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PREFACE. 


Thb  foUowing  work  was  written  seyeral  years  since,  simply  as  an 
historícal  stady,  and  with  little  ezpectation  of  its  publication.  Recent 
movements  in  several  portions  of  the  great  Ghristian  Ghorch  seem  to 
indícate,  however,  that  a  record  of  ascetic  celibacy,  as  developed  in 
the  past,  may  not  be  withont  interest  to  those  who  are  watching  the 
tendencies  of  the  present. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  work  of  the  kind  exists  in  English 
literatnre,  and  those  which  have  appeared  in  the  Continental  lan- 
guages  are  almost  ezclasiyely  of  a  controyersial  character.  It  has 
been  my  aim  to  avoid  polemics,  and  I  have  therefore  sought  merely 
to  State  facts  as  I  have  found  them,  without  r^ard  to  their  bearing 
on  either  side  of  the  qu^tions  involved.  As  those  questions  have 
long  been  the  subject  of  ardent  disputation^  *it  htís  seemed  proper  to 
snbstantiate  every  statement  with  a  reference  to  its  authority. 

The  scope  of  the  work  is  designedly  confined  to  the  enforced  celi- 
bacy of  the  sacerdotal  class.  The  vast  history  of  monachism  has 
therefore  only  been  touched  upon  incidentally  when  it  served  to 
throw  light  upon  the  rise  and  progress  of  religious  asceticism.  The 
yarious  celibato  communities  which  have  arisen  in  this  coontry,  such 
as  the  Dnnkers  and  Shakers,  are  likewise  excluded  from  the  plan  of 
the  Yolnme.  These  limitations  occasion  me  less  regret  since  the 
appearance  of  M.  de  Montalembert*s  "Monks  of  the  West"  and 
Mr.  W.  Hepworth  Dixon's  "New  America,"  in  which  the  student 
will  probably  find  all  that  he  may  reqnire  on  these  snbjects. 

Besides  the  controversial  importance  of  the  questions  connected 
with  Christian  asceticism,  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  a  bríef  history 
üke  the  present  might  perhaps  possess  interest  for  the  general  reader, 
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not  only  on  account  of  the  influence  which  ecclesiastical  oelibacy  has 
exerted,  directly  and  indirectly,  on  the  progrese  of  civilization,  but 
also  írom  the  occasional  glimpse  into  the  interior  life  of  past  ages 
afibrded  in  reviewing  the  effect  upon  society  of  the  policy  of  the 
chnrch  as  respects  the  relations  of  the  sexes.  The  more  ambitions 
historian,  in  detailing  the  intrigues  of  the  court  and  the  vicissitades 
of  the  field,  mnst  of  necessity  neglect  the  minnter  incidents  which 
illustrate  the  habits,  the  moráis,  and  the  modes  of  thought  of  bygone 
generations.  From  such  materials  a  monograph  like  this  is  con- 
structed,  and  it  may  not  be  unworthy  the  attention  of  those  who 
deem  that  the  life  of  nations  does  not  consist  exclusively  of  political 
revolutions  and  military  achievements. 

Philadslphul,  May,  1867. 


In  reprinting  this  work  such  changes  have  been  made  as  ñirther 
reading  and  reflection  have  seemed  to  render  advisable.  The  first 
two  and  the  last  sections  have  been  wholly  rewritten,  and  numerous 
additions  have  been  made  throughout  the  volóme.  To  accommodate 
as  far  as  possible  the  considerable  amount  of  matter  thus  introduced, 
I  have  omitted  from  the  footnotes  all  extracts  which  merely  verified 
wiihout  illustrating  the  text. 

Philadelphia,  December,  1888. 
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SACERDOTAL   CELIBACY. 


Thb  Latín  church  ís  the  great  fiíct  which  dominates  the  history  of 
modem  civilizatíon.  All  other  agencies  which  moolded  the  destinies 
of  mediaeyal  Europe  were  comparatívely  ifiolated  or  sporadic  in  their 
manifestatíons.  Thus  in  one  place  we  may  trace  the  beneficent  in- 
fluence  of  commerce  at  work,  in  another  the  turbulent  energy  of  the 
rising  Third  Estáte ;  the  mortal  contests  of  the  feudal  powers  with 
each  other  and  with  progress  are  waged  in  detached  and  convulsive 
stniggles;  chivalry  casts  only  occasional  and  evanescent  flashes  of 
light  amid  the  darkness  of  military  barbarism ;  literature  seeks  to 
gain  snpport  from  any  power  which  will  condescend  to  lend  transi- 
tory  aid  to  the  plaything  of  the  moment.  Nowhere  do  we  see 
combined  eSbrt,  nowhere  can  we  detect  a  pervading  impulse,  irre- 
spective  of  locality  or  of  circumstance,  save  in  the  imposing  ma- 
chinery  of  the  church  establishment.  This  meets  us  at  every  point, 
and  in  every  age,  and  in  every  sphere  of  action.  In  the  dim  soli- 
tude  of  the  cloister,  the  monk  is  training  the  minds  which  are  to 
mould  the  destinies  of  the  period,  while  his  roof  is  the  refiíge  of 
the  desoíate  and  the  home  of  the  stranger.  In  the  tribunal,  the 
priest  is  wrestling  with  the  barón,  and  is  extending  his  more  humane 
and  equitable  code  over  a  jurisdiction  subjected  to  the  caprices  of 
feudal  or  customary  law,  as  applied  by  a  class  of  ignorant  and  arbi- 
traiy  tyrants.  In  the  royal  palace,  the  hand  of  the  ecclesiastic, 
visible  or  invisible,  is  guiding  the  helm  of  state,  regulatíng  the 
policy  of  nations,  and  oonverting  the  brute  forcé  of  chivalry  into  the 
supple  instrument  of  his  will.  In  Central  Europe,  lordly  prelates, 
with  the  temporal  power  and  possessions  of  the  highest  princes,  joined 
to  the  exclusive  pretensions  of  the  church,  make  war  and  peace,  and 
are  sovereign  in  all  but  ñame,  owing  no  allegiance  save  to  Emperors 
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whom  they  elect  and  Popes  whose  cause  they  share.  Far  above  all, 
the  sucoessor  of  St.  Peter  from  his  pontifical  throne  claims  the  whole 
of  Europe  as  his  empire,  and  dictates  tenns  tó  kings  who  crouch 
under  his  reproof,  or  are  crushed  in  the  vain  effort  of  rebellion.  At 
the  other  extremity  of  society,  the  humble  minister  of  the  altar,  with 
his  delegated  power  over  heaven  and  hell,  wields  in  cottage  as  ín 
castle  an  authoríty  hardly  less  potent,  and  sways  the  minds  of  the 
ñdthfiíl  with  his  ríght  to  implicit  obedience.  Even  art  offers  a 
willing  submission  to  the  universal  mistress,  and  seeks  the  embodi- 
ment  of  its  noblest  aspirations  in  the  lofty  poise  of  the  cathedral 
spire,  the  rainbow  glories  of  the  painted  window,  and  the  stately 
rhythm  of  the  solemn  chant. 

This  vast  fabric  of  ecclesiastical  supremacy  presents  one  of  the 
most  curious  problems  which  the  world's  history  aíTords.  A  wide 
and  absoluto  authority,  deriving  its  forcé  from  moral  power  alone, 
marshalling  no  legions  of  its  own  in  battle  array,  but  permeating 
everything  with  its  influence,  walking  unarmed  through  deadly  strife, 
rising  with  renewed  strength  from  every  prostration,  tríumphing  alike 
over  the  savage  nature  of  the  barbarían  and  the  enervated  apathy  of 
the  Román  tríbutary,  blending  discordant  races  and  jarring  nations 
into  one  great  brotherhood  of  subjection — such  was  the  Papal  hier- 
archy,  a  marvel  and  a  mystery.  Well  is  it  personified  in  Gregory 
VII.,  a  fugitivo  from  Rome,  without  a  rood  of  ground  to  cali  him 
master,  a  rival  Pope  lording  it  in  the  Yatican,  a  tríumphant  Emperor 
vowed  to  intemecine  strife,  yet  issuing  his  commands  as  stemly  and 
as  proudly  to  prince  and  potentate  as  though  he  were  the  unquestioned 
suzerain  of  Europe,  and  listened  to  as  humbly  by  three-fourths  of 
Ghrístendom.  The  man  wasted  away  in  the  struggle ;  his  death  was 
but  the  accident  of  time :  the  church  lived  on,  and  marched  to  in- 
evitable victory. 

The  investigations  of  the  curious  can  hardly  be  deemed  misapplied 
in  analyzing  the  elements  of  this  impalpable  but  irresistible  powér, 
and  in  examining  the  causes  which  have  enabled  it  to  preserve  such 
unity  of  action  amid  such  diversity  of  environment,  presenting  every- 
where  by  tums  a  solid  and  united  front  to  the  opposing  influences  of 
barbarísm  and  civilization.  In  detaching  one  of  these  elements  from 
the  group,  and  tracing  out  its  successive  vicissitudes,  I  may  therefore 
be  pardoned  for  thinking  the  subject  of  sufficient  interest  to  warrant 
a  minuteness  of  detail  that  would  otherwise  perhaps  appear  dispro- 
portionate. 
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The  Janizaríes  of  the  Porte  were  Chrístian  children,  recruited  by 
tbe  most  degrading  tribute  which  tyrannical  ingenuity  has  invented. 
Torn  from  their  hornee  in  infancy,  every  tie  severed  that  bound  them 
to  the  world  around  them ;  the  past  a  blank,  the  future  dependent 
Bolely  upen  the  master  above  them ;  existence  limited  to  the  circle  of 
their  comrades,  among  whom  they  could  rise,  but  whom  they  ooold 
never  leave ;  such  was  the  corps  which  bore  down  the  bravest  of  the 
Christian  chiyalry  and  carried  the  standard  of  the  Prophet  in  trinmph 
to  the  walls  of  Yienna.  Mastering  at  length  their  master,  they 
wning  firom  him  the  privilege  of  marríage;  and  the  class  in  becoming 
hereditary,  with  human  hopes  and  fears  disconnected  with  the  one 
idea  of  their  service,  no  longer  presented  the  same  invincible  phalanx, 
and  at  last  became  terrible  only  to  the  eifeminate  denizens  of  the 
seraglio.  The  example  is  instructive,  and  it  aíTords  grounds  for  the 
assnmption  that  the  canon  which  bound  all  the  active  ministers  of 
the  church  to  perpetual  celibacy,  and  thus  created  an  impassable 
barrier  between  them  and  the  outer  world,  was  one  of  the  efficient 
instroments  in  creating  and  consolidating  both  the  temporal  and 
spiritnal  power  of  the  Román  hierarchy. 


ASCETICISM. 


Thb  mo8t  striking  oontrast  between  the  Mosaic  Dispensation  and 
the  Law  of  Christ  is  the  materialisin  of  the  one,  and  the  pnre  spirit- 
iialism  of  the  other.  The  Hebrew  prophet  threatens  worldl  j  ponish- 
ments,  and  promises  fleshlj  rewards:  the  Son  of  Man  teaches  os  to 
contemn  the  treasures  of  this  life,  and  directs  aU  our  fears  and  aspi- 
rstions  towards  etemity.  The  exaggeration  of  these  teachings  by  the 
zeal  of  fervent  discipleB  led  to  the  ascetic  efforts  to  subjngate  nature, 
which  present  so  curiotis  a  featnre  in  religious  history,  and  of  which 
ihose  concerning  the  relations  of  the  sexes  form  the  subject  of  onr 
conBÍderation. 

This  special  phase  of  asceticism  was  altogether  foreign  to  the  tra- 
ditions  of  Israel,  ayerse  as  they  were  to  aU  restrictions  upon  the  full 
phjsical  deydopment  of  man.  Enjoying,  apparently,  no  conception 
of  a  fature  existence,  the  earlier  Hebrews  had  no  incentive  to  sacri- 
fice  the  pleasnres  of  the  world  for  those  of  a  Heaven  of  which  they 
knew  nothing;  ñor  was  the  gross  polytheism,  which  the  monotheistic 
prophets  combated,  of  a  nature  to  lead  to  ascetic  practices.  The 
worship  of  Ashera — probably  identical  with  the  Babylonian  Beltis  or 
Mylitta — ^undoubtedly  consecrated  the  sacrifice  of  chastity  as  a  relig- 
ious rite,  and  those  who  revered  the  goddess  of  fertility  as  one  of  the 
supreme  deities  were  not  likely  to  impose  any  restrictions  on  the  exer- 
cise  of  her  powers.^  We  see,  indeed,  in  the  story  of  Judah  and  Tamar, 
and  in  the  lamentation  of  the  daughter  of  Jephthah,  that  yirginity 
was  regarded  almost  as  a  disgrace,  and  that  child-bearing  was  con- 
sidered  the  noblest  functíon  of  woman ;  while  the  institution  of  levirate 
marriage  shows  an  importanoe  attríbuted  to  deecendants  in  the  male 


*  AmoB  ii.  7. — Peut.  xxiii.  18. — 
Micah  i.  7.— Herod.  I.  199.— Cf.  Kue- 
nen,  Religión  of  Israel,  I.  92-8,  868. 


— Bawlinson's  Easay  X.  on  Herod.  I.- 
Luoiani  de  Syria  Dea  vi. 
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line  HA  marked  as  among  the  Hindú  Arya.  The  hereditary  character 
of  the  prieBthood,  moreover,  both  as  vested  ín  the  orígmal  Levites,  and 
the  later  Tsadukim  and  Baithusin,  indicates  oonclusively  that  evea 
among  the  orthodox  no  special  sanctity  attached  to  oontinence,  and  that 
the  temporary  abstinence  from  women  required  of  those  who  handled 
the  hallowed  artícles  of  the  altar  (I.  Samuel  xxi.  4-5)  was  simply  a 
distinction  drawn  between  the  sacerdotal  dass  and  the  kdty,  for  in  the 
elabórate  instructions  as  to  uncleanness,  there  is  no  allusion  made  to 
sexual  indulgence,  though  the  priest  who  had  partaken  of  wine  was 
forbidden  to  enter  the  Tabernacle,  and  defilement  arising  from  contact 
with  the  dead  was  a  disability  {Levü.  a?.,  xxi.y  xxii.\^  while  the  highest 
blessing  that  oould  be  promised  as  a  reward  for  obedience  to  God 
was  that  ^Hhere  shall  not  be  male  or  female  barren  among  jou" 
{Detit.  vü.  14).  In  fact,  the  only  manifestation  of  asceticism  as  a  re- 
ligious  ordinance,  prior  to  the  Second  Temple,  is  seen  in  the  vow  of 
the  Nazirites,  which  consisted  merely  in  allowing  the  hair  to  remain 
unshom,  in  the  abstinence  from  wine  and  in  avoiding  the  poUution 
arising  from  contact  with  the  dead.  Slender  as  were  these  restric- 
tions,  the  ordinary  term  of  a  Nazirate  Was  only  thirty  days,  though 
it  might  be  assumed  for  life,  as  in  the  cases  of  Samson  and  Samuel; 
and  the  vows  for  long  terms  were  deemed  sufficiently  pleasing  to  God 
to  serve  as  means  of  propitiation,  as  in  the  case  of  Hannah,  who  thus 
secured  her  offspring  Samuel,  and  in  that  of  Helena,  Queen  of  Adia- 
bene,  who  vowed  a  Nazirate  of  seven  years  if  her  son  Izaces  should 
retum  in  safety  from  a  campajgn.*  The  few  references  to  the  custom 
in  Scripture,  however,  show  that  it  was  little  used,  and  that  it  exer- 
cised  no  visible  influence  over  social  Ufe  during  the  earlier  periods. 

When  the  conquests  of  Cyrus  released  the  Hebrews  from  captivity, 
the  cióse  relations  established  with  the  Persians  wrought  no  change 
in  this  aspect  of  the  Jewish  &ith.  Mazdeism,  in  fact,  was  a  religión 
so  wholesome  and  practica!  in  its  character  that  asceticism  could  find 
little  place  among  its  prescribed  observances,  and  the  strict  main- 
tenance  of  its  priesthood  in  certain  families  who  transmitted  their 


^  When  the  Ohurch  aasumed  that 
marríage  was  incompatible  with  the 
minlstry  of  the  altar,  it  was  somewhat 
puzzled  to  reconcile  the  hereditary  char- 
acter of  the  high  priesthood  with  the 
znoming  and  eyenintt  sacriflce  required 
of  the  hi^h  priest  (Sxod.  xxx.  7-8). 
For  ingenious  special  pleading  to  ex- 


plain  this  away ,  see  St.  Augustin,  Qusastt. 
in  Pentateuch.  iii.  Ixzzii.  and  Retractt 
II.  Iv.  2. 

•  Num.  VI.  2-21. — Judges  iiii-xvi. 
— I.  Sam.  I.  11. — Lament.  iv.  7-8. — 
Amos  II.  11-12.— I.  Mace.  iii.  49.— 
Mishna,  Tract.  Nazir. 
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sacred  lore  firom  father  to  son,  shows  that  no  restrictions  were  placed 
apon  the  ministers  of  Hormadz,  or  athraviw,^  though  in  the  later 
períod  of  the  Achsemenian  empire,  after  the  puríty  of  ancient  Maz- 
deism  had  become  oomipted,  the  priestesses  of  the  Sun  were  required 
to  observe  chastitj,  without  neoessaríly  being  virgins.'  With  the  oon- 
quests  of  Alexander,  however,  Judaism  was  exposed  to  new  inflaences, 
and  was  brought  into  relatíon  at  once  with  Grecian  thought  and  with 
the  sabüe  mystídsm  of  India,  with  which  intercoorse  became  firequent 
nnder  the  Greek  empire.  Beyond  the  Indos  the  Sankhya  philosophy 
was  ahready  venerable,  which  taught  the  nothingness  of  Ufe,  and  that 
the  supremo  good  consisted  in  the  absolnte  victory  over  all  human 
wants  and  desires.'  Already  Buddha  had  reduced  this  philosophy 
into  a  system  of  religión,  the  professors  of  which  were  bound  to 
chastity— a  rule  impossible  of  observance  by  the  world  at  large,  but 
which  became  obligatory  upon  its  innumerable  priests  and  monks, 
when  it  spread  and  established  itself  as  a  church,  thus  fumishing  the 
prototype  which  was  subsequently  copied  by  Román  Christianity.^ 
Already  Brahmanism  had  invented  the  dasses  of  Vanaprasthas, 
Sannyasis,  and  others — ^ascetics  whose  practices  of  self-mortification 
anticipated  and  excelled  all  that  is  related  of  Christían  Antonys  and 
Simeons — although  the  ancestor  worship  which  required  every  man 
to  próvido  descendants  who  should  keep  alive  the  Sraddha  in  honor  of 
the  Pitris  of  his  fore&thers  postponed  the  entrance  into  the  life  of 
the  anchorite  until  after  he  should  have  fulfilled  his  parental  duties:* 
and  we  know  firom  the  references  in  the  Greek  writers  to  the  Hindú 
gymnoBophists  how  great  an  impression  these  customs  had  made  upon 
those  to  whom  they  were  a  novelty.*  Already  the  Yoga  system  had 
been  firamed,  whereby  absorption  into  the  Gt>dhead  was  to  be  obtained 
by  religious  mendicancy,  penances,  mortifications,  and  the  severest 


1  Yasht^Koidah  10.— Bah»m  Yasht 
46.— Sad-der,  Porta  C— Philost.  de  Vit 


Sophifltt.  I.  lO 

Justin.  Historiar,  z.  ii, 


*  Kapila's  Aphorigms  I.  1  (Bailan- 
iyne's  Translation). — Sankhya  Karika 
XLY.,  Lxvi.,  Lxviii.  (Colebrook  & 
WilBon's  Tranfllation). — Por  the  ínter- 
ooune  between  India  and  the  West,  see 
A.  Weber,  "Die  Yerbindungen  In- 
diens/'  etc.,  in  "  Indische  Skizzen." 

*  Sorangama  Sutra  (BeaPs  Catenaj>p. 
848-9).— Davida  and  Oldenberg's  Vin- 
aja  Tezts,  Part  I.  p.  4. — Hod^n's 
EÍaflays  on  the  Languages,  etc.,  of  Nepal 


and  Tibet,  pp.  63,  68-70.  — Hardy's 
Eastem  Monachism,  pp.  60  sqq. 

^  Manava  Dharma  Sastra  iv.  257; 
VI.  1-81.  Tet  the  SutU  Nipata,  a  Bud- 
dhist  Bcrípture  of  unauestioned  anti- 
quity,  States  that  of  ola  the  Brahmans 
practised  oelibacy  up  to  the  forty-eighth 
year.  (Sir  M.  C.  Swamy's  Translation, 
p.  81.)  Cf.  Strabon.  Lib.  xv.,  and 
Glement.  Alezand.  Stromat.  Lib.  iii. 

'  See  Bisse's  edition  of  Palladius  de 
Gtentibus  IndifB. — Diog.  Laert.  Prooem. 
—Philost.  de  Vit.  Apollon.  Tyan.— Por- 
phyr.  de  Abstinent.  iv.  17. 
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severance  of  self  firom  all  extemal  surroundingg.^  All  this  had  been 
founded  on  the  primsval  doctrine  of  the  Vedas  with  reapect  to  the 
virtae  of  TajxíSy  or  austere  religious  abstractíon,  to  which  the  most 
extravagant  powers  were  attributed,  oonferring  opon  its  votarieB  the 
authoñty  of  goda.'  With  all  the  absurditiee  of  theee  beliefe  and 
practioes,  they  yet  sprang  firom  a  profound  conviction  of  the  supe- 
rioríty  of  the  spiritual  side  of  man's  natore,  and  if  their  theory  of 
the  nothingneBS  of  mortal  existence  was  exaggerated,  yet  they  tended 
to  elévate  the  Boul,  at  the  expense,  it  must  be  confessed,  of  a  r^ard 
to  the  duties  which  man  owes  to  society. 

The  inflnencee  arising  fix)m  this  system  of  religious  philosophy,  so 
novel  to  the  Semitic  races,  were  tardy  is  making  themselves  fdt  apon 
the  Hebrews,  but  they  became  gradually  apparent.  The  doctrine  of 
a  fntore  Ufe  with  rewards  and  pnnishments,  donbtless  derived  firom 
Ghaldean  and  Mazdean  sources  during  the  Captivity  and  under  the 
Persian  Empire,  slowly  made  its  way,  and  though  opposed  by  the 
aristocratic  oonservative  party  in  power — ^the  Tsadukim  or  Saddncees 
(descendants  of  Zadoc,  or  just  men)— it  became  one  of  the  distinctive 
dogmas  of  the  Beth  Sopherím  or  House  of  Scríbes,  composed  of  re- 
ligious teachers,  trained  in  all  the  leaming  of  the  day,  sprung  firom 
the  people,  and  eager  to  maintain  their  nationality  against  the  tem- 
porizing  policy  of  their  rulers.'  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Macca- 
bean  revolt  against  Antiochus  Epiphanes  we  find  the  nation  divided 
into  two  factions,  the  Sadducees,  disposed  rather  to  submit  to  the 
Hellenizing  tyranny  of  Antioch,  and  the  Ghassidim  (the  Assideans  of 
the  Authorized  Versión),  democratic  reformers,  ready  for  innovation 
and  prepared  to  die  in  defence  of  their  faith.  In  the  triumph  of 
the  Hasmonean  revolution  they  obtained  control  of  the  state,  and 
in  the  development  of  the  Oral  Law  by  the  scríbes,  supplementíng 


1  A.  Weber,  HUt.  Ind.  Lit.,  pp.  168, 
287-9.— Wilaon'8  Vishnu  Purana,  I. 
164.— Garrett's  Glasfl.  Dict.  India,  p. 
768. 

»  Rig  Veda,  VIII.  viir.  48  (Langlois' 
Translation).  —  Muir's  Sanflkrít  Texts, 
IV.  160  sqq. — Harivansa  Lect.  xxxii. 
—  Hitopadesa  (Lancereau'B  Transla- 
tion, pp.  178-9,  and  note  to  p.  160^. 
The  same  follies  were  common  to  Bua- 
dhism.  See  Fah-Hian  {Beal's  Bud- 
dhist  PilgrimB,  pp.  101-2).— EitePs 
Handbook  of  Chínese  BuddhÍBm,  pp. 
88,  76. — Rogen's  Buddaghosha's  Para- 
bles,  p.  69. — How  nearly  Christian  ez- 


travaganoe  reached  these  altitudes  may 
be  seen  by  referenoe  to  the  Umbilicani 
or  Quietist  monks  of  Mt.  Athoe,  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  who  became  suf- 
ñised  with  divine  light  after  prolonged 
contemplation  of  their  nayels  (Basnaee, 
in  Ganisii  Thes.  Monument.  Eodes.  IV . 
866,  sqq.  —  Dupin,  Bibl.  des  Auteun 
Bcdes.  XI.  96.  —  Beal's  Oatena,  p. 
161). 

'  A  yeiy  good  exposition  of  the 
Pharisaic  revolutíon  will  be  found  in 
Oohen,  Les  Pharisiens,  2  vola.  Svo., 
París,  1877. 
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ihe  Torali  or  Written  Law,  they  engrafted  permanently  their  doo- 
trines  upon  the  ancestral  beliefl  With  the  tenet  of  spirítaal  immor- 
tality,  there  foUowed  as  a  neoessary  oonsequenoe  the  subordinatíon  of 
the  present  ezistenoe  to  life  hereaft^,  whidí  is  the  direct  inoentíve  to 
asceticísm.  The  religious  exaltation  of  the  stormy  períod  which  in- 
tervened  between  the  liberatíon  firom  Antioch  and  the  snbjugation  to 
Rome  afibrded  a  fiívorable  soil  for  the  growth  of  this  tendency,  and 
rendered  the  minds  of  the  devout  aooessible  to  the  inflnences  both  of 
Eastem  and  of  Western  specolatíon.  How  powerfiíl  eyentoally 
became  the  latter  upon  the  Alezandrían  Jews  may  be  estimated  firom 
the  mysticism  of  Philo. 

With  their  triiimph  oTer  Antioch,  the  ñame  of  the  Chassidim  dis- 
appears  as  that  of  an  organised  party,  and  in  its  place  we  find  those 
of  two  factions  or  sects — the  Peroshim  (Pharísees)  or  Separatists, 
yfho  maintained  an  actiye  waríare,  temporal  and  theological,  with  the 
Sadducees,  and  the  Essenes,  mystics,  who  bound  themaelves  by  vows, 
generally  inclnding  the  Nasirate,  and  withdrew  firom  active  life  for 
the  benefit  of  spiritual  growth  and  meditation. 

The  Essenes  cultivated  the  soil  and  sometimes  even  lived  in  cities, 
but  often  dwdt  as  anchorites,  using  no  artificial  textores  as  dothing, 
and  no  food  save  what  was  spontaneously  prodnced.  They  mostly 
practised  daily  ablutions  and  admitted  neophytes  to  their  society  by 
the  rite  of  baptism  after  a  novitiate  of  a  year,  followed  by  two  years 
of  probation.  Among  those  who  did  not  Uve  as  hermits,  property 
was  held  in  common,  and  marriage  was  abstained  firom,  and  it  is  to 
this  latter  practico  doubdess  that  reference  was  made  by  Christ  in 
the  text  ^^  There  be  eunuchs  which  have  made  themselves  eunuchs  for 
the  kingdom  of  heaven's  sake."  The  Essenes  enjoyed  high  consid- 
eration  among  the  people;  their  teachings  were  listened  to  with 
respect,  and  they  were  regarded  as  especially  &vored  with  the  gifts 
of  divination  and  prophecy.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  John  the 
Baptist  was  an  Essene;  James  of  Jenisalem,  brother  of  Jesús,  was  a 
Nazirite  and  probably  an  Essene,  and  Christ  himself  may  reasonably 
be  regarded  as  trained  in  the  principies  of  the  sect.  His  tendendes 
all  lay  in  that  direction,  and  it  is  observable  that  while  he  is  un- 
sparing  in  his  denunciations  of  the  Scribes,  and  Pharísees,  and  Sad- 
ducees, he  never  utters  a  word  of  condemnation  of  the  Essenes.^ 


»  Joeephi  Vit  2.— Ejuad.  Antiq.  xv. 
X.  6;  XYii.  xüi.  8;  xviii.  i.  5. — 
Sjusd.  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  viü.  2,  8,  4,  6,  7, 


12.— EuBeb.  H.  E.  ii.  28,  ex  Hegeeippo. 
— Hippol.  Reftit.  Omn.  Hcres.  ix.  xin.- 
xxii. —  Philastr.    Lib.  de  Hnres.    ix. 
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It  Í8  thus  eafiy  to  understand  the  refined  spirítuality  of  Ohríst's 
teachingg,  and  the  urgency  with  which  he  called  the  attention  of 
man  from  the  gross  temptations  of  earth  to  the  higher  things  which 
should  fit  him  for  the  inheritanoe  of  etemal  life.  Yet  hia  profound 
wisdom  led  him  to  forbear  from  enjoining  even  the  asceticism  of 
the  Essenes.  He  allowed  a  modérate  enjoyment  of  the  gifts  of  the 
Creator;  and  when  he  stemly  rebuked  the  Scríbee  and  Pharisees 
for  imposing,  in  their  development  of  the  Oral  Law,  burdens  npon 
men  not  easily  to  be  borne  by  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  he 
was  far  indeed  from  seeking  to  render  obligatory,  or  even  to  reoom- 
mend,  practices  which  only  the  fervor  of  fiknaticism  could  render 
endurable.  No  teacher  before  him  had  ventured  to  form  so  lofty  a 
conception  of  the  marriage-tie.  It  was  an  instítntion  of  Qoá  himselí 
whereby  man  and  wife  became  one  flesh.  ^^  What  therefore  Qoá  hath 
joined  together  let  not  man  put  asunder ;  **  and  though  he  refrained 
fit>m  condemning  abstention  from  wedlock,  he  regarded  it  as  possible 
only  to  those  whose  exceptional  ezaltation  of  temperament  might 
enable  them  to  overeóme  the  instincts  and  passions  of  humanity.^ 

When  the  broad  proselyting  views  and  antiring  energy  of  Paul, 
the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  were  brought  to  bear  upon  the  litüe 
circle  of  mourning  disciples,  it  was  inevitable  that  a  nipture  should 
take  place.  No  one  in  the  slightest  degree  &miliar  with  the  spirit 
of  Judaism  at  that  day  can  have  difficulty  in  understanding  how 
those  who  still  regarded  themselves  as  Jews,  who  looked  upon  their 
martyr,  not  as  the  Son  of  God,  but,  in  the  words  of  Peter,  as  "Jesús 
of  Nazareth,  a  man  approved  of  God  among  you,  by  miracles  and 
wonders  and  signs  which  God  did  by  him  in  the  midst  of  you/'  and 
who  held,  as  is  urged  in  the  Epistle  of  James,  firmly  to  their  Master's 
injunction  to  preserve  every  jot  and  tittle  of  the  Law,  should  regard 
with  growing  distrust  and  distaste  the  activity  of  the  Pharisee  Paul, 
who,  like  other  Pharisees,  was  ready  to  encompass  land  and  sea  to 
gain  one  proselyte,  and,  more  than  this,  was  prepared  to  throw  down 
the  exclusive  barriers  of  the  Law  in  order  to  invite  all  mankind  to 
share  in  the  glad  tidings  of  Salvation.'  The  división  came  in  time, 
and  as  the  Gentile  church  spread  and  flourished,  it  stigmatized  as 


— Matt.  xix.  12. — Porphyr.  de  Absti- 
nent.  iv.  11-18. — Philo  probably  ob- 
tained  fix>m  the  Bssenes  the  ideal  which 
he  embodied  in  his  account  of  the  sup- 
pofiititious  Therapeutas  (Philon.  Lib.  áe 
Vit.  Contempl.  pp.  690-1,  Ed.  1618). 


1  Matt.  xxziii.  8.— Luc.  xi.  46.— Matt. 
xi.  4-10. 

*  Acta  ii.  44-^.— James  ii.  10.— Matt. 
V.   17-19;    xxiü.   15.— Cf.   Qalat.   ii. 
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heretícs  thoee  who  adhered  to  the  simple  monotheistic  refonned 
Jadaism  which  Christ  had  taoght  Theee  became  known  as  the 
Ebionim,  or  Poor  Men,  Essenes,  and  others,  who  foUowed  Christ  as 
a  prophet  inspired  by  Croa,  who  accepted  all  of  the  aposdes  save 
Psuü,  whom  thej  regarded  as  a  transgressor  of  the  Law,  holding 
their  property  in  oommon,  honoring  virgmity  rather  than  marríage, 
bot  uttermg  no  preoept  upon  the  snbject,  and  observing  the  Written 
Law  with  rígid  aocuracy.  They  maintained  a  quiet  ezistenoe  for 
four  centones,  making  no  progress,  but  exciting  no  antagonism  save 
on  tíie  part  of  vitupOTatiye  heresiologists,  whose  denunciations,  how- 
ever,  contain  no  rational  grounds  for  regarding  them  otherwise  thaa 
as  the  snocessors  of  the  original  followers  of  Christ.^ 

Meanwhile,  Pauline  Christianity,  launched  on  the  tumultuous  ezist- 
ence  of  the  Gentile  world,  had  adapted  itself  to  the  passions  and 
ambitions  of  men,  had  availed  itself  both  of  their  strength  and  of 
their  weakness,  and  had  beoome  a  very  different  creed  from  that 
which  had  been  taoght  aroond  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  had  seen  its 
teacher  expíate  on  Galvary  his  revolt  against  the  Oral  Law.  In  its 
gradoal  transformation  throogh  the  ages,  firom  Essenic  and  Ebionic 
simplicity  to  the  magnificent  saoerdotalism  of  the  Innocents  and 
Or^oríes,  it  has  felt  itself  boond  to  find  or  make,  in  its  earliest 
records,  some  precedent  for  eyery  innovation,  and  accordingly  its 
ardent  polemics  in  modem  times  have  endeavored  to  prove  that  the 
oelibacy  of  its  ministers  was,  if  not  absolntely  ordained,  at  least 
practised  from  the  earliest  period.  Moch  onnecessary  logic  and 
argoment  have  been  spent  opon  this  subject  since  the  demand  which 
aróse  for  clerical  marriage  at  the  Beformation  forced  the  champions 
of  the  church  to  find  scriptoral  aothoríty  for  the  canon  which  enjoins 
oelibacy.  The  &ct  is  that  prior  to  the  sixteenth  centory  the  fathers 
of  the  church  had  no  scrople  in  admitting  that  in  primitive  times  the 
canon  had  no  existence  and  the  cnstom  was  not  observed.  The 
reader  may  therefore  well  be  spared  a  disquisition  opon  a  matter  which 
may  be  held  to  be  self-evident,  and  be  contented  with  a  brief  reference 
to  some  of  the  aothorities  of  the  chorch  who,  prior  to  the  Reformation, 


*  IrensBi  contra  Hieres,  i.  ixvi.  2. — 
Hippol.  Beñit.  Omn.  Hsres.  Yii.  xzii. 
— ^Tertullii  Praescrípt.  xlyii. — EuBeb.  H. 
S.  III.  xzvii. — ^BpiphAn.  PanAr.  Hieres. 
XXX. — Hieron.  Gomment.  in  Matt.  ii. 
xii.  2. — It  i8  poasible  that  *'  them  which 
say  they  are  Jews  and  are  not,"  con- 


demned  in  Bev.  ii.  9;  iii.  9,  were 
Bbionites.  The  Talmud  represents  the 
Jewish  doctora,  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  as  oonsorting  familiarly  and 
disputine  with  the  Ebionite  Ghristians 
(Cohén,  II.  28^-9). 
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admitted  that  in  primitive  tímes  marriage  waa  fireely  pennitted  to  the 
ministers  of  Christ 

No  doctor  of  the  church  did  more  thao  St.  Jerome  to  impose  the 
rale  of  oelibacy  on  its  members,  yet  even  he  admita  that  at  the  be- 
giiming  there  was  no  absoluto  injunction  to  that  effect ;  and  he  en- 
deavors  to  apologize  for  the  admission  bj  arguing  that  infmts  must 
be  nourished  with  milk  and  not  with  solid  food.^  In  the  middle  of 
the  eleventh  century,  during  the  eontroTersy  between  Rome  and  Con- 
stantinople,  Bome  had  no  scmple  in  admitting  that  the  celebrated 
text  of  St.  Paul  (/.  Cor.  ix.  5)  meant  that  the  apoBtles  were  married, 
though  subsequent  commentators  haye  exhaustcd  so  much  ingenuity 
in  ezplaining  it  away.'  A  century  later  Ghratian,  the  most  leamed 
canonist  of  his  time,  in  the  '^  Decretum/'  undertaken  at  the  request 
of  the  papal  court,  which  has  ever  since  maintained  its  position  as 
the  standard  of  the  canon  law,  felt  no  hesitation  in  admitting  that,  be- 
fore  the  adoption  of  the  canon,  marriage  was  every  where  undisturbed 
among  those  in  orders,  as  it  oontinued  to  be  in  the  Greek  church.^ 
The  reputation  of  St  Thomas  Aquinas  as  a  theologian  was  as  un- 
questioned  as  that  of  Gratian  as  a  canonist,  and  the  Angelic  Doctor 
admitted  as  fireely  as  the  canon  lawyer  that  compulsory  celibacy  wafi 
an  innovation  on  the  rules  of  the  primitive  church,  which  he  endeavors 
to  explain  by  an  argument  contradictory  to  that  of  St.  Jerome,  for 
he  says  that  the  greater  sanctity  of  the  earlier  Ghristians  rendered 
them  superior  to  the  asceticism  requisito  to  the  purity  of  a  degenerate 
age,  even  as  no  modem  warrior  could  emulate  the  exploit  of  Samson 
in  throwing  himself  amid  a  hostile  army  with  no  other  weapon  than 
a  jaw-bone.  He  even  admits,  what  other  authorities  have  denied, 
that  Christ  required  no  separation  between  St  Peter  and  his  wife.^ 
There  were  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  few  more 
leamed  men  than  Giraldus  Gambrensis,  whose  orthodoxy  was  un- 
quesiioned,  and  who,  as  Archdeacon  of  St.  David's,  vigorously  sought 
to  enforce  the  rule  of  continence  upon  his  recalcitrant  dergy.  Yet 
in  a  strenuous  exhortation  to  them  to  mend  the  error  of  their  ways 
in  this  respect,  he  admits  that  clerical  celibacy  has  no  scriptural  or 
apostolic  warrant.'  That  this  was  universally  admitted  at  the  time 
is  manifested  by  Alfonso  the  Wise,  of  Gastile,  about  the  middle  of 


*  Hieron.  adv,  Jovin.  i.  34. 

*  Gratiani  Decret.  P.  I.    Bist.  xxxi. 
c.  xi. 

*  Gratiani    Oomment.  in    Can.    18. 


Dist.  LYi.     See  also  Gomment.  in  Dist 

XXXI. 

«  Summa  ii.  ii.  QiUBSt.  186  Art.  4  {  8. 
ft  Gemma  Bodes,  ii.  vi. 
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the  thirteenth  centary,  aasertiiig  the  fiíct  in  the  moet  positíve  manner, 
while  íbrbidding  marriage  to  the  príeets  of  his  dominions,  in  the  oode 
knonm  ss  LaB  Siete  Partidas.^ 

Gerson,  indeed,  who,  like  moet  of  the  eocIesiasticB  of  his  time,  at^' 
tributes  to  the  Coimcil  of  Nicsea  the  introduction  of  celibacy,  seems 
inclined  to  jnstify  the  change  aasmned  to  haré  been  then  made,  by 
aUnding  to  the  fbrged  donation  of  Gonstaatine.  That  the  temporal- 
ities  of  the  church  oould  only  be  entnisted  to  men  cat  off  from  famil j 
ties  was  an  axiom  in  his  day,  and  thongh  he  does  not  himself  draw  the 
conclusión,  he  dearlY  r^^arded  the  snpposed  aooession  to  the  landed 
estates  of  the  chnrch  as  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  prohibition 
of  marriage  to  its  ministers  in  the  fourth  centary.'  Shortly  after- 
wards,  Pins  II.,  one  of  the  most  leamed  of  the  popes,  had  no  scmple 
in  admitting  that  the  primitiTe  chnrch  was  administered  by  a  married 
clergy.'  Just  before  the  Reformation,  Geoffix»i  Boussard,  deán  of 
the  fiículty  of  theology  of  Paris,  published,  in  1505,  a  dissertation  on 
priesdy  continence,  in  which  he  positÍTely  assumes,  as  the  basis  of 
his  argoment,  that  the  nse  of  marriage  was  nniversally  permitted  to 
those  in  holy  orders,  from  the  time  of  Christ  to  that  of  Siricius  and 
Innooent  I. ;  and  this  may  be  assiuned  to  be  the  opinión  of  the 
University  of  Paris,  for  Boussard  formaUy  snbmitted  his  tract  to  that 
body,  and  its  approbation  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  he  was  sub- 
seqnendy  elevated  to  its  chancellorship,  and  was  sent  as  its  delégate 
to  the  Council  of  Pisa.* 

Even  after  the  Reformation,  unezceptionable  orthodox  aathority 
is  found  to  the  same  effect  In  1564,  Pius  lY.  admitted  it  in  an 
epistle  to  the  Germán  princes,  and  explained  it  by  the  necessity  of 
the  times.^  Zaccaria,  probably  the  most  leamed  of  Gatholic  polémica 
on  the  subject,  endeavors  to  reconcile  his  belief  in  the  Apostolic 
origin  of  clerical  celibacy  with  the  indubitable  practico  of  the  primi- 
tiye  church,  by  suggesting  that  while  the  Apostles  commanded  the 


1  Casar  solien  todos  los  clérigos  antig- 
uamiente  en  el  oomienjBo  de  ul  nuestra 
ley,  s^unt  lo  fíacien  en  la  ley  vieja  de 
loe  judíos :  mas  después  deso  los  clérigos 
de  occidente,  que  obedecieron  siempre  á 
la  eglesia  de  Roma,  accordaron  de  vevir 
en  oastidat. — Las  Siete  Partidas  i.  vi.  89. 

'  Dial.  SophisB  et  Natura  Act.  4. 

'  Non  erravit  eoclesia  primitiva  qu» 
sacerdotíbus  permisit  uzores. — ^nei 
Sylvii   Epist    oxxx.    {ap.    Zacearla, 


Storia   Polémica   del   Celibato   Sacro, 
Boma,  1775,  p.  854). 

*  Boussard's  tract  ^'De  oontinentia 
Sacerdotum  sub  hac  queestione  nova. 
Ütrum  papa  possit  cum  sacerdote  dis- 
pensare ut  nubat,''  was  several  times 
reprínted.  The  edition  before  me  is 
that  of  Numbeig,  1610. 
,  ^  LePlat,  Concil.  Trident  Monument. 
VI.  887. 
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observance  of  the  rale  by  the  clergy  in  general,  yet  in  special  cases 
they  discreetly  dispensed  with  it  to  avoid  greater  scandals ;  and  that 
with  the  gradual  increase  of  these  dispensatíons  the  clergy  carne  at 
length  to  assume  the  indulgence  as  a  matter  of  conrse  without  asking 
for  special  licenses.^  More  logical  is  the  argument  brought  forward 
by  a  priest  named  Taillard,  resisting  in  1842  some  efforts  made  to 
introduce  priestly  marriage  in  Prussian  Poland.  He  cooUy  reasons 
that  if  celibacy  was  not  enforced  in  the  primitive  church,  it  ought  to 
have  been — "  if  the  celibacy  of  the  priesthood  be  not  from  the  be- 
ginning  of  Christianity,  it  ought  to  have  been  there,  for,  as  our  holy 
religión  comes  from  God,  it  should  contain  in  itself  all  the  means 
possible  to  elévate  the  nations  to  the  highest  point  of  liberty  and 


^  Zacearía,  op.  cit.  p.  65.  It  is  curí- 
ous  to  observe  how,  in  his  anziety  to 
explain  the  neglect  of  tiie  church  for 
these  assumed  Apostolic  commands, 
Zacearía  proeeeds  to  show  that  the  or- 
den of  the  Apostles  were  never  received 


as  absolutely  binding,  as  for  instance  in 
regard  to  theprohibltion  of  eating  blood 
and  animáis  oead  through  strangulation 
(Ib.  p.  116). 

*  Taillard,   Le  Gélibat  des  Prétres, 
Gneeen,  1842. 
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Althouoh  no  thought  existed  in  the  mind  of  Panl,  and  of  his  co- 
laborera  in  founding  the  church  of  the  Gentiles,  of  prohibiting  to  his 
disciples  the  instítution  of  marriage,  there  was  a  distinct  flavor  of 
asceticism  in  some  of  his  teachings,  which  might  readily  serve  as  a 
warrant  to  those  whose  zeal  was  greater  than  their  discretion,  to 
mortify  the  flesh  in  this  as  in  other  ways.  The  Apostle,  while 
admitting  that  the  Lord  had  forbidden  the  separation  of  husband  and 
wife,  said  of  the  nnmarried  and  widowers: 

"  It  Í8  good  for  them  if  they  abide  even  as  I.  But  if  they  cannot  contain  let 
ihem  many,  for  it  is  better  to  marry  than  to  bum." 

And  thongh  in  one  passage  he  seems  to  indícate  a  belief  that 
woman  could  onl j  be  saved  by  matemity  firom  the  punishment  incurred 
by  the  disobedience  of  Eve,  in  another  he  formally  declares  that  ^^he 
that  giveth  her  in  marríage  doeth  well;  but  he  that  giveth  her  not  in 
marriage  doeth  better,"  thus  showing  a  marked  preference  for  the 
celibato  state,  in  which  the  devout  could  give  themselves  up  wholly 
to  the  service  of  the  Lord.* 

The  Apostle*8  discussion  of  these  subjects  shows  that  already  there 
had  commenced  a  strong  ascetic  movement,  raising  questions  which 
he  found  hard  to  answer,  withont  on  the  one  hand  repressing  the 
ardor  of  serviceable  disciples,  and  on  the  other,  imposing  burdens  on 
neophytes  too  grievous  to  be  borne.  He  foresaw  that  the  former 
wonld  soon  run  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason,  and  he  condemned  in 
advance  the  heresies  which  should  forbid  marriage;'  but  that  the 
tendency  of  the  ñdthftil  lay  in  that  direction  was  inevitable.  In 
those  times,  no  one  would  join  the  in&nt  church  who  did  not  regard 
the  things  of  earth  as  vile  in  comparison  with  the  priceless  treasures 

1  I.  Cor.  vii.  8-9,  88.— I.  Tim.  ii.  14-16.  «  I.  Tim.  iv.  3. 
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of  heaven,  and  the  more  fervent  the  oonviction,  the  more  it  was  spt 
to  find  expression  in  mortifying  the  flesh  and  purchasing  salvatíon  bj 
the  sacrifice  of  passions  and  affections.  Such  especially  would  be 
the  tendencj  of  the  stronger  natores  which  lead  their  fellows;  and 
the  admiration  of  the  multitude  for  their  superior  virtue  and  fortitade 
would  soon  invest  them  with  a  reputation  for  holiness  which  would 
render  them  doubly  influential. 

There  was  much,  indeed,  in  the  teaching  of  the  church,  and  in  its 
relations  with  the  Gentiles,  to  promote  and  strengthen  this  tendency. 
The  world  into  which  Christianity  was  bom  was  hopelessly  corrupt. 
Licentiousnees,  probably,  has  never  been  more  defiant  than  amid  the 
splendors  of  the  early  Empire.  The  gossip  of  Suetonius  and  the 
denunciations  of  Juvenal  depict  a  society  in  which  purity  was  scarce 
understood,  and  in  which  unchastity  was  no  sin  and  hardly  even  a 
reproach.  To  reclaim  such  a  population  needed  a  new  system  of 
morality,  and  it  is  observable  that  in  the  New  Testament  particular 
stress  is  laid  upon  the  avoidance  of  fomication,  especially  after  the 
faith  had  begun  to  spread  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Judea.  The 
early  Ghristians  thus  were  a  thoroughly  puritan  sect,  teaching  by  ex- 
ampie  as  well  as  by  precept,  and  their  Uves  were  a  perpetual  protest 
against  the  license  which  reigned  around  them.^  It  therefore  was 
natural  that  converts,  after  their  eyes  were  opened  to  the  hideous 
nature  of  the  prevailing  vices,  should  feel  a  tendency  to  plunge  into 
the  other  extreme,  and  should  come  to  r^ard  even  the  lawfiíl  indul- 
gence  of  human  instincts  as  a  weakness  to  be  repressed.  Civilization, 
indeed,  owes  too  much  to  the  reform  which  Ghristianily  rendered 
possible  in  the  relations  of  the  sexes,  for  us  tp  condemn  too  severely 
even  the  extravagances  into  which  it  was  sometimos  betrayed. 

That  it  was  becoming  not  uncommon  íor  Ghristians  to  foUow  a 
celibato  life  ib  shown  by  various  passages  in  the  early  fathers.  St 
Ignatius  alindes  to  abstinence  &om  marriage  in  honor  of  Grod  as  a 
matter  not  uncommon,  but  which  was  whoUy  voluntary  and  to  be 
practised  in  humility  and  secrecy,  for  the  virtue  of  continence  would 
be  much  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  sin  of  pride.*     The 


^  Quid  enim  enumeremus  infinitam 
multitudinem  eorumqui  ab  inoontinenti 
intemperataque  vita  abducti  eunt  quum 
hadc  ípsa  didicissent?  —  Just.  Mart. 
Apol.  II. 

■  "Si  glorietur,  perditur:  et  si  videri 
velit  plus  Episcopo,  comiptus  est." — 
Ad  Polycarp.  cap.  v.     (Cureton's  Cor- 


pus Ignat.  p.  10. J  This  is  the  received 
Latín  text,  but  tue  weight  of  authoríty 
seems  to  incline  rather  to  the  reading 
irXfyv  Tov  tiruTKÓfrov  than  ic^áov  (Cureton, 
p.  228— Petermann's  Ignatius,  274-5). 
The  diSerence,  however,  is  of  little 
moment  to  our  present  purpose. 
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Apologista,  Justin  Marfcyr  about  the  year  150,  Athenagoras  about  180, 
and  Minacius  Félix  about  200,  all  refer  to  the  ehastity  and  sobríety 
which  characterized  the  sect,  the  celibacy  practised  by  some  members, 
and  the  single  marriage  of  others,  of  which  the  solé  object  was  the 
secaring  of  offipring  and  not  the  gratification  of  the  passions.  Atlien- 
agoras,  indeed,  condemns  the  exaggerations  of  asceticism  in  tenas 
which  show  that  already  they  had  made  their  appearance  among  ike 
more  ardent  disciples,  but  that  they  were  strongly  disapproved  by  the 
wiser  portion  of  the  Ghnrch.  Origen  seems  to  regard  celibacy  as 
rather  springing  firom  a  desire  to  serve  God  withoat  the  interruptions 
arising  from  the  cares  of  marriage  than  from  asceticism,  and  does  not 
hesitate  to  condemn  those  who  abandoned  their  wives  even  firom  the 
highest  motíves.^  The  impulse  towards  aceticism,  however,  was  too 
strong  to  be  resisted.  Zealots  were  not  wanting  who  boldly  dedared 
that  to  follow  the  precepts  of  the  Creator  was  incompatible  with 
salvation,  as  though  a  beneficent  God  should  créate  a  species  which 
conld  only  preserve  its  temporal  ezistenoe  by  forfeiting  its  promised 
etemity.  Ambitious  men  were  to  be  fonnd  who  sought  notoriety  or 
power  by  the  reputation  to  be  gained  firom  self-denying  austerities, 
which  bronght  to  them  foUowers  and  believers  venerating  them  as 
prophets.  Philosophers  were  there,  also,  who,  wearied  with  the  end- 
less  speculations  of  Fythagorean  and  Platonic  mysticism,  sought 
relief  in  the  practica!  morality  of  the  Gospel,  and  perverted  the  sim- 
plicity  of  its  teachings  by  interweaving  with  it  the  subde  philosophy 
of  the  schools,  producing  an  apparent  intoxication  which  plunged 
them  either  into  the  grossest  sensuality  or  the  most  rigorous  asceticism. 
Such  were  Julián  Cassianus,  Satumilus,  Marcion,  the  founder  of  the 
Marcionites,  Tatianus,  the  heresiarch  of  the  Encratitians,  and  the 
nnknown  authors  of  a  crowd  of  sects  which,  under  the  ñames  of 
Abstinentes,  Apotactici,  Excalceati,  etc.,  practised  various  forms  of 
self-mortification,  and  denounced  marriage  as  a  deadly  sin.'  Such, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  Yalentinus  and  Prodicus  who  originated  the 
mystic  libertinism  of  the  Gnostics;   Marcus,  whose  foUowers,  the 


1  Just.  Mari.  Apol.  ii. — Athenagor. 
pro  Christianis  Legat. — M.  Minuc. 
x'elicis  Octavius. — Orígenis  Comment. 
in  Matt.  xiY.  24-6. 

'  So  widelyspreadhadtheeedoctrineB 
become  by  me  end  of  the  second  cen- 
tuiy  ¿hat  Clement  of  Alezandria  de- 
votes  the  third  book  of  his  Strom&ta  to 
their  dificufflion  and  reñitation.     It  is 


not  worth  while  to  examine  their  pecu- 
liaríties  minutelj  here.  The  curíous 
reader  can  find  all  that  he  is  likely  to 
want  conceming  them  in  Irenseus,  Hip- 
pol^us,  Clement,  Epiphanius,  and 
Philastríus,  without  piungine  fiírther 
into  the  vast  sea  of  oontroverBial  patrís- 
tic  theologj. 
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MarooBÍans,  were  aocused  of  advocating  the  mo6t  disgustíiig  practioes, 
Garpocrates  who  held  tíiat  the  soul  was  obliged  to  haye  experience  of 
all  manner  of  evil  before  it  oould  be  elevated  to  Goá;  BaBÜides  whose 
sectaries  honored  the  passions  as  emanating  from  the  Greator,  and 
taaght  that  their  impulses  were  to  be  followed.  Even  the  Ebionites 
did  not  escape  the  taint,  if  Epiphanios  is  to  be  believed;  and  there 
was  also  a  sect  advocating  promiscuous  intercourse,  to  whom  the  ñame 
of  Nicolites  was  given  in  memory  of  the  story  of  Nicholas,  the 
deacon  of  the  primitive  church,  who  offered  to  his  fellow-disciples  the 
wife  whom  he  was  accused  of  loving  with  too  exclusive  a  devotion — 
a  sect  which  merited  the  reproof  of  St.  John,  and  which  has  a  special 
interest  for  us  because  in  the  eleventh  century  all  who  opposed  clerical 
celibacy  were  branded  with  its  ñame,  thus  affording  to  the  sacerdotal 
party  the  inestimable  advantage  of  stigmatizing  their  antagonists 
with  an  opprobrious  epithet  of  the  most  damaging  character,  and  of 
invoking  the  authority  of  the  Apocalypse  for  their  destruction.^ 

The  church  was  too  puré  to  be  led  astray  by  the  libertinism  of 
the  latter  class  of  heresiarchs.  The  time  had  not  yet  come  for  the 
former,  and  men  who,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  might  perhaps  have 
founded  powerful  orders,  and  have  been  reverenced  by  the  Ghristian 
world  as  new  incamations  of  Christ,  were,  through  their  anachro- 
nism,  stigmatized  as  heretics,  and  expelled  from  the  communion  of 
the  fidthftd.  Still,  their  religious  fervor  and  rigorous  virtue  had  a 
gradually  increasing  influence  in  stimulating  the  development  of  the 
ascetic  principie,  if  not  in  the  acknowledged  dogmas,  at  all  events, 
in  the  practice  of  the  church,  as  may  be  seen  when,  towards  the  dose 
of  the  second  century,  Dionysius  of  Corinth  finds  himself  obliged 
to  reprove  Pinytus,  Bishop  of  Gnosus,  for  endeavoring  to  render 
celibacy  compulsory  among  his  flock,  to  the  manifest  danger  of  those 
whose  virtue  was  less  austero.'  In  all  this,  unqueetionably,  the 
ascetic  ideas  of  the  East  had  much  to  do,  and  these  were  chiefly  repre- 
sented  by  Buddhism,  which,  since  the  reign  of  Asoka,  in  the  third 
century  B.G.,  had  been  the  dominant  religión  of  India.  A  curíous 
allusion  in  St.  Jerome  to  Buddha's  having  been  bom  of  a  virgin,* 


*  Apocalyps.  Ii.  6, 14, 15,  20. — Irensei 
contr.  HsBres.  i.  xxvi. — Hippolyti  Ref, 
omn.  Hasres.  iv.  xxiv. — Ciem.  Alex. 
Stromat.  Lib.  III. — Epiphan.  Heres. 
XXV. — The  injustice  thus  inflicted  on 
tíie  memory  of  the  worth^  Nicholas  is 


tion»  (Lib.  IV.  c.  viii.).  In  1679,  E.  P. 
Rothius  published  a  dissertation  {De 
Nieholaiti8)i  in  which  a  vast  mass  of 
curíous  Icarning  is  brought  to  the  vin- 
dication  of  the  apostolic  deacon. 

*  Rufin.  Hist.  Eocles.— -Euseb.  iv.  23. 


recognized  by  the  Apoetolical  Constitu-  i     >  Hieron.  adv.  Jovin.  Lib.  i.  c.  42. 
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shows  a  fiuniliarity  with  detaíls  of  Buddhist  belief  which  presupposes 
a  general  knowledge  of  that  fiúth ;  and  though  the  divinized  Maya, 
irifeof  Suddhodana,  is  not  absolntelj  descríbed  as  a  virgin  in  eastern 
iauditáon,  jet  she  and  her  hosband  had  taken  a  yow  of  continence 
before  Buddha,  from  the  Toshita  heaven,  to  fulfil  bis  predestined 
salvation  of  mankind  and  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  righteous- 
ness,  had  selected  her  as  the  vehicle  of  bis  incamation.  Much  in 
the  legend  of  bis  birth,  of  the  miracles  which  attended  it,  of  bis 
enconnter  with  the  Tempter,  and  other  details  of  bis  life,  is  curiously 
snggestive  of  the  source  whence  sprang  the  corresponding  legend  of 
the  Ufe  of  Christ,  more  particularly  as  related  in  the  pseudo-gospels.^ 
Not  only  tbis,  bnt  many  of  the  pbservances  of  Latín  Christíanity 
can  scarce  be  explained  save  by  derivation  from  Buddbism,  snch  as 
monastícism,  the  tonsure,  the  use  of  rosaries,  confession,  penance, 
and  absolution,  the  sign  of  the  cross,  relic-worsbip,  and  miracles 
wrought  by  relies,  the  parchase  of  salvation  by  gifts  to  the  church, 
pilgrímages  to  sacred  places,  etc.  etc.  Even  the  nimbas  which  in  sacred 
art  Borrounds  the  bead  of  holy  personages,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Sculptores  of  the  Buddhist  Topes,  and  the  Sangreal,  or  Holy  Cup  of 
tibe  Last  Supper,  which  was  the  object  of  lifelong  quest  by  the 
Cbristian  knight,  is  but  the  Patra  or  begging-dish  of  Buddha,  which 
was  the  subject  of  many  curious  legends.'  It  is  no  wonder  that 
when  the  good  Jesuit  missionaries  of  the  sixteenth  century  found 
among  the  beathen  of  Asia  so  much  of  what  tbey  were  &miliar  with 
at  home,  tbey  could  not  decide  whether  it  was  the  remains  of  a  preéx- 
isting  Catholicism,  or  whether  Satán,  to  damn  irrevocably  the  souls 
of  men,  had  parodied  and  travestied  the  sacred  mysteries  and  cere- 


^  Compare  Beal's  *<  Bomantic  Jje^ená. 
of  Sakhya  Buddha  Jñrom  the  Chínese 
Sanscrít,"  pp.  88  sqq.,  with  the  Prote- 
vangelion,  the  Ckwpeí  of  the  Infancy, 
the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus,  etc. 

Somewhat  simihir  to  the  Buddhist 
legend  is  the  assertion  of  the  Jainas 
thattheirgreat  Tirthankara,  Hahavira, 
selected  the  womb  of  Brahamani  Beva- 
nandi,  wife  of  Rishabha  Datta,  as  his 

Elace  of  birth ;  hut  Sakra,  indignant  that 
e  should  be  bom  in  the  Brahmán 
caste,  caused  him  to  be  transferred  to 
Trísala,  wife  of  the  Kshatriya  Siddhar- 
tha  (Kalpa  Sutra,  Bk.  i.  ch.  i.  Steven- 
son's  Translation,  pp.  24,  88).  Con- 
ceming  the  comparative  priority  of 
Jainism  and  Buddhism,  see  ThomajB^s 


'<  Jainism,  or  the  early  Faithof  Asoka/' 
London,  1877. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  perhaps  worth 
while  to  note  the  Mazoean  belief  in 
Saoshyans,  the  ñiture  Messiah,  who,  as 
in  Judaism,  is  to  overeóme  the  evil 
powers  at  the  end  of  the  world,  and 
preside  over  the  resurrection  of  man- 
Kind,  and  who  is  to  be  bom  of  a  yizgin, 
Eredhat  Fedri.  (Yendidad,  Fai^ard 
XIX.  18 ;  Bundehesh  xxx.  xxxii.  8,  9 ; 
Haug's  Essays,  Ed.  1878,  pp.  818-14). 
The  mode  of  his  conception  as  related 
in  the  Bundehesh,  may  be  compared 
with  the  less  decent  speculations  of  Sán- 
chez as  to  that  of  Christ. 

*  Beal's  Buddhist  Tiipitaka,  pp. 
ll-t-S. 
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monies,  and  introduced  them  in  those  distant  regionfl.^  We  are  there- 
fore  safe  in  ascribing  to  Buddhist  belie&  at  lea^t  a  portíon  of  the 
inflnence  which  led  the  church  into  the  extravagances  of  asceticism. 
The  first  official  manifestation  of  this  growing  tendency,  applied  to 
the  relations  of  the  sexes,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  legislation  with  regard 
to  seoond  mamages.  In  the  passagee  alluded  to  above  fix>m  Athenagoras 
and  Minucius  Félix,  the  fact  is  referred  to  that  second  marriageB  were 
already  regarded  as  little  better  than  aduIterouB,  while  Justin  Martyr 
denounces  them  as  sinfiíl,  in  spite  of  the  pennission  so  freely  granted 
by  St.  Paul  for  such  unions.^  Though  this  opinión  was  branded  by 
the  church  as  heretical  when  it  was  elevated  into  an  article  of  belief 
by  the  Montanists  and  Catharí,  or  Puritans,  and  though  even  the 
eminence  and  piety  of  Tertullian  could  not  save  him  from  excommu- 
nication  when  he  embraced  the  doctrine,  yet  the  orthodox  carne  very 
near  accepting  it,  for  the  Gouncil  of  Neocsesarea,  in  314,  forbade 
priests  from  honoring  with  their  presence  the  festivities  customary 
on  such  occasions,  as  those  who  married  a  second  time  were  subject 
to  penance,  and  that  of  Laodicea,  in  852,  deemed  it  a  matter  of 
indulgence  to  admit  to  communion  those  who  contracted  such  unions, 
after  they  had  redeemed  their  fiskult  by  fasting  and  prayer  for  a 
certain  time — ^a  principie  repeated  by  innumerable  councils  during 
the  Bucceeding  centuries.  So  far  did  this  prejudice  extend  that  as 
late  as  484  we  fínd  the  Pope,  St.  Gelasius,  obliged  to  remind  the 
faithíul  that  such  marriages  are  not  to  be  refused  to  laymen.'  It  is 
by  no  means  impossible  that  this  opposition  to  repeated  wedlock 
may  have  arisen,  or  perhaps  have  been  intensified,  by  a  similar  feel- 
ing  which  existed  among  the  Pagans,  at  least  with  regard  to  the 
second  marriages  of  women.  Moreover,  in  Rome  the  Flamen  Dialis 
was  restricted  to  a  single  marriage  with  a  virgin,  and  such  was  the 
strictness  with  which  this  was  observed  that  as  the  assistanoe  of  the 


^  Maríni,  Missioni  di  TumkinO|Roina, 
1668,  pp.  125,  481,  490  sq. 

•  *  *  Quare  vel  ut  natus  est  unusquisque 
nostrum  manet,  vel  nuptiis  copulatUB 
unicis,  ftecundfoenimdecorum  quoddam 
adulteríum  sunt. ' '  Athenag.  pro  Christ. 
Legat. — *'  Unius  matrímonii  vinculo 
libenter  inhierernuB,  cupiditate  procre- 
andi  aut  unam  scimus  aut  nullam. ''  M. 
Hinuc.  Felicia  Octavius. — "Ut  ii  qui 
lege  humana  bis  conj  ugium  ineunt  pecca- 
tores  Bunt  apud  pneceptorem  noBtrum." 
Justin.  Hart  Apol.  ii. — I.  Cor.  vii.  89. 


•  Ck)ncil  Neoc«fl.  ann.  814  c  7. — Con- 
cil.  Laodicens.  ann.  852  c.  1.— ^^lasii 
PP.  I.  Epist.  IX.  Rubr.  ad  cap.  xxii.— 
Of.  Hieron.  Epist  XLViii.  apologeticus, 
c.  18. — EJusd.  Gomment.  in  Jeremiam 
Prolog.  Even  in  modem  times  the 
priest  who  pronounces  a  benediction  on 
a  second  marriage  commits  an  offence 
subjecting  him  to  punishment  (Bodri- 
guez,  Kuova  Somma  de'Casi  di  Gos- 
cienza,  Venez.  1609.  P.  I.  cap.  ocxl. 
No.  4). 
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Flaminicay  his  wife,  was  neoessary  to  the  performance  of  some  re- 
ligiouB  rites,  he  was  obliged  to  resign  when  left  a  widower.^ 

Although  the  chorch  forbore  to  prohibit  abeolutely  the  repetition 
of  matrímony  among  the  laíty,  it  jet,  at  an  early  though  uncertain 
period,  imitated  the  rule  enforoed  on  the  flamen  Dialis,  and  rendered 
it  obligatory  on  the  priesthood,  thos  for  the  first  time  drawing  a  dis- 
tínct  line  of  separation  between  the  great  body  of  the  faithfid  and 
thoee  who  officiated  as  ministers  of  Ghrist.  It  thos  became  firmly 
and  irrevocably  established  that  no  ^^digamns"  or  husband  of  a 
second  wife  wafl  admissible  to  holy  orders.  As  early  as  the  time  of 
Tertallian  we  find  the  role  formaUy  ezpressed  by  him,  and  he  eyen 
aseares  us  that  the  whole  stmcture  of  the  chorch  was  based  apon  the 
single  marriages  of  its  ministers.  Indeed,  the  holy  rites  carne  to 
be  regarded  as  so  entirely  incompatible  with  repetition  of  wedlock 
that  the  Council  of  Elvira,  in  305,  while  admitting  that  in  cases  of 
extreme  necessity  a  layman  might  administer  baptism,  is  carefal  to 
specify  that  he  most  not  be  a  '^  digamos.'*' 

Yet  this  restriction  on  the  priesthood  was  not  easily  enforced,  and 
already  we  b^n  to  hear  the  complaints,  which  have  followed  oninter- 
mptedly  for  more  than  fifteen  hundred  years,  of  the  evasión  or  dis- 
regard  of  the  r^olations  whereby  the  chorch  has  sooght  to  repress 
the  irrepressible  instincts  of  homanity.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
third  centary  Hippolytos,  Bishop  of  Portos,  in  his  enomeration  of 
the  evil  ways  of  Pope  Calixtos,  taxes  the  pontiff  with  admitting  to 
the  priesthood  men  who  had  been  married  twice,  and  even  thrice, 
and  with  permitting  priests  to  marry  while  in  orders.  Even  the 
great  aposde  of  celibacy,  St.  Jerome,  expresses  sorprise  that  Océanos 
should  object  to  Garterios,  a  Spanish  bishop,  on  the  groond  that  he 
had  had  a  wife  before  baptism,  and  a  second  one  after  admission  to 
the  chorch.  The  world,  he  adds,  is  foll  of  soch  prelates,  not  only  in 
the  lower  orders  bot  in  the  episcopate,  the  digamoos  members  of  which 
exoeed  in  nomber  the  three  hondred  prelates  lately  assembled  at  the 
Gooncil  of  Bimini.  Tet  this  was  the  formal  role  of  the  chorch  as 
enonciated  in  the  Apostolic  Gonstitotions  and  Ganons — bodies  of  eccle- 
siastical  law  not  incloded,  indeed,  in  the  canon  of  Scriptore,  bot  yet  so 


»  Val.  Max.  n.  i.  8.— Plut.  Quaestt.  I     «  Tertull.  Lib.  di  Exhort.  Castit.  vii.j 
Soman.  106. — Diod.  Sicul.  xii.  14. —  de    Monogam.    xi. — ConciL    Eliberit. 
Tertall.  Lib.  di  Exhort.  Gastit.  xiii. —  |  xxxviii. 
Auli  Gellii  X.  15. 
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venerable  that  their  origin  was  airead j  lost  sight  of,  and  they  were  every- 
where  received  as  authorítative  expositions  of  prímitive  discipline.' 

The  introductíon  of  this  entering-wedge  is  easily  explicable.  St. 
Paul  had  specified  the  monogamic  condition — "  unius  uxorís  vir  " — 
as  a  prerequisite  to  the  diaconate,  priestbocd,  and  episcopate,  and  the 
temper  of  the  times  was  such  as  to  lead  irresistibly  to  this  being 
taken  in  its  literal  sense,  rather  than  to  adopt  the  more  rational  view 
that  it  was  intended  to  exelude  those  among  the  Gentiles  who  in- 
dulged  in  the  prevalent  vice  of  concubinage,  or  who  among  the  Jews 
had  feJlen  into  the  sin  of  poljgam j— or  those  among  either  race  who 
had  taken  advantage,  either  before  or  after  conversión,  of  the  dis- 
graceíul  hxity  prevalent  with  regard  to  divorces,  for,  as  we  leam 
f5pom  Origen,  the  rule  was  by  no  means  obeyed  which  forbade  a 
divorced  person  to  marry  during  the  lifetime  of  the  other  spouse.' 

When  once  this  principie  was  fairly  established,  and  when  at  the 
same  time  the  efforts  of  the  Montanists  to  render  it  binding  on  the 
whole  body  of  Christian  believers  had  failed,  a  distinction  was  en- 
forced  between  the  clergy  and  the  laity,  as  regards  the  marriage-tie, 
which  gave  to  the  former  an  affectation  of  sanctity,  and  which  was 
readily  capable  of  indefinito  expansión.  It  is  therefore  easy  to  com- 
prehend  the  reviva!,  which  shortly  followed,  of  the  oíd  Levitical  rule 
requiring  the  priesthood  to  marry  none  but  virgins — a  rule  which 
was  early  adopted,  though  it  took  long  to  establish  it  in  practico,  for 


*  Hippol.  Ref.  omn.  Hseres.  ix.  vii. — 
Hieron.  Epist.  LXix.  ad  Oceanum. — 
Constit.  Apóstol.  VI.  17. — Canon.  Após- 
tol, zvii.i  xviii.,  ziz. 

«  I.  Tim.  iii.  2,  11,  12— Tit.  i.  6.— 
Origenis  Comraent.  in  Matt.  xiv.  28. 
The  polygamy  practised  by  the  Jews 
from  the  earliest  times  was  continued 
after  the  Dispersión.  Justin  Martyr 
taxes  them  with  it  (Dial,  cum  Try- 
phone),  and  Theodosius,  in  398,  endeav- 
ored  to  suppress  it  (Const.  7  Cod.  Lib. 
II.  Tit.  ix.)  by  a  law,  the  preservation  of 
which  by  Justinian,  añer  an  interval 
of  nearly  a  century  and  a  half,  shows 
that  the  necessity  for  the  prohibition 
stiil  existed.  Even  among  some  of  the 
eastern  Christlans  the  precept  was  re- 
quired,  if  we  may  beüeve  some  ancient 
Arabio  canons,  which  pass  under  the 
ñame  of  the  Üouncil  of  Nic®a  (Decret. 
ex  Quatuor  Regum  libris  can.  v.  ap. 
Harduin.  Concil.  I.  611). 

This  explanation  of  St.  PauPs  injuno- 


tion  is  adopted  by  Theophylact  (Com- 
ment.  in  I.  Epist.  ad  Timoth.)  and  íb 
expressed  in  the  paraphrase  '<  non  plores 
haoens  uxores  quam  unam,"  in  a  tract 
of  uncertain  date,  attríbuted  to  St. 
Cyprian  or  St.  Augustin  (De  xii. 
Abusionibus  Seculie  cap  x.  ap.  Opp.  S. 
Cvpriani  Mantissa  p.  49,  Oxon.  1682). 
This  is  likewise  the  view  put  forwara 
by  the  Church  of  Geneva  in  1668,  when 
replying  to  certain  queries  of  the  Hugue- 
not  Synod  of  Lyons  (Cap.  XX i.  Art.  x. 
ap.  Quick,  Synodicon  in  Ghill.  Kéform. 
1. 49 ) .  Origen  's  discussion  of  the  matter 
(Comment.  in  Matt.  xiv.  28-4)  shows 
how  doubtful  he  considered  it. 

In  fact,  if  the  text  is  to  be  construed 
with  rigorous  exactness,  it  would  exelude 
all  unmarried  men  from  the  episcopate, 
and  this  seems  to  be  the  sense  attríbuted 
to  it  in  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  (Lib. 
II.  c.  ii.),  which  in  commenting  upon 
it  do  not  appear  to  contémplate  Mche- 
lors  as  eligiDie. 
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as  late  as  414  we  find  Innooent  I.  complaining  that  men  who  had 
•taken  widows  to  wife  were  even  eleyated  to  the  episoopate,  and  Leo 
I.  devoted  several  of  his  epistles  to  its  enforcement.^  A  coroUary  to 
this  speedily  foUowed,  whioh  reqoired  a  príest  whose  wife  was  gailty 
of  adultery  to  put  her  away,  since  further  commeroe  with  her  ren- 
dered  him  nnfit  for  the  fiínctions  of  his  office ;  and  this  agaín,  as 
subsequent  anthorities  were  carefiíl  to  point  out,  afforded  a  powerful 
reason  for  requiring  absolute  celibacy  on  the  part  of  the  clergy,  for, 
in  view  of  the  fragility  of  the  sex,  no  man  could  feel  assured  that  he 
was  not  subject  to  this  disability,  ñor  coold  the  faithful  be  oertain 
that  his  minÍBtrations  were  not  tainted  with  irregularity.'  We  thos 
reach  the  state  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  at  the  cióse  of  the  third 
century,  as  anthoritatively  set  forth  in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions 
and  Canons — bishops  and  priests  allowed  to  retain  the  wives  which 
they  may  have  had  before  ordination,  but  not  to  marry  in  orders ; 
the  lower  grades,  deaeons,  subdeacons,  etc.,  allowed  to  marry  after 
entering  the  church ;  but  all  were  to  be  husbands  of  but  one  wife, 
who  must  be  neither  a  widow,  a  divorced  woman,  ñor  a  concubine.' 

Meanwhile,  public  opinión  had  moved  &ster  than  the  canons. 
Ascetic  sects  multiplied  and  increased,  and  the  highest  authorities  in 
the  church  oould  not  always  resist  the  contagión.  A  fresh  incite- 
ment,  indeed,  had  been  found  in  the  neo-platonic  philosophy  which 
aróse  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  century.  Ammonius  Saccas,  its 
fottnder,  was  a  Christian,  though  not  altogether  orthodox,  and  his 
two  most  noted  disciples,  Origen  and  Plotinus,  &irly  illustrate  the 
influence  which  his  doctrines  had  upon  both  the  Christian  and  the 
Pagan  world.  As  to  the  latter,  neo-platonism  borrowed  from  Chris- 
tian and  Indian  as  well  as  Greek  philosophy,  evolving  out  of  them 
all  a  system  of  elevated  mysticism  in  which  the  senses  and  the  ap- 
petites  were  to  be  controUed  as  severely  almost  as  in  the  Sankhya 
and  Buddhist  schools.  Commerce  between  the  sexes  was  denounced 
as  a  poUution  degrading  to  the  soul,  and  the  best  offering  which  a 
worshipper  could  bring  to  the  Deity  was  a  soul  absolutely  free  from 
all  trace  of  passion.^    Although  neo-platonism  engaged  in  a  hopeless 


»  Levit.  XXI.  18-14.— Innocent.  PP.  I. 
Epist.  xxü.  c.  1.— EpUtt.  León.  PP.  I. 
ap.  Harduin.  Concil.  I.  1767,  1772, 
etc. 

'  Goncil.  Eliberit.  can.  66. — Ooncil. 
Neocnearens  c.  8. — Concil.Tarraconenfl. 
ann.  516.  can.  9. — Boussardus  de  Con- 


tinent.   Sacerdot.   Prop.  6.,  Nuremb., 
1610. 

•  Conatit  Apóstol,  vi.  17. — Canon. 
Apoetol.  VI.  XVII.  XVIII.  xxx.  xxvii. 

*  Popphyr.  de  Abetinent.  ii.  46,  61 ; 
IV.  20. — Cf.  Jambl.  de  Myeteriia  iv.  xi. 
— Damasceni  Yit.  Isidori  811. 
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Btmggle  to  stay  the  advancing  tide  of  Christianity,  and  thus  became 
it8  moBt  active  opponent,  jet  the  lofty  asceticism  which  it  inculcated^ 
could  not  be  without  influence  upon  its  antagonists,  were  it  only 
through  inflaming  the  emolation  of  those  who  were  already  predio 
poBed  to  regard  the  mortification  of  the  flesh  as  a  means  of  raising 
the  soul  to  oommunion  with  God.^ 

How  these  motives  worked  upon  an  ardent  and  uncompromising 
temperament  is  seen  in  the  selfHsacrifice  of  Origen,  showing  how  ab- 
sorbing  was  the  struggle,  and  how  intense  was  the  conviction  that 
nature  must  be  conquered  at  all  hazards  and  by  any  practicable 
means,  although  he  himself  afterwards  condemned  this  practical  ren- 
dering  of  the  text  {Matt.  xix.  12)  on  which  it  was  founded.  Origen 
was  by  no  means  the  fírst  who  had  sought  in  this  way  to  gain  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  for  he  alludes  to  it  as  a  matter  by  no  means  un- 
exampled,  and  before  him  Justin  Martyr  had  chronicled  with  appro- 
bation  a  similar  case.  In  fact,  there  is  said  to  have  been  an  obscene 
sect  which  under  the  ñame  of  Yalesians  foUowed  the  practico  and 
procured  proselytes  by  inflicting  forcible  mutilation  upon  all  who 
were  unhappy  enough  to  &11  into  their  hands ;  and  though  their 
date  and  locality  are  unknown  to  those  who  allude  to  them,  it  would 
be  rash,  in  view  of  similar  eccentricities  existing  in  more  modem 
times,  to  pronounce  them  whoUy  apocryphal.  The  repeated  prohi- 
bitions  of  the  practico,  in  the  canons  of  the  succeeding  century, 
show  how  difficult  it  was  to  eradicate  the  belief  that  such  self-immo- 
lation  was  an  acceptable  offering  to  a  beneficent  Creator.  Sextus 
Philosophus,  an  ascetic  author  of  the  third  century,  whose  writings 
long  passed  current  under  the  ñame  of  Pope  Sixtus  II.,  did  not  hesi- 
tate  openly  to  advócate  it,  and  though  his  arguments  were  regarded 
as  heretical  by  the  church,  they  were  at  least  as  lógica!  as  the  prac- 
tical application  given  to  the  texts  commonly  cited  in  defence  of  the 
prohibition  of  marriage.' 


1  For  the  influence  of  Buddhism  on 
Neo-platonism,  Gnoeticism,  and  Mani- 
chffiism,  see  A.  Weber,  Indische  Bkizsen, 
pp.  68,  91. 

*  Origenis  Comment.  in  Matt.  XV.  1-8. 
— Just.  Martyr.  Apolog.  II. — Epiphan. 
Hseree.  LVii.  —  Can.  Apóstol,  xxii. 
XXIII.  XXIV. — Ooncil.Nica9n.c.i.— -Con- 
cil.  ArelatenB.  II.  ann.  452  c.  vii.,  etc. — 
Sezti  Philos.  Sent  ix. — At  the  doBe  of 
the  twelfth  centuiy  the  canons  were  re- 
laxed  by  Olement  III.  in  favor  of  a 


Eriest  of  Ravenna  whose  ascotic  ardor 
ad  led  him  to  foUow  the  ezample  of 
Origen,  and  who  was  permitted  to  re- 
tain  all  the  ñinctions  of  the  priesthood 
exc^t  the  ministry  of  the  altar  (Can. 
iv.  Extra,  I.  xx.).  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
turv,  Ambrosio  Morales,  a  Dominican, 
tooK  the  same  effectual  means  to  extin- 
guish  his  passions  and  was  in  conse- 
quence  expelled  from  the  Order,  as  ro- 
quired  by  the  canons.  He  betook  him- 
self to  literature  and  died  in  1690,  at 
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Not  all^  however,  who  sought  the  praise  or  the  merits  of  austerily 
were  prepared  to  paj  sach  a  price  for  victory  in  the  stniggle  with 
themselves.  Enthusiastic  spirits,  exalted  with  the  progpect  of  earthlj 
peaoe  and  heavenly  rewards  promised  to  those  who  should  preserve 
the  purity  of  virginity  and  live  abstracted  from  the  caree  and  pleasures 
of  family  life,  firequendy  took  the  yow  of  continenoe  which  had 
already  become  cnstomary.  This  yow  as  yet  was  purely  voluntary. 
It  bonnd  those  who  assumed  it  only  during  their  own  pleasnre,  ñor 
were  they  during  its  continoance,  in  any  way  segr^ated  from  the 
world.  So  untrammelled,  indeed,  were  their  actions  that  Cyprian  is 
forced  to  rebuke  the  holy  virgins  for  frequenting  the  public  baths  in 
which  both  sexes  indiscriminately  exposed  themselves,  and  he  does 
not  hesitate  to  attríbute  to  this  cause  much  of  the  rain  and  dishonor 
of  its  votaries  which  aflUcted  the  church.^  Yet,  this  was  by  no  means 
the  severest  trial  to  which  many  of  them  subjected  their  constancy. 
Perhape  it  was  to  court  spiritoal  martyrdom  and  to  show  to  their  ad- 
mirers  a  virtue  robust  enough  to  endure  the  moet  fiery  triáis,  perhaps 
it  was  that  they  found  too  late  that  they  had  overestimated  their 
strength,  and  that  existence  was  a  burden  without  the  society  of  some 
beloved  object — but,  whatever  may  have  been  the  motive,  it  became 
a  frequent  custom  to  associate  themselves  with  congenial  souls  of  the 
other  sex,  and  form  Platonic  unions  in  which  they  aspired  to  main- 
tain  the  purity  which  they  had  vowed  to  Grod.  At  the  best,  the  sensi- 
ble members  of  the  church  were  scandalized  by  these  performances, 
which  aSbrded  so  much  scope  for  the  mockery  of  the  heathen;  but 
scandal  frequently  was  justified,  for  Natore  often  asserted  her  out- 


the  age  of  sixty,  while  professor  of 
doquence  in  tbe  Uniyenity  of  Alcalá 
(De  Thou,  Lib.  xcix.).  The  practice 
haa  perpetuated  itoelf  to  the  nineteenth 
centurv  in  a  BuBsian  eect,  which  Cath- 
erine  ÍI.  and  her  suooessoiB  endeavored 
in  vain  to  repress.  In  1818  Alexander 
II.  ordered  ine  enthosiasts  banished  to 
Sibería,  but  the  ardor  with  which  they 
courted  martyrdom  rendered  their  zeal 
dangerously  contaeious  and  they  were 
left  in  obscurity,  in  the  hope  of  their 
dying  out  (Pluquet,  Dict.  dee  Hérésies, 
8.  y.  MuHléa  de  Russie),  This  proved 
equally  ineffectual,  for  a  reoent  traveller 
describes  them  nnder  the  ñame  oíSkop- 
«ia  as  a  large  tribe  inhabiting  the  Cau- 
casus,  where  they  flourish  in  spite  of 
the  moet  energetic  measures  of  repres- 


sion  on  the  part  of  the  goyemment — 
imprísonmenty  banishment  to  Siberia, 
conscription,  and  eyen  the  death  pen- 
alty bemg  powerless  to  overeóme  meir 
fanaticism  (Brugach,  Beise  der  Preus- 
flischen  G^andschaft  nach  Persien, 
1860-1  y  ap.  London  Beader,  Jan.  8, 
1868).  Buffon  (Hist.  Nat.  de  PHomme, 
ap.  Helsen,  Abus  du  Célibat  des  Prétres, 
p.  52)  States  that  he  was  acquainted 
with  a  priest  who  had  adopted  this  mode 
as  the  only  one  topreserye  his  yirtue. 

»  Cyprian.  de  Habit.  Viiyin.— That 
such  laxity  was  indulged  in  by  pro- 
fessed  yiígins  is  the  more  remarkable 
since  promiscuous  bathing  was  forbid- 
den  to  eyerv  one  by  the  Apostolic  Con- 
stitutionSy  ¿ib.  I.  c.  x. 
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raged  rights  to  the  shame  and  confusión  of  the  hapless  votaries  of  an 
artificial  and  superhuman  perfection.  Tertullian  does  not  heeitate  to 
assert  that  the  deeire  of  enjojing  the  reputation  of  virginity  led  to 
much  secret  immorality,  the  efiects  of  which  were  concealed  by  re- 
sort  to  in&nticide.^  Gyprian  chronicles,  not  with  surprise  but  sor- 
row,  the  numerous  instances  which  he  had  known  of  rain  resolting 
to  thoee  who  had  so  &tally  miscalculated  their  power  of  resistance: 
with  honest  indignatíon  he  denounces  the  ecclesiastics  who  abandoned 
themselves  to  practices  which,  if  not  absolutely  criminal,  were  bru- 
tally  degrading:  and  with  a  degree  of  common-sense  hardly  to  be 
looked  for  in  so  warm  an  admirer  of  the  perfection  of  virginity,  he 
advises  that  those  whose  weakness  rendered  doubtíul  the  strict  ob- 
servance  of  their  vows  should  retum  to  the  worid  and  satisfy  their 
longings  in  legitímate  marriage.'  The  heresiarch  Paul  of  Samosata 
affords,  perhaps,  the  most  conspicuous  example  of  the  extént  to  which 
these  and  similar  practices  were  sometímes  carried,  and  in  condemning 
him,  the  good  fathers  of  the  Council  of  Antíoch  lamented  the  general 
prevalence  of  the  evils  thence  arising.'  Cyprian's  prudent  consider- 
ation  for  the  weakness  of  human  nature  was  as  yet  shared  by  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities.  In  the  order  of  widows  professed,  which 
was  recognized  by  the  early  church,  the  Apostolic  Gonstítatíons  enjoin 
that  none  should  be  admitted  below  the  age  of  sixty,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  danger  of  their  infringing  their  vows  by  a  seoond  maniage,  but 
the  writer  is  carefíil  to  add  that  such  a  marriage  is  not  to  be  con- 
demned  for  itself,  but  only  on  account  of  the  fidsehood  which  it  occa- 
sioned.  These  widows  and  virgins  were  supported  out  of  the  títhes 
of  the  church,  and  were,  therefore,  necessarily  subjected  to  its  con- 
trol, so  that  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  there  was  nothing  irrevocable 
in  the  vows  wherewith  they  were  bound.  The  chango  is  marked  by 
the  end  of  the  century,  when  widows  who  thus  forsook  their  order 
were  unrelentingly  and  irrevocably  condemned,  deprived  of  com- 
munion,  and  expelled  from  social  intercourse.^ 

While  the  Ghristian  world  was  thus  agitated  with  the  speculative 


*  Tertull.  de  Virgin,  veland.  c.  xv. 

'  Gyprian.  Epist  iy.  ad  Pomponium. 

•  Goncil.  Antioch  (Harduin.  Concil. 
I.  198).  Cf.  Lactant.  Divin.  Instit.  vi. 
zix. — -Extravaganoes  of  this  kind  loof 
oontinued  to  be  a  favoríte  exercise  witn 
enihufliasta.  In  450  the  anchorites  of 
Palestino  are  descríbed  as  herding  to- 


gether  without  distínction  of  sex,  and 
with  no  garments  but  a  breech-clout ; 
while  othen  who  frequented  the  cities 
exhibited  their  self-control  by  appear^ 
ing  in  the  public  baths  wilh  women. 
(Niceph.  Calliflt.  H.  E.  xiv.  60.) 

*  Constit.    Apo0t.   II.  i.  ii.— -Statut. 
Sedes.  Antiq.  civ. 
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doctrines  and  practical  obseryances  of  so  manj  enthusiasts,  heretical 
and  orthodox,  who  seemed  to  r^ard  the  relatíons  between  the  sexos 
as  the  crucial  test  and  most  trnstworthy  exponent  of  religious  ardor, 
a  new  dogma  aróse  in  the  East  and  advanced  with  a  rapidity  which 
shows  how  much  progress  the  ascetic  spirit  had  ahreadj  made,  and 
how  ripe  were  the  unsettled  minds  of  zealots  to  welcome  whatever 
Bjstem  of  belief  promised  to  trample  most  ruthlesslj  upon  natore, 
and  to  render  the  path  of  salvation  inaccessible  to  all  save  those 
capable  of  the  stemest  self-mortification.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
ihird  century,  the  Persian  Manes  made  his  advent  in  the  Empire, 
prodaiming  himself  as  the  Paracleto  and  as  a  new  and  higher  Apostle. 
Thongh  his  career  as  an  envoj  of  Ghrist  was  stoutly  resisted  bj  the 
orthodox,  and  though,  after  a  chequered  life,  he  was  flayed  aliye,  and 
his  followers  in  Persia  were  slaughtered  by  Yarahran  I./  his  westem 
disciples  were  more  fortúnate,  and  the  hatefíil  ñame  of  Manichsean 
aoquired  a  sinister  notoriety  which  maintained  its  significanoe  for  a 
thousand  years.  His  system  was  a  compound  of  several  fiíiths,  and 
though  it  &iled  in  its  comprehensivo  design  to  bring  all  mankind 
together  in  one  form  of  belief,  it  yet  had  features  which  won  for  it 
the  enthusiastic  adhesión  of  men  of  diverso  races.  The  way  was 
already  prepared  for  its  reception  among  both  Oentiles  and  Chris- 
tians  by  the  prevalence  on  the  one  hand  of  the  Mithraic  worship, 
and  on  the  other  of  Gnosticism.  The  Dualistic  theory  was  attractive 
to  those  who  were  disheartened  in  the  vain  attempt  to  reconcile  the 
existence  of  evil  with  an  omnipotent  and  all-merciful  Creator ;  the 
Platonic  identity  of  the  soul  with  the  Godhead  was  a  recommend»- 
tíon  to  the  schoolmen ;  the  Brahmanical  and  Buddhist  views  as  to 
abstinence  from  meat  and  marríage  won  adherents  among  the  remains 
of  the  ascetic  sects,  and  were  acceptable  even  to  those  among  the 
orthodox  who  were  yielding  to  the  increasing  influence  of  asceticism. 
The  fierce  temporal  persecntion  of  the  still  Pagan  emperors,  and  the 
unavailing  anathemas  of  the  church,  as  yet  confined  to  mere  spiritual 
censures,  seemed  only  to  give  fresh  Ímpetus  to  the  proselyting  energy 
of  the  Elect,  and  to  scatter  the  seed  more  widely  among  the  faithful. 
After  this  period  we  hear  but  little  of  the  earlier  ascetic  heresies ; 


^  Cbroníque  de  Tabari,  Bd.  Rothen- 
berg,  II.  90.  It  íb  curious  to  observe 
that  Persian  tradition  represented  Manes 
as  a  Chineae  magician  and  an  excellent 
painter,  who  oonstructed  figures  that 
were  able  to  move,  and  thus  deceived 


the  people.  After  gaining  the  oonfl- 
dence  of  the  monansh,  he  was  van- 
quished  in  controversy  with  the  chief 
Jiobed,  and  was  flayed  alive.  (MohPs 
Livre  des  Bois,  Y.  879-81.) 
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the  syBtem  of  Manes,  as  moulded  by  bis  followers,  was  so  much 
more  complete,  that  it  swallowed  up  its  prototypes  and  rívals,  and 
ooncentrated  upon  itself  the  yindictiveness  of  a  oombined  churcb  and 
State.  So  tborough  was  tbis  identifícation  tbat  in  381  an  edict  of 
Theodosins  tibe  Great  directed  against  the  Manicbseans  assumes  that 
the  sects  of  Encratit»,  Apotactitse,  Hydroparastítae,  and  Saccoforí 
were  merely  nominal  disgoises  adopted  to  elude  detection.^ 

Tbat  Manicbffiism,  in  fiíct,  exercised  a  substantial  influence  over 
orthodoxy  is  sbown  in  otber  directions  besides  that  of  ascetidsm. 
It  can  scarce  be  doubted  that  the  expansión  of  the  penitential  remis- 
sion  of  sins  into  the  system  of  pnrchasable  indolgences  received  a 
powerful  únpulsion  from  the  precedent  set  by  Manes ;  and  the  de- 
nunciations  of  Ephraem  Syrus  form  a  fitting  precursor  to  those  of 
Luther.  In  the  same  way  the  Eucharist  was  diverted  fírom  its  origi- 
nal form  of  a  substantial  meal— one  of  the  means  by  whicb  the 
charity  of  the  churcb  was  administered  to  the  poor — into  the  sym- 
bolical  wafer  and  wine  whicb  assimilated  it  so  closely  to  the  Izeshne 
sacrifíce,  the  most  frequent  Mazdean  rite,  and  one  which,  like  the 
Mass,  was  customarily  performed  for  the  benefít  of  departed  souls.' 
Manes,  in  combining  Mazdeism  with  Gbristianity,  had  adopted  the 
Eucharist  in  the  Mazdean  form,  and  had  confined  the  use  of  the  cap 
to  the  priesthood ;  and  this  lay  communion  in  one  element  became 
so  well  recognized  as  a  test  of  Manichseism  that  Leo  the  Oreat 
ordered  the  exconmmnication  of  all  who  received  the  sacrament  after 
that  &shion.'  It  may  therefore  be  remarked  as  a  curious  ooincidence 
that  when  Manichseism  was  revived  by  the  Albigenses,  in  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries,  the  churcb,  which  until  then  had  preserved  its 
ancient  custom,  adopted  the  lay  communion  in  one  element  and 
adhered  to  it  so  rigidly  that,  as  we  sball  see  bereafter,  not  even 
the  dread  of  the  Hussite  schism  ñor  the  eamest  requests  of  those 


1  Lib.  XVI.  Cod.  Theod.  Tit.  v.  1.  7. 
— Cf.  Concil.  Quinisext,  c.  95. 

Sc^thianus,  the  precursor  of  Manes, 
Í8  BSid  by  Bpiphanius  (Heeres.  lxvi.) 
to  have  visited  India  and  %■>  have 
brought  from  tbere  certain  books  of 
magic,  which  must  have  been  Bud- 
dhist,  as  Buddhism  was  at  that  period 
supremo  in  the  Península.  His  dis- 
expíe,  TerbinthuSí  the  link  between 
him  and  Manes,  assumed  the  ñame 
of  the  Buddha. 

*  Ephraemi  Syri  Hymn.  n.  (Weg- 


nem,  ManichaBonim  Indulgentias, 
Lipsiss  1827)  —  Thomas's  Sassanian 
Inscríptions,  p.  65. — Mainyo-i-khard, 
West's  Ed.  XVI.  16  sq.  and  West's 
note  p.  160;  Glossary  p.  64. — Haug's 
Essays,  Bombay  Ed.  p*  289. — Shayast 
la-Shayast  xvii.  2  (West's  Pahlavi 
Texto,  Pt  I.  p.  882  and  West*s  note 
p.  284).—- Dadistan-i  Dinik,ch.  xxviii. 
-XXX.  (Pahlavi  Texto,  II.  68  sqq.) — 
Plutarch  de  Isid.  et  Osiríd.  46.^ 
Justin.  Mart.  Apolog.  II. 

>  León.  PP.  I.  Serm.  xlii.  cap.  5. 
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irho  remaíned  {aithful  duiing  the  penis  of  the  Refonnation,  could 
induce  it  to  grant  the  cup  to  the  laity.  Lay  oommunion  in  one  ele- 
ment  drew  a  line  of  distinction  between  the  priest  and  bis  flock 
i/rhich  the  former  woold  not  willinglj  abandon. 

Although,  in  the  región  of  asceticifim,  the  church  might  not  be 
-willing  to  adopt  the  Manichsean  doctrine  that  man's  bodj  is  the  work 
of  the  Evil  Principie,  and  that  the  Soul  as  partaking  of  the  snb- 
stance  of  God  was  engaged  in  an  etemal  war  with  it,  and  should  thus 
abuse  and  mortify  it\  yet  the  general  tendencies  of  the  religious  en- 
thusiasm  of  the  time  made  the  practical  result  common  to  all,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  spreading  belief  in  Manes  exercised  a 
powerfiíl  influence  in  acoelerating  the  progress  of  orthodox  asceti- 
cism.  The  &ct  that  as  yet  the  chorch  was  persecnted  and  had  no 
power  of  imposing  its  yoke  on  others  bound  it  to  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  its  character  for  superior  sanctity  and  virtue;  and  ardent 
believers  could  not  afford  to  let  themselyes  be  outdone  by  heretics  in 
the  austerities  which  were  popularly  received  as  the  conclusive  evi- 
dence  of  religious  sincerity.  We  may  therefore  easily  imagine  a 
riyalry  in  asoeticism  which,  however  unoonscious,  may  yet  have  pow- 
erfíilly  stimulated  the  stem  and  unbending  souls  of  snch  men  as  St. 
Antony,  Malchus,  and  Hilarión,  even  as  TertuUian,  after  combating 
the  errors  of  Montanus,  adopted  and  ezaggerated  bis  ascetic  heresies. 
It  would  be  easy  to  show  from  the  hagiologies  how  soon  the  church 
yirtaally  assented  to  the  Manichsean  notion  that  the  body  was  to  be 
mortified  and  maoerated  as  the  only  mode  of  tríumphing  in  the  per- 
ennial  struggle  with  the  evil  principie,  but  this  would  be  foreign  to 
our  Bubject.  It  is  sufScient  for  us  here  to  indicate  how  narrowly  in 
process  of  time  she  escaped  from  adopting  practically,  if  not  theoret- 
ically,  the  Mauichsean  condemnation  of  marriage.  This  is  clearly 
demonstrated  by  the  writings  of  the  orthodox  Fathers,  who  in  their 
extrayagant  praise  of  yirginity  could  not  escape  from  decrying  wed- 
lock.  It  was  stigmatized  as  the  means  of  transmitting  and  perpet- 
uating  original  sin,  an  act  which  necessarily  entailed  sin  on  its 
participants,  and  one  which  at  best  could  only  look  for  mercy  and 
pardon  and  be  allowed  only  on  sufferance.  It  is  therefore  not  sur- 
prising  if  those  who  were  not  prepared  to  join  in  the  progress  of 
asoeticism  should  habitually  stigmatize  the  mortifications  of  their 


^  Epiphan.  HaBies.  lxti. — The  same  doctrine  was  held  by  the  Patrícians,  ac- 
ooiding  to  Fhilastríus,  P.  iii.  No.  15. 
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more  enthusiastic  brethren  as  ManichaBism  in  spirit  if  not  in  ñame. 
Jovinian,  it  would  seem,  did  not  neglect  this  ready  means  of  attack ; 
ñor  was  he  alone,  for  Jerome  oomplains  that  the  worldly  and  disso- 
lute  sheltered  themselvee  behind  the  same  excuse,  and  derided  as 
Manichsans  all  who  were  pallid  and  fiúnt  from  maceration  and  fast- 
nig.^  The  oomparison,  indeed,  became  a  not  untmthñil  one,  whoi 
the  Ghristian  and  the  heretic  both  adopted  the  plan  of  restrícting  their 
sacred  dass  from  the  pleasures  of  the  world — when  the  Manicha&an 
Elect,  who  remained  unmarried  and  fasted  upon  vegetable  food,  were 
eqoivalent  to  the  príesthood,  while  the  Auditors,  to  whom  a  larger 
libertj  was  allowed,  repreeented  the  orthodox  laitj.  It  is  by  no 
means  improbable  that  the  tenets  of  the  Manichseans  have  been  ex- 
aggerated  by  their  opponents  in  oontroversy,  and  that  in  proceas  of 
time,  when  the  chnrch  became  avowedly  ascetic,  there  was  practically 
little  difference  on  this  point  between  Manichaeism  and  Orthodoxy. 
St.  Aagttstin,  indeed,  represents  the  Manichsean  Faustas  as  arguing 
that  both  in  doctrine  and  practice  bis  sect  only  followed  the  example 
of  the  church.  He  ridicules  the  idea  that  it  could  prohibit  marriage, 
and  asserts  positively  that  it  only  encouraged  those  who  manifested 
a  desire  to  persevere  in  continence.  If  this  is  to  be  received  as  an 
anthentic  exposition  of  Manichsean  principies,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  church  was  not  long  in  outstripping  the  heretics.' 

In  fact,  even  as  early  as  the  time  of  Cyprian,  that  saint,  in  allusion 
to  the  parable  of  the  sower,  had  rated  the  comparativo  merits  of  mar- 
tyrdom  to  virginity  as  one  hundred  to  sixty ;  while,  after  martyrdom 
had  gone  out  of  fashion,  St.  Patrick,  in  the  fifth  century,  undertook 
a  more  elabórate  classification  in  which  bishops  and  doctora  of  the 
church,  monks  and  virgins,  were  rated  at  one  hundred,  ecclesiastics 
in  general  and  widows  professed  at  sixty,  while  the  faithñil  laity 
stand  only  at  thirty.*  It  was  therefore  a  heresy  for  Jovinian  to 
claim  equal  merit  for  maidens,  wives,  and  widows ;  and  though  St. 
Jerome,  in  controverting  this,  commenced  by  carefuUy  denying  any 
intentional  disrespect  towards  marriage,  still  bis  controversia!  ardor 
carried  him  so  far  in  that  direction,  that  he  aroused  considerable 
feeling  among  reasonable  men  and  was  obliged  formally  and  re- 
peatedly  to  excuse  himself.     His  contempt  for  marriage,  indeed,  was 


^  Hieron.  adv.  Jovin.  i.  8. — Ejusd. 
Bpiflt.  ad  Bustoch.  c.  6. 
<  Auguatin.  Epist.  lxxiv.  ad  Deu- 


terium — Ejusd.  contra  Faustum   Lib. 
XXX.  c.  iv. 

•  Cyprian.  de  Habit.  Virgin. — Synod. 
II.  S.  Patrie,  c.  18. 
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80  extreme  that  in  spite  of  the  reoognized  primacy  of  St.  Peter,  he 
conflidered  that  apoBtle  as  decidedly  inferior  to  St  John,  becaufle  the 
one  had  a  wife  and  the  other  was  a  yirgin — apparently  not  observing 
that,  as  he  denied  the  marriage  of  all  the  apostles  save  Peter,  he  was 
thiifl  relegating  the  head  of  the  chtirch  to  the  last  place  among  the 
holy  twelve.^  St.  Augustin  reoognized  the  diflSculty  of  reconciling 
the  carrent  views  of  his  time  with  the  necessities  of  humanity  when 
he  wrote  a  treatise  for  the  purpose  of  proving  the  difierenoe  between 
the  good  of  marriage  and  the  evil  of  camal  desire,  which,  whUe  it 
perpetaated  the  species,  likewise  perpetaated  original  sin;  and  he 
gave  a  signal  example  of  the  manner  in  which  enthusiastic  asceticism 
flonght  to  improve  upon  the  work  of  the  Creator  when  he  uttered  the 
pious  wish  that  all  mankind  should  abstain  firom  marriage,  so  that 
the  human  race  might  the  sooner  come  to  an  end.^  St.  Martin  of 
Tours  was  somewhat  less  extravagant  when  he  was  wiUing  to  admit 
that  marriage  was  pardonable,  while  licentiousness  was  punishable 
and  yirginity  glorions ;  and  he  was  far  behind  the  enthusiasts  of  his 
time,  for,  while  he  deplores  the  miserable  foUy  of  those  who  consider 
marriage  to  be  equal  to  virginity,  he  is  likewise  obUged  to  reprove 
the  error  of  those  who  were  willing  only  to  compare  it  to  lechery — 
the  former  belief  being  evidently  much  more  erroneous  than  the 
latter  in  the  Saint's  estimation.'  So  a  treatise  on  chastity,  which 
passes  under  the  ñame  of  Sixtos  III.,  barely  admits  that  married 
people  can  eam  etemal  life ;  and  it  apparently  is  only  the  dread  of 
being  classed  with  Manichs&ans  that  leads  the  author  to  shrink  from 
the  conclusions  of  his  own  reasoning,  and  to  state  that  he  does  not 
sJbsolutely  condemn  wedlock  or  prohibit  it  to  those  who  cannot  re- 
strain  their  passions.^  Not  a  little  ManichsBan  in  its  tendency  is  a 
declaration  of  Gregory  the  Oreat  to  Augustin  the  Apostle  of  Eng- 
land  that  connubial  pleasures  cannot  possibly  be  free  from  sin ;  and 
quite  as  decided  is  another  assertion  of  the  same  Pope  that  the  strict- 
ness  of  monastic  life  is  the  only  possible  mode  of  salvation  for  the 
greater  portion  of  mankind.'    It  was  the  natural  practical  deduction 


^  Hieron.  adv.  Jovin.  i.  2, 26. — Ejusd. 
Epifitt.  L.  LI.  LII. 

'  Au^stin.  de  Concupisc.  et  de  Nup- 
tus. — Ejiud.  de  Bono  Gonjuigali  c.  z. — 
Panzini  (Confessione  di  un  Prigioniero, 
p.  198)  is  not  far  wrong  in  suggesting 
that  the  leamed  docton  who  thus  decry 
marriage  are  guilty  of  the  hlasphemy  of 
addressing  their  creator — "  Vergogna- 


tevi  di  avere  inventato  un  modo  cosí 
turpe  per  darci  Pesistenza  I '' 
»  Sulpic.  Sever.  Dial.  II. 

*  In  Mag.  Bib.  Pat.  T.  V.  P.  ii.  pp. 
652,  658. 

*  Gr^or.  P.P.  I.  Regist.  Lib.  xi. 
Epíst.  Iziv.  Bespons.  10 ;  Lib.  iii.  Epist. 
Ixv. 
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from  thia  which  is  drawn  by  the  Penitential  of  Theodore,  when  it 
oommands  those  who  contract  a  first  manriage  to  abstain  from  enter- 
ing  a  chorch  for  thirty  dajs,  after  which  they  are  to  perform  penance 
for  forty  more ;  while  a  digamus  is  subjected  to  penance  for  a  year, 
and  a  trígamus,  or  one  oftener  married,  for  seven  years.^  When 
manriage  was  thus  regarded  as  a  sin,  we  can  scarcely  be  sorprised  at 
the  practica!  Manichaeism  of  Epiphanins  who  declares  that  the  church 
is  based  upon  virginity  as  on  its  comer-stone.' 

This  ascetic  development,  however,  was  not  destined  to  triumph 
without  occasional  efforts  at  repression.  At  the  cióse  of  the  third 
centnry,  the  highest  authorities  of  the  church  stiU  condemned  the 
nithless  asceticism,  which  was  subsequentlj  glorified  as  the  loftiest 
achievement  of  Christian  virtae.  Thus  in  the  Apostolic  Constitu- 
tions,  the  influence  of  Manichseism  and  its  kindred  sects  is  as  jet 
only  manifested  by  the  opposition  aroused  to  their  doctrines;  and  the 
necessity  of  that  opposition  is  indicated  by  the  careful  and  repeated 
declaration  of  the  purity  and  sanctity  of  the  marriage-tie,  both  as 
regards  the  priesthood  and  the  laily.  Not  less  instructive  is  the  bare 
toleration  almost  grudgingly  extended  to  vows  of  celibacy,  and  the 
cautious  restriction  which  declares  that  such  vows  are  not  to  be  held 
as  justifying  a  disparagement  of  matrimony.'  No  stronger  contrast 
can  be  looked  for  than  that  produced  by  little  more  than  a  century 
between  the  rational  piety  of  these  provisions  and  the  extravagant 
rhapsodies  of  Jerome,  Augustin,  and  Martin.  The  calm  good  sense 
of  Lactantius  also  takes  occasion  to  reprovethe  extravagance  which 
regarded  all  indulgence  of  the  natural  affections  as  a  sin  requiring 
repentance  and  pardon.  He  assumes  indeed  that  perpetual  con- 
tinence,  as  being  opposed  to  the  law  of  nature,  is  not  recommended, 
but  only  permitted  by  the  Greator,  thus  reversing  the  maxims  of  the 
zealots.^  Equally  suggestive  are  the  Apostolic  Canons.  The  sixth 
of  these  pronounces  deposition  on  the  bishop  or  priest  who  separates 
himself  from  bis  wife  under  pretext  of  religión;  while  the  fiftieth 
threatens  equally  rigorous  punishment  on  the  clerk  or  layman  who 
shall  abstain  from  marriage,  from  wine,  or  from  meat,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  devoting  himself  to  piety,  but  on  account  of  holding  them 
in  abomination — such  belief  being  a  slander  on  the  goodness  of  God, 


*  Theodor.  Penítcnt.  Lib.  i.  c.  xiv. 
1,  2,  8.  (Haddon  &  Stubbs's  Councils, 
TTI.  187.) 

>  Epiphan.  Expceit.  Fid.  GathoL 


•  Constit.  ApoBtol.   Lib.  it.   c.  14; 
VI.  11,  14,  26,  Í7,  28;  VIII.  80. 

*  Lactant.    Instit.    Divin.   vi.   zvi. 
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and  a  calumny  on  the  perfectíon  of  His  works.^  Even  a  hundred 
yean  later  there  is  still  an  occasional  protest  to  be  heard,  ahoMring 
how  the  more  modérate  section  of  the  church  Btill  felt  the  danger  to 
"which  she  was  expoeed  by  intemperate  ascetic  zeal,  and  how  narrow 
was  the  path  which  she  had  to  trace  between  orthodoxj  and  heresy. 
The  Fonrth  Cooncil  of  Carthage,  in  398,  prescríbing  the  examina- 
tion  to  which  all  bishops-elect  were  to  be  subjected,  specifies  for 
inquiry  among  other  points  of  faith  queetions  as  to  whether  the  can- 
didate  disapproves  of  marriage,  or  condemns  second  marriages,  or 
prohibits  the  use  of  meat.'  It  shows  how  readilj  Manichaeism  or 
Catharísm  might  lurk  in  the  asceticism  of  the  most  devout. 

The  tide,  however,  was  fairly  on  the  flood,  and  the  resistance  of  the 
more  reasonable  among  ecclesiastics  was  anavailing.  It  is  trae,  that  the 
inflnences  which  were  now  so  powerfiíl  could  evidently  not  be  applied 
to  the  whole  body  of  believers,  as  they  would  only  result  in  gradual 
extinction  or  in  lawless  licentiousness ;  but  as  the  ecclesiastical  body 
was  perpetuated  by  a  kind  of  spiritual  generation,  it  could,  without 
hazarding  a  decrease  of  numbers,  be  subjected  to  regulations  which 
should  render  obligatory  the  asceticism  which  as  yet  had  been  optional. 
The  only  wonder,  in  &ct,  is  that  this  had  not  been  earlier  attempted. 
Snch  a  rule,  by  widening  the  distinction  between  laymen  and  ecclesi- 
astics, would  be  grateiul  to  the  growing  sacerdotalism  which  ere  long 
was  to  take  complete  possession  of  the  church.  Such  a  rule,  moreover, 
was  not  only  indicated  by  the  examples  of  Buddhism  and  Manichaeism, 
but  had  abundant  precédent  among  the  Pagans  of  the  Empire.  More 
than  one  passage  in  classical  writers  show  that  abstinence  trom  women 
was  regarded  as  an  essential  prereqnisite  to  certain  religious  observ- 
ances,  and  the  existence  of  this  feeling  among  the  primitive  Christians, 
based  npon  the  injunction  of  Ahimelech,  is  indicated  by  St.  PauP — 
and  this  custom,  as  sacerdotalism  developed,  and  formalism  ren- 
dered  the  life  of  the  minister  of  the  altar  a  ceaseless   round   of 


1  The  fiftieth  canon  was  omitted  by 
Dionysius  Exiguos,  but  was  subee- 
quently  admittod  by  the  church,  not- 
withstanding  that  it  provee  in  the  clear- 
est  manner  the  ñill  enjoyment  of  mar- 
liage  by  all  grades  of  the  clergy.  The 
sixth  canon  rnumbered  fifth  in  the  ñill 
ooUection)  wnich  prohibits  the  separa- 
tion  of  ecclesiastics  from  their  wives, 
was  likewise  aocepted,  although  in  the 
eighteentíi  century  Gabassut  stigma- 
tizes  it  as  heretical. 


*  Conc.  Carthag.  IV.  c.  1. 

»  Thus  Tibullus  (Lib.   I.  El.  i.)— 

**  Vos  qaoqae  abease  prooal  Jvbeo,  diioedite 
ab  arís, 
Qoeis  tttlit  bestema  gandía  noote  Venus. 
Casta  plaoent  Soperis." 

Cf.  Juvenal.  vi.  534-6.— ^lii  Lam- 
prid.  Alex.  Sever.  xxix. — Porphyr.  de 
Abstinent.  n.  60;  it.  6,  7.— Arriani  de 
Epictet.  Disertt.  Lib.  iii.  c.  xxi. — I. 
Cor.  vil.  5. 
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daily  service,  would  practicallj  sepárate  huaband  and  .wife.  More- 
over,  much  of  tíie  Pagan  irorsliip  subjected  ite  officials  to  general 
restríctions  of  greater  or  lees  severíty.  Diodonu  SicoIoB  statee  that 
the  Egyptian  príests  were  permitted  to  have  but  one  wife,  althoagh 
unlimited  polygamj  was  allowed  to  the  people;  while  Ghieremon  the 
Stoic,  aocording  to  St.  Jerome,  and  Plutarch  indicate  that  they  were 
obliged  to  observe  entire  continence.  The  castration  of  the  Galli, 
the  priests  of  Rhea  at  Hierapolis,  though  explained  by  the  myth  of 
Attys,  was  evidenüy  only  a  survival  of  the  fierce  ascetieism  which 
counterbalanced  the  licentiousness  of  the  older  Phenician  worship. 
The  rites  of  the  Craditanian  Hercules  were  conducted  by  ministers 
obliged  to  observe  chastity,  and  the  foot  of  woman  was  not  permitted 
to  poUute  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  temple;  while  the  priestesses  of 
Gea  Eurystemus  at  Mgsd  were  required  to  preserve  the  strictest 
celibacy.^  The  hierophants  of  Demeter  in  Athens,  were  obliged  to 
maintain  unsuUied  oontinence.  The  priestesses  of  the  Delphic 
Apollo,  the  Achaian  Hera,  the  Scythian  Artemis,  and  the  Thespian 
Heracles  were  virgins.  In  África,  those  of  Geres  were  separated  from 
their  husbands  with  a  rigor  of  ascetieism  which  forbade  even  a  kiss 
to  their  orphaned  children;  while  in  Rome  the  ñame  of  Vestal  has 
passed  into  a  proverb,  althongh  it  is  true  that  while  they  were  only 
six  or  seven  in  nmnber,  the  distinguished  honors  and  privileges  ac- 
corded  to  them  were  insufficient  to  induce  párente  to  devote  them  to 
the  holy  service,  and  thcre  was  difficulty  in  keeping  the  ranks  filled.' 
The  earliest  recorded  attempt  by  the  church  to  imitate  these  re- 
stríctions, was  made  in  305  by  the  Spanish  council  of  Elvira,  which 
dedared,  in  the  most  positivo  manner,  that  ail  ooncemed  in  the 
ministry  of  the  altar  shonld  maintain  entire  abstinence  fírom  their 
wives  under  pain  of  forfeiting  their  positions.  It  further  endeavored 
to  put  an  end  to  the  scandals  of  the  Agapet»,  or  female  companions 
of  the  clergy,  which  the  rigor  of  this  canon  was  so  well  fitted  to 
incrcase,  by  decreeing  that  no  eoclesiastic  should  permit  any  woman 
to  dwell  with  him,  except  a  sistcr  or  a  daughter,  and  even  these  only 


^  Diod.  Sicul.  I.  80.— Hieron.  adv. 
Jovin.  II.  18. — Plut.  de  Isid.  et  Osirid. 
2. — Lucían,  de  Syría  Dea  xv. — Sil.  Ital. 
Punioor.  iii.  21^.— Of.  Virg.  ^neid. 
VI.  661.— Pausan,  vii.  xxr,  8.  Egyp- 
tian  cufltoms  in  ibis  respeci  may  piernaps 
be  traced  to  the  vow  of  continence 
made  by  Isis  after  the  death  of  her 
husband-brother,  Osiris  f  Diod.  Sicul.  i. 
27).    The  Emperor  Julián 's  neo-pla- 


tonic  ezplanation  of  the  Syrían  asceti- 
eism (Orat  V.)  is  not  without  analogy 
to  some  of  the  rhapsodies  of  the  fathers 
in  the  praise  of  virginity. 

«  Juliani  Imp.  Orat.  V.— TertuU.  de 
Monogam.  xvii. ;  ad  Uxorom  i.  6 ;  de 
Exhort  Castit.  xiii. — Hieron.  adv. 
Jovin.  i.  26. — Pausan,  ix.  zxvii.  5. — 
Sueton.  Octav.  xxxviii. 
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when  boand  by  a  vow  of  virgíiiitj.^  This  was  simply  the  legislation 
of  a  local  synod,  aad  its  canons  were  not  entiüed  to  respect  or  obedi- 
enoe  beyond  the  limits  of  the  chnrches  directly  repreeented.  Its 
action  may  not  improbably  be  attríbuted  to  the  commanding  influence 
of  one  of  its  leading  members,  Osins,  Bishop  of  Cordova,  and  that 
action  had  no  resolt  in  inducing  the  church  at  large  to  adopt  the  new 
rale,  for  some  ten  years  hter  were  held  the  more  hnportant  coancÜB 
of  Ancyra  and  Neocaesarea,  and  the  absence  of  any  allu8Íon  to  it  in 
their  proceedings  seems  to  fix  for  us  the  discipline  of  the  períod  in 
this  respect,  at  least  in  the  East.  By  the  canons  of  Ancyra  we 
leam  that  marriage  in  orders  was  still  pennitted,  as  íar  as  the 
diaconate,  provided  the  postulant  at  the  time  of  ordination  dedared 
his  desire  to  enjoy  the  prívilege  and  asserted  his  inability  to  remain 
single.  This  is  even  less  stringent  than  the  rule  quoted  above  from 
the  Apostolic  Constitations,  and  proves  incontestably  that  there  was 
no  thought  of  imposing  any  restriction  upon  the  intercourse  between 
the  married  clergy  and  their  wives.  By  the  council  of  Neocasarea 
it  was  provided  that  a  priest  marrying  in  orders  should  be  deposed, 
but  a  hcavier  punishment  was  reservcd  for  what  was  tlien,  in  reverse 
of  the  standard  of  later  times,  regarded  as  the  greater  sin  of  licen- 
tionsness.  That  no  interference  was  intended  by  this  with  the  reía- 
tions  exieting  between  thoae  who  had  married  in  the  lower  grades 
and  their  wives,  is  shown  by  another  canon  which  deprives  of  his 
functions  any  priest  who  submitted  to  the  oommission  of  adtdtery  by 
his  wife  without  separating  from  her — ^being  a  practical  extensión  of 
the  Levitical  rale,  now  by  common  consent  adopted  as  a  portion  of 
ecclesiastical  discipline.'  Yet,  even  in  the  East,  there  was  a  growing 
tendency  to  more  rigid  asceticism  than  this,  for,  about  the  same 
períod,  we  find  Eusebius  stating  that  it  is  becoming  in  those  who  are 
engaged  in  the  ministry  of  God,  to  abstain  from  Aeir  wives,  though 
his  argament  in  jtistification  of  this  is  based  upon  the  multiplicity  of 
occupatlon,  which  in  civilized  society  rendered  it  desirable  for  those 
enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  church  to  be  relieved  from  femily  cares 
and  anxieties.' 


1  Concil.  Eliberitan,  can.  27,83.— The 
29ih  canon  of  the  fint  council  of  Arles 
held  in  814,  if  genuine,  marks  the  ex- 
tensión of  the  movement  eastward,  but 
as  it  is  oontaincd  in  but  one  MS.,  Mansi 
suppoaea  it  probably  to  belong  to  some 
suDsequent  and  forsotten  synod.  It  is 
almost  identical  with  Concil.  Telensis 


ann.  886  can.  9 ;  and,  whatever  be  its 
date,  its  phraseology  evidently  indicates 
that  it  records  the  flrst  introduction  of 
the  rule  in  its  locality. 

'  Concil.  Ancyran.  ann.  314  can  9. — 
Concil.  Keoctesar.  ann.  814  can  1,  8. 

'  Euseb.  Bemonstr.  Evang.  i.  ix. 
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Thus  &r  the  church  had  grown  and  strengthened  without  any 
/  reoognized  head  or  acknowledged  legislative  power.  Each  patriarch 
or  metropolitaD,  surrounded  by  bis  provincial  svnod,  establisbed  rega- 
lations  for  bis  own  región,  witb  ng^^andard  but  tbe  canon  of  Scrip- 
ture,  being  responsible  onlj  to  the  opinión  of  bis  compeers,  wbo 
migbt  refuse  to  receive  bia  clergy  to  communion.  Under  tbis  demo- 
cratic  autonomj  tbe  cburcb  bad  outlived  persecution,  bad  repndiated 
and  cast  out  innumerable  snccessive  beresies,  and,  tbanks  to  extemal 
pressure,  bad  managed  to  preserve  its  unity.  Tbe  time,  however, 
*t  bad  now  come  for  a  different  order  of  tbings.  Gonstantine,  foUoving 
tbe  dictates  of  bis  onerring  political  sagacity,  allied  bimself  witb  tbe 
Gbristians  and  professed  conversión;  and  Gbristianity,  powerfiíl  even 
wben  merely  existing  on  sufferance,  became  tbe  religión  of  tbe  state. 
As  sncb,  tbe  maintenance  of  its  unity  was  a  political  necessity,  to 
accomplisb  wbich  required  some  central  power  entitled  to  general 
respect  and  implicit  obedience.  Tbe  subtle  disputations  conceming 
tbe  fiíst-spreading  Arían  beresy  were  not  likely  to  be  stilled  by  tbe 
mere  ipse  dixit  of  any  of  the  Apostolic  Sees,  ñor  by  tbe  secular  wis- 
dom  of  crown  lawyers  and  philosophic  courtiers.  A  legislative  tri- 
bunal, wbich  sbould  be  at  once  a  court  of  last  appeal  and  a  senate 
empowered  to  enact  laws  of  binding  forcé,  as  the  final  decisions  of 
tbe  Church  Universal,  was  not  an  unpromising  suggestion.  Such 
an  assemblage  had  bitherto  been  impossible,  for  tbe  distances  to  be 
traversed  and  tbe  expenses  of  the  jóumey  would  have  precluded  an 
attendance  sufSciently  numerous  to  eam  the  title  of  (Ecumenic;  but 
an  imperial  rescript  wbich  put  tbe  govemmental  machinery  of  posts 
at  tbe  service  of  tbe  prelates  could  smooth  all  difficulties,  and  enable 
every  diocese  to  send  its  representativo.  In  the  year  325,  therefore, 
tbe  First  General  Coungil  assembled  at  Nicssa.    Witb  the  fruitr 
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leesnesB  of  its  endeavors  to  extingaish  the  Alian  oontroversy  we  have 
nothmg  to  do,  bat  in  its  l^idative  capacitj  its  labors  had  an  inflaenoe 
upon  onr  sabject  which  merits  a  doser  examination  than  would  ap- 
pear  neoessary  firom  the  seemingly  imimportant  natare  of  the  pro- 
ceedings  themselves. 

With  the  fbll  belief  that  the  canons  of  a  general  oouncil  veré  the 
direct  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  they  were  of  coarse  entitled  to 
onqnestíoning  reverence,  and  those  of  Nicsea  have  always  been  re- 
garded  as  of  special  and  peculiar  authority,  cntting  off  aU  debate  on 
any  qnestion  to  which  they  might  be  applicable.  The  third  of  the 
seríes  has  been  the  main  reliance  of  sacerdotal  controversialists,  and 
has  bemí  constandy  appealed  to  as  the  unanswerable  justification  for 
enforcing  the  role  of  discipline  which  enjoined  celibacy  on  all  ad- 
mitted  to  holy  orders.  Its  simple  phraseology  wonld  hardly  seem  to 
warrant  sach  conclusión.  ^^The  Great  Synod  has  stríctly  forbidden 
to  bishop,  príest,  and  deacon,  and  to  eyery  ecclesiastic,  to  have  a 
'sabintrodactam  mulierem/  nnless  perhaps  a  mother,  a  sister,  an 
annt,  or  snch  person  only  as  may  be  aboye  suspicion/'^ 

This  is  the  only  aUnsion  to  the  subject  in  the  Nicene  canons.  As 
it  does  not  include  wiyes  among  those  exempted  firom  the  prohibition 
of  residence,  we  can  hardly  be  sarprised  that  those  who  believe 
celibacy  to  be  of  apostolic  origin  shonld  assnme  that  it  was  intended 
to  prononnce  an  absolnte  separation  between  husband  and  wife.  As 
the  Coimcil  of  Elvira,  however,  contains  the  only  enundation  of  such 
a  role  previons  to  that  of  Nicna,  and  as  those  of  Ancyra  and  Neocse- 
sarea  and  the  Apostolic  Oonstitations  and  Canons,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly,  allow  the  conjugal  relations  of  ecclesiastics  to  remain  undis- 
tnrbed,  we  are  certainly  justified  in  assuming  the  impossibility  that 
an  innovation  of  so  mach  importance  wonld  be  introdaced  in  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  universal  church  without  being  specificaUy  designated 
and  commanded  in  terms  which  would  admit  of  no  misunderstanding. 
That  the  meaning  of  the  canon  is  reaUy  and  simply  that  alone  which 
appears  on  the  sur&ce — ^to  put  an  end  to  the  disorders  and  scandals 


'  I  give  the  venion  of  Dionjsius 
Sxiguus :  *  *  Interdixit  per  omnia  magna 
•ynodtu,  non  epUcopo,  non  {>re8b7tero, 
non  diácono,  nec  aUeui  omnino  qui  in 
dero  ert,  licere  subintroductam  habere 
mulierem ;  ni8i  forte  matrem,  aut  soro- 
lem,  aut  amitam,  yel  eas  tantum  per- 
tonas  qu»  suspicionee  eífugiunt." 

An  Arabio  versión  of  the  Nioene  ca- 


nons specially  limits  the  prohibition  to 
bishops,  and  to  unmarried  priests  and 
deacons. — <<  Decemimus  ut  episcopi  non 
habitent  cum  mulieríbus.  .  .  .  ídem 
deoemitor  de  omni  sacerdote  oodlibe, 
idemque  de  diaconis  qui  sine  uzore 
sunf  (Haiduin.  Goncil.  I.  468.)— 
This  expresses  nearly  the  discipline  of 
the  Greek  church. 
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arising  firom  the  improper  female  oompanions  of  unmarried  príests — 
Í8,  moreover,  I  think,  suBceptible  of  easy  demonstration. 

The  term  '^sabintrodacta  mulier" — yw^  eweiaoKTo^ — ie  almoet  in- 
variably  used  in  an  un&vorable  seDse,  and  is  equivalent  to  the 
^'fcemina  extranea,*'  and  nearly  to  the  ^^focaria'*  and  ^^ concubina'* 
of  later  times,  as  well  as  to  the  '^agapeta*'  and  ^'dilecta"  of  earlier 
date.  We  have  already  seen  how  Cyprian,  Beventj-fíye  years  before, 
denounced  the  agapetae  who  even  then  were  so  common,  and  whose 
companionship  preved  so  disafltrouB  to  all  parties,  but  the  custom  con- 
tinned,  and  its  evil  consequences  became  more  and  more  openly  and 
shamelessly  displayed.  In  814  the  council  of  Ancyra  denounced  it 
in  terms  implying  its  public  recognition.^  At  the  cióse  of  the  same 
century,  Jerome  still  finds  in  it  ampie  material  for  his  fiery  indigna- 
tion;  and  his  denunciationa  manifest  that  it  was  still  a  corroding 
cáncer  in  the  purity  of  the  church,  prevailing  to  an  eztent  that  ren- 
dered  its  suppression  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance.'  The  testi- 
mony  of  Epiphanius  is  almóst  equally  strong,  and  shows  that  it  was 
a  source  of  general  popular  reproach.'  Such  a  reform  was  therefore 
well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  Nicene  fathers,  and  that  this  was 
the  special  object  of  the  canon  is  indicated  by  Jerome  himself^  who 
appeals  to  it  as  the  authority  under  which  an  ecclesiastic  refiísing  to 
sepárate  himself  firom  his  agapeta  could  be  punished;  it  was  to  be 
read  to  the  offender,  and  if  he  neglected  obedience  to  its  commands, 
he  was  to  be  anathematized.'* 

That  it  had  no  bearing  upon  the  wives  of  príests  can  moreover 
be  preved  by  severa!  reasons.  The  restríction  on  matrimony  has 
never  at  any  time  extended  below  the  subdiaconate,  the  inferior 
grades  of  the  secular  clergy  having  always  been  free  to  live  with 
their  wives,  even  in  the  períods  of  the  most  rígid  asceticism.  The 
canon,  however,  makes  no  distinction.     Its  commands  are  applicable 


^  Goncil.  Ancyrens.  can.  18. 

'  Pudet  dicere,  proh  nefas  1  trÍBie  sed 
verum  est.  ünde  in  ecclesias  Agapet- 
arum  pestis  introiit?  unde  sine  nuptiis 
aliud  nomen  uxorum?  immo  unde 
novum  concubinarum  genus?  Plus 
inferam.  Unde  meretrices  untvina? 
eadem  domo,  uno  cubículo  sepe  tenen- 
tur  et  lectulo :  et  suspiciosos  nos  vocant 
si  aliquid  eztimemus.  Frater  sororem 
viíginem  deserít,  ocelibum  spemit  virgo 
germanum,  fiatrem  qunrít  extraneum  : 
et  cum  in  eodem  proposito  esse  se  simu- 


lent,  qusarunt  alienorum  spirítale  sola- 
tium,  ut  domi  babeant  camale  oommei^ 
cium.  (Spist.  zzii.  ad  Eusiocb.  c.  5.^ 
It  sboula  be  observed  that  oelibacy  haa 
become  the  rule  of  the  church  at  the 
time  when  Jerome  wrote  thus. 

'  Accusant  nimirum  eos  qui  in  ec- 
desia  dilectas  appellatas,  aliunde  intro- 
ductas ac  cohabitantes  foeminas  habent 
— Panar.  Hasres.  lxiii. 

*  Hieron.  Epist.  ad  Oceanum  de  V it. 
Cleríc. 
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^^  aliciii  omnÍDO  qai  in  clero  eBt*'  To  sappose,  therefore,  that  it 
was  intended  to  include  wiveB  in  its  restríotion  is  to  prove  too  mnch 
— ^the  reduetío  ad  abturdum  Í8  complete.^  Equally  oonvincing  is 
the  fiíct  that  whoi,  towards  the  cloee  of  the  century,  the  rule  of  oeli- 
bacy  and  separation  was  introdaced,  and  Siricins  and  Innocent  I. 
ranaacked  the  (Sospels  for  texts  of  more  than  donbtfíil  application 
with  which  to  sapport  the  innovation,  they  made  no  reference  what- 
ever  to  the  Nicene  canon.'  Had  it  been  nnderstood  at  that  period 
as  bearing  on  the  sabject,  it  would  haye  been  all-saffident  in  itself. 
The  reverenoe  felt  for  the  Gooncil  of  Nicsea  was  too  great,  and  the 
abflolate  obedience  claimed  for  its  commands  was  too  wiUingly  ren- 
dered,  for  snch  an  omission  to  be  possible.  That  Siricins  and  Inno- 
cent  shonld  not  have  adduced  it  is  therefore  proof  incontrovertible 
that  it  was  as  yet  constmed  as  directed  solely  against  the  improper 
companions  of  the  clergy.  If  forther  evidence  to  the  same  effect 
be  reqnired,  it  may  be  fbimd  in  a  law  of  Honorius,  promulgated  in 
420,  in  which,  while  forbidding  the  clergy  to  keep  ^^mulieres  ex- 
tráñese*' nnder  the  nameof  '^sórores,"  and  permitting  only  mothers, 
danghters,  and  sisters,  he  adds  that  the  desire  for  chastity  does  not 
prohibit  the  residence  of  wives  whose  merits  have  assisted  in  render- 
ing  their  hnsbands  worthy  of  the  priesthood.'  The  object  of  the 
law  is  evidently  to  give  practical  forcé  and  effect  to  the  Nicene  canon, 
and  the  impei-ial  power  nnder  Honorius  had  sunk  to  too  low  an  ebb 
for  US  to  imagine  the  possibility  of  his  venturing  to  tamper  with  and 
ovemile  the  decrees  of  the  most  venerable  council.'*  Even  in  the 
sixth  century  the  Nicene  canon  was  not  yet  considered  to  have  the 
meaning  subsequently  attributed  to  it,  for  otherwise  there  would  have 
been  no  neoessity  of  inserting  a  provisión  prohibiting  the  marriage  of 
priests  in  the  acoount  forged  at  that  time  of  a  Román  council  said  to 
have  been  held  by  Silvester  I.* 


^  Wben,  duríng  the  demoralizatíon 
of  the  tenth  oentury,  the  council  of 
Aupbuig  made  ft  spasmodic  eíTort  to 
revive  the  n^lected  rule  of  oelibacy, 
it  endeavorea  to  include  the  lower 
orden  of  the  clergy  within  its  scope. 
Ratraninus  of  Corvey  aUo  does  not  rail 
to  point  out  that  such  was  the  incon- 
trovertible meaning  of  the  Nicene 
canon,  whIch  in  his  time  was  univer- 
sally  considered  to  refer  to  marriage. 

*  Siricii  Epist.  2. — ^Innocent.  ad  Vic- 
tricium,  ad  Ézuperíum,  &c. 


»  Lib.  XVI.  Cod.  Theod.  Tit.  ii.  1.  44. 

*  The  leamed  and  orthodox  Zacearía, 
conoludes  that  the  Niceno  canon  was 
only  intended  to  forbid  the  irregular  con- 
nexions  with  agapet»,  whence  he  in- 
eeniousl^  aigues  that  as  the  Council  of 
Kicsa  did  not  in  any  way  forbid  príestly 
marriage,  the  origin  of  the  rute  of  celi- 
bacy  is  to  be  assigned  to  the  Apostlee. — 
Storia  Polémica,  p.  90. 

*  Pseudo-Concil.  Román,  sub.  Silvest. 
can.  zix.  (Migne's  Patrol.  VIH.  840.) 
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If  the  proof  thus  adduced  be  as  conTÍncing  as  it  appears  to  me, 
the  story  of  Paphnutius  is  not  so  important  as  to  deserve  the  amoimt 
of  controversy  that  has  been  expended  apon  it,  and  a  brief  referenoe 
Í8  all  that  seems  neoessary.  Sócrates  and  Sozomen  relate  that  while 
the  canons  of  the  council  were  under  consideration,  some  of  the 
&ther8  desired  to  introduce  one  interdicting  all  intercourse  between 
those  in  orders  and  their  wives.  Whereupon  Paphnutius,  an  Egyp- 
tian  bishop,  protested  against  the  heavy  borden  to  be  thus  imposed 
upon  the  clergy,  quoting  the  well-known  declaration  of  St.  Paul  to 
the  HebrewB  respecting  the  purítj  of  the  marríage-bed.  The  influ- 
ence  of  St.  Paphnutius  was  great,  for  he  was  a  oonfessor  of  peculiar 
sanctity ;  the  loas  of  his  right  eye  bore  testimony  to  the  severity 
of  the  persecutions  which  he  had  endured,  and  his  immaculate 
chastity,  preserved  from  boyhood  in  a  monastery,  rendered  his  motives 
and  his  impartiality  on  the  subject  unimpeachable.  The  bishops, 
who  had  been  on  the  point  of  accepting  the  proposed  canon,  were 
convinced,  and  the  project  was  sbandoned.^ 

If  this  account  be  true,  it  of  course  follows  that  the  third  canon 
has  no  bearing  on  the  wives  of  ecclesiastics,  and  that  the  enforcement 
of  celibacy  dates  from  a  later  period  than  that  of  the  council.  Ac- 
oordingly,  when  the  Nicene  canon  was  found  necessary  to  give 
authority  to  the  rule,  it  became  requisito  to  discredit  the  story  of 
Paphnutius.  The  first  attempt  to  do  this,  which  has  come  under 
my  observation,  occurred  during  the  fierce  contentions  aroused  by 
the  efforts  of  Gregory  Vil.  to  restore  the  almost  forgotten  law  of 
celibacy.  Bemald  of  Constance  has  left  a  record  of  a  discussion 
held  by  him  in  1076  with  Alboin,  a  zealous  defender  of  sacerdotal 
marriage,  in  which  the  authenticity  of  the  story  is  hody  contested.' 
Bemald's  logic  may  be  condensed  intothe  declaration  that  he  consid- 
ered  it  müch  more  credible  that  Sozomen  was  in  error  than  that  so  holy 
a  man  as  St.  Paphnutius  could  have  been  guilty  of  such  blasphemy . 
No  reason  whatever  was  vouchsafed  when  Gregory  VII.  caused  the 
story  to  be  condemned  in  the  Synod  of  Rome  of  1079.*  In  spite 
of  this,  Pius  lY.,  in  1564,  admitted  its  authenticity  in  his  episde  to 
the  Germán  prínces  who  had  requested  of  him  the  concession  of 


*  Socrat.  H.  E.  Lib.  i.  c.  11.— Sozo- 
men. H.  E.  Lib.  I.  c.  22. 

'  Bemald.  Alterca!,  de  Inoont.  Sa- 
oerd. 


'  Honumenta  Gregoriana  (Hifne's 
Patrol  T.  CXLVIII.  p.  1878). 
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sacerdotal  marriage.^  Later  writers,  firom  BeUarmine  down,  have, 
howeyer,  entered  into  elabórate  argumenta  to  prove  its  impoBsibilitj. 
They  reet  their  case  principaUy  on  the  assertion  of  the  ezistence  of 
oelibacy  aa  a  rule  anterior  to  the  cooncil,  and  on  its  enforcement 
afterwards;  on  the  fiíct  that  Sócrates  and  Sozomen  flonrished  a  little 
more  than  a  centnry  after  the  cooncil,  and  that  they  are  therefore 
uitmstworthy;  and  that  the  ñame  of  St.  Paphnutios  does  not  ap- 
pear  in  the  acts  of  the  oonncil.  To  the  first  of  these  objections  the 
preceding  pages  afford,  I  think,  a  sufficient  answer ;  to  the  seoond  it 
can  only  be  replied  that  we  must  be  oontent  with  the  best  testimony 
attainable,  and  that  there  is  none  better  than  that  of  the  two  his- 
torians,  whoee  general  truthfulness  and  candor  are  acknowledged;' 
and  to  the  third  it  may  be  remarked  that  of  the  318  bishops  present, 
bnt  222  affixed  their  signatnres  to  the  acts,  while  Rafinns  and  Theo- 
doret  both  expressly  assert  that  Paphnutins  was  present.^  That  the 
statement  was  not  discredited  nntil  controversialists  fonnd  it  desirable 
to  do  80,  is  shown  by  its  retention  in  the  fall  account  of  the  pro- 
oeedings  of  the  cooncil  by  Gelasina  of  Cyzicoa,  in  the  fifth  centory, 
and  alao  by  its  repetition  in  the  ^^  Historia  Tripartita,"  a  condensa- 
tion  of  the  narratives  of  Sócrates,  Sosomen,  and  Theodoret,  oompiled 
in  the  sixtb  centory  by  Cassiodoros,  whose  irreproachable  orthodoxy 
woold  hardly  have  permitted  him  to  give  it  corrency  if  it  had  then 
been  considered  as  blasphemoos  as  the  wríters  of  the  eleventh  centory 
would  have  os  believe.  In  fiíct,  the  leamed  and  orthodoz  Christian 
WolS^  in  his  great  work  on  the  Cooncils,  rejects  as  trífling  the  asser- 
tion that  the  story  of  Paphnotíos  is  fictitioos.  His  theory  of  the 
whole  matter  is  that  the  westem  chorch  endeavored  to  sobject  the 
eastem  to  its  views  on  the  celibacy  reqoired  of  the  priesthood ;  that 
the  eflfort  failed,  in  conseqoence  of  the  opposition  of  Paphnutios,  and 
that  the  canon  adopted  had  reference  merely  to  the  scandals  of  the 


*  Verum  quidem  est,  quod  ob  minis- 
trorum  Dei  defectum  in  primitiva  eocle- 
sia  conjugati  admittebantur  ad  saoerdo- 
tium,  ut  ex  canonibus  apostolorum  et 
Paphnutii  responso  liquet,  et  in  Concilio 
Nic«no. — (Be8ponB.Pii.  IV.a».  Le  Plat, 
Concil.  Trídent.  Monument.  V  I.  837.) 

'  Sed  pnB  casterís  ómnibus  Sócrates 
et  Sozomenus  ac  Tbeodoretus  totius 
anticiuitatis  judicio  celebrati  sunt,  qui 
ab  iis  temporíbus  exorsi,  in  quibus 
Euaebiua  scribendi    finem  feoerat,  ad 


Theodosii  junioris  témpora  opus  suum 
perdnxerant. — H.  Yalesii  Pnefkt. 

*  Theodoret.  Hist.  Ecdes.  Lib.  i.  c.  7. 
So  also  Rufinus  (Hist.  Eccles.  Lib.  x. 

c.  4):  "Fuit  prseterea  in  illo  concilio 
et  Paphnutins  homo  Dei,  epiacopus 
^gypti  partibus,  confessor,  etc./'  Dut 
he  makes  no  allusion  to  the  incident 
related  by  Sócrates  and  Sozomen. 

*  Act.  Concil.  Nicsan.  ii.  xzxii.  (Har- 
duin.  I.  488).— Hist.  Tripart.  11.18.— 
Ohr.  Lupi  Opp.  I.  289  (Venet  1724). 
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Yarious  indioations  have  been  ooUected  by  oontroyeraialistB  to 
show  that  for  Bome  time  after  the  oounoil  of  Nicsea  no  interference 
was  attempted  with  marríed  príests.     Of  these,  one  or  two  will  soffice. 

Si.  Athanasius,  whose  orthodoxy  it  would  not  be  prudent  for  aQj 
one  to  question,  and  whose  appearance  duríng  his  diaconate  at  the 
oouncil  of  Nicaea  first  attracted  general  attention  to  his  commanding 
abilities,  has  left  üb  convincing  testimony  as  to  the  perfect  freedom 
ailowed  duríng  his  time  to  all  claases  of  ecclesiastics.  An  Egyptian 
monk  named  Dracontius  had  been  elected  to  an  episcopate,  and  hesi- 
tated  to  accept  the  dignity  lest  its  duties  shonld  prove  incompatible 
with  the  fulfilment  of  his  vows.  To  remove  these  scruples,  Athana- 
sius addressed  him  an  epistilo  containing  various  arguments,  among 
which  was  the  declaration  that  in  his  nev  sphere  of  action  he  would 
find  no  difficulty  in  carrying  out  whatever  rules  he  might  prescribe 
for  himself.  '^Many  bishops,*'  said  the  Saint,  ^'haye  not  contracted 
matrimony,  while  on  the  other  hand,  monks  have  become  &ther8. 
Again,  we  see  bishops  who  have  children,  and  monks  who  take  no 
thought  of  having  posteríty.*'^  The  tenor  of  the  whole  paasage  is 
such  as  to  show  that  no  laws  had  yet  been  enacted  to  control  indi- 
vidual action  in  such  matters,  and  while  rígid  asceticism  was  largely 
practised,  it  was  to  be  admired  as  the  result  of  prívate  convictíon, 
and  not  as  mere  enforced  submission  to  an  established  rule. 

Testimony  equally  unequivocal  is  afforded  by  the  case  of  St. 
Gregory  Theologos,  Bishop  of  Nazianzum.  He  relates  that  his 
father,  who  was  likewise  a  St.  Gregory  Bishop  of  Nazianzum,  was 
converted  about  the  períod  of  the  Nioene  oouncil,  and  was  shortly 
afterwards  admitted  to  the  príesthood  and  created  bishop.  His 
mother,  St.  Nonna,  prayed  eamestly  for  male  issue,  saw  her  future 
son  St  Gregory  in  a  prophetic  visión,  and  devoted  him,  before  his 
birth,  to  the  service  of  God.  That  this  oecurred  after  his  &ther*s 
admission  to  orders  is  shown  by  the  address  which  he  represénts  the 
latter  as  making  to  him,  ^^  I  have  passed  more  years  in  offeríng  the 
sacrifico  than  measure  your  whole  Ufe,"'  while  the  birth  of  a  younger 
son,  Csesaríus,  shows  tliat  conjugal  relations  continued  undisturbed. 
St.  Gregory  evidendy  felt  that  neither  shame  ñor  irregularity  attached 
to  his  birth  duríng  the  sacred  ministry  of  his  father. 


^  Epist.  ad  Dracontium. 

•  Oviru  TocovTo»  kKfUfiSTptfKag  Ptov^ 
*0<yof  ói^X&e  ^vaiuv  tfioi  xpovoc. 
Baronius  labors  hard   to   oreaJc  the 
forcé  of  this  assertion,  but  his  aiguments 


Beem  to  me  successfully  controverted 
by  Oaliztiu.  (De  Gonjug.  Cleríc.  Bd. 
1788,  pp.  261-74.)  Thechapter devoted 
to  this  (}uestion  by  Zacearía  (Storía 
Polem.  Lib.  i.  cap.  vii.)  is  an  ezaxnple 
of  deaperate  special  pleading. 
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Thus  &r  the  progress  of  asceticism  had  been  the  result  of  moral 
influence  alone.  Tkoee  who  saw  in  the  various  forma  of  abstinence 
and  mortificatíon  the  only  path  to  salvation,  and  those  who  may  have 
felt  that  worldly  advantages  of  power  or  reputation  would  compénsate 
them  for  the  self-inflicted  restríctions  which  they  underwent,  already 
formed  a  numerous  body  in  the  church,  bnt  aa  yet  had  not  acquired 
the  nnmerical  ascendency  requisite  to  enable  them  to  impose  upon 
their  brethren  the  rules  which  they  had  adopted  for  their  own 
guidance.  The  períod  waa  one  of  transition,  and  for  sixty  years 
after  the  council  of  Nicsea  there  was  doubüess  a  struggle  for  su- 
premacy  not  perhaps  the  less  severe  because  at  this  late  date  we  can 
but  dimly  trace  its  outlines  amid  the  records  of  the  fierce  Arian  con- 
troversy  which  constitutes  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  time,  and 
which  absorbed  the  attention  of  writers  almost  to  the  exclusión  of 
everthing  else. 

The  first  triumph  of  the  ascetic  party  was  in  establishing  recog- 
nized  restríctions  on  those  who  had  voluntarily  assnmed  vows  of 
celibacy.  With  them,  at  least,  the  case  was  clear.  Aspiríng  to  no 
rank  in  the  church,  they  simply  dedicated  themselves  to  God,  and 
pledged  themselves  to  lives  of  abstinence.  Their  backsliding  caused 
scandal  to  the  church,  which,  if  it  were  held  responsible  in  the  eyes 
of  men  for  their  conduct,  must  necessaríly  assume  the  power  to  con- 
trol their  mode  of  life,  while  the  &ct  of  simply  holding  them  to  the 
performance  of  vows  solemnly  undertaken  could  not  reasonably  be 
regarded  as  an  arbitrary  stretch  of  authority.  These  voluntary  vows, 
which  speedily  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  vast  fabric  of  mona- 
chism  will  form  the  subject  of  a  subseqnent  section,  and  need  not  be 
fiírther  alluded  to  here. 

Another  move  in  the  direction  of  asceticism  was  the  prohibition 
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by  the  Oouncil  of  Laodioea  in  352  of  women  serving  as  príests  or 
presiding  over  the  churches.^  Although  in  later  Judaism  the  Temple 
servioe  was  oonfíned  to  men,  the  examples  of  Deborah  and  Haldah 
show  that  in  earlier  times  women  were  oonsidered  as  capable  of 
inspiration  and  were  sometimes  revered  as  prophets;  the  Gentiles, 
among  whom  the  infant  churches  were  founded,  had  príestesses  almost 
everywhere  actively  employed  in  the  duties  of  worship  and  sacrifice; 
and  it  would  have  been  strange  if  women,  to  whom  the  propagation 
of  the  Gospel  was  so  gready  owing,  had  not  been  sometimes  admitted 
to  the  íunction  of  conducting  the  simple  services  of  the  primitive 
church.  We  leam  from  St.  Paul  that  Phoebe  was  a  deacon  (<í«i«>vor) 
of  the  church  at  Cenchrea,'  and  the  canon  of  Laodicea  shows  that 
until  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  they  still  occasionally  occu- 
pied  recognized  positions  in  the  active  ministry  of  the  church.  They 
could  not  have  been  numerous,  or  the  references  to  them  in  the 
history  of  the  period  would  have  been  more  frequent,  and  the  enforce- 
ment  of  their  disability  for  divine  service  would  have  required  con- 
stant  repetitíon  in  the  canons  of  the  general  and  local  synods;  but 
nnquestionably  the  growth  of  M ariolatry  and  the  adoration  of  female 
saints  would  have  sufficed  to  prevent  the  inconsistency  of  regarding 
women  as  absolutely  unfitted  for  any  function  in  public  worship,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  rising  influence  of  asceticism,  which  demanded 
the  separation  of  the  sexes,  and  insisted  upon  an  artificial  puríty  in 
all  concemed  in  the  ministry  of  the  altar.  Even  as  late  as  the  tenth 
century,  so  good  a  celibatarian  as  Atto  of  Y ercelli  was  perfectly  wiU- 
ing  to  assert  that  in  the  early  church,  when  the  laborers  were  few, 
women  were  admitted  to  share  in  the  ceremonies  of  divine  worship.' 
Still,  as  yet,  the  secular  clergy  were  at  liberty  to  follow  the  dictates 
of  their  own  consciences,  and  if  an  attempt  was  made  to  erect  the 
necessity  of  ascetic  abstinence  into  an  article  of  either  iaith  or  disci- 


^  Concil.  LaodioeiiB.  can.  xi. 

•  Romane,  xvi.  1.  The  number  of 
women  alluded  to  by  St.  Paul  in  this 
chapter  shows  how  active  they  were  in 
diflseminating  the  faith.  Junia  he  dig- 
nifies  with  the  title  of  Apostle. 

•  Atton.  Vercell.  Epist.  viü. — Epi- 
phaniuB  (Haaree.  lxxix)  denies  that 
women  had  ever  been  permitted  to  rise 
beyond  the  diaconate,  and  asserts  that 
their  ñinctions  in  that  grade  were 
simply  to  render  to  women  such  offices 


as  decency  forbade  to  men.  In  the 
Westi  the  ordination  of  deaconesses 
was  prohibited  by  Concil.  Arausican. 
I.  ann.  441  can.  zzvi. ;  Concil.  Bpao- 
nens.  ann.  518  can.  xxi.,  and  Concil. 
Aurelianens.  II.  ann.  688  can.  xviii., 
on  account  of  disorders  arísing  through 
the  fragility  of  the  sex,  as  was  perhaps 
not  unnaturali  after  the  adoption  of 
enforced  celibacy.  It  was  probably  for 
the  sake  of  order  that  St.  raul  forbade 
women  firom  teachine  or  askinff  ques- 
tions  in  church  (I  Cor.  xiv.  §4,  85 ; 
I.  Tim.  ¡i.  11,  12). 


THE    COUNCIL  OF    GANOBA. 
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pline,  the  chiirch  was  prompt  to  stamp  it  with  the  seal  of  imeqaivo<»J 
TeproI>atíoii.  Enstathius,  Bishop  of  Sebastia,  in  Gappadocia,  himself 
the  son  of  the  Bishop  of  Gappadocian  Gssarea,  Eulalius,  carried  his 
zeal  for  parítj  to  so  great  an  excees  that  his  exaggerated  notions  of 
the  inferíority  of  the  marríed  state  trenched  closely  upon  Maiiich«ism, 
althoagh  his  heretical  rejection  of  canonical  fasting  showed  that  on 
other  points  he  was  bitterly  oppoeed  to  the  tenets  of  that  obnozions 
sect.  His  horror  of  matrimony  went  so  far  as  to  lead  him  to  the 
dogma  that  married  people  were  incapable  of  salvation;  he  forbade 
the  offering  of  prayer  in  honses  occapied  by  them;  and  he  declared 
that  the  blessings  and  sacraments  of  príests  living  with  their  wives 
were  to  be  rejected,  and  their  persons  treated  with  contempt.^ 

There  were  not  wanting  those  to  whom  even  these  extreme  opinions 
were  acceptable,  and  Eastathius  speedily  accumulated  aronnd  him  a 
host  of  devotees  whose  proselyting  zeal  threatened  a  stubbom  heresy. 
The  excesses  attributed  to  their  inability  to  endure  the  practical  opera- 
tion  of  their  Ieader*s  doctrines  may  be  trae,  or  may  be  merely  the 
accosations  which  are  customarily  disseminated  when  it  becomes 
necessary  to  invest  schismatics  with  odium.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
orthodox  clergy  felt  the  importance  of  promptly  repressing  opinions 
whidí,  although  at  variance  with  the  creed  of  the  church,  were  yet 
dangerously  akin  to  the  extreme  views  of  those  who  were  regarded  as 
pre-eminently  holy.  Eulalius,  the  &ther  of  the  heresiarch,  himself 
presided  at  a  local  synod  held  at  Gsesarea,  and  oondemned  his  son. 
This  did  not  soffice  to  repress  the  heresy,  and  about  the  year  362  a 
provincial  council  was  assembled  at  Gangra,  where  fifteen  bishops, 
among  whom  was  Eulalius,  pronounced  their  verdict  on  Eustathius 
and  his  misgoided  foUowers,  and  drew  up  a  series  of  canons  defining 
the  orthodox  belief  on  the  qnestions  involved.  That  they  were  re- 
ceived  by  the  church  as  authorítatíve  is  evident  from  their  being  in- 
cluded  in  the  coUections  of  Dionysius  and  Isidor.     These  canons 


*  Declaratum  est  enim  hos  eoedem 
nuptias  accusare  et  docere  quod  nuUus 
in  conjugali  poeítus  gnán  spem  habeat 
apud  Deum.  ...  In  domibus  ooiyu- 
gatorum  nec  orationes  quidem  delire 
celebran,  penuasÍMe  in  tantum  ut  eas- 
dem  fien  vetent.  .  .  .  Presbyteros  vero 

3ui  matrimonia  contraxenint  spemi 
ebere  dicunt,  nec  sacramenta  quae  ab 
eÍ8  oonflduntur,  attingi. — Concil.  Gen- 
grens.  Procem. 

8o  alflo  Sócrates — "  Benedictionem 
presbyteri  habentís  uzorem,  quam  lege 


cum  esset  laicus  duxisset,  tanouam 
scelus  declinandum  pnecepit." — ^Hist. 
Bccles.  Lib.  ii.  c.  88. 

After  the  specific  condemnation  of 
this  latter  doctrine  by  the  undoubtedly 
orthodox  council  of  Uan^ra,  it  is  some- 
what  remai^able  to  see  it  enunciated 
and  erected  into  a  law  of  the  church  by 
Gregory  VII.  in  his  intemecine  con- 
flict  with  the  married  príests.  Thus 
the  heresy  of  one  aee  becomes  the  re- 
ceived  and  adopted  faith  of  another. 
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aaathematize  all  who  refiíse  the  sacramenta  of  a  married  priest,  and 
who  hold  that  he  cannot  officiate  on  account  of  bis  marriage ;  also 
those  who,  priding  themaelves  on  their  professed  virginity,  arrogantly 
despise  their  married  brethren,  and  who  hold  that  the  dutíes  of  wed- 
lock  are  incompatible  with  salvation.^  The  whole  afibrds  a  singularly 
distinct  record  of  the  doctrines  accepted  at  this  period,  showing  that 
there  was  no  authority  admitted  for  imposing  reetrictions  of  any  kind 
on  the  married  clergy.  It  probably  was  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
conservatives  of  the  church  to  restrain  their  more  progressive  brethren, 
and  they  no  doubt  gladly  availed  themselycs  of  the  wild  theories  of 
Eustathios  to  stigmatize  the  extravagances  which  were  daily  becoming 
more  influential.  At  the  same  time,  they  were  careñil  to  shield  them- 
selves  behind  a  qualified  concession  to  the  ascetic  spirit  of  the  period, 
for  in  an  epilogue  they  apologetically  declare  their  hnmblo  admiration 
of  virginity,  and  their  belief  that  pióos  continence  is  most  acceptable 
toGod.* 


In  little  more  than  twenty  years  after  this  emphatíc  denunciation 
of  all  interference  with  married  priests,  we  find  the  first  absoluto  com- 
mand  addressed  to  the  higher  orders  of  the  clergy  to  preserve  inviolate 
celibacy.  So  abrupt  a  contrast  provokes  an  inquiry  into  its  possible 
causes,  as  no  records  havo  reached  us  cxhibiting  any  special  reasons 
for  the  chango. 

While  the  admirers  of  ascetic  virginity  became  louder  and  more 
enthusiastic  in  their  praises  of  that  blessed  condition,  it  is  fair  to 
presume  that  they  were  daily  more  sensible  of  a  lower  standard  of 
morality  in  the  ministers  of  the  altar,  and  that  their  susceptibilities 
were  more  deeply  shocked  by  the  introduction  and  growth  of  abusos. 
While  the  church  was  kept  purified  by  the  fires  of  persecution,  it 
offered  few  attractions  for  the  worldly  and  ambitious.  Its  ministry 
was  too  dangerous  to  be  sought  except  by  the  puré  and  zealous 
Christian,  and  there  was  little  danger  that  pastors  would  err  except 
from  over-tendemess  of  conscience  or  unthinking  ardor.  When,  how- 
ever,  its  temporal  position  was  incalculably  improved  by  its  domina- 


^  Concil.  Gftngrens.  c.  4. — Si  quis  de- 
cemit  preebytenim  conjugatum  tan- 
quam  occasione  uuptianim  quod  offerre 
non  debeat,  et  ab  ejus  oblatione  ideo 
se  abstinet,  anathema  sit. — I  give  the 
Isidorian  versión  adoptcd  by  Gratian, 
Dist.  XX VIH.  c.  15,  and  by  Buruhard, 
Lib.  III.  75.  That  of  Dionysius  £xi- 
guus  Í8  somewhat  different. 


Can.  10. — Si  qiiis  propter  Deum  vir- 
ginitatem  profcssua  m  conjugio  pósitos 
per  arroguntiam  vituperavent,  anathe- 
ma sit. — Can.  1  ana  9  are  directed 
against  those  who  condemn  marriage, 
and  teach  that  it  aífords  no  chance  of 
heaven. 

'  Concil.  Gangrens.     Epilog. 
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tion  throughoat  the  empire,  it  became  the  avenue  throagh  which 
ambition  might  attain  its  ends,  while  its  wealih  held  out  prospecta  of 
idle  self-indolgenoe  to  the  slothiul  and  the  sensual.  A  new  class  of 
men,  dangerous  alike  from  their  talents  or  their  vices,  would  thus 
natarally  find  their  way  into  the  fold,  and  comiption,  masked  under 
the  semblanoe  of  ansterest  virtue,  or  displayed  with  careless  cynicism, 
wonld  not  be  long  in  penetrating  into  the  Holy  of  Holies.  Immo- 
ralitj  miist  have  been  flagrant  when,  in  370,  the  temporal  power  felt 
the  necessity  of  interfering  by  a  law  of  the  Emperor  Yalentinian 
which  denoonced  severe  pnnishment  on  ecclesiastics  who  visited  the 
housee  of  widows  and  virgins.*  When  an  increasing  laxity  of  moráis 
thus  threatened  to  overeóme  the  purity  of  the  church,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising  that  the  advocates  of  asceticism  should  have  triomphed  over 
the  more  modérate  and  conservativo  party,  and  that  they  should  im- 
prove  their  victory  by  seeking  a  remedy  for  existing  evils  in  such 
laws  as  should  render  the  stríctest  continence  imperativo  on  all  who 
entered  into  holy  orders.  They  might  reasonably  argüe  that  if 
nothing  else  were  gained,  the  chango  would  at  least  render  the  life 
of  the  priest  less  attractive  to  the  vicious  and  the  sensual,  and  that 
the  rígid  cnforcement  of  the  new  rules  would  elévate  the  character  of 
the  church  by  preventing  such  wolves  from  seeking  a  place  among 
the  sheep.  If  by  such  legislation  they  only  added  fresh  fuel  to  the 
fiame ;  if  they  heightened  immorality  by  hypocrisy  and  drove  into 
vagabond  licentiousness  those  who  wonld  perhaps  have  been  content 
with  lawfid  marriage,  they  only  committed  an  error  which  has  ever  been 
too  common  with  eamest  men  of  one  idea  to  warrant  special  surprise. 
Another  object  may  not  improbably  have  entered  into  the  motives 
of  those  who  introduced  the  rule.  The  church  was  daily  receiving 
vast  accessions  of  property  from  the  pious  zeal  of  its  wealthy 
members,  the  death-bed  repentanco  of  despairing  sinners,  and  the 
munificence  of  emperors  and  prefects,  while  the  effort  to  procure 
the  inalienability  of  its  possessions  dates  fit>m  an  early  period.'  Its 
acquisitíons,  both  real  and  personal,  were  of  coursc  exposed  to  much 


»  Lib.  XVI.    Ood.  Theod.  Tit.  ii.  1. 20. 

'  So  great  was  the  influx  of  wealth 
to  the  church  from  the  pious  legacies  of 
the  faithñil  that  it  became  an  evil  of 
magnitude  to  the  state,  and  in  870  a 
law  of  Yalentinian  pronounoed  nuil  and 
▼oid  all  such  testamentary  porovisions 
made  by  those  under  príestly  influenoo 


(Lib.  XVI.  Ood.  Theod.  Tit.  ii.  1.  20)— 
a  provisión  repeated  in  890  (Ibid.  1.  z7) 
with  such  additional  details  as  show  its 
successful  evasión  during  the  interyal. 
Godefh)iy  in  his  notes  to  these  laws  (T. 
VI.  pp.  4S-50)  60-64),  has  coUected 
much  curious  matter  bearing  on  the 
subject. 
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greater  rísk  of  dilapidation  when  the  ecdeeiafitics  in  charge  of  its 
widely  scattered  riches  had  ñuniliee  for  whose  provisión  a  natural 
parental  anxiety  might  be  expected  to  override  the  senae  of  dnty  in 
dificharging  the  trust  oonfíded  to  them.  The  simplest  mode  of  avert- 
ing  the  danger  might  therefore  seem  to  be  to  relieve  the  churchman 
of  the  cares  of  patemity,  and,  by  cutting  asunder  all  the  ties  of  family 
and  kindred,  to  bind  him  completely  and  forever  to  the  church  and 
to  that  alone.  This  motive,  as  we  shall  see,  was  openly  acknowledged 
as  a  powerful  one,  in  later  times,  and  it  no  doubt  served  as  an  argu- 
ment  of  weight  in  the  minds  of  those  who  urged  and  secured  the 
adoption  of  the  canon. 

It  appears  to  me  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  all  these  various 
motives  lent  additional  forcé  to  the  zeal  for  the  purity  of  the  church, 
and  to  the  undoubting  belief  in  the  neoessity  of  perpetual  oelibacy, 
which  impelled  the  popes,  about  the  year  385,  to  issue  the  first  defi- 
nite  oommand  imposing  it  as  an  absoluto  rule  of  discipline  on  the 
ministers  of  the  altar.  The  question  evidently  was  one  which  largely 
occupied  the  minds  of  men,  and  the  conclusión  was  reached  progres- 
sively.  A  Román  synod,  to  which  the  date  of  384  is  assigned,  an- 
Bwered  a  series  of  interrogatories  propounded  by  the  bishops  of  Oaul, 
among  which  was  one  relating  to  the  chastity  of  the  príesthood.  To 
this  the  responso  was  rather  argumentatory  and  advisory  in  its  char- 
acter  than  imperativo ;  the  continence  of  the  higher  grades  of  eccle- 
siastics  was  insisted  on,  but  no  definite  punishment  was  ordered  for 
its  violation^ — ^and  no  maxim  in  legislation  is  better  understood  than 
that  a  law  without  a  penalty  expressed  is  practically  a  dead  letter. 
Allusion  was  made  to  previous  efforts  to  enforoe  the  observance  in 
various  churches ;  surprise  was  expressed  that  light  should  be  sought 
for  on  such  a  question — for  the  Grallic  prelates  had  evidently  been  in 
doubt  respecting  it — and  numerous  reasons  were  alleged  in  a  manner 
to  show  that  the  subject  was  as  yet  opon  to  argument,  and  could  not 
be  assumed  as  proved  or  be  decided  by  authoríty  alone.  These  reasons 
may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  consisting  of  references  to  the  well- 
known  texts  referred  to  in  a  previous  section,  together  with  a  vague 
assertion  of  the  opinión  of  the  Fathers  to  the  same  effect.  Allusion 
was  made  to  the  inconsistency  of  exhortations  to  virginity  proceeding 
from  those  who  themselves  were  involved  in  family  cares  and  duties. 


'  Synod.  Román,  ad  GalloB  Episc. 
ResponB.  c.  8. — The  date  of  ihis  synod 
Í8  not  certain,  but  the  year  mentioned 
in  the  text  is  the  earliest  to  which  it  is 


assigned.  By  some  authoríties  it  has 
been  attríbuted  to  898,  and  Hazdouin 
suffgests  that  it  may  even  have  been 
hela  under  Innocent  I. 
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a  reiMSOiiable  view  when  we  consíder  how  much  of  eccleeiastical  ma- 
chinery  by  this  tíme  tumed  on  monachism ;  and  tbe  neceesity  was 
urged  of  bishops,  príests,  and  deaoons  preserving  tbe  purity  reqnisite 
to  fit  them  for  tbe  daily  sacrifice  of  tbe  altar  and  tbe  ministration  of 
tbe  sacramenta.  Tbis  latter  point  was  based  upon  tbe  assumption  of  a 
simUar  abstinenoe  being  imposed  by  tbe  oíd  law  on  tbe  Levites  during 
tbeir  term  of  service  in  tbe  Temple,  and  tbe  example  of  tbe  pagan 
priesüiood  was  indignantly  addnced  to  sbame  tbose  who  could  enter- 
tain  a  sacrilegious  doubt  upon  a  matter  so  self^vident.^  Tbe  con- 
clusión arrived  at  was  definite,  but,  as  I  bave  already  remarked,  no 
means  were  suggested  or  commanded  for  its  enforcement. 

Not  many  montbs  later  Pope  Damasus  died,  but  tbe  cause  was 
safe  in  tbe  bands  of  bis  successor.  Scarcely  bad  Siricius  ascended 
tbe  pontifical  tbrone,  wben,  in  385,  be  addressed  un  epistle  to 
Himerius,  Arcbbisbop  of  Tarragona,  expressing  bis  grief  and  indig- 
nation  tbat  tbe  Spanisb  clergy  sbould  pay  so  little  regard  to  tbe 
sanctity  of  tbeir  calling  as  to  maintain  relations  witb  tbeir  wives. 
It  is  evident  from  tbe  teaaoT  of  tbe  decretal  tbat  Himerius  bad  been 
unable  to  enforce  tbe  new  discipline,  and  bad  appealed  to  Rome  for 
assistance  in  breaking  down  tbe  stubbom  resistance  wbich  be  bad 
encountered,  for  allusion  is  made  to  some  of  tbe  refractory  wbo  bad 
justified  tbemselves  by  tbe  fireedom  of  marriage  allowed  to  tbe  Levites 
nnder  tbe  oíd  law,  wbile  otbers  bad  expressed  tbeir  regret  and  bad 
declared  tbeir  sin  to  be  tbe  result  of  ignorance.  Siricius  adopted  a 
much  firmer  tone  tban  bis  predecessor.  He  indulged  in  less  elabora- 
tion  of  argument;  a  few  texts,  more  or  less  apposite;  an  expression 
of  wonder  tbat  tbe  rule  sbould  be  called  in  question ;  a  distinct  asser- 
tion  of  its  application  to  tbe  tbree  grades  of  bisbops,  priests,  and 
deacons;  a  sentenoe  of  expulsión  on  all  wbo  dared  to  offer  resistance, 
and  a  promise  of  pardon  for  tbose  wbo  bad  offended  tbrougb  igno- 


^  *'  Certe  idololatns,  ut  impietates  ex- 
eiceant  et  dsemoníbus  immoient,  impe- 
rant  8ibi  continentiam  muliebrem,  et  ab 
escis  quoque  se  purgan  volunt,  et  me 
interrogas  si  sacerdos  Dei  viví  spiritu- 
alia  ouaturufl  sacríficia  purgatus  per- 
petuo debeat  esse,  an  totus  in  carne 
camis  curam  debeat  fiícere?  " 

If  all  the  poetulates  be  granted,  the 
reasoning  is  unanswerable,  and  as  the 
precedents  of  the  Oíd  Testament  have 
oeen  relied  upon  in  all  arguments  since 
the  time  of  Biricius,  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  refer  to  the  cautíon  of  Ahíme- 


lech  before  giving  the  shew-bread  to 
David  (I.  Sam.  21)  as  one  of  the  texts 
most  constantly  quoted,  and  to  the  resi- 
dence  of  Zacharias  in  the  Temple  dur- 
ing bis  term  of  ministration  ^uke  i. 
28),  which  was  frequently  instanced. 
These  are  cortainly  more  germano  to 
the  matter  than  the  linen  breeches  pro- 
yided  for  Aaron  and  his  sons  (Exod. 
xXTiii.  42-3),  by  which  the  Venerable 
Bede  assures  us  (De  Tabemac.  Lib.  iii. 
c.  9)  ^'  significatum  esse  sacerdotes  Novi 
Testamenti  aut  rirgines  esse,  aut  con- 
tracta cum  uxoríbus  foedera  dissolvisse." 
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ranee,  allowing  them  to  retain  their  positions  as  long  as  they  ob- 
served  complete  separation  from  their  wives,  though  even  then  they 
were  pronounoed  incapable  of  all  promotion — such  was  the  firat  de- 
finitive  canon,  prescríbing  and  enforcing  sacerdotal  celibacy,  exbibited 
by  the  records  of  the  church.* 

The  confident  manner  in  which  tl^e  law  is  thus  laid  down  as  incon- 
trovertible and  absolute  might  almost  make  us  doubt  whether  it  were 
not  older  than  the  preceding  pages  have  shown  it  to  be,  if  Siricius 
had  not  confessed  the  weakness  of  the  cause  by  adopting  a  very 
different  tone  within  a  year.  In  386  he  addressed  the  church  of 
África,  sending  it  certain  canons  adopted  by  a  Román  synod.  Of 
these  the  first  eight  relate  to  observances  about  which  there  was  at 
that  time  no  question,  and  they  are  expressed  in  the  curtest  and  most 
decisivo  phraseology.  The  ninth  canon  is  conceived  in  a  spirit  totally 
different.  It  persuades,  exhorta,  and  entreats  that  the  three  orders 
shall  preserve  their  puríty ;  it  argües  as  to  the  propríety  and  necessity 
of  the  matter,  which  it  supports  by  various  texts,  but  it  does  not 
assume  that  the  observance  thus  enjoined  is  even  a  custom,  much  less 
a  law,  of  the  church ;  it  urges  that  the  scandal  of  marriage  be  re- 
moved írom  the  clergy,  but  it  threatens  no  penalty  for  refusal.' 
Siricius  was  too  imperious  and  too  eamest  in  all  that  he  undertook 
for  US  to  imagine  that  he  would  have  adopted  pleading  and  entreaty 
if  he  had  felt  that  he  possessed  the  right  to  command;  ñor  would  he 
have  condescended  to  beg  for  the  removal  of  an  opprobrium  if  he 
were  speaking  with  all  the  authoríty  of  unquestioned  tradition  to 
enforce  a  canon  which  had  become  an  unalterable  part  of  ecclesias- 
tical  discipline. 

It  is  observable  that  in  these  decretáis  no  authority  is  quoted  later 
than  the  Apostolic  texts,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  have  but  .little 
bearing  on  Üie  subject.  No  canons  of  councils,  no  epistles  of  earlier 
popes,  no  injunctions  of  the  Fathers  are  brought  forward  to  strengthen 
the  position  assumed,  whence  the  presumption  is  irresistible  that 
none  such  existed,  and  we  may  rest  satisfíed  that  no  evidence  has 
been  lost  that  would  prove  the  pre-existence  of  the  rule. 


*  Sirícii  Epist.  I.  c.  7. — It  would  seem 
from  this  decretal  (cap.  8, 9, 10, 11)  that 
oven  the  rule  excluding  digami  was 
wholly  neglected.  Siricius  further  (cap. 
13)  urges  the  admisston  of  monks  to 
holy  oraers,  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
a  priesthood  vowed  to  chastity. 


'  Pneterea,  quod  dignura,  pudícum 
et  honostum  est,  suademus  ut  sacerdotes 
et  levitas  cum  uxoríhus  suis  non  ooeant, 
quia  in  ministerio  divino  quotidianis 
necessitatihus  occupantur.  .  .  Quade 
re  hortor,  moneo,  rogo,  toUatur  hoc  op- 
]>rohrium  quod  potest  etiam  jure  gen- 
tílitas  acensare. — Ooncil.  Telensis.  c.  9. 
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Celibagt  was  but  one  of  the  many  shapes  in  which  the  rapidly 
progreesing  sacerdotalism  of  Rome  was  overlaying  religión  with  a 
multitade  of  formal  obsenrances.  That  which  in  earlier  times  had 
been  the  spontaneous  ezpression  of  fervid  zeaJ,  or  the  joyfíil  self- 
sacrifioe  of  ardent  aaceticism,  was  thus  changed  into  a  law,  bearing 
apon  all  alike,  and  taking  no  count  of  the  individual  idiosyncrasies 
which  might  render  the  barden  too  heavy  for  the  shoalders  of  the 
lesa  fiery  though  not  lees  conscientioos  Christian.  That  it  should 
meet  with  resistance  was  to  be  expected  when  we  consider  that  the 
local  independence  of  primitive  times  had  not  as  yet  been  crushed 
onder  the  rapidly  growing  preponderance  of  the  Román  see.  In 
&ct  energetic  protests  were  not  wanting,  as  well  as  the  more  perplex- 
ing  stabbomness  of  passive  resistance. 

St.  Ambrose  admits  that  althoagh  the  necessity  of  celibacy  was 
generally  acknowledged,  still,  in  many  of  the  remoter  districts,  there 
were  to  be  foand  those  who  neglected  it,  and  who  jastified  themselves 
by  ancient  castom,  relying  on  precautions  to  purify  themselves  for 
their  sacred  ministry.^  In  this  he  gives  countenance  to  the  tradition 
of  the  Leonistae,  simple  Ghristians  whose  reñisal  to  adapt  themselves 
to  the  sacerdotalism,  which  was  daily  becoming  more  rigorous  and 
indispensable,  caused  their  expulsión  írom  Rome,  and  who,  taking 
refoge  in  the  recesses  of  the  Cottian  Alps,  endeavored  to  preserve 
the  unadulterated  fiúth  of  earlier  times  in  the  seclusion  and  prívation 
of  exile. 

All  who  revolted  against  the  increasing  oppression  of  the  hierarchy 
were  not,  however,  content  to  bury  themselves  in  solitude  and  silence, 


1  Quod  eo  non  pneterii  quia  in  pleris- 
que  ábditioribiui  locis,  cum  minísterium 
gererent,  vel  etiam  saoerdotium,  filies 
BUBoeperent,  et  id  tanquam  usu  yeten 


defendunt,  quando  per  intervallo  dierum 
Bacriflclum  deferebatur.  —  Ambros.  de 
Officiis  Lib.  I.  c.  60. 
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and  heresiarchs  sprang  up  who  waged  a  bold  but  unequal  oontest. 
BonoBus,  Jovinian,  and  Yigilantius  are  the  ñames  which  have  reached 
US  as  the  most  conspicuoos  leaders  in  the  unsuccessfhl  attempt  to 
tum  back  the  advancing  spirit  of  the  age,  and  of  these  Jovinian  is 
the  foremost  figure.  Bonosus,  who  was  Bishop  of  Sardica,  acquired 
a  peculiarly  sinister  notoriety,  for,  in  his  opposition  to  the  ascetic 
spirit,  he  adopted  a  heresy  of  Tertullian  and  Photinus,  and  assailed 
one  of  the  chief  arguments  of  the  admirers  of  celibacy  by  denying 
the  perpetual  virginity  of  the  Virgin ;  whence  his  followers  acquired 
the  euphonious  title  of  Bonosiacs.^  For  this  he  was  denounced  by 
Pope  Siricius  with  all  the  vehemence  which  doctrines  so  sacrilegious 
were  calculated  to  excite,'  and  his  followers  were  duly  condemned  by 
the  Council  of  Oapua  in  389,  while  the  tireless  pen  of  St.  Jerome 
was  called  into  requisition  to  refute  errors  so  unpardonable.'  Not- 
withstanding  this  they  continued  to  flourish,  for  an  epistle  of  Inno- 
cent  I.  to  Lawrence,  Bishop  of  Segna,  proves  that  the  error  was 


^  Tertullian  hfus  no  scruple  in  asserting 
— "Et  Christum  quidum  vii*go  enixa 
est,  semel  nuptura  post  partum."  (De 
Monog.  c.  8).  This  oelief  was  founded 
on  the  words  of  Matthew  (i.  26) ,  ^'xal 
(Ak  kylv(jiGK£V  avríiv  ¿wf  ¿v  íteketov  vióv 
ávT^  rdv  vrptíroTÓKOv,  koí  kKáXeffe  rb  bvofta 
avTov  ii/íTow.** — "  And  he  knew  her  not 
till  she  had  hrought  forth  her  first-bom 
son;  and  he  called  his  ñame  Jxsus." 
The  restrictive  "till"  and  the  charac- 
torízation  of  Jesús  as  the  first-bom  of 
the  Vinjin  ^though  the  latter  is  omitted 
in  the  Sinaitic  and  Yatican  MSS.)  are 
certainly  not  easily  explicable  on  any 
other  supposition ;  ñor  is  the  diíficulty 
lessened  by  the  various  ezplanations 
concemíng  the  family  of  Joseph,  by 
which  Buch  expressions  as  t}  fi^np  avrov 
Kttl  ol  aSehpoí  avrw — fratres  et  mater 
ejus  (Marc.  iii.  xxzi.)?  or  the  enumeN 
ation  of  his  brothers  and  sisters  in  Matt. 
XIII.  55-6,  Mark  vi.  3,  or  the  phrase 
lÁKtípov  TÓv  aóeX^  TovKvpíov — Jacobum 
fratrem  Domini  (Galat.  1. 19)— aretaken 
by  commentators  in  a  spirítual  sense, 
or  are  eluded  by  transferring  to  the 
Grcek  a  Hebrew  idiom  which  oonfounds 
brothers  with  cousins.  In  the  Consti- 
tutiones  Apo8tolics9  occurs  a  passage — 
<*  Et  ego  Jacobus  frater  quidem  Chrísti 
secundum  camem,  servus  autem  tan- 
quam  Dei  " — which  seems  to  place  it  in 
an  unmistakable  light,  if  it  oe  an  ex- 


tract  from  some  forgotten  Gospel, 
although  it  may  only  reflect  the  opin- 
ions  of  .the  third  century  when  the 
collection  was  written  or  oompiled. 

The  Bonosiacs  were  also  sometimes 
called  Helvidians. — S.  Augustin.  de 
Hseresibus  g  84.  —  Isidor.  Hispalens. 
E^molog.  Lib.  viii.  c.  v.  J  57. 

In  an  age  which  was  accustomed  to 
such  ai^^uments  as  "  per  mulierem  culpa 
successit,  per  virginem  salus  evenit" 
(Rescrípt.  Episcopp.  ad  Siricium|,  it  is 
easy  to  appreciate  the  pious  horror 
evoked  by  such  blasphemous  heresies. 

St.  Clement  of  Alexandría  alindes  to 
a  belief  current  in  his  day  that  afker 
the  Kativity  the  Virgin  had  to  submit 
to  an  inspection  ab  obsieiriee  to  prove 
her  purity  (Btromat.  Lib.  vii.) — a  story 
which  continued  to  trouble  tiie  ortho- 
dox  until  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  BuddhistB  eluded  all  these  trouble- 
some  questions  by  making  Queen  Maya 
die  seven  days  siter  the  oirth  of  Saky- 
amuni,  and  asserting  that  this  was  the 
case  with  the  mothers  of  all  the  Bud- 
dhas.— I^ya  Tch'er  Rol  P  (Bd.  Fou-a 
aux,  p.  100). 

•  Epist.  Siric.  ap.  Batthyani  Legg. 
Eccles.  Hungar.  T.  I.  p.  210. 

'  Hieron.  de  Perpet.  Viígin.  B.  Ma- 
ri» adv.  HeWidium. 


JOVINIAN. 
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openly  taught  on  the  eastern  ahores  of  the  Adriatic  in  the  early  part 
of  the  fifth  oentury;^  in  443  the  Council  of  Arles  shows  their  exist- 
eoce  in  France  by  promising  reoonciliation  to  those  who  shoüld 
nuinifest  proper  repentanoe^  and  that  of  Orleans  as  late  as  538  still 
oontains  an  allusion  to  them.'  The  belief  evesk  extoided  to  Arabia, 
where  a  sect  professing  it  is  stigmatízed  by  Epiphanius  as  Antidi- 
oomarianitarians,  whoee  conversión  that  worthy  bishop  «ideavored  to 
secare  by  a  long  epistle,  in  which  his  labored  explanations  of  the 
stnbbom  text  of  Matthew  are  hardly  more  convincing  than  his 
hearty  objurgations  of  the  blasph^nous  dogma,  or  his  illastrati¥e 
oomparison  of  the  Virgin  to  a  lioness  bearing  bnt  one  wli 


While  Jovinian  shared  in  this  particular  the  error  of  Bonosus  and 
Helvidius,  he  did  not  attach  undue  importance  to  it.  More  practi- 
cally  inclined,  his  heresy  consisted  principally  in  denying  the  efficacy 
of  celibacy,  and  this  he  maintained  in  Rome  itself,  with  more  zeal 
than  discretion.  Siricios  caused  his  CQndemnation  and  that  of  his 
associates  in  a  synod  held  about  the  year  390/  and  succeeded  in 
driving  him  to  Milán,  where  he  had  many  proeelytes.  There  was  no 
peace  for  him  there.  A  synod  held  under  the  auspices  of  St.  Am- 
brose  bears  testimony  to  the  wickedness  of  his  doctrines  and  to  the 
popular  clamor  raised  against  him,  and  the  wanderer  again  set  forth 
on  his  weary  pilgrimage.*  Deprived  of  refuge  in  the  cities,  he  dis- 
seminated  his  tenets  throughout  the  country,  where  ardent  foUowers, 
in  spite  of  contomely  and  persecution,  gathered  around  him  and  con- 
ducted  their  worship  in  the  fields  and  hamlets.  The  laws  promul- 
gated  about  this  time  against  heresy  were  severo  and  searching,  and 
bore  directly  upon  all  who  deviated  from  the  orthodox  formulas  of 
the  Catholic  church,  yet  Jovinian  braved  them  all.     The  outraged 


»   EpiBt.  XX. 

•  Goncil.  Arelatens.  II.  can.  17. — 
Goncil.  Aiuelian.  III.  can.  81. 

*  Panar.  H»reB.  78.~At  the  time  of 
the  Reformation  the  Bonoeiac  heresy 
natunJly  was  revived.  In  1628,  at  the 
Diet  of  Nurembeig,  the  Papal  orator 
aocused  Osiander  "quod  pnBdicasset 
Beatam  Yiíginem  Maríam  poet  Chrísti 
partum  non  mansiase  Yirgtnem  "  (Spal- 
atini  Annal.  ann.  1628),  but  Osiander 
found  few  foUowers.  At  the  CoUoquy 
of  Poiasy,  ín  1661,  the  leamed  Glaude 
d'Espense,  doctor  of  Sorbonne,  in  ai^u- 
ing  that  there  were  many  things  the 


authoríty  of  which  rested  solely  on 
tradition,  and  yet  which  were  admitted 
as  undoubted  by  all  parties,  instanced 
"  quo  la  Vierge  Marie  demoura  vierge 
aprds  Penfantement,  et  pliuieurs  autres 
semblables  par  conséquent;  ce  qui  a 
esté  baillé  de  main  en  main  par  nos 
peres,  ores  quMl  ne  soit  escrípt,  n'est 
pourtant  moins  certain  et  approuvé  que 
sil  estoit  temoigné  por  TEscripture" 
(Pierre  de  la  Place,  Liv.  vii.). 

*  Siricii  PP.  Epist.  i¡. 

^  Rescript.   Episcopp.   ad    Sirícium. 
(Harduin.  Goncñ.  I.  868.) 
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church  called  upon  its  most  anscnipulous  polemic,  St.  Jerome,  who 
indulged  in  the  customary  abose  which  represented  the  achismatics 
as  indulging  in  the  groesest  promiscuons  lioentiousness  and  Jovinian 
as  teaching  them  that  all  things  were  permitted  to  those  baptized  in 
Ghriflt,  in  contradiction  to  St.  Angustin  who  admits  the  sobriety 
and  yirtue  of  Jovinian,  in  spite  of  his  denying  the  efficacy  of  oeli- 
bacy.^  AII  this  wa£i  insufficient  to  put  down  the  stabborn  schiamatics, 
who  maintained  their  faith  until  the  church,  wearíed  out  with  their 
obstinacy  and  unable  to  convert  or  to  silence  them,  appealed  to  the 
secular  power  for  more  efficient  assistance.  Perhaps  Jovinian's  long 
career  of  successful  resistance  may  ha  ve  emboldened  him;  perhaps 
his  sect  was  growing  numerous  enough  to  promise  protection;  at  all 
events,  despite  the  imperial  rescripts  which  shielded  with  peculiar 
care  the  Apostolic  city  from  the  presence  of  heretícs,  Jovinian  in 
412  openly  held  assemblages  of  his  followers  in  Rome,  to  the  scandal 
of  the  faithfiíl,  and  made  at  least  sufficient  impression  to  lead  a 
number  of  professed  virgins  to  abandon  their  vows  and  marry.'  The 
complaints  of  the  orthodox  were  heard  by  the  miserable  shadow  who 
then  occupied  the  throne  of  Augustus,  and  Honorius  applied  himself 
to  the  task  of  persecution  with  relentless  zeal.  Jovinian  was  scourged 
with  a  leaded  thong  and  exiled  to  the  rock  of  Boa,  on  the  coast  of 
Dalmatia,  while  his  followers  were  hunted  down,  deported,  and 
scattered  among  the  savage  islands  of  the  Adriatic.^ 


Ñor  was  this  the  only  struggle.  A  wild  shepherd  lad  named 
Vigilantius,  bom  among  the  Pyrenean  valleys,  was  fortúnate  enough 
to  be  the  slave  of  St.  Sulpicius  Severus,  whose  wealth,  culture, 
tflJents,  and  piety  rendered  him  prominent  throughout  Southern  Ghiul. 
The  eamest  charactor  of  the  slave  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
mastor;  education  developed  his  powers;  he  was  manumitted,  and 
the  people  of  his  nativo  Calagurris  choose  him  for  their  priest.  Sent 
by  Sulpicius  as  bearer  of  letters  to  his  fnends  St.  Paulinus  at  Ñola, 
and  St.  Jerome  in  his  Bethlehem  retreat,  Vigilantius  had  the  oppor- 
tunity  of  comparing  the  simple  Ghristianity  of  his  nativo  mountaina 


*  Hieron.  adv.  Jovin. — Augustin.  de 
Hseres.  No.  Ixxxii. 

*  Augustin.  Retractt.  ii.  zzü.  1. 

»  Lib.  XVI.  Cod.  Theod.  Tit.  v.  1.  63. 
It  is  generally  assumed  from  this  law 
that  Jovinian  lived  until  412.    An  ex- 


pression  of  St.  Jerome,  however,  (adv. 
Vigilant.  cap.  i.)  would  geem  to  show 
that  he  was  alreadj  dead  in  406,  and 
critics  have  sugsested  either  that  there 
is  an  error  in  ue  date  of  the  law  or 
that  another  heresiarch  is  referred  to. 
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with  the  spiendid  págeantry  of  Rome,  the  d^ant  retirement  of  Ñola, 

and  the  heated  controversialisni  which  agitated  the  ascetícLsm  of 

Bethleliem.     Notwithstanding  the  cordiality  of  their  first  acquaint- 

anoe,  hiB  residenoe  with  Jerome  was  ahort     Both  were  too  eameetly 

dogmatic  in  their  natoreB  for  hannony  to  ezist  between  the  primitive 

Gantabrian  shepherd  and  the  fierce  apostle  of  Baddhifit  and  Masdean 

Ghristianity,  who  devoted  his  Ufe  to  reconciling  the  doctrines  of  the 

Latín  chnrch  with  the  practioes  of  Manichaeism.     Bríef  friendship 

aided  in  a  quarrel,  and  Yigilantius  extended  his  experiences  by  a 

sarvey  of  Egypt,  where  the  vast  bordes  of  Nitrían  anchorites  were 

involved  in  civil  strife  over  the  question  of  Origenism.     Retuming 

throngh  Italy,  he  tarried  in  Milán  and  among  the  Alps,  where  he 

fonnd  the  solution  of  his  doubts  and  the  realization  of  his  ideas  in 

the  teaching  of  Jovinian.     He  had  left  Gaul  a  disciple ;  he  retomed 

to  it  a  missionary,  prepared  to  do  battle  with  sacerdotalism  in  all  its 

forms.     Not  only  did  he  deny  the  neoessity  of  celibacy,  but  he  pro- 

nonnced  it  to  be  the  fertile  source  of  imporíty,  and  in  his  zeal  for 

reform  he  swept  away  fasting  and  maceration,  he  ridiculed  the  adora- 

tíon  of  relies,  and  pronounced  themirades  wrought  at  their  altars  to  be 

the  work  of  demons;  he  objected  to  the  candles  anfl  incensé  aronnd  the 

shrines,  to  prayers  for  the  dead,  and  to  the  oblations  of  the  faithftil.^ 

No  doubt  the  decretáis  of  Sirícins  had  rendered  compulsory  the 

celibacy  of  the  príesthood  thronghout  (jaul  and  Spain.     The  ma- 

chinery  of  the  hierarchy  may  readily  have  stifled  open  opposition, 

however  freqnent  may  have  been  the  secret  infractions  of  the  rale. 

Tbis  may  perhaps  have  contríbnted  to  the  success  of  Vigilantios. 

Even  his  former  master,  St.  Sulpicios  Severas,  and  St.  Exaperías, 

Bishop  of  Tooloose,  were  inclined  to  favor  his  reforms.     That  they 

spread  with  dangerous  rapidity  throughoat  Gaal  from  soath  to  north 

is  shown  by  the  íact  that  in  404  Victrícias,  Bishop  of  Roaen,  and  in 

405  St.  Exaperius  of  Tooloose  applied  to  Innocent  I.  for  advice  as 

to  the  manner  in  which  they  should  deal  with  the  new  heresy.     It 

also  counted  nomeroos  adherents  throaghoot  Spain,  among  whom 

even  some  bishops  were  enumerated.     The  alarm  was  promptly 


*  Ezortus  est  súbito  VigilantiuB,  seu 
veríus  Bormitantiufl,  qui  immundo 
spiñtu  pugnat  contra  Ohrísti  apiritum, 
et  martyrum  neget  sepulchra  vene- 
randa, dammandas  dicat  esse  vigilias; 
nunquam  nisi  in  Pascha  alleluia  can- 
tandum ;  continentiam  haeresim ;  pudi- 


citiam  libidinis  seminaríum.  Et  quo- 
modo  Euphorbus  in  Pythagora  renatus 
esse  perhibetur,  sic  in  isto  Joviniani 
mena  prava  surrexit ;  ut  et  in  illo  et  in 
boc  diaboli  responderé  cogamur  in- 
sidiis. — Hieron.  adv.  Vigilant.  c.  1. 
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sounded,  and  the  enginery  of  the  church  was  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  hardj  heretic.  The  vast  reputation  and  authority  of  Jerome 
lent  forcé  to  the  ooarse  invective  with  which  he  endeavored  to  over- 
whekn  his  whilom  acquaintance,  and  though  the  nickname  of  Donni- 
tantius  which  he  bestowed  on  VigUantias  was  a  sarcasm  neither  very 
severe  ñor  very  refined,  the  disgosting  ezaggeration  of  his  adversary's 
tenetB  in  which  he  as  usual  indulged  had  doubtiess  its  destined  eflfect^ 
Pope  Innocent  was  not  backward  in  assertíng  the  authority  of  Rome 
and  the  invioUble  nature  of  the  canon.  In  his  episde  to  Yictricius, 
he  repeated  the  decretal  of  Siricius,  but  in  a  somewhat  more  positive 
form ;'  while  in  the  following  year  (405)  he  confirmed  the  vaciUating 
faith  of  Exuperius  by  declaring  that  any  violation  of  the  strictest 
celibacy  on  the  part  of  priest  or  deacon  subjects  the  offender  to  the 
deprivation  of  his  position.'  As  in  the  previous  effort  of  Siricius, 
however,  ignorance  is  admitted  as  an  excuse,  entitling  him  who  can 
plead  it  to  retain  his  grade  without  hope  of  preferm^it— and  the  test 
of  this  ignorance  is  held  to  be  the  canon  of  385.  This  latt^  point 
is  noteworthy,  for  it  is  a  tacit  confession  of  the  novdty  of  the  rule, 
although  Innocent  labored  at  great  length  to  prove  both  its  antiquity 
and  necessity  írom  die  well-known  texts  of  St.  Paul  and  the  Levitical 
observances.  Yet  no  intenuediate  authority  was  quoted,  and  punish- 
ment  was  only  to  be  inflicted  on  those  who  could  be  preved  to  have 
seen  the  decretal  of  Siricius. 

The  ñirther  career  of  Yigilantius  and  his  sectaries  is  lost  in  the 
darkness  and  confusión  attendant  upon  the  ravages  of  the  Alans  and 
Yandals  who  overran  Gaul  during  the  foUowing  year.  We  only 
know  that  Sulpicius  and  Exuperius,  frightened  by  the  violence  of 


>  Proh  nefas  I  episcopos  sui  scelerís 
dicitur  habere  consortes:  si  tamen 
episoopi  nominandi  sunt  qui  non  ordi- 
nant  diáconos  nisi  príus  uzores  dux&- 
rint;  nulli  coelibi  credentes  pudicitiam, 
ioimo  ostendentes  quam  sánete  vivant 
qui  male  de  ómnibus  suspicantur;  et 
nisi  prsBgnantee  uxores  yiderínt  clerí- 
oorumi  infantesque  de  ulnis  matnim 
valientes,  Christi  sacramenta  non 
tribuant.  .  .  .  Hoc  docuit  Dormitan- 
tiu8|  libidini  fnsnn  permittens,  et  na- 
turalem  camis  ardorem,  qui  in  ado- 
lescentia  plerumque  ferveacit,  suis 
hortatibus  duplicans,  immo  extin- 
guens  coi  tu  fosminarum,  ut  nihil  sit 
quo  distemus  a  porcis,  etc. — Hieron. 
adv.  Yigilant.  c.  z. 


*  Pr»terea  quod  dignum,  pudicum 
et  honestum  est,  tenere  ecclesia  om- 
nino  debet.  ut  sacerdotes  et  levitaB 
cum  uxoríbus  non  misceantur  .  .  . 
Máxime  ut  vetus  regula  hoc  habet  ut 
quisquis  oorruptus  baptizatus  cleri- 
cus  esse  voluisset,  spondeat  uxorem 
omnino  non  ducere. — ^Innocent.  PP.  I. 
Epist.  ii.  c.  9,  10. 

*  Ut  incontinentes  in  officiis  talibus 
posití,  omni  ecclesiastico  honore  prí- 
ventur,  nec  admittantur  ad  tale  min- 
isterium,  <|uod  sola  continentia  opor- 
tet  implen. — As  for  those  who  could 
be  proved  to  have  seen  the  epistle  of 
Siricius — "illi  sunt  modis  ómnibus 
submovendi.'' — Innocent.  PP.  I.  Epist. 
iü.  c.  1. 
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Jerome  and  the  anthority  of  Lmocent,  abandoned  their  protege,  and 
we  can  presóme  ihat,  dormg  the  period  of  wild  disorder  which  fol- 
lowed  the  inuptíon  of  the  Barbaríana,  what  litde  protection  Rome 
oould  afford  was  too  consoling  to  the  afflicted  chorchee  for  them  to 
nsk  its  withdrawai  by  reaisting  on  any  point  the  daily  increasing 
pretensions  of  the  Apoetolic  See  to  absolute  oommand.' 

The  YÍctory  was  won,  for  with  the  death  of  Y igUantius  and  JoTÍnian 
ended  the  last  organized  and  acknowledged  attempt  to  stay  the  prog- 
resa of  celibacy  in  the  Latin  charch,  nntil  centaries  later,  when  the 
regolation  was  already  too  andent  and  too  well  supported  by  tradition 
and  preoedent  to  be  suocessfully  called  in  qaestion. 


In  Afirica  we  find  no  trace  of  open  resistance  to  the  íntroduction 
of  the  míe,  though  time  was  evidently  required  to  procure  its  enforce- 
ment.  We  have  seen  that  Siricius,  in  386,  addressed  an  appeal  to 
the  African  bishops.  To  thís  they  responded  by  holding  a  conneil 
in  which  they  agreed  ^^  conacriptione  quadam**  that  chastity  should 
be  preserved  by  the  three  higher  orders.  This  apparenüy  was  not 
concIttsiYe,  for  in  390  another  cooncil  was  held  in  which  Aurelios, 
Bishop  of  Carthage,  again  introduced  the  subject.  He  recapitulated 
their  recait  action,  urged  that  the  teaching  of  the  Apoatlea  and 
ancient  uaage  required  the  observance  of  the  rule,  and  obtained  the 
asaent  of  hia  brother  prelatea  to  the  aeparatíon  firom  their  wivea  of 
thoae  who  were  concemed  in  adminiatering  the  aacramenta.'  The 
form  of  these  proceedinga  ahowa  that  it  waa  an  innoyation,  requiring 
deliberation  and  the  asaent  of  the  eccieaiastica  preaent,  not  a  aimple 
affirmation  of  a  traditional  and  unalterable  point  of  diacipline,  and, 
moreover,  no  penalty  ia  mentioned  for  diaobedience.  Little  reapect, 
probably,  waa  paid  to  the  new  rule.  The  third  and  fourth  councila 
of  Garüiage,  held  in  397  and  398,  pasaed  numeroua  canona  relating 
to  diacipline,  preacríbing  minutely  the  qualificationa  and  dutiea  of 
the  clergy,  and  of  the  votariea  of  the  monaatic  profeaaion.  The 
abaence  from  among  theae  canona  of  any  allusion  to  enforced  celibacy 
would  therefore  appear  to  prove  that  it  waa  atiU  left  to  the  conacience 


1  The  observance  of  the  rule  and 
¡ts  effects  are  well  illustrated  in  the 
siorj  of  UrbicuB,  Bishop  of  Glermonti 
and  his  unhappy  wife,  as  naívely  re- 
lated  by  Gregory  of  Tours  (Hist. 
Franc.  L.  i.  c.  44). 


*  Ab  univeisis  episcopis  dictum  est : 
Ómnibus  placet,  ut  episcopi,  presbyterí 
et  diaconi,  vel  qui  sacramenta  con- 
trectant,  pudiciti»  custodes  etiam  ab 
uxoribus  se  abstineant. — Concil.  Oar- 
thag.  II.  can.  2  (Cod.  Eccles.  African. 
can.  8). 
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of  the  individual.  If  this  be  so,  the  tríumph  of  the  sacerdotal  party 
was  not  long  delayed,  as  might  be  expected  írom  the  rising  influenoe 
and  authoríty  of  St.  Augustin,  whose  early  Manich^ism  led  him, 
after  his  conversión,  to  be  one  of  the  moet  enthnsiastic  admirers  and 
promoters  of  austere  asceticism.  We  may  not  onreasonablj  assume 
that  it  was  through  his  prompting  that  his  firiend  St.  Aarelius,  at  the 
fifth  council  of  Carthage  in  401,  proposed  a  canon,  which  was  adopted, 
ordering  the  separation  of  the  married  clergy  of  the  higher  grades 
írom  their  wives,  nnder  pain  of  deprivatíon  of  office.^  As  before, 
the  form  of  the  canon  shows  it  to  be  an  innovation. 

That  the  rule  was  positively  adopted  and  firequently  submitted  to 
is  shown  by  St.  Augustin,  who,  in  his  treatise  against  second  mar- 
riages,  states  that,  in  arguing  with  those  desirous  of  entering  upon 
those  unhaUowed  unions,  he  was  accustomed  to  strengthen  his  logic 
by  citing  the  continence  of  the  clergy,  who,  however  unwillingly 
they  had  in  most  cases  been  forced  to  undertake  the  burden,  still,  by 
the  aid  of  God,  were  enabled  to  endure  it  to  the  end.'  Tet  it  is 
evident  that  its  enforcement  was  attended  with  many  difficulties  and 
much  opposition,  for,  twenty  years  later,  at  another  council  of  Car- 
thage, we  find  Faustinus,  the  Papal  Légate,  proposing  that  the  three 
higher  orders  shall  be  separated  írom  their  wives,  to  which  the  fathers 
of  the  council  somewhat  evasively  replied  that  those  who  were  con- 


1  Aureliufl  episcopiu  dixit:  Addi- 
mus  fratres  cansaimí  pneterea,  cum  de 
quorundam  clericorum,  quamvig  leo- 
torum,  erga  uxoree  proprias  inoonti- 
nentia  referretur,  placuit,  quod  et  in 
divenU  conciliis  ílrmatum  est,  ut  sub- 
diaconi,  aui  sacra  mysteria  contrec- 
tant,  et  aiaconi  et  presbyterí,  sed  et 
episoopi,  secundum  priora  statuta 
etiam  ab  uxoríbus  se  contineant,  ut 
tanquam  non  habentes  videantur  esse : 
quod  nisi  fecerínt,  ab  ecclesiastíco 
removeantur  officio.  Ceteroe  autem 
clerioos  ad  hoc  non  cogí,  nisi  maturíorí 
setate.  Ab  universo  concilio  dictum 
est:  Qu8B  vestra  sanctitas  est  juste 
moderata,  et  sancta  et  Deo  placita 
sunt,  conflrmamus. — Concil.  Carthag. 
V.  c.  3  (Ood.  Eccles.  Afric.  c.  2o). 

The  councils  thus  alluded  to  are 
probably  the  Román  Synods  under 
bamasus  and  Sirícius. 

I  give  the  versión  most  favored  by 
modem  critics,  but  it  should  be  olí- 
served  that  there  is  doubt  conceming 
several  important  points.  In  the  older 
coUections   of   councils  («.  g,  Surius, 


£d.  1667,  T.  I.  p.  61^20)  the  canon 
indicates  no  compulsión  for  the  orders 
beneath  the  diaoonate,  commencing 
<'  Placuit  episcopoB  et  presbyteros  et 
diáconos"  and  ending  <'  Gffiteros  autem 
clerioos  ad  hoc  non  cogí  sed  secundum 
uniuscujusque  ecclesi»  consuetudinem 
observan  deberé/'  and  this  has  probar- 
bility  in  its  favor,  since  the  subdiaconate 
was  not  included  in  the  restríction  for 
nearly  two  oenturies  after  this  períod, 
and  the  lower  grades  were  never  sub- 
Jected  to  the  rule. 

The  expression  <<  secundum  priora 
statuta"  is  probably  the  emendation  of 
a  copyist  puzzled  by  the  obscuríty  of 
<*  secundum  propría  statuta,"  which 
latter  is  the  reading  ^iven  by  Dio- 
nysius  £xiguus.  That  it  is  the  correct 
one  is  rendered  almost  certain  by  the 
Greek  versión,  which  is  nara  tov^  í6uw^ 
¿pcwf  1  (Calixt.  Conjug.  Oleric.  p.  850) 
which  would  seem  to  leave  the  matter 
very  much  to  the  preéxisting  customs 
of  Üie  individual  churches. 

*  De  Adulterin.  Conjug.  Llb.  ii.  o.  20. 
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cerned  in  the  mmistry  of  the  altar  shonld  be  chaste  in  all  things. 
No  attempt,  however,  was  apparenüy  made  to  strengthen  the  resolu- 
tion  by  aflBxmg  a  penalty  for  its  infringement.  It  was  a  simple 
dedaratíon  of  opinión,  and  nothing  more.^ 

Symptoms  of  similar  difficulty  in  the  rigid  enforcement  of  the 
canon  are  obsenrable  elsewhere.  The  proceedings  of  the  first  council 
of  Toledo,  held  in  the  year  400,  shows  not  only  that  it  was  a  reeent 
innovation  which  oontinued  to  be  disr^arded,  but  that  it  had  given 
rise  to  a  crowd  of  novel  qnestions  which  reqnired  imperatively  to  be 
settled,  as  to  the  status  of  the  several  grades  of  clerks  who  were 
gailty  of  variouB  forms  of  disobedience* — the  prototype  and  ezamplar 
of  innumerable  similar  attempts  at  legislation  which  continued  for 
more  than  a  thousand  years  to  occupy  a  good  part  of  the  attentíon 
of  almost  every  council  and  synod.  The  prelates  of  Gis-Alpine 
Ganl,  assembled  in  the  council  of  Turin  in  401,  could  only  \)e 
brought  to  pronounce  incapable  of  promotion  those  who  contravened 
ihe  injunction  which  separated  them  from  their  wives.'  The  prac- 
tical  working  of  this  was  to  permit  those  to  retain  their  wives  who 
were  satisfied  with  the  grade  to  which  they  had  attained.  Thus  the 
priest,  who  saw  little  prospect  of  elevation  to  the  episcopate,  might 
readily  consolé  himself  with  the  society  of  his  wife,  while  the  powerfiíl 
influence  of  the  wives  would  be  brought  to  bear  against  the  prompt- 
ings  of  ambition  on  the  part  of  their  husbands.  The  punishment 
thus  wafl  heaviest  on  the  lower  grades  and  lightest  on  the  higher 
cleí^,  whose  position  shonld  have  rendered  the  sin  more  heinous — 
in  &ct,  the  bishop,  to  whom  ñirther  promotion  was  impossible, 
escaped  entirely  firom  the  penalty. 


1  FauBtinuB  epúcopus  eccleBiae  Po- 
tentín»,  provincí»  Piceni,  legatus  Ro- 
mán» ecclesis,  dixit:  Placet  ut  epis- 
copus,  presbyter  et  diaconus  vel  qui 
sacramenta  contrectant  pudiciti»  cus- 
todes  ab  uxoríbus  se  abetíneant.  Ab 
univ6T8Í8  episoopis  dictum  est:  Placet 
ut  in  omnibuB  pudicitía  custodiatur 
qui  altari  inserviunt  (Cod.  Ecclefl. 
African.  can.  ¡t.). 

That  stríct  rules  were  not  enforced 
in  the  Aftican  church  is  rendered 
probable  by  another  circumstance. 
FauBtus  the  Manichean,  in  defending 
the  tenets  of  his  sect  on  the  sub^ect 
of  marriage  and  celibacy,  entera  into 
an  elabórate  comparison  of  their  doc- 
trines and  practices  with  those  of  the 
Catholic   cnurch.     In  ridiculing    the 


idea  that  the  Manicheeans  prohibited 
marriage  to  their  followers,  he  could 
not  have  omitted  the  argument  and 
oontrast  derívable  from  prohibition 
of  marría|fe  by  the  Catholics,  had 
such  prohibition  been  enforced.  His 
omission  to  do  this  is  therefore  a 
negative  proof  of  great  wei^ht.— ^See 
Augustin.  contra  Faust.  Hanich.  Lib. 
XXX.  c.  iv. 

'  Concil.  Toletan.  I.  ann.  400  can. 
1,  8,  4,  6,  7,  18,  19. 

'  Hi  autem  qui  contra  interdictum 
sunt  ordinati,  vel  in  ministerio  fllioe 
^enuerunt,  ne  ad  majores  eradus  or- 
dinum  permittantur  synodi  decrevit 
auctoritas. — Concil.  Taurinens.  c.  8. 
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Even  as  late  as  441  the  first  ooancil  of  Orange  shows  how  ntterly 
the  rule  had  been  negleeted  by  ordering  that  for  the  fiítare  no  mar- 
ried  man  should  be  ordained  deacon  without  making  promise  of  sep- 
aration  from  his  wife,  for  contravention  of  which  he  was  to  suffer 
degradation;  while  those  who  had  previonsly  been  admitted  to  orders 
were  only  subjected  to  the  canon  of  the  conncil  of  Turín,  ineurring 
merely  loss  of  promotion.^  This  evidently  indicates  that  the  r^n- 
lation  was  a  novelty,  for  it  admits  the  injustíoe  of  subjecting  to  the 
rigor  of  the  canon  those  who  had  tak^i  orders  without  being  aware 
of  the  obligations  incurred ;  and  it  is  a  fair  conclusión  to  suppose 
that  this  was  a  compromise  by  which  the  ezisting  clergy  gave  their 
assent  to  the  rule  for  the  benefit  of  their  successors,  provided  that 
they  themselves  escaped  its  fiíll  severíty.  In  fiíct,  it  seemed  to  be 
impossible  to  make  the  church  of  Gaul  accept  the  rule  of  discipline. 
About  459,  we  find  Leo  I.,  in  answer  to  some  interrogatoríes  of 
Rusticus,  Bishop  of  Narbonne,  laboriously  ezpiaining  that  deacons 
and  subdeacons,  as  well  as  bishops  and  príests,  must  treat  their  wives 
as  sisters.'  Rusticus  had  evidendy  asked  the  question,  and  Leo 
expresses  no  surprise  at  his  ignoranoe. 

The  Irish  Church,  founded  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century, 
although  it  was  to  a  great  eztent  based  on  monachism,  apparently 
did  not  at  first  order  the  separation  of  the  sexes.  A  centuty  later 
an  effort  seems  to  have  been  made  in  this  direction ;  but  the  canons 
of  a  synod  held  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighth  century  show  that 
priests  at  that  time  were  not  prevented  from  having  wives.' 

Even  where  the  authoríty  of  the  decretáis  of  Sirícius  and  Innocent 
was  received  with  respectfíil  silence,  it  was  not  always  easy  to  enforce 
their  provisions.  An  epistle  of  Innocent  to  the  bishops  of  Calabria 
shows  that,  within  territory  depending  strictly  upon  Rome  itself,  a 
passive  resistance  was  maintained,  requiring  constant  supervisión  and 
interference  to  render  the  rule  imperative.  Some  priests,  whose 
growing  &milie8  rendered  their  disregard  of  discipline  as  unquestion- 
able  as  it  was  defiant,  remained  unpunished.  Either  the  bishops 
refused  to  execute  the  laws,  or  their  sympathies  were  known  to  be 


1  Condl.  Arausic.  I.  c.  22,  28,  24. 

*  León.  PP.  I.  Epist.  clxvii.  In- 
quia.  iii. 

'  CataloguB  Sanctt.  Hibern.  (Haddan 
&  Stubbsn.  292)>-Gonfes8ÍoS.  Patrícii 
(Ibid.  808, 810)— Epist.  S.  Patricii  (Ibid. 


817)— Synod.  8.  Patricii  can.  6  (Ibid. 
829).  The  date  of  all  these  documenta 
is  of  course  somewhat  conjectural,  but 
I  have  aasumed  it  safe  to  follow  the 
conclusions  of  the  painstaking  and 
lamented  Mr.  Haddan. 
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with  ihe  offenders,  for  the  pioas  layman  whoee  sensibilities  were 
wonnded  bj  the  scandal  felt  himsdf  obliged  to  appeal  to  the  Pope. 
Innooent  aooordingly  ordered  the  accused  to  be  tried  and  to  be 
empelled,  while  he  expressed  no  little  surpríse  at  the  negligence  of 
the  prelateB  who  were  so  r^nias.^  It  is  more  difficnlt  to  understand 
the  edict  of  420,  issaed  by  Honorios,  to  which  allusion  has  already 
been  made  (p.  55).  This  law  expreesly  declares  that  the  desire  for 
purity  does  not  reqoire  the  separation  of  wives  whose  marríage  took 
place  before  the  ordination  of  their  hnsbands. 

These  disconnected  attempts  at  resistance  were  ansuccessful.  Sa- 
cerdotalism  trimnphed,  and  the  rule  which  forbade  marríage  to  those 
in  orders,  and  separated  hnsband  and  wife,  when  the  former  was 
promoted  to  the  ministry  of  the  altar,  became  irrevocably  inoorporated 
in  the  canon  law.  Thoroughout  the  stmggle  the  Papacy  had  a  most 
efficient  allj  in  the  people.  The  bolineas  and  the  necessity  of  abso- 
luto purity  was  so  fiívorite  a  theme  with  the  leading  minds  of  the 
chnrch,  and  formed  so  prominent  a  portion  of  their  daily  homilies 
and  exhortations,  that  the  popular  mind  could  not  but  be  deeply  im- 
preesed  with  its  importance,  and  therefore  naturally  exacted  of  the 
pastor  the  sacrifico  which  cost  so  little  to  the  flock.  An  instance  or 
two  occurring  about  this  period  will  show  how  vigilant  was  the  watch 
kept  upon  the  virtue  of  ecclesiastics,  and  how  summary  was  the  pro- 
cess  by  which  indignation  was  visited  upon  even  the  most  exalted, 
when  suspected  of  a  lapse  from  the  rigid  virtue  required  of  them. 
Thirty  years  after  the  ordination  of  St.  Brice,  who  succeeded  St. 
Martin  in  the  diocese  of  Tours,  rumor  credited  him  with  the  patemity 
of  a  child  unseasonably  bom  of  a  nun.  In  their  wrath  the  citizens 
by  common  oonsent  determined  to  stone  him.  The  saint  calmly 
ordered  the  iniant,  then  in  its  thirtieth  day,  to  be  brought  to  him, 
and  adjured  it  in  the  ñame  of  Ghrist  to  declare  if  it  were  his,  to  which 
the  little  one  firmly  replied  "Thou  art  not  my  father!"  The  people, 
attributing  the  miracle  to  magic,  persisted  in  their  resolution,  when 
St.  Brice  wrapped  a  quantity  of  buming  coals  in  his  robe,  and 
pressing  the  mass  to  his  bosom  carried  it  to  the  tomb  of  St.  Martin, 
where  he  deposited  his  burden,  and  displayed  his  robe  unínjured. 
Even  this  was  insufficient  to  satisfy  the  outraged  feelings  of  the  pop- 
ulace,  and  St.  Brice  deemed  himself  fortúnate  in  making  his  escape 
uninjured,  when  a  successor  was  elected  to  the  bishopric'     Somewhat 


*  Innocent.  PP.I.  Epist.  v.  '  C^reg.  Turón.  Hist.  Franc.  Lib.  ii.  c.  1. 
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similar  was  the  case  of  St.  Simplicius,  Bishop  of  Aatan.  Even  as 
a  layman,  his  holy  zeal  had  led  him  to  treat  as  a  aister  his  beautifbl 
wife,  who  was  inspirad  with  equal  piety.  On  his  elevatíon  to  the 
episcopate,  still  confident  of  their  mutual  self-control,  she  refused  to 
be  separated  firom  him.  The  people,  scandalized  at  the  impropriety, 
and  entertaining  a  settled  incredulity  as  to  the  superhuman  virtue 
requisite  to  such  restraint,  mobbed  the  bishop's  dwelling,  and  ex- 
pressed  their  sentiments  in  a  maoner  more  ^lergetic  thán  respectful. 
The  saintly  virgin  called  for  a  portable  fiímace  fiíll  of  fire,  emptied 
its  contents  into  her  robe,  and  held  it  uninjured  for  an  hour,  when 
she  transferred  the  ordeal  to  her  husband,  saying  that  the  trial  was 
as  nothing  to  the  flames  through  which  thej  had  already  passed  un- 
seathed.  The  result  with  him  was  the  same,  and  the  people  retired, 
ashamed  of  their  unworthy  suspicions.^  Gregory  of  Tours,  who 
relates  these  legends,  was  sufficiently  near  in  point  of  time  for  them 
to  have  an  historical  valué,  even  when  divested  of  their  miraculous 
omaments.  They  bring  before  us  the  popular  tendencies  and  modes 
of  thought,  and  show  us  how  powerñil  an  instrument  the  passions  of 
the  people  became,  when  skilfiílly  aroused  and  directed  by  those  in 
authority. 

The  Western  church  was  thus  at  length  irrevocably  oommitted  to 
the  strict  maintenance  of  ecclesiastical  celibacy,  and  the  labors  of  the 
three  great  Latin  Fathers,  Jerome,  Ambrose,  and  Augustin,  were 
crowned  with  success.  It  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  cast  a  glance  at 
such  evidences  as  remain  to  us  of  the  state  of  moráis  about  this 
períod  and  during  the  fifth  century,  and  to  judge  whether  the  new  rule 
of  discipline  had  resulted  in  purifying  the  church  of  the  corruptions 
which  had  so  excited  the  indignation  of  the  anchorite  of  Bethlehem, 
and  had  nerved  him  in  his  fierce  contests  with  those  who  opposed  the 
enforced  asceticism  of  the  ministers  of  Christ. 

How  the  moráis  of  the  church  fared  during  the  struggle  is  well 
exhibited  in  the  writings  of  St.  Jerome  himself,  as  quoted  above, 
descríbing  the  unlawfiíl  unions  of  the  agapetse  with  ecclesiastics  and 
the  horrors  induced  by  the  desire  to  escape  the  consequences  of  in- 
cautious  frailty.  Gonclusions  not  less  convincing  may  be  drawn  from 
his  assertion  that  holy  orders  were  sometimes  assumed  on  account  of 
the  superior  opportunities  which  dericature  gave  of  improper  inter- 


*  Greg.  Turon.  de  Olor.  Gonfees.  c.  76. 
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oourse  with  women;^  and  &om  hi8  descriptíon  of  the  eccleeiastics, 
who  paseed  their  lives  in  fenude  oompanionship,  surrounded  bj  yoirng 
femftle  slavee,  and  leading  an  erátence  which  differed  from  matrimony 
only  in  the  ábsence  of  the  marriage  ceremony.' 

Bat  a  ahort  time  after  the  recognition  of  the  rule  appeared  the 
law  of  Honorina,  promulgated  in  420,  to  which  reference  has  abeady 
been  made.  It  íb  poesible  that  the  permission  of  residence  there 
granted  to  the  wives  of  priests  may  have  been  intended  to  act  as  a 
partial  cure  to  evils  caused  by  the  enforcement  of  celibacy ;  and  this 
Í8  rendered  the  more  probable,  since  other  portions  of  the  edict  show 
that  intercourse  with  improper  females  had  increased  to  such  a  degree 
that  the  censures  of  the  church  could  no  longer  restrain  it,  and  that 
an  appeal  to  secular  interference  was  necessary,  by  which  such  prac- 
tices  should  be  made  a  crime  to  be  punished  by  the  civil  tribunals.' 
That  even  this  failed  lamentably  in  purifying  the  church  may  be 
gathered  írom  the  proceedings  of  the  provincial  councils  of  the 
period. 

Thus,  in  453,  the  council  of  Anjou  repeats  the  prohibition  of 
improper  female  intimacy,  giving  as  a  reason  the  ruin  constantly 
WTOught  by  it.  For  those  who  thereafter  persisted  in  their  guilt, 
however,  the  only  penalty  threatened  was  incapacity  for  promotion 
on  the  part  of  the  lower  grades,  and  suspensión  of  functions  for  the 
higher* — ^whence  we  may  conclude  that  practically  an.  option  was 
aSbrded  to  those  who  preferred  sin  to  ambition.  The  second  council 
of  Arles,  in  443,  likewise  gives  an  insight  into  the  subterfuges 
adopted  to  evade  the  rule  and  to  escape  detection.^  About  this 
period  a  newly-appointed  bishop,  Talasius  of  Angers,  applied  to 
Lupus  of  Troyes  and  Euphronius  of  Autun  for  advice  conceming 
various  knotty  points,  among  which  were  the  rules  respecting  the 
celibacy  of  the  different  grades.  In  their  reply  the  prelates  advised 
their  brother  that  it  would  be  well  if  the  increase  of  priests'  families 
could  be  prevented,  but  that  such  a  consummation  was  almost  im- 
possible  if  married  men  were  admitted  to  orders,  and  that  if  he 
wanted  to  escape  ceaseless  wrangling  and  the  scandal  of  seeing  chil- 


^  Sunt  alii  (de  roei  ordinis  hominibus 
loquor)  qui  ideo  preebyteratum  et  día- 
conatum  arabiunt  ut  muliereB  licentius 
▼ideant — Epist.  xxn.  ad  Eustocb.  cap. 
28. 

s  Epiat.  cxxY.  ad  Rustícuin,  cap.  6. 


■  Lib.  XVI.  Cod.  Theod.  Tit.  ii.  1.  44. 

*  Goncil.  Andegav.  ann.  463  c.  4. 

*  Nulltis  diaconus  vel  preabyter  vel 
epiacopus  ad  cellarii  secretum  intro- 
mittat  puellam  vel  ingenuam  vel  an- 
cillam. — Goncil.  Arelatens.  II.  c.  4. 
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dren  bom  to  hi8  priests,  he  had.  better  ordain  those  only  who  were 
single.^  The  subject  was  one  of  endless  effort.  In  &ict,  of  the 
nomerous  counciis  whose  canons  have  reached  us,  held  in  (raul  and 
Spain  during  the  centuríes  which  intervened  nntil  the  invasión  of 
the  Saracens  and  the  decrepitade  of  the  Merovingian  djnastj  cansed 
their  discontinuance,  there  is  scarcely  one  which  did  not  feel  the 
necessity  of  legislating  on  this  delicate  matter.  It  would  be  tedious 
and  unprofitable  to  detail  specifically  the  innumerable  exhortations, 
threats,  and  ingenious  devices  reeorted  to  in  the  desperate  hope  of 
enforcing  obedience  to  the  rules  and  of  purifying  the  moráis  of  the 
clergj.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  constantly  varying  punishments 
enacted,  the  minute  supervisión  ordered  over  every  action  of  the 
príesthood,  the  constant  attendance  of  witnesses  whose  inseparable 
companionship  should  testify  to  the  virtue  of  each  ecclesiastic,  and 
the  perpetual  iteration  of  the  rule  in  every  conceivable  shape,  prove 
at  once  the  hopeleesness  of  the  attempt,  and  the  incurable  nature  of 
the  disorders  of  which  the  church  was  at  once  the  cause  and  the 
victim.  In  short,  this  perpetual  legislation  frequently  betrays  the 
fact  that  it  was  not  only  practically  impossible  to  maintain  separation 
between  the  clergy  and  their  wives,  but  that  at  times  marriage  was 
not  uncommon  even  within  the  prohibited  orders.^ 

Perhaps  this  may  not  move  our  surprise  when  we  glance  at  the 
condition  ofmorality  existing  throughout  the  Empire  in  the  second 
quarter  of  the  fifth  century,  as  sketched  by  a  zealous  churchman  of 


1  EpÍBt.  Lupi  et  Eiiphronii.  (Har- 
duin.  II.  792.) 

'  Whatever  intereet  there  might  be 
in  exhibiting  in  detail  the  varying 
legislation  and  the  expediente  of  lenity 
or  severíty  by  tums  adopted,  would 
scarcely  repay  the  space  which  it 
would  occupy  or  relieve  the  monotony 
of  retracing  the  circle  in  which  the 
unfortunate  fathers  of  the  church 
perpetually  moved.  I  therefore  con- 
tent  myself  with  simply  indicating 
such  canons  of  the  period  as  bear 
upon  the  subject,  for  the  benefit  of 
any  student  who  may  desire  to  exa- 
mine the  matter  more  minutely. 

Concil.  Turón.  I.  (ann.  460)  c.  2, 
8.— Agathens.  (506)  c.  9. — Aupeli- 
anens.  I.  (511)  c.  18.— Tarraconens. 
(516)  c.  1.— Gerundens.  (517)  c.  6, 
7. -- Epaonen*.    (517)  c.  2,  82.— Iler- 


dens.  (528)  c.  2,  5,  16.— Toletan.  II. 
(581)  c.  1,  8.— Aurelianens.  II.  (588) 
c.  8.— Arvemens.  I.  (685)  c.  13,  16.— 
Aurelianens.  III.  (588)  c.  2,  4,  7. — 
Aurelianens.  IV.  (541)  c.  17.— Aupe- 
lianens.  V.   (549)  c.  8,  4. — Bracarens. 

1.  (668)  c.  15.— Turonens.  II.  (667) 
c.  10,  12,  18,  15,  19,  20.— Bracarens. 
II.  (572)  c.  8,  82,  89.— Autissiodor. 
(578)  c.  21.— Matifloon.  I.  (581)  c  1, 

2,  8,  11.— Luedunens.  III.  (588)  c.  1. 
— Toletan.  III.  (689)  c.  5.— Hispalens. 
I.  (590)  c.  8.— Onsarauguston.  (592) 
c.  1.— Toletan.  (597)  c.  1.— Oscensis 
(598)  c.  2.— Egarens.  (614)  c.  unic. 
~4Joncil.  loe.  inoert.  (a.  615)  c.  8,  12. 
—Toletan.  IV.  (688)  c.  42,  44,  62,  56. 
— Gabilonens  (649)  c.  8.— Toletan. 
VIII.  (658)  c.  4,  5, 6,  7— Toletan.  IX. 
(666)  c.  10.— Toletan.  XI.  (675)  c.  6. 
— Bracarens.  III.  (675)  c.  4. — Augus- 
todunens.  (690)  c.  10. 
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the  períocL     Salvianos,  Bishop  of  Marseilles,  was  a  natíve  of  Tréves. 
Tbree  timeB  he  witnessed  the  sack  of  that  nnfortanate  city  by  the 
mooessiye  barbarian  bordes  which  swept  over  WeBtem  Europe,  and 
he  liña  np  bis  voice,  like  Jeremiah,  to  bewail  the  sins  of  bis  people, 
and  the  unatterable  misfortunes  which  were  the  punisbment  bnt  not 
the  core  of  tbose  sins.     Notbing  can  be  conceived  more  utterly 
lioentíous  and  depraved  iban  the  whole  framework  of  society  as 
described  by  him,  with  sucb  details  as  predude  os  from  believing 
that  holy  indignation  or  pióos  sensibiüty  led  him  to  exaggerate  the 
outlines  or  to  darken  the  abades  of  the  pictore.     The  criminal  and 
firiyolons  pleasnres  of  a  decrepit  civilization  left  no  thonght  for  the 
abflorbing  dnties  of  the  day  or  the  fearfol  triáis  of  the  morrow. 
ünbridled  Inst  and  unblosbing  indecency  admitted  no  sandáty  in 
the  marriage-tie.     The  rich  and  powerful  established  harems,  in  the 
recessee  of  which  their  wives  lingered,  forgotten,  n^lected,  and 
despised.     The  banqnet,  the  theatre,  and  the  drcns  exhansted  what 
litUe  strength  and  energy  were  left  by  domestic  excesses.     The  poor 
aped  Üie  vices  of  the  rich,  and  hideons  depravity  reigned  supremo 
and  invited  the  vengeance  of  Heaven.     Snob  rare  sonls  as  coold 
remain  puré  amid  the  prevailing  contamination  would  natorally  take 
refuge  in  the  contrast  of  severe  asceticism,  and  resolutely  seek  abso- 
luto seclusion  firom  a  world  whose  every  touch  was  poUution.     The 
secular  dergy,  bowever,  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  a  society  so  utterly 
corrupt,  and  enjoying  the  wealth  and  station  which  rendered  their 
position  an  object  for  the  ambition  of  the  worldly,  could  not  avoid 
sharing  to  a  great  extent  the  guilt  of  their  fiocks,  whose  sins  were 
more  easily  imitated  than  eradicated.     Ñor  does  Salvianus  confine 
bis  denundations  to  Ghiul  and  Spam.    África  and  Italy  are  represented 
as  even  worse,  the  prevalence  of  unnatural  crimes  lending  a  deeper  dis- 
gust  to  the  rívalry  in  iniquity.     Rome  was  the  sewer  of  the  nations, 
the  centre  of  abomination  of  the  world,  where  vice  openly  assomed  its 
most  repulsivo  fonn,  and  wickedness  reigned  unchecked  and  supremo. 
It  is  true  that  the  descriptions  of  Salvianus  are  intended  to  include 
the  whole  body  of  the  people,  and  that  bis  special  references  to  the 
church  are  but  few.     Tbose  occasional  references,  bowever,  are  not 
of  a  nature  to  ezempt  it  from  sharing  in  the  full  forcé  of  bis  indig- 
nation.    When  he  pronounces  the  Afiicans  to  be  utterly  licentious, 
he  ezcepts  tbose  who  have  been  regenerated  in  religión — ^but  these 
he  declares  to  be  so  few  in  number  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  them 
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Afidcans.  What  hope,  he  asks,  can  there  be  for  the  people  when 
even  in  the  church  itself  the  most  diligent  search  can  acaree  discover 
one  chaste  amid  so  many  thousands :  and  when  imperial  Garthage 
was  tottering  to  its  fall  under  the  assaolts  of  the  beeieging  Yandals, 
he  describeB  its  clergy  as  wantoning  in  the  circus  and  the  theatre — 
those  without  fisdling  nnder  the  sword  of  the  barbarian,  those  within 
abandoning  themselves  to  sensuality.^  This,  be  it  remembered,  is 
that  African  church  which  had  jnst  been  so  carefiílly  nurtored  in  the 
pnrest  asceticism  for  thirty  years,  under  the  unremitting  care  of 
Angostin,  who  died  while  his  episcopal  city  of  Hippo  was  encircled 
with  the  leaguer  of  the  Yandals. 

Ñor  were  these  disorders  attribntable  to  the  imiption  of  the  Bar- 
barians,  for  Salyianus  sorrowfully  oontrasts  their  purity  of  moráis 
with  the  reckless  dissoluteness  of  the  Romans.  The  respect  for 
female  virtae,  inherent  in  the  Teutonic  tribes,  has  no  warmer 
admirer  than  he,  and  he  reconnts  with  wonder  how  the  temptations 
of  Inxnry  and  vice,  spread  before  them  in  the  wealthy  cities  which 
they  sacked,  ezcited  only  their  disgust,  and  how,  so  far  from  yielding 
to  the  allurements  that  snrrounded  them,  they  stemly  set  to  work  to 
reform  the  depravity  of  their  new  subjects,  and  enacted  laws  to  repress 
at  least  the  open  manifestations  which  shocked  their  nntatored  virtue. 

When  corruption  so  ineradicable  pervaded  every  class,  we  can 
scarce  wonder  that  in  the  story  of  the  trial  of  Sixtos  III.,  in  440, 
for  the  seduction  of  a  nun,  when  his  accusers  were  nnable  to  sub- 
stantiate  the  charge,  he  is  said  to  have  addressed  ihe  synod  assembled 
in  jndgment  by  repeating  to  them  the  story  of  the  woman  taken  in 
adultery,  and  the  decisión  of  Ohrist.  Whether  it  were  intended  to 
be  regarded  as  a  confession,  or  as  a  sarcasm  on  the  prelates  around 
him,  whom  he  thus  challenged  to  cast  the  first  stone,  the  tale  whether 
trae  or  false  is  symptomatic  of  the  time.' 

As  regards  the  East,  if  the  accusations  bronght  against  Ibas, 
Metropolitan  of  Edessa,  at  the  Synod  of  Berytus  in  448,'  are  worthy 
of  credit,  the  Oriental  church  was  not  behind  the  West  in  the 
efl&ontery  of  sin. 


*  Salvian.  De  Gubemat.  Dei  Lib.  vi. 

Til. 

'  Bzpuigat.  Sixti  Pape  c.  Yi.  (Har- 
duin.  Ooncil.  II.  1742).— Pagi  (ann. 
488,  No.  19)  casta  doubt  on  the  authen- 
tícity  of  the  piooeedings  of  this  trial, 
and   modem    críticism  (see  "Janus" 


The  Pope  and  the  Council,  p.  124) 
assumes  it  to  be  a  fábrication  of  the 
early  part  of  the  sizth  centuiy,  made 
for  the  puipose  of  vindicating  the  im- 
munity  of  the  clergy  trom  secular  law. 

»  Condl.  Chalcodon.  Act.  X.  (Har- 
duin.  II.  618-9). 


VI. 
THE  EASTERIÍ  CHURCH. 


DüBiNG  the  period  which  we  have  been  considering,  there  had 
gradnally  arisen  a  divergence  between  the  Christians  of  the  East 
and  of  the  Weet.  The  Arianism  of  Oonstantios  oppoeed  to  the 
orthodoxy  of  Gonstans  lent  increased  development  to  the  separation 
which  the  división  of  the  Empíre  had  commenced.  The  rapid 
growth  of  the  New  Rome  fonnded  on  the  shoreB  of  the  Bosporos 
gaye  to  the  Eaat  a  political  metrópolis  which  rendered  it  independent 
of  ihe  power  of  Rome,  and  the  patriarchate  there  erected  absorbed 
to  itself  the  snpremacy  of  the  oíd  Apoetolic  Sees,  which  had  previ- 
oiisly  divided  the  ecclesiafltical  strength  of  the  East.  In  the  West, 
the  Bishop  of  Rome  was  nnqnestionably  the  highest  dignitary,  and 
when  the  separation  reüeved  him  of  the  rivalry  of  prelates  eqnal  in 
rank,  he  was  enabled  to  acquire  an  authoritj  over  the  chorches  of 
the  Ocddent  ondreamed  of  in  previons  ages.  As  yet,  however,  there 
was  little  pretensión  of  extending  that  power  over  the  East,  and 
though  the  ceaseless  quarrels  which  raged  in  Antioch,  Constanti- 
nople,  and  Alexandria  enabled  him  firequently  to  intervene  as  arbiter, 
still  he  had  not  yet  assumed  the  tone  of  a  judge  without  appeal  or 
of  an  autocratic  lawgiver. 

Though  five  hundred  years  were  still  to  pass  before  the  Greek 
schism  formally  separated  Oonstantinople  from  the  communion  of 
Rome,  yet  already,  by  the  cióse  of  the  fourth  century,  the  char- 
aeteristics  which  «itímately  led  to  that  schism  were  beginning  to 
develop  themselves  with  some  distinctness.  The  sacerdotal  spirit  of 
the  West  showed  itself  in  the  formalism  which  loaded  religión  with 
roles  of  observance  and  discipline  enforced  with  Román  severity. 
The  inqniring  and  metaphysical  tendencies  of  the  East  discovered 
unnumbered  donbtfol  points  of  belief,  which  were  argued  with  ex- 
haustive  subtlety  and  supported  by  relentless  persecution.     However 
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important  it  might  be  for  any  polemic  to  obtain  for  bis  &yoñte 
dogma  the  assent  of  ihe  Román  bishop,  whose  decisions  on  such 
points  thus  oonstantly  acquired  increafied  authoríly,  yet  when  the 
Pope  undertook  to  issue  laws  and  promúlgate  roles  of  discipline, 
whatever  forcé  they  had  was  restricted  to  the  limits  of  the  Latin 
tongue.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  the  decretáis  of  Siricins  and 
Innocent  I.  produced  no  effect  throughout  the  East.  Asceticism 
oontinued  to  flourish  there  sa  in  its  birdiplace,  but  it  was  voluntary, 
and  there  is  no  trace  of  any  oficial  attempt  to  render  it  universally 
imperative.  The  canon  of  Nicaea  of  course  was  law,  and  the  purity 
of  the  church  required  its  strict  observance,  to  avoid  scandals  and 
immoraüly;^  but  beyond  this  and  the  ancient  roles  ezcluding  digami 
and  prohibiting  marriage  in  orders  no  general  laws  were  inaisted  on, 
and  each  province  or  patríarchate  was  allowed  to  govem  itself  in 
this  respect.  How  little  the  Eastem  prelates  thought  of  introdocing 
compolsory  celibacy  is  shown  by  the  íact  that  at  the  second  general 
ooondl,  held  at  Gonstantinople  in  381,  only  foor  or  fiye  years  before 
the  decretáis  of  Siricius,  there  is  no  trace  of  any  legislation  on  the 
sobject;  and  this  acqoires  increased  significance  when  we  observe 
that  althoogh  this  cooncil  has  always  been  reckoned  (Ecumenic,  and 
has  enjoyed  foll  aothority  throoghoot  the  chorch  oniversal,  yet  oot 
of  one  hondred  and  fifty  bishops  who  signed  the  acts,  bot  one — 
a  Spanish  prelate — ^was  firom  the  West. 

This  avoidance  of  action  was  not  merely  an  omission  of  surplosage. 
Had  the  disposition  existed  to  erect  the  costom  of  celibacy  into  a 
law,  there  was  ampie  cause  for  legislation  on  ihe  sobject  Epiphar 
nius,  who  died  in  the  year  403  at  a  very  adyanced  age,  probably 
compiled  his  ^^  Panarium"  not  long  after  this  period;  he  belonged  to 
the  extreme  school  of  ascetics,  and  lost  no  opportunity  of  asserting 
the  most  rigid  rule  with  regard  to  yirginity  and  continence,  which  he 
considered  to  be  the  base  and  comer-stone  of  the  church.     While 


1  The  stríctness  with  which  the 
Nicene  canon  was  enfoiced  is  shown 
by  an  epistle  of  St.  Basil,  about  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  centuí^,  in  which 
he  stemly  reproves  a  priest  named 
Paregoríus,  wno  at  the  age  of  70  had 
thought  himself  sufficiently  protected 
ajgainst  scandal  to  allow  to  his  inflrmi- 
ties  the  comfort  of  a  housekeeper.  The 
unlucky  female  is  ordered  to  be  forth- 
with  immured  in  a  conyent,  and,  until 
this    is    accomplished,   Paregorius    is 


forbidden  to  perform  his  príestly  funo- 
tions.  The  whole  is  based  on  the  au- 
thority  of  the  coundl  of  Nicea. — "  Nec 
primo  nec  soli  (tibi  Paregori)  sancivi- 
mus,  non  deberé  mulieiculas  cohabi- 
tare viris.  Lege  canonemí  a  sanctis 
patribus  noetris  in  Nicsana  synodo 
constitutum:  qui  manifesté  interdixit, 
ne  quis  mulierculam  subintroductam 
habeisit.  Coelibatus  autem  honestatem 
suam  in  eo  habetj  si  quis  a  nezu  mu- 
lierís  secesserít.^' 
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assoming  celibacy  to  be  the  rule  for  all  concemed  in  the  fimctions  of 
the  priesthood,  he  admita  that  in  many  placee  it  waa  not  observed,  on 
account  of  the  degradation  of  moráis  or  of  the  impossibility  of  obtain- 
ing  enough  ministers  irreprehensible  in  character  to  satisfy  the  needs 
of  the  fidthful.^ 

That  Epiphanius  endeavored  to  erect  into  a  universal  canon  rules 
only  adopted  in  certain  churches  is  rendered  probable  by  an  allusion 
of  St.  Jerome,  who,  in  his  controversy  with  Vigilantius,  urged  in 
support  of  celibacy  the  custom  of  the  churches  of  the  East  (or 
Antioch),  of  Alexandria,  and  of  Rome.'  He  thus  omits  ihe  great 
exarchates  of  Ephesus,  Pontus,  and  Thrace,  as  not  lending  strength 
to  his  argument.  Of  these  the  ñrst  is  perhaps  explicable  by  the 
latitudinarianism  of  its  metropolitan,  Anthony,  Bishop  of  Ephesus. 
At  the  council  of  Constantinople,  held  in  400,  this  prelate  was 
aocused  of  many  crimes,  among  which  were  simony,  the  conyersion 
to  the  use  of  his  &mily  of  ecclesiastical  property  and  even  of  the 
sacred  yessels,  and  further,  that  after  having  voved  separation  from 
his  wife,  he  had  had  children  by  her.'  Even  Egypt,  the  nursery  of 
monachism,  affords  a  somewhat  suspicious  example  in  the  person  of 
Synesius,  Bishop  of  Ptolemais.  This  philosophic  disciple  of  Hypatia, 
when  pressed  to  accept  the  bishopric,  declined  it  on  yarious  grounds, 
among  which  was  his  unwillingness  to  be  separated  from  his  wife,  or 
to  liye  with  her  secretly  like  an  adulterer,  the  separation  being  par- 
ticularly  objectionable  to  him,  as  interfering  with  his  desire  for  numer- 
ous  ofispring.*  Synesius,  howeyer,  was  apparently  able  to  reconcile  the 
incompatibilities,  for  after  accepting  the  episcopal  oflSce,  we  find,  when 
the  Libyans  inyaded  the  Pentapolis  and  he  stood  boldly  forth  to  pro- 
tect  his  fiock,  that  two  days  before  an  expected  encounter,  he  confided 
to  his  brother's  care  his  children,  to  whom  he  asked  the  transfer  of 
that  tender  fraternal  affection  which  he  himself  had  always  enjoyed.' 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  what  efibrts  were  doubtless  made  to  extend 
the  rule  and  to  render  it  as  imperatiye  throughout  the  East  as  it  was 
becoming  in  the  West,  when  we  read  the  extrayagant  laudations  of 
yirginity  uttered  about  this  time  by  St.  John  Chrysostom,  who  lent 


1  Hasres.  lix.  c.  4. 

'  Quid  faciunt  Orientis  eoclesise? 
Quid  Mgypti  et  sedia  Apostólica,  quse 
aut  viígines  elencos  accipiunt,  aut  con- 
tinentes: autsiuxoreahaDuerint,  mariti 
esse  desistunt. — Lib.  adv.  Y igilant.  c.  2. 


'  Seztum,  quod  dimissa  uzore  sua 
cum  ea  ruisus  congressus  est,  filioaque 
ex  ea  procreasset. — Palladii  Dial,  de 
Vit.  S.  Joan.  Ohrysost.  cap.  xiii. 

*  Synesii  Epist.  cv. 

*  Ejusd.  Epbt.  cviii. 
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the  sanction  of  bis  great  ñame  and  authoríty  to  the  assertion  that  it 
it  as  superior  to  marriage  as  heaven  is  to  earth,  or  as  angels  are  to 
men.^  Strenuous  as  these  efforts  may  have  been,  bowever,  tbey  bave 
left  no  permanent  record,  and  tbeir  efiect  was  sbort-lived.  Witbin 
thirty  years  of  the  time  wben  Jerome  quoted  the  example  of  the 
eastem  churches  as  an  argoment  against  Yigílantiiis,  Sócrates  chroni- 
des  as  a  novelty  the  introduction  into  Tbessalia  of  compulsory 
separation  between  married  priests  and  their  wives,  which  he  saya 
was  commanded  by  Heliodorus,  Bishop  of  Trica,  apparently  to  com- 
pénsate for  the  amatory  character  of  the  '^^thiopica,''  written  in  bis 
youth.  The  same  rule,  Sócrates  informs  us,  was  observed  in  Greece, 
Macedonia,  and  Tbessalonica,  but  thronghout  the  rest  of  the  East  be 
asserts  that  such  separation  was  purely  voluntary,  and  even  that 
many  bishops  had  no  scruple  in  maintaining  ordinary  intercourse 
with  their  wives* — a  statement  easy  to  be  believed  in  view  of  the 
complaints  of  St.  Isidor  of  Pelusium,  about  the  same  time,  that  the 
rules  of  the  church  enjoining  chastity  received  little  respect  among 
the  priesthood.* 

The  influence  of  Jerome,  Ghrysostom,  and  other  eminent  church- 
men,  the  example  of  the  West,  and  the  efforts  of  the  Origenians  in 
favor  of  pbilosophic  asceticism,  doubtless  had  a  powerful  effect  during 
the  first  years  of  the  fifth  century  in  extending  the  custom,  but  they 
failed  in  the  endeavor  to  render  it  universal  and  oblígatory,  and  the 
testimony  of  Sócrates  shows  how  soon  even  those  provinces  which 
adopted  it  in  Jerome's  time  retumed  to  the  previous  practice  of  leav- 
ing  the  matter  to  the  election  of  the  individual.  The  East  ihus  pre- 
served  the  traditions  of  earlíer  times,  as  recorded  in  the  Apostolic 
Constitutions  and  Canons,  prohibiting  marriage  in  orders  and  the 
ordination  of  digami,  but  imposing  no  compulsory  separation  on  those 
who  had  been  married  previous  to  ordination. 

Even  these  rules  required  to  be  occasionally  enunciated  in  order  to 
maintain  their  observance.  In  530  a  constitution  of  Justinian  calis 
attention  to  the  regulation  prohibiting  the  marriage  of  deacons  and 
subdeacons,  and  in  view  of  the  little  respect  paid  to  it,  the  Emperor 
proceeds  to  declare  the  children  of  such  unions  spurious  (not  even 
nothi  or  naturales)  and  incompetent  to  inherit  anything;  the  wife  is 


1  Et  si  placel,  quanto  etiam  melior 
tit  addam,  quanto  coelum  térra,  quanto 
hominibusangeli. — Lib.  de  Virgin,  c.  x. 


*  Socrat.  H.  B.  Lib.  v.  c.  Ül. 

«  S.  Isidor.  Pelusiot.  Epist  Lib.  iii. 
No.  76. 
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likewise  incapacitated  from  inherítaace,  and  the  whole  estáte  of  the 
&ther  is  escheated  to  the  chnrch — ^the  severily  of  which  may  perhaps 
be  a  fiúr  measure  of  Üie  extent  of  the  evil  which  it  was  intended  to 
represa.^  Five  years  later  Justinian  recors  to  the  sabject,  and  lays 
down  the  received  regulationB  in  all  their  details.  Any  one  who 
keeps  a  concabine,  or  who  has  mamed  a  divoroed  woman  or  a  seoond 
wife,  is  to  be  held  ineligible  to  the  diaconate  or  pñesthood.  Any 
member  of  those  orders  or  of  the  snbdiaoonate  who  takes  a  wife  or  a 
ooncubine,  whether  publicly  or  secretly,  is  thereupon  to  be  degraded 
and  to  lose  all  clerical  prívileges ;  and  thongh  the  strongest  preferenoe 
is  ezpressed  for  those  who  though  married  preserve  stríct  continence, 
the  very  phrase  employed  indicates  that  this  was  altogether  a  matter 
of  choice,  and  that  previous  conjugal  relations  were  not  subject  to 
any  legislative  interference.'  These  same  regulations  were  repeated 
some  ten  years  later  in  a  law,  promulgated  abont  545,'  which  was 
preseryed  throughont  the  whole  period  of  Greek  jurispnidence,  being 
inserted  by  Leo  the  Philosopher  in  his  Basilica,^  qnoted  by  Photius 
in  the  Nomocanon,  and  referred  to  as  still  in  forcé  by  Balsamen  in 
the  thirteenth  century/  At  the  same  time  Justinian  tacitly  admits 
the  &ilure  of  previous  efforts  when  he  adds  a  provisión  by  which  an 
umnarríed  postulant  for  the  diaoonate  is  obliged  to  pledge  himself 
not  to  marry,  and  any  bishop.permitting  snch  marríage  is  threatened 
with  degradation.* 

Bishops,  however,  were  subjected  to  the  full  severíty  of  the  Latín 
discipline.  As  early  as  528,  Justinian  ordered  that  no  one  should  be 
digible  to  the  episcopate  who  was  burdened  with  either  children  or 
grandchildren,  giving  as  a  reason  the  engrossing  duties  of  the  office, 
which  required  that  the  whole  mind  and  soul  should  be  devoted  to 
them,  and  still  more  significantly  hinting  the  indecency  of  convertíng 
to  the  use  of  the  prelate's  family  the  wealth  bestowed  by  the  faithíul 


1  Oonstit.  46  God.  i.  8.  ThU  law  ú 
preBerved  by  Photius  (Nomoc.  Tit  ix. 
c.  29),  but  balsamon  (Scbol.  ad.  loe.) 
BajB  that  it  Í8  omitted  in  the  Basilica. 

'  "Nihil  enim  sic  in  sacris  ordina- 
tionibus  diligimus  quam  cum  castitate 
Tiyentes,  aut  cum  uxoríbus  non  cohab- 
itantes, aut  unius  uzoris  virum,  qui  vel 
íüerít  vel  sit,  et  ipeam  castitatem  eli- 
gentem/'  líie  lector  could,  by  forfeit- 
ing  his  prospecta  of  promotion,  marry 
a  seoond  time,  if  pressed  by  overmaster- 


ing  neoessity,  but  he  was  not  allowed, 
under  any  excuse,  to  take  a  third  wife. 
— ^Novell.  VI.  c.  6. — These  provisions 
were  repeated  the  foUowing  year  in 
Novell.  XXII.  c.  42. 

•  Novell,  cxxiii.  c.  12. 

•  Basilioon  in.  i.  26. 

•  Balsamon.  Schol.  ad  Nomocanon. 
Tit.  I.  c.  28. 

•  Novell,  cxxiii.  c.  14. 
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on  the  church  for  pious  uses  and  for  charity.^  It  is  probable  Üiat 
this  waa  not  stricdy  observed,  for  in  585,  when  repeating  the  injiinc- 
tion,  and  adding  a  restriction  on  conjugal  intercourse,  he  inthnates 
that  no  inquirj  shall  be  made  into  infractions  previoosly  occorring, 
but  that  it  shall  be  rigidly  enforced  for  the  fíitore.'  The  decisión 
was  final  as  regards  ihe  absence  of  a  wife,  for  it  was  again  alluded  to 
in  548,  and  that  lav  is  carried  through  the  Nomocanon  and  Basilica.* 
The  absence  of  children  as  a  prerequisite  to  the  episoopate,  however, 
was  not  insisted  upon  so  pertinaciously,  for  Leo  the  Philosopher, 
after  the  compilation  of  the  Basilica,  issned  a  constitation  allowing 
the  ordination  of  bishops  who  had  l^thnate  ofbpring,  argoing  that 
brothers  and  other  relatives  were  equally  prone  to  withdraw  them 
from  the  duties  of  their  position.^ 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  enter  into  the  interminable  controversy 
respecting  the  council  held  at  Oonstantinople  in  680,  the  canons  of 
which  were  promulgated  in  692,  and  which  is  known  to  polemics  as 
the  Qvdnüext  in  Trullo.  The  Greeks  maintain  that  it  was  (Ecu- 
menic,  and  its  legislation  binding  upon  Ghristendom ;  the  Latins, 
that  it  was  provincial  and  schismatic;  but  whether  Pope  Agatho  ac- 
ceded to  its  canons  or  not ;  whether  a  centurj  later  Adrián  I.  admitted 
ihem,  or  whether  their  authenticatiou  by  the  second  council  of 
Nicsea  gaye  them  authoríty  over  the  whole  church  or  not,  are  ques- 
tions  of  little  practical  importance  for  our  purpose,  for  they  never 
were  really  incorporated  into  the  law  of  the  West,  and  they  are  only 
to  be  regarded  as  forming  a  portion  of  the  received  ecclesiastical 
jurisprudence  of  the  East.  In  one  sense,  however,  their  bearing 
upon  the  Latin  church  is  interesting,  for,  in  spite  of  them,  Rome 
maíntained  communion  with  Oonstantinople  for  moré  than  a  century 
and  a  half,  and  the  schism  which  then  took  place  aróse  from  altogether 
difierent  causes.  In  the  West,  therefore,  celibacy  was  only  a  point 
of  discipline,  of  no  doctrinal  importance,  and  not  a  matter  of  heresy, 
as  we  shall  see  it  afterwards  become  under  the  stimulus  afforded  by 
Protestant  controversy. 

The  canons  of  the  Quinisezt  are  very  íuU  upon  all  the  questions 
relating  to  celibacy,  and  show  that  great  relaxation  had  occurred  in 


1  Oonst.  42  2  1.  Ood.  i.  8.— Basilioon 
ni.  i.  26. 

■  Novell.  VI.  c.  1. 


'  Novell,  cxxxvii.  c.  2. — Basilioon 
III.  i.  c.  8. — Balsamon.  Schol.  ad  Nomo- 
can.  Tit.  i.  c.  28. 

^  Leonis.  Novell.  Constit.  ii. 
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enforcing  the  regulations  embodied  in  the  laws  of  Justinian.  Digami 
must  have  become  namerous  in  the  church,  for  the  prohibition  oí 
their  ordination  is  renewed,  and  all  who  had  not  released  themselyes 
firom  such  forbidden  unions  by  June  15th  of  the  preceding  year  are 
condemned  to  suiSer  deposition.  So  marríage  in  orders  had  evidenüy 
become  frequent,  for  all  guilty  of  it  are  enjoined  to  leave  their  wives, 
ifhen,  after  a  short  suspensión,  they  are  to  be  restored  to  their  posi- 
tion,  thongh  ineligible  to  promotion.^  A  much  severer  punishment 
is,  however,  provided  for  those  who  should  subsequently  be  guilty  of 
ihe  same  indiscretion,  for  all  such  infiactions  of  ihe  rale  are  visited 
irith  absolnte  deposition* — ^thus  proving  that  it  had  fallen  into  desne- 
tade,  since  those  who  sinned  after  its  restoration  were  regarded  as 
much  more  culpable  than  those  who  had  merely  transgressed  an 
obsoleto  law.  Even  bishops  had  neglected  the  restríctions  imposed 
upon  them  by  Justinian,  for  the  council  refers  to  prelates  in  A&ica, 
Libya,  and  elsewhere,  who  lived  openly  with  their  wives;  and 
although  this  is  prohibited  for  the  foture  under  penalty  of  deposition, 
and  although  all  wives  of  those  promoted  to  the  episoopate  are  directed 
to  be  placed  in  nunneries  at  a  distance  from  their  husbands,  yet  the 
remarkable  admission  is  made  that  this  is  done  for  the  sake  of  the 
people,  who  regarded  such  things  as  a  scandal,  and  not  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  changing  that  which  had  been  ordained  by  the  Apostles.' 

With  regard  to  the  ftiture  discipline  of  the  great  body  of  the 
clergy,  the  council,  after  signifícantly  acknowledging  that  the  Román 
church  required  a  promise  of  abstinence  from  married  candidates  for 
the  diaconate  and  priesthood,  proceeds  to  state  that  it  desires  to  adhere 
to  the  Apostolic  canon  by  keeping  inviolate  the  conjugal  relations  of 
those  in  holy  orders,  and  by  permitting  them  to  associate  with  their 
wives,  only  stipulating  for  continence  during  the  time  devoted  to  the 
ministry  of  the  sacraments.  To  put  an  end  to  all  opposition  to  this 
privilege,  deposition  is  threatened  against  those  who  shall  presume  to 
interfere  between  the  clergy  and  their  wives,  and  likewise  against  all 
who,  under  pretence  of  religión,  shall  put  their  wives  away.  At  the 
same  time,  in  order  to  promote  the  extensión  of  the  church,  in  the 
foreign  provinces,  this  latter  penalty  is  remitted,  as  a  concession  to 


^  Quinisext.  can.  8. 

«  Ibid.  c.  6. 

'  Ibid.  can.   12,  48.— "Hoc  autem 


dicimus  non  ad  ea  abolenda  et  eveitenda 
quse  Apostolice  antea  constituta  sunt, 
sed  .  .  .  ne  status  eoclesiasticus  ullo 
probro  efficiatur." 
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the  prejudices  of  the  "Barbarians."*  How  thoroughly  in  some 
regions  sacerdotal  marriage  had  come  to  be  the  rule  we  leam  from  a 
reference  to  Annenia,  where  the  Levitical  custom  of  the  Hebrews 
was  imitated,  in  the  creation  of  a  sacerdotal  caste,  transmitted  from 
father  to  son,  and  confined  to  the  priestly  houses.  This  limitation  is 
condemned  by  the  council,  which  orders  that  all  who  are  worthy  of 
ordination  shall  be  regarded  as  eligible.' 

The  Eastem  church  thus  formally  and  in  the  most  solemn  manner 
recorded  its  sepárate  and  independent  discipline  on  this  point,  and 
refíised  to  be  bound  by  the  sacerdotalism  of  Rome.  It  thus  main- 
tained  the  customs  transmitted  firom  the  early  period,  when  asceticism 
had  commenced  to  show  itself,  but  it  shrank  from  canying  out  the 
principies  involved  to  their  ultímate  result,  as  waa  stemly  attempted 
by  the  inexorable  logic  of  Rome.  The  system  thus  laid  down  waa 
permanent,  for  throughout  the  East  the  Quinisezt  was  received  un- 
questioningly  as  a  general  council,  and  its  decrees  were  authoritatíve 
and  unalterable.  It  is  true  that  in  the  confusión  of  the  two  follow- 
ing  centuries  a  laxity  of  practico  gradually  crept  in,  by  which  those 
who  desired  to  marry  were  admitted  to  holy  orders  while  single,  and 
were  granted  two  years  after  ordination  during  which  they  were  at 
liberty  to  take  wives,  but  this  waa  acknowledged  to  be  an  abuse,  and 
about  the  year  900  it  was  formally  prohibited  by  a  constítutíon  of 
Leo  the  Philosopher.'    Thus  restored,  the  Greek  church  has  pre- 


^  Quinisext.  c.  18,  80. 

•  Quinisext.  c.  38. — The  Armenian 
churdi  in  the  middle  ages,  was  exces- 
sively  severo  as  to  the  chastity  of  its 
ministers.  A  postulant  for  orders  was 
obliged  to  confesé,  and  if  he  had  been 
guilty  of  a  single  lapse,  he  was  rejected. 
So  a  priest  in  orders  if  yielding  to  the 
weakness  of  the  flesh  out  of  wedlock 
was  expelled,  though  they  weA  not 
obliged  to  part  with  their  wives,  and 
the  Greek  rule  permitting  marriage  in 
the  lower  orders  was  maintained. — 
Concil.  Armenor.  ann.  1862  Art.  50, 
68,  98  (Martene  Ampl.  Collect.  VII. 
86e-7,  408). 

•  Leonis  Novell.  Constit.  ni. — It  is 
not  improbable  that  this  custom  resulted 
from  the  iconoclastic  schism  of  Leo  the 
Isaurian  and  Constantine  Copronymus, 
which  occupied  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
eighth  century.  These  emperors  found 
their  most  unyielding  enemies  in  the 
monks.  In  the  savage  persecutions 
which  disgraced  the  struggfe,  Constan- 


tine endeavored  to  extírpate  monachism 
altogether.  The  accounts  which  his 
adversaríes  have  transmitted  of  the  vio- 
lence  and  cruelties  which  he  perpetrated 
are  doubtless  exaggerated,  but  there  is 
likelihood  that  his  efibrts  to  disoounten- 
ance  celibacy,  as  the  foundation  of  the 
obnoxious  institution,  are  correctly 
reported.  *'Publice  defamavit  et  de- 
honestavit  habitum  monachorum  in 
hippodromo,  prsecipiens  unumquemque 
monachum  manutenere  mulierem,  et 
taliter  transiré  per  hippodromum, 
sumptis  injuriis  ab  omni  populo  cumu- 
latis "  (Baronii  Annal.  ann.  766,  No. 
1).  He  ejected  the  monks  from  the 
monasteríes,  which  he  tumed  into 
barracks;  some  of  the  monks  were 
tortured,  others  fled  to  the  mountains 
and  deserts,  where  they  suffered  every 
extremity,  while  others  a^ain  suocumh- 
ed  to  threats  and  temptations,  and  were 
publicly  married — "  alii  oorporeis  vol- 
uptatibus  addicti,  suas  etiam  uxores  cir- 
cumducere  non  erubescebant  "  (Ibid. 
No.  28,  29). 
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served  its  early  traditions  nnaltered  to  the  present  day.  Maxriage 
in  orders  is  not  permitted,  ñor  are  digami  admissible,  but  the  lower 
grades  of  the  clergy  are  free  to  mariy,  ñor  are  they  separated  from 
their  wives  when  prometed  to  the  sacred  fiínctions  of  the  diaconate 
or  príeBthood.  The  bishops  are  selected  from  the  regalar  clergy  or 
monks,  and,  being  bound  by  the  vow  of  chastity,  are  of  course  un- 
xnarried  and  unable  to  marry.  Thus  the  legislation  of  JuBtinian  is 
practicaDy  transmitted  to  the  nineteenth  century.  Even  this  restrio- 
tion  on  ike  freedom  of  marriage  renders  it  difficult  to  preserve  the 
pnrity  of  the  priesthood,  and  the  Greek  church,  like  the  Latín,  is 
forced  occasionally  to  renew  the  Nicene  prohibition  against  the  resi- 
dence  of  snspected  women.^ 

The  strongly  marked  hereditaiy  tendency,  which  is  so  distingoish- 
ing  a  characteristic  of  mediaeval  European  institutions  has  led,  in 
Rossia  at  least,  since  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  to  the  customary 
transmission  of  the  príesthood,  and  even  of  individual  churches,  from 
father  to  son,  thus  creating  a  sacerdotal  caste.  To  such  an  extent 
has  this  been  carried  that  marriage  is  obligatory  on  the  parish  priest, 
and  cnstom  requires  that  the  wife  shall  be  the  danghter  of  a  príest. 
Some  of  the  resolts  of  this  are  to  be  seen  in  a  law  of  1867,  forbid- 
ding  for  the  fritare  the  aspirant  to  a  ciire  from  marrying  the  danghter 
of  his  predecessor  or  undertaking  to  support  the  &mily  of  the  late 
incombent  as  a  condition  precedent  to  obtaining  the  preferment.  It 
shows  how  entirely  the  duties  of  the  clergy  had  been  lost  in  ihe  sense 
of  property  and  hereditary  right  attaching  to  benefíces,  leading  in- 
evitably  to  the  neglect  or  perfrmctory  performance  of  ecclesiastioal 
dnties.'  We  shall  see  hereafter  how  narrowly  the  Latin  church  es- 
caped  a  similar  transformation,  and  how  prolonged  was  the  struggle 
to  avoid  it. 


One  branch  of  the  Eastem  church,  however,  relaxed  the  rules  oí 
the  Quinisext.  In  431,  Nestorius,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  was 
ezcommunicated  for  his  heretical  subtleties  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
Grodhead  in  Ghrist.  Driven  out  from  the  Empire  by  the  orthodoz 
authorities,  his  followers  spread  thronghout  Mesopotamia  and  Persia, 


^  Synod.  Montis  Libani  ann.  1786 
P.  II.  c.  V.  No.  16,  17,  Tab.  i.  No.  11 ; 
P.  III.  c.  i.  No.  11 ;  P.  IV.  c.  ii.  No.  16. 
— Synod.  Ain-Traz  ann.  1886  c.  xii. 
(Goncil.  CoUect.  Lacens.  II.  184,  188, 
262,  268,  866,  867,  685). 


»  London  ««Academy,"  Nov.  18th, 
1869,  p.  61.— See  also<<The  BuBsian 
Clergy,"  by  Father  Gagarín,  London, 
1872  (London  Athenseum,  No.  2884. 
p.  72-8). 
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where,  by  the  end  of  the  century,  their  efforts  had  gradually  con- 
verted  nearly  the  whole  population.  About  the  year  480,  BarBuma, 
metropolitan  of  Nisibi,  added  to  his  Nestorian  heresy  the  goilt  of 
manying  a  nun,  when  to  justify  himself  he  assembled  a  synod  in 
which  the  privilege  of  marriage  was  granted  not  only  to  priests,  bnt 
even  to  monks.  In  485,  Babueus,  Patriarch  of  Seleucia,  held  a 
council  which  excommunicated  Barsuma  and  condemned  his  licen- 
tioos  doctrines ;  but,  about  ten  years  later,  a  subsequent  patriarch^ 
BabeuB,  in  the  council  of  Seleucia,  obtained  the  enactment  of  canons 
confemng  the  privilege  of  marriage  on  all  ranks  of  the  clergy,  from 
monk  to  patriarch.  Some  forty  years  later  a  debate  recorded  between 
ihe  Patriarch  Mar  Aba  and  King  Chosroes  shows  that  repeated  mar- 
riages  were  common  among  all  orders,  but  Mar  Aba  subsequenüy 
issued  a  canon  depriving  patriarchs  and  bishops  of  the  right,  and 
subjecting  them  to  the  rules  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  churches.^ 

The  career  of  the  Nestorians  shows  that  matrimony  is  not  incom- 
patible with  mission-work,  for  they  were  the  most  successíul  mission- 
aries  on  record.  They  penetrated  throughout  India,  Tartary,  and 
China.  In  the  latter  empire  they  lasted  until  the  thirteenth  century; 
while  in  India  they  not  improbably  exercised  an  influence  in  modi- 
fying  the  doctrines  of  ancient  Brahmanism,'  and  the  Portuguese  dis- 
coverers  in  the  fifteenth  century  found  them  flourishing  in  Malabar. 
So  numerous  were  they  that  during  the  existence  of  the  Latin  king- 
dom  of  Jerusalem  they  are  described,  in  conjunction  with  the  mono- 
physite  sect  of  the  Jacobinos,  as  exceeding  in  numbers  the  inhabitants 
of  the  rest  of  Christendom.' 


Another  segment  of  the  Eastem  church  may  properly  receive 
attention  here.  The  Abyssinians  and  Coptic  Christians  of  Egypt 
can  scarcely  in  truth  be  considered  a  part  of  the  Greek  church,  as 


*  For  theee  details  from  the  coUec- 
tion  of  Asseman  I  am  indebted  to  the 
Abate  Zaccaria's  Nuoya  Giustiflca- 
zione  del  Celibato  Sacro,  pp.  129-80. 

•  The  strange  similarity  between 
flome  of  the  teachings  of  the  Bhaga- 
vad-gita  and  Christianity,  and  the  ap- 
parent  identity  of  the  ñame  and  of  some 
of  the  story  of  Elrishna  with  those  of 
Ghríst,  womd  seem  to  need  8ome  such 
explanation  as  the  aboye.  The  prob- 
lem  however  is  too  complicated  for  dis- 


cussion  heie. — See  Weber^s  Indian 
Literature  p.  288  and  Monier  Wil- 
liams's  Indian  Wisdom  p.  186.  For 
the  queation  of  St.  Thomas's  Indian 
Apostolate  see  Hohlenbeig's  leamed 
tract,  **  De  Ori^nibus  et  Fatis  Eocles. 
Chríst.  in  India  Oríentali."  Havni» 
1822. 

'  Hi  omnes  Nestoriani  .  .  .  cum 
Jacobinis  longe  plures  esse  dicuntur 
quam  Latini  et  ursoci. — Jac.  de  Yit- 
riaoo  Hist.  Hierosol.  cap.  Ixxvi. 


ABYSSINIA. 


they  are  monophysite  in  belie^  and  have  in  many  partícolars  adopted 
Jewish  cnstoms,  sach  as  drcmncision,  &c.     Their  observances  as 
regards  marríage,  however,  tally  dosely  with  the  canons  of  the 
Qoinisext,  ezcept  that  bishops  are  permitted  to  retain  their  wives. 
In  the  sizteenth  centory,  Bishop  Zaga  Zabo,  who  was  sent  as  envoy 
to  Portugal  by  David,  Ki^g  of  Abyssinia,  left  behind  him  a  confes- 
sion  of  &ith  for  the  edification  of  tibe  carioüs.     In  this  document  he 
describes  tibe  discipline  of  his  church  as  stríct  in  forbidding  the  cler- 
ic&tore  to  illegitímates ;  marriage  is  not  dissolved  by  ordination,  but 
seoond  marriage,  or  marriage  in  orders,  is  prohibited,  except  nnder 
dispensation  firom  the  Patriarch,  a  &yor  occasionally  granted  to  mag- 
nates for  public  reasons.     Withont  sach  dispensation,  the  offender  is 
expeOed  firom  the  priesthood,  while  a  bishop  or  other  ecclesiastic 
oonvicted  of  haying  an  illegitimate  child  is  forthwith  deprived  of  all 
his  benefices  and  possessions.     Monasteries,  moreover,  were  nnmer- 
ons  and  monachal  chastity  was  strictly  enforced.^     These  mies,  I 
presume,  are  still  in  forcé.    A  recent  trayeller  in  tibose  regions  states 
tbat  ^^  if  a  priest  be  married  previous  to  his  ordination,  he  is  allowed 
to  remain  so ;  but  no  one  can  marry  after  having  entered  the  pñest- 
bood" — ^while  a  mass  of  superstitíous  and  ascetic  observances  has 
oyerlaid  religión,  until  little  trace  is  left  of  original  Ghristianity.* 


»  Cálixt  de  Coiyug.  Cleric.  p.  416.— 
Osoríi  de  BebuB  Emmanuelis  Begis 
Lusit.  Lib.  IX.  (Colon.  1674  p.  806a). 

*  Parkyns'fl  Life  in  Abyssinia,  chap* 


zxxi. — ^Mr.  ParkyDB  sums  up  about 
260  fast  days  in  the  year,  most  ot 
them  much  more  ri^d  than  thoee 
observed  in  the  Oatholic  church. 


VIL 
MONACHISM. 


The  Monaatic  Orders  occupy  too  prominent  a  place  in  eoclesi- 
astical  history,  and  were  too  powerful  an  instniment  both  for  good 
and  evil,  to  be  passed  over  without  some  cursorj  allusion,  although 
the  secular  clergy  is  more  particularlj  the  subject  of  ihe  present 
sketch,  and  the  rise  and  progress  of  monachism  is  a  topic  too 
extensivo  in  its  details  to  be  thoroughly  oonsidered  in  the  space 
which  can  be  allotted  to  it. 

In  this,  as  in  some  other  forms  of  asceticism,  we  most  look  to 
Buddhism  for  the  model  on  which  the  Ohurch  feshioned  her  institu- 
tions.  Ages  before  the  time  of  Sakyamuni,  the  life  of  ihe  anchorite 
had  become  a  &yorite  mode  of  securing  the  mokshaj  or  supremo  good 
of  absorption  in  Brahma.  Buddhism,  in  throwing  open  the  way  of 
salvation  to  all  mankind,  popularized  this,  and  thus  multiplied  enor- 
mously  ihe  crowd  of  mendicants,  vho  lived  upon  ihe  charity  of  the 
fidthíul  and  who  abandoned  all  the  cares  and  duties  of  life  in  the 
hope  of  advancing  a  step  in  the  scale  of  being  and  of  ultimately 
obtaining  the  highest  bliss  of  admission  to  Nirvana.  In  the  hopeless 
confusión  of  Hindú  chronology,  it  is  impossible  to  define  dates  with 
exactness,  but  we  know  that  at  a  very  early  period  these  Bhikshus 
and  Bhikshunis,  or  mendicants  of  either  sex,  were  organized  in  mon- 
asteries  (Viharas  or  Sangharamas)  erected  by  the  piety  of  the  fidth- 
ful,  and  were  subjected  to  definite  rules,  prominent  among  which 
were  those  of  poverty  and  chastity,  which  subsequently  became  the 
foundation  of  all  the  Western  orders.  Probably  the  oldest  existing 
scripture  of  Buddhism  is  the  Pratimoksha,  or  coUection  of  rules  for 
observance  by  the  bhikshus,  which  tradition,  not  without  probability, 
ascribes  to  Sakyamuni  himself.  In  this,  infraction  of  chastity  fidls 
under  the  first  of  the  four  Parajika  rules ;  it  is  classed,  with  murder, 
among  the  most  serious   offences  entailing  excommunication  and 
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expulsión  without  forgiveness.  The  solicitation  of  a  woman  comes 
within  the  scope  of  the  thirteen  Sanghadisesa  rules,  entailing  penanoe 
and  probation,  after  which  the  offender  may  be  absolved  by  an  as- 
sembly  of  not  less  than  twenty  bhikshus.  Other  punishments  are 
allotted  for  every  suspicious  act,  and  the  utmost  care  is  shown  in 
the  r^ulations  laid  down  for  the  minutest  details  of  social  intercourse 
between  the  sexes.^ 

ünder  these  rules,  Buddhist  monachism  developed  to  an  extent 
which  more  than  rivals  that  of  its  Western  deriyative.  The  remains 
of  the  magnificent  Yiharad  still  to  be  seen  in  India  testify  at  once  to 
the  enormous  multitudes  which  found  shelter  in  them  and  to  the 
munificent  piety  of  the  monarchs  and  wealthy  men  who,  as  in  Europe, 
sought  to  purchase  the  &yor  of  Heaven  by  founding  and  enlarging 
these  retreats  for  the  devotee.  In  China,  Buddhism  was  not  intro- 
duced  until  the  first  century  A.  D.,  and  yet,  by  the  middie  of  the 
seventh  century,  in  spite  of  repeated  and  severo  persecutions,  the 
number  of  monasteries  already  amounted  to  3716,  while  two  hundred 
years  later  the  persecuting  Emperor  Wu-Tsung  ordered  the  destruc- 
tion  of  no  less  than  4600 ;  and  at  the  present  day  it  is  estimated 
that  there  are  80,000  Buddhist  monks  in  the  environs  of  Pekin  alone. 
When,  in  the  seventh  century,  Hiouen-Thsang  visited  India,  he  de- 
scribes the  Sangharama  of  Nalanda  as  containing  ten  thousand  monks 
and  novices ;  and  the  later  pilgrim,  Fah-Hian,  found  fifty  or  sixty 
thousand  in  the  island  of  Ceylon.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  the 
dty  of  Ilchi,  in  Chinese  Tartary,  possessed  fourteen  monasteries, 
averaging  three  thousand  devotees  in  each ;  while  in  Tibet,  at  the 
present  time,  there  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Lhassa  twelve  great  monas- 
tenes,  containing  a  population  of  18,500  lamas.  In  Ladak,  the 
proportion  of  lamas  to  the  laity  is  as  one  to  thirteen ;  in  Spiti,  one 
to  seven ;  and  in  Burmah,  one  to  thirty.^  Great  as  were  the  pro- 
portions  to  which  European  monachism  grew,  it  never  attained 
dimensions  such  as  these. 

It  was  some  time,  however,  before  the  intercourse  between  East 
and  West  led  to  the  introduction  of  anchoritic  and  monastic  customs. 
The  first  rudimentary  development  of  a  tendency  in  such  direction 


*  Davids  &  Oldenberg's  Vinaya 
Texts,  Part  I.  pp.  4,  8,  14,  16,  82, 
86-7,  42,  47,  66.— Cf.  BeaPs  Catena 
pp.  209-14. — Bumouf,  Indroduction  á 
lliiBtoire  du  Buddhisme  indien.  2e  Éd. 
pp.  245-8. 


*  BeapB  Chínese  Pilgrims  pp.  xxzyíü., 
xl.,  166-9. — Schlagintweit's  Buddhiam 
in  Tibet,  pp.  164-6.— Wheeler's  Hist. 
of  India,  III.  270.— Proc.  Boy.  Geog. 
Society,  in  London  "  Beader"  Nov.  17, 
1866. 
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íb  to  be  found  in  the  vows,  which,  as  stated  in  a  previous  section, 
had  already,  at  an  early  períod  in  the  history  of  the  chnrch,  become 
oommon  among  female  devotees.  In  &ct  an  order  of  widows,  em- 
ployed  in  charitable  works  and  supported  from  the  oflferings  of  the 
ñúthfal,  waa  apparently  one  of  the  primitive  institutions  of  the 
Apostlee.  To  prevent  any  conflict  between  the  claims  of  the  world 
and  of  the  church,  St.  Paul  directa  that  they  shall  be  childless  and 
not  lesa  than  sizty  years  of  age,  so  that  on  the  one  hand  there  might 
be  no  neglect  of  the  first  duty  which  he  recognized  as  owing  to  the 
íamily,  ñor,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  devotee  shpuld  be  tempted 
by  the  flesh  to  quit  the  service  which  she  had  undertaken.^ 

This  admirable  plan  may  be  considered  the  germ  of  the  counüess 
associations  by  which  the  dlurch  has  in  all  ages  eamed  the  gratitude 
of  mankind  by  giving  to  Christianity  its  truest  practical  exposition. 
It  combined  a  refíige  for  the  desoíate  with  a  most  efficient  organiza- 
tion  for  spreading  the  faith  and  administering  charity;  and  there 
was  no  thought  of  marring  its  ntility  by  rendering  it  simply  an 
instniment  for  exaggerating  and  propagating  asceticism.  St.  Paul, 
indeed,  expressiy  commands  the  younger  ones  to  marry  and  bring  up 
children ;'  and  he  could  little  have  anticipated  the  time  when  this 
order  of  widows,  so  venerable  in  its  origin  and  labora,  would,  by 
the  caprice  of  ascetic  progress,  come  to  be  regarded  as  degraded  in 
comparison  with  the  yirgin  spouses  of  Christ,  who  selfishly  endeavored 
to  purchase  their  own  salvation  by  shunning  all  the  duties  imposed 
on  them  by  the  Creator/  Ñor  could  he  have  imagined  that,  after 
eighteen  centuries,  enthusiastic  theologians  would  seriously  argüe  that 
Christ  and  his  Apostles  had  founded  regular  religious  orden,  bound 
by  the  three  customary  vows  of  chastily,  poverty,  and  obedience.^ 


1  I.  Tim.  V.  3-14.  cf.  Act.  IX.  89-41. 
In  the  time  of  TertuUian  these  women 
were  regularly  ordained  (Ad  Uxor. 
Lib.  I.  c.  7).  This  was  forbidden  by 
the  council  of  Nicaa  (can.  19)  and  by 
that  of  Laodicea  (can.  11)  in  872.  In 
461,  however,  we  see  by  the  council  of 
Chaloedon  ^can.  16)  that  the  ancient 
practico  haa  been  revived.  The  au- 
thoríties  on  the  ouestion  will  be  found 
very  fuUy  given  oy  Chr.  Lupus  (Scho- 
lion  in  Can.  16  Goncil.  Chalced.— Opp. 
II.  90  sqq.).  Even  as  late  as  the  mid- 
dle  of  the  ninth  centuiy  stringent  rules 
were  promulgated  to  punish  the  mar- 
ríage  of  deaconesses  (Capitul.  Add.  III. 
Cap.  76— Baluz.  I.  1191). 


*  Voló  ergo  júniores  [viduas]  nu- 
bere,  filies  procreare,  matresfamilias 
esse,  nullam  occasionem  daré  adver- 
sario—I. Tim.  V.  14. 

*  See  León.  I.  Epist.  Ixxxvii.  cap.  2. 
(^Harduin.  I.  1776).  This  was  not  so 
in  the  earlier  jpenods.  TertuUian  (De 
Prsescríption.  ui.),  in  alluding  to  the 
varíous  dasses  of  eodesiastics,  places 
the  widows  immediately  after  the  order 
of  deacons,  and  before  the  viígins. 

^  Nothing  is  so  illogical  as  the  logic 
resorted  to  in  order  to  prove  for^one 
oondusions.  Donato  Calvi  (apud  Fan- 
zini,  Pubblica  Confessione  di  un  Pri^i- 
oneiro,  Torino,  1866,  p.  lll)quote8  the 
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In  the  early  church,  as  has  been  already  shown,  all  vows  of  conti- 

noice  aad  dedication  to  the  service  of  God  were  a  matter  of  simple 

Tolition,  not  onJy  as  to  their  inception,  bat  also  as  to  their  duration. 

The  male  or  female  devotee  was  at  libertj  to  retum  to  the  world  and 

to  marry  at  any  time  ;^  although  daring  the  parer  periods  of  perse- 

eation,  sach  conduct  was  doubtless  visited  with  disapprobation  and 

was  attended  with  loss  of  reputation.     As,  moreover,  there  was  no 

actaal  segregation  from  the  world  and  no  sundering  of  family  ties, 

there  was  no  necessity  for  special  rules  of  discipline.     When,  under 

the  Decían  persecution,  Paul  the  Theba&an,  and  shortly  afterwards 

St.  Antony,  retired  to  the  desert  in  order  to  satisfy  a  craving  for 

asoetic  mortification  which  oould  only  be  satiated  by  solitude,  and 

thns  iinconsciously  founded  the  vast  society  of  Egyptian  cenobites, 

they  gaye  rise  to  what  at  length  became  a  new  necessity.'    The 

associations  which  gradnally  formed  themselves  required  some  gov- 

emment,  and  the  institution  of  monachism  became  too  important  a 

portion  of  the  chorch,  both  in  numbers  and  influence,  to  remain  long 

withont  rules  of  discipline  to  regúlate  its  piety  and  to  direct  its 


texts  Matt.  xir.  12,  Luke  xiv.  88  and 
Hatt.  XIX.  21,  27,  and  then  trium- 
]^nily  concludes — **Ben  lice  con- 
chiudere  chiaramente  da'Bacrí  Yangeli 
Taccoglíeni  fossero  f  li  Arnostoli  veri  reli- 
gión coi  tie  voti  della  religione  legati." 

*  If  further  proof  of  this  be  required, 
beyond  what  has  already  been  incident- 
aUy  adduced,  it  is  to  l>e  found  in  the 
19Ui  canon  of  the  council  of  Ancyra, 
held  about  the  year  814.  By  this,  the 
vow  of  celibacy  or  virginity  when 
broken  only  rendered  the  offender  in- 
capable  of  receiving  holy  orders.  He 
was  to  be  treated  as  a  <<di^amus," 
ahowing  evidently  that  no  punishment 
was  inflicted,  beyond  the  disability 
which  attached  to  second  marriages. 

Even  in  the  time  of  St.  Augustin 
monkB  were  frequently  married,  as  we 
leam  ftt>m  his  remarks  conoemine  the 
herética  who  styled  themselves  Apos- 
tolici  and  who  gloried  in  their  superior 
aaoeticism — "  eo  quod  in  suam  commu- 
nionem  non  recijperent  utentes  conjuei- 
bus  et  íes  propnas  possidentes ;  quales 
habet  Catholica  [ecáesia]  et  monachos 
et  elencos  plunmos." — ^Augustin.  de 
Hasresib.  No.  xl. 

Sven  Epiphanius,  the  ardent  ad- 
mirer  of  virginity,  when  controverting 


the  errors  of  the  same  sect,  declares 

that  those  who  cannot  persevere  in  their 

vows  had  better  marry  and  reooncile 

I  themselves  by  penitence  to  the  church 

I  rather  than  to  sin  in  secret — **  Melius 

I  est  lapsum  a  cursu  palam  sibi  uxorem 

sumere  secundum  legem  et  a  virginitate 

multo  tempore  pcenitentiam  agere  et  sic 

rursus    ad    ecciesiam    induci,    etc." — 

Panar.  Haores.  Lxi. 

We  shali  see  hereafter  how  long  it 
took  to  enforce  the  strict  s^regation 
of  the  cenobite  from  the  world. 

*  St.  Jerome  vindicates  for  Paul  the 
priority  which  was  commonly  ascribed 
to  Antony,  but  he  ñiUy  admits  that  the 
latter  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  popu- 
larizing  the  practice. — "Alii,  autem,  in 
quam  opinionem  vul^us  omne  consentit, 
asserunt  Antonium  hujus  propositi  ca- 
put,  quod  ex  parte  verum  est :  non  enim 
tam  ipse  ante  omnes  ñiit,  quam  ab  eo 
omnium  incitata  sunt  studia,"  etc. — 
Hieren,  y  it.  Pauli  cap.  1. — Epist.  xxii. 
ad  Eustoch.  cap.  86. 

Jerome  also  asserts  that  monachism 
was  unknown  in  Palestine  and  Svria 
until  it  was  introduoed  there  by  Hila- 
rión, a  disciple  of  St.  Antony. — ^Vit. 
Hilarión,  cap.  14. 
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powers.  As  yet,  however,  a  portion  of  the  church,  adhering  to 
andent  tradition,  looked  reprovingly  on  theee  exaggerated  pietbtic 
yagaries.  Lactantius,  for  instance,  in  a  paesage  written  subsequent 
to  the  conversión  of  Constantino,  eamestly  denounces  the  Ufe  of  a 
hennit  aa  that  of  a  beast  rather  than  of  a  man,  and  urges  that  the 
bonds  of  human  society  ought  not  to  be  broken,  since  man  cannot 
exist  without  his  feUows.^ 

It  was  in  yain  to  attempt  to  stem  the  tide  which  had  now  fiúrly 
set  in,  ñor  is  it  difficult  to  understand  the  impulsión  which  drove  so 
many  to  abandon  the  world.  No  small  portion  of  pastoral  duty  con- 
sisted  in  exhortations  to  yirginity,  the  praises  of  which  wcre  reiter- 
ated  with  ever  increasing  vehemence,  and  the  rewards  of  which,  in 
this  world  and  the  next,  were  magnified  with  constantly  augmenting 
promises.  Indeed,  a  perusal  of  the  writings  of  that  age  seems  to 
render  it  difficult  to  conceive  how  any  truly  devout  soul  could  remain 
inyolyed  in  worldly  duties  and  pleasures,  when  the  abandonment  of 
all  the  ties  and  responsibilities  imposed  on  man  by  Providence  was 
represented  as  rendering  the  path  to  heaven  so  much  shorter  and 
more  certain,  and  when  every  pulpit  resounded  with  perpetual  ampli- 
fications  of  the  one  theme.  Equally  efficacious  with  the  timid  and 
slothful  was  the  prospect  of  a  quiet  retreat  from  the  confusión  and 
strife  which  the  accelerating  decline  of  the  empire  rendered  eyery 
*  day  wilder  and  more  hopeless ;  while  the  crushing  burdens  of  the 
Btate  drove  many,  in  spite  of  all  the  efibrts  of  the  civil  power,  to 
seek  their  escape  in  the  exemptions  accorded  to  those  connected  with 
the  church.  When  to  these  classes  are  added  the  penitents — proto- 
lypes  of  St.  Mary  of  Egypt,  who  retired  to  the  desert  as  the  only 
refuge  from  her  proflígate  Ufe,  and  for  seventeen  years  waged  an 
endless  struggle  with  the  buming  passions  which  she  could  control 
but  could  not  conquer — it  is  not  difficult  to  estímate  how  vast  were 
the  multitudes  unconsciously  engaged  in  laying  the  foundatíons  of 
that  monastíc  structure  which  was  eventually  to  ovarshadow  all 
Christendom.'  Indeed,  even  the  church  itself  at  times  became 
alarmed  at  the  increasing  tendency,  as  when  the  council  of  Sarar 
gossa,  in  381,  found  it  necessary  to  denounce  the  practíce  of  eccle- 


1  lD£tit.  Divin.  Lib.  vi.  cap.  10. — 
Cf.  c.  17. 

'  As  early  as  the  oommencement  of 
the  fourth  century,  we  find  Faustus, 
in  hU  *'tu  quoque"  defence  of  Maní- 


cheism,  assertíng  that  in  the  Chrístian 
churches  the  number  of  professed  vir- 
gins  exoeeded  that  of  women  not  bound 
by  vow8.-^AuguBtin.  contra  Faust. 
Manich.  Lib.  xxx.  c.  iv. 
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9tic8  abandoning  their  functions  and  embracing  tbe  monastic  life, 
-wliich  it  assumes  was  done  from  unworthy  motiyee.^ 

Soon  after  bis  conversión,  Constantine  bad  enoooraged  tbe  pre- 

Yailing  tendency  by  not  only  repealing  tbe  disabilities  imposed  by 

tbe  oíd  Román  law  on  tbose  wbo  remained  unmarried,  but  by  extend- 

ing  tbe  power  of  making  wills  to  minora  wbo  professed  tbe  intention 

of  oelibacy.'    Híb  piely  and  tbat  of  subseqnent  emperors  speedily 

stfcribnted  to  all  oonnected  witb  tbe  cburcb  certain  exemptions  from 

the  intolerable  municipal  bordens  wbicb  were  eating  out  tbe  beart  of 

the  empire.     An  enormous  premium  was  tbus  oSered  to  sweil  tbe 

eocleBiaatical  ranks,  wbile,  as  tbe  number  of  the  officiating  clergy 

was  neoessarily  limited,  tbe  inflnz  would  natorally  flow  into  Üie  mass 

of  monks  and  nnns  on  irbose  increase  tbere  was  no  restriction,  and 

whose  condition  was  open  to  all,  witb  but  slender  examination  into 

the  fitnees  of  tbe  applicant.'    Tbe  rapidly  increasing  wealtb  of  tbe 

ehurch,  and  tbe  large  suma  devoted  to  tbe  maintenance  of  all  orders 

of  tbe  clergy,  o£fered  additíonal  temptations  to  tbose  wbo  might 

r^ard  tbe  Ufe  of  tbe  ascetic  as  the  means  of  securing  an  assured 

existence  of  idleness,  free  from  all  care  of  the  morrow.     K,  tberefore, 

during  a  period  wben  ridiculo  and  persecution  were  the  portion  of 

tbose  wbo  vowed  perpetual  continence,  it  bad  been  found  impossible 

to  avoid  tbe  most  deplorable  scandals,^  it  can  readily  be  oonceived 

that  allurements  sucb  as  tbese  would  crowd  tbe  monastic  profession 

with  proselytes  of  a  most  questionable  character,  drawn  from  a  society 

80  frigbtfully  dissolute  as  tbat  of  tbe  fourtb  century.     Tbe  fierce 

declamations  of  St.  Jerome  afford  a  terrible  picture  of  tbe  disorders 


*  Propter  luxum  vanitatemque  pwe- 
eamptam. — Concil.  Gesaraug.  I.  ann. 
S81  c.  vi. — Disobedience  to  the  pro- 
hibition  ú  threatened  with  prolonged 
fluspension  from  communion. 

*  Caasiod.  Hist  Tripart.  Lib.  i.  c.  9. 

»  8ee  Lib.  xvi.  Cod.  Theod.  Tit,  ii. 
U.  9,  10,  11, 14,  etc.  This  evil  had  be- 
ooxne  8o  great  by  the  time  of  Yalens 
that  in  865  that  emperor  declares  *<  Qui- 
dam  ignaviflB  sectatores  desertis  civita^ 
tum  muneribus,  captant  solitudinee  ac 
secreta,  et  apeci^  reiigionis  castibus  mo- 
nizonton  congregantur."  The  moet 
Tigorous  measurefi  were  re<^uÍBÍte,  *'  erui 
e  latebria  consulta  piasceptione  manda- 
TimuB,''  and  he  oraers  tbe  culpríta  to 
be  subjected  agún  to  their  municipal 
dutieB  onder  pain  of  forfeiture  of  all 


their  property  (Lib.  xii.  Cod.  Theod. 
Tit.  i.  I.  63).  In  876  the  same  emperor 
endeavorea  to  enforce  the  obligation  of 
military  service  on  the  crowds  of  vigo- 
rous  men  who  flUed  the  monasteries, 
and  on  their  resistanoe  a  persecution 
aróse  in  which  many  were  killed — 
Hieron.  Euseb.  Ohron.  ann.  878. 

*  The  lamentationa  of  St.  Cyprian 
have  abeady  been  alluded  to.  In  805 
the  council  of  Elvira  found  it  neceasary 
to  denounce  perpetual  exconununication 
apainat  the  ^^vireines  aacrat»''  who 
abandonod  themaelves  to  a  life  of  licen- 
tiouaness,  while  those  guilty  onl^  of  a 
single  laipse  were  allowá  restoration  to 
conmiunion  on  the  deathbed,  if  eamed 
by  oontinual  penitence  (Ooncíl.  Elib- 
erit.  c.  18). 
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preyalent  among  those  vowed  to  celibacy,  and  of  the  hideous  crimes 
resorted  to  in  order  to  conoeal  or  remove  the  consequences  of  guilt^ 
showing  that  the  asceticism  enforced  by  Siricius  had  not  wrought  any 
improvement.^  The  necessity  of  sabjecting  those  bonnd  by  vows  to 
established  ralee  rnust  therefore  have  soon  become  generally  reoog- 
nized;  and  although  as  we  have  already  seen,  they  were  free  at  any 
time  to  abandon  the  profession  which  they  had  assumed,  still,  while 
they  remained  as  members,  the  welfare  of  the  church  would  render 
all  right-mmded  men  eager  to  hail  any  attempt  to  establish  rales  of 
wholesome  discipline.  The  first  authoritative  attempt  to  check  dis- 
orders  of  the  kind  is  to  be  foand  in  the  first  coancil  of  Garthage, 
which  in  848  insisted  that  all  who,  shunning  marriage,  elected  the 
better  lot  of  chaatity,  shoald  live  sepárate  and  solitary,  and  that  none 
shoald  have  access  to  them  under  penalty  of  exoommonication;  and 
in  381  the  Ooancil  of  Saragossa  soaght  to  remedy  the  evil  at  its  root 
by  forbidding  virgíns  to  take  the  veil  anless  they  ooald  fomish  proof 
that  thay  were  at  least  forty  years  of  age.* 

Althoagh  the  church,  in  beooming  an  affair  of  state,  had  to  a  great 
extent  sacrificed  its  independence,  still  it  enjoyed  the  countervailing 
advantage  of  being  able  to  cali  apon  the  temporal  power  for  assistanoe 
when  its  own  authority  was  defied,  ñor  was  it  long  in  requiring  this 
aid  in  the  enforcement  of  its  regulations.  Accordingly,  in  364,  we 
find  a  law  of  Jovian  forbidding,  under  pain  of  actual  or  civil  death, 
any  attempt  to  marry  a  sacred  virgin,'  the  extreme  severity  of  which 
is  the  best  indication  of  the  condition  of  moráis  that  could  justify  a 
resort  to  penalties  so  exaggerated.  How  great  was  the  necessily  for 
reform,  and  how  little  was  actually  accomplished  by  these  attempts, 
may  be  estimated  from  an  efibrt  of  the  Council  of  Valonee,  in  374, 
to  prevent  those  who  married  from  being  pardoned  after  too  short  a 
penance,^  and  from  the  description  which  ten  years  later  Pope  Siricius 


^  Piget  dicere  quot  quotidie  virginee 
ruant,  quantaa  de  suo  gremio  mater 
perdat  eoclesia:  super  qusd  sidera  ini- 
micus  Buperbus  ponat  thronum  suum ; 
quot  petras  excavet  et  habitet  coluber 
in  foraminibus  earum.  Yideas  pleras- 
que  viduas  antequam  nuptas,  inielicem 
conscientiam  mutata  tantum  veste 
protegeré.  Quas  nisi  tumor  uteri,  et 
infantum  prodiderit  vagitus,  sanctas 
et  cafltas  se  esse  gloriantur,  et  erecta 
cervice  et  ludentibus  pedibus  incedunt. 
Alin  vero  sterilitatem  prsebibunt,  et 
necdum  sati  hominis  bomicidium  faci- 


unt.  Nonnullfld  cum  se  senserint  con- 
cepisse  de  scelere,  abortii  venena  med- 
itantUT)  et  frequenter  etiam  ipsa» 
commortU89,  trium  criminum  ress,  ad 
inferos  producuntur,  homicidsB  sua», 
Chrísti  adultem,  necdum  nati  fllii  jpar- 
rícidfld— -Hieron.  Epist.  xxn.  ad  Éus- 
tocb.  c.  5. 

*    Goncil.  Garthag.  I.  c.  8. — Concil. 
GsBflaraugust.  I.  c.  8. 

»  Lib.  IX,  Ood.  Theod.  Tit.  xxv.l.  2. 

^  Goncil.  Yalent.  I.  ann.  874  can.  ii. 
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giyeB  of  the  unbrídled  and  shameless  licenfie  indulged  in  by  both 
86X68  in  violatíon  of  th6Ír  monastic  vowb.^ 


Certain  definite  rul68  for  the  govemance  of  these  constantly  in- 
creafiing  crowds  of  all  stations,  oonditions,  and  characters,  who  were 
obvionsly  so  ill-fitted  for  the  obligations  which  they  had  assmned, 
became  of  conrse  neceesary,  bnt  it  was  long  before  they  assumed  an 
irreyoeable  and  binding  forcé.  The  treatise  which  is  known  a8  the 
role  of  St.  Oriesia  is  only  a  long  and  soxnewhat  mystic  exhortation 
to  asceticism.  That  which  St.  Pachomins  i»  said  to  have  received 
firom  an  ángel  is  manifestly  posterior  to  the  date  of  that  saint,  and 
probably  belongs  to  the  conunencement  of  the  fifUi  century.  Minute 
as  are  its  inatroctions,  and  rigid  as  are  its  injonctions  respecting 
every  action  of  the  cenobite,  yet  it  ñüly  displays  the  voluntary 
natnre  of  the  profession  and  the  lightness  of  the  bonds  which  tied 
the  monk  to  his  order.  A  stranger  applying  for  admission  to  a 
monasteiy  was  exposed  only  to  a  probation  of  a  few  days,  to  test  his 
sincerity  and  to  prove  that  he  was  not  a  slave ;  no  yows  were  im- 
posed,  only  his  simple  promise  to  obey  the  rales  being  required.  If 
he  grew  tired  of  ascetic  life,  he  departed,  bnt  he  could  not  be  again 
taken  back  without  penitence  and  the  oonsent  of  the  archimandrite.' 
Eyen  female  trayellers  applying  for  hospitality  were  not  refosed 
admittance,  and  an  inclosure  was  set  apart  for  them,  where  they 
were  entertained  with  special  honor  and  attention;  a  place  was 
likewise  proyided  for  them  in  which  to  be  present  at  yespers.* 

A  similar  system  of  discipline  is  manifested  in  the  detaüed  state- 
ment  of  the  regulations  of  the  Egyptian  monasteries  left  ns  by  John 
Gassianus,  Abbot  of  St.  Victor  of  Marseillee,  who  died  in  448.  No 
YOWS  or  religious  ceremonies  were  required  of  the  postulant  for 
admission.  He  was  proyed  by  ten  days'  waiting  at  the  gate,  and  a 
year's  probation  inside,  yet  the  slender  tie  between  him  and  the  com- 
munity  is  shown  by  the  preseryation  of  his  worldly  garments,  to  be 
returned  to  him  in  case  of  his  expulsión  for  disobedience  or  discon- 


^  Postea  vero  in  abruptum  couscien- 
tue  desperatíone  producti,  de  illicitia 
oomplexlbus  libere  filios  procreaverínt, 
quoa  et  public»  leges  et  ecclesiastica 
Juraoondíeinnant. — Siricii  Epist.  i.  c.  6. 

s  Begul.  S.  Pachom.  c.  26,  79,  96.— 
Tbe  Bme  which  passes  under  the  ñame 
of  John,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  I  belleve 


is  uniyenally  ackuowled^ed  to  be  8])u* 
rióos  and  therefore  requires  no  special 
reference. 

*  Ibid.  c.  29.  This  is  in  particularly 
striking  contrast  with  medieval  mon- 
achism,  which,  as  we  shall  see  here- 
after,  considered  the  sacred  precincts 
polluted  by  the  foot  of  woman. 
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tent,  and  also  by  the  refíisal  to  receive  firom  him  the  gift  of  his 
prívate  fortune — although  no  one  within  the  sacred  walls  was  per- 
mitted  to  cali  the  simpleet  article  his  own — ^lest  he  should  leaye  the 
convent  and  then  claim  to  revoke  his  donation,  as  not  un&equently 
happened  in  institutions  which  neglected  this  salutary  rule.^  So,  in 
a  series  of  directions  for  oenobitic  Ufe,  appended  to  a  curious  Arabio 
versión  of  the  Nicene  canons,  the  punishment  provided  for  persistent 
disobedience  and  turbulenoe  is  expulsión  of  the  offender  from  the 
monastery.* 

As  a  temporary  refíige  from  the  triáis  of  Ufe,  where  the  soul  could 
be  strengthened  by  seclusion,  meditation,  peacefíil  labor,  and  rigid 
discipline,  thousands  must  have  found  the  institution  of  Monachism 
moet  beneficial  who  had  not  resolution  enough  to  gíve  themselves  up 
to  a  Ufe  of  ascetic  devotion  and  privation.  These  faciUties  for 
entrance  and  departure,  however,  only  rendered  more  probable  the 
admission  of  the  turbulent  and  the  worldly ;  and  the  want  of  stringent 
and  effective  regulations  must  have  rendered  itself  every  day  more 
apparent,  as  the  holy  multitudes  waxed  largor  and  more  difficult  to 
manage,  and  as  the  empire  became  covered  with  wandering  monks, 
described  by  St.  Augustin  as  beggars,  swindlers,  and  peddlers  of  false 
reUcs,  who  resorted  to  the  most  shameless  mendacity  to  procure  the 
means  of  sustaining  their  idle  and  vagabond  Ufe.' 

It  was  this,  no  doubt,  which  led  to  the  adoption  and  enforcement 
of  the  third  of  the  monastic  vows — that  of  obedience — as  being  the 
only  mode  by  which  during  the  period  when  residence  was  voluntary, 
the  crowds  of  devotees  could  be  kept  in  a  condition  of  subjection. 
To  what  a  length  this  was  carried,  and  how  completely  the  system  of 
religious  asceticism  succeeded  in  its  object  of  destroying  all  human 
feeling,  is  well  exemplified  by  the  shining  example  of  the  holy  Mucius, 
who  presented  himself  for  admission  in  a  monastery,  accompanied  by 
his  child,  a  boy  eight  years  of  age.  His  persistent  humilily  gained 
for  him  a  relaxation  of  the  rules,  and  father  and  son  were  admitted 
together.     To  test  hia  worthiness,  however,  they  were  separated,  and 


^  Cassian.  de  Gsenob.  Instit.  Lib. 
IV.  c.  8,  4,  6,  6,  18. — Gafisianufi  de- 
clares chaatity  to  be  the  virtue  by 
which  men  are  rendered  most  like 
angels. 

*  Be  MoDAch.  Decret.  can.  x.  (Haiv 
duin.  Concil.  I.  498.) 

'  Nusquam  missos,   miAquam   Ato», 


nusquam  stantes,  nusquam  sedentes. 
Alii  membra  martyrum,  si  tamen  mar- 
tyrum,  yenditant ;  alii  fimbrias  et  phy- 
lacteria  sua  magnificant  .  .  .  et  omnea 
petunt,  omnes  ezigunt,  aut  sumptus 
lucrosie  egestatis,  aut  simiüat»  pretium 
sanctitatis  etc. — Augustin.  de  Opere 
Monachor.  cap.  28. 
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all  mteroouTBe  forbidden.  His  patience  encoaraged  a  further  tríal. 
The  helpless  child  was  neglected  and  abused  systematically,  but  all 
the  perverse  ingenuily  which  rendered  him  a  maas  of  filth  and  visited 
him  with  perpetual  chastásement  fiúled  to  excite  a  sign  of  interest  in 
the  fifcther.  Finally  the  abbot  feigned  to  loBe  aU  patience  with  the 
litde  Bufferer's  moans,  and  ordered  Mucius  to  cast  him  in  the  river. 
The  obedient  monk  carríed  him  to  the  bank  and  threw  him  in  with 
such  promptitude  that  the  admiring  spectators  were  barely  able  to 
reseñe  him.  All  that  is  wanting  to  complete  the  hideous  picture  íb 
the  declaration  of  the  abbot  that  in  Mucius  the  sacrifice  of  Abraham 
was  completed.^  This  epitomizes  the  whole  system — the  transfer  to 
man  of  the  obedience  due  to  Grod — and  shows  how  little,  by  this  time, 
was  left  of  the  hopefiíl  reliance  on  a  beneficent  Grod  which  dis- 
tingaished  the  primitivo  chnrch,  and  which  led  Athenagoras,  in  the 
second  century,  to  argüe  from  the  premisos  ^'  Grod  certainly  impels  no 
one  to  those  things  which  are  unnatural/' 

The  weaker  sex,  whether  from  the  greater  Talue  attached  to  the 
puríty  of  woman  or  from  her  presumed  frailty,  as  well  as  from  some 
difference  in  the  nature  of  the  engagement  entered  into,  was  the  first 
to  become  the  subject  of  distinct  legislation,  and  the  frequency  of  the 
efforts  required  shows  the  difficully  of  enforcing  the  rule  of  celibacy 
and  chastity.  Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  a  law  of  Jovian 
which,  as  early  as  364,  denounced  the  attempt  to  marry  a  nun  as  a 
capital  crime.  Subsequent  canons  of  the  church  show  that  this  was 
wholly  ineffectual.  The  council  of  Valence,  in  874,  endeavored  to 
check  such  marriages.  The  synod  of  Rome,  in  384,  alindes  with 
horror  to  these  unions,  which  it  stigmatizes  as  adultery,  and  drawing 
a  distinction  between  virgins  professed  and  those  who  had  taken  the 
yeil,  it  prescribes  an  indefinito  penance  before  they  can  be  received 
back  into  the  church,  but  at  the  same  time  it  does  not  venture  to 
order  their  separation  from  their  husbands.*  A  year  later,  the  bolder 
Siricius  commands  both  monks  and  nuns  guilty  of  unchajstity  to  be 


1  Cafisian.  Lib.  v.  c.  27,  28.  The  ex- 
travagant  lengths  to  which  this  implicit 
Bubjection  was  habitually  carnea  are 
fiuiher  illustrated  by  Cassianus  in  Lib. 
lY.  c.  10. 

The  same  spirít  is  shown  in  the  story 
told  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  who  took 
with  him  into  the  garden  two  novioes 
to  aasist  him  in  planting  cabbages.  He 
commenced  by  setting  out  the  vegeta- 


bles with  their  heads  in  the  earth  and 
their  roots  in  the  air.  One  of  the 
novices  ventured  to  remonstrate— 
<*Father,  that  is  not  the  way  to  make 
cabbages  grow  " — "  My  son,"  inter- 
rupted  the  Saint,  <*  you  are  not  fltted 
for  our  order," — and  he  dismissed  the 
incautious  youth  on  the  spot. 

>  Synod.  Román,  ann.  384  c.  1,2. 
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imprifloned,  but  he  makes  no  alliision  to  marríage.^  Notwithstanding 
the  fervor  of  St.  Aagustin's  admiration  for  yirginity  and  the  eamest- 
ness  with  which  he  waged  war  in  favor  of  oelibacy,  he  pronoonoeB 
that  the  marriage  of  nnns  is  binding,  ridiculee  those  who  consider  it 
as  invalid,  and  deprecates  the  evil  reeolts  of  separating  man  and  wife 
onder  such  circnmstances,  but  jet  his  asceticigm,  satisfied  with  this 
ooncession  to  common  sense,  prononnces  snch  unions  to  be  worse  than 
adulterous.'  From  this  it  is  evident  that  these  infractions  of  disci- 
pline were  &r  firom  unconunon,  and  that  the  stricter  churchmen. 
already  treated  snch  marriages  as  nuil  and  void,  which  resulted  in 
the  husbonds  considering  themselves  at  liberty  to  marry  again.  Snch 
view  of  monastic  vows  was  not  sustained  by  the  authorities  of  the 
chnrch,  for  about  the  same  period  Innocent  I.,  like  St  Augostin^ 
while  condemning  snch  marriages  as  worse  than  adnlterous,  admitted 
their  validity  by  refosing  communion  to  the  o£fenders  until  one  of 
the  partners  in  giiilt  should  be  dead;  and,  like  the  synod  of  384,  he 
oonsidered  the  transgression  as  somewhat  less  culpable  in  the  pro- 
fessed  virgin  than  in  her  who  had  consummated  her  marriage  with 
Ghrist  by  absolutely  taking  the  veil.'  It  was  probably  this  assumed 
marriage  with  Ghrist — ^a  theory  which  St.  Cyprian  shows  to  be  as 
oíd  as  the  third  century,  and  which  is  very  strongly  stated  by  Inno- 
cent— which  rendered  the  church  so  much  more  sensitive  as  to  the 
firailty  of  the  female  devotees  than  to  that  of  the  men.  As  yet, 
however,  the  stability  of  such  marriages  was  generally  accepted 
throughout  the  church,  for,  a  few  years  before  the  epistle  of  Inno- 


*  8irícii  Epist  1,  c.  6. — A  rather 
corious  epifiode  in  monastic  discipline 
íb  a  law  promulgated  in  890  by  Theo- 
dosius  the  Great  prohibiting  nuns  frozn 
sbaving  tbeir  be¿U  under  severe  penal- 
ties.  "  FeminsB  qu»  crínem  suum  con- 
tra divinas  bumanasque  leses  instinctu 
penuas»  professionis  abscioerint  ab  ec- 
clesis  foríbus  aroeantur,"  and  anv 
bishop  pennitting  them  to  enter  a  cburcn 
ifl  tbreatened  witb  deposition  —  Lib. 
XVI.  Cod.  Theod.  Tit  íi.  1.  27. 

«  De  Bono  Víduit.  c.  10, 11.— It  will 
be  seen  bereafter  tbat  in  tbe  twelfth 
centuiy  tbe  cburcb  adopted  as  a  rule  of 
discipline  tbe  practices  condemned  bv 
St.  Augustin,  and  tbat  in  tbe  sixteentn 
oentury  the  council  of  Trent  elevated 
it  into  a  point  of  faitb. 

»  Innocent.  Bpist.  ad  Victricium.  c. 


12,  18.— The  difficulty  of  the  questions 
which  aróse  in  establishin^  the  monastic 
system  is  shown  in  an  epistle  of  Leo  I. 
to  the  Mauritanian  Bisbops  oonceminff 
some  virgins  professed  who  had  suffered 
violenoe  from  the  Barbaríans.  He  de- 
cides that  they  had  committed  no  sin, 
and  could  be  admitted  to  conmiunion  if 
they  persevered  in  a  life  of  chastity  and 
relifious  observance,  but  that  they 
couTd  not  continué  to  be  numbered 
with  the  holy  maidens,  while  yet  they 
were  not  to  be  degraded  to  the  order  of 
widows;  and  he  fürther  requires  that 
they  sball  ezhibit  their  sense  of  shame 
and  humiliation.  The  problem  evi- 
dently  was  one  which  transcended  the 
acuteness  even  of  Leo  to  solve — Leonis 
I.  Epist.  Episcop.  per  CaBsaríen.  Maur- 
itan.  cap.  ii.  v.  (Harduín.  I.  1775-6). 
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cent  we  find  it  enunciated  by  the  first  oouncil  of  Toledo,  which  decided 
that  the  nnn  who  marríed  was  not  admissible  to  penitence  during  the 
life  of  her  husband,  unless  she  separated  herself  from  him.^ 

It  Í8  evident  from  all  this  that  an  efibrt  had  been  made  to  have 
SQch  marriages  condemned  as  invaiid,  and  that  it  had  fiúled.  We 
eee,  however,  that  the  lines  had  gradually  been  drawn  more  tightly 
around  the  monastic  order,  that  the  vowb  could  no  longer  be  shaken 
off  with  ease,  and  that  there  was  a  growing  tendency  to  render  the 
monastic  character  ineffaceable  when  once  assumed.  Towards  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  centnry,  however,  a  reaction  took  place,  possiblj 
becanse  the  extreme  yiews  may  have  been  found  impracticable.  Thus 
Leo  I.  treata  recalcitrant  cenobites  with  singular  tendemess.  He  de- 
clares that  monks  cannot  without  sin  abandon  their  profession,  and 
therefore  that  he  who  retums  to  the  world  and  marríes  must  redeem 
himself  by  penitence,  for  however  honorable  be  the  marriage-tie  and 
the  active  duties  of  life,  still  it  is  a  transgression  to  desert  the  better 
path.  So  professed  virgins,  who  throw  off  the  habit  and  marry, 
viólate  their  duty,  and  those  who  in  addition  to  this  have  been  rega- 
larly  consecrated  commit  a  great  crime — and  yet  no  ñirther  pumsh- 
ment  is  indicated  for  them ;'  and  the  little  respect  still  paid  to  the 
indelible  character  claimed  for  monachism  is  shown  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  civil  power  was  ready  to  interfere  for  the  parpóse  of  put- 
ting  an  end  to  some  of  the  many  abuses  arising  from  monastic  insti- 
tations.  In  458  Majorian  promnlgated  a  law  in  which  he  inveighs 
with  natural  indignation  against  the  parents  who,  to  get  rid  of  their 
oftpring,  compel  their  unhappy  daughters  to  enter  convents  at  a 
tender  age,  and  he  orders  that,  until  tiie  ardor  of  the  passions  shall 
be  tempered  by  advancing  years,  no  vows  shall  be  administered. 
The  mínimum  age  for  taking  the  veil  is  fixed  at  forty  years  and 
stringent  measures  are  provided  for  insuring  its  observance.  If  in- 
fringed  by  order  of  the  parents,  or  by  an  orphan  girl  of  her  own 
free  will,  one-third  of  all  the  possessions  of  the  offender  is  confiscated 
to  the  State,  and  the  ecclesiastícs  officiating  at  the  ceremony  are 
visited  with  the  heavy  punishment  of  proscription.  A  woman  forced 
into  a  nunnery,  if  her  parents  die  before  she  reaches  the  age  of  forty, 
is  declared  to  be  free  to  leave  it  and  to  marry,  ñor  can  she  be  dis- 


^  Ooncil.  Toletan.  I.  c.  16.  1 441  (can.  62),  exco  mmunicates  the  nun 

•  -r       •»  .        •.  -r«      .  I  who  mames  until  due  penanoe  shall 

»  Leo.  Bpist.  ad  Busticum  c.  12, 18,  i  ^ave  been  performed,  but  does  not  in- 
14.    So  the  second  oouncil  of  Arles,  in  I  Pícate  separation. 
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inheríted  thereafter.^  Fruitlees  as  this  well-intentioned  effort  proved, 
it  is  highiy  suggeetive  as  to  the  wrongs  which  were  perpetrated  under 
the  ñame  of  religión,  the  stem  efibrts  felt  to  be  requisito  for  their 
preyention,  and  the  power  exercised  to  annul  the  vows. 


In  the  East,  the  tendency  was  to  gíve  a  more  rigid  and  unalterable 
character  to  the  vows,  ñor  is  it  difficnlt  to  understand  the  cause. 
Both  church  and  state  began  to  feel  the  necessity  of  reducing  to  sub- 
jection  under  some  oompetent  authorily  the  vast  bordes  of  idle  and 
ignorant  men  who  had  embraced  monastic  Ufe.  In  the  West,  mona- 
chism  was  as  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  was  to  be  stimulated  rather  than 
to  be  dreaded,  but  it  was  far  otherwise  in  the  East,  where  the  influ- 
ence  of  the  ascetic  ideas  of  India  was  much  more  direct  and  imme- 
diate.  The  examples  of  Antony  and  Pachomius  had  brought  them 
innumerable  foUowers.  The  solitudes  of  the  deserta  had  become 
peopled  with  vast  communities,  and  as  the  contagión  spread,  monas- 
terios aróse  everywhere  and  were  rapidly  filled  and  enlarged.*  The 
blindly  bigoted  and  the  turbulently  ambitious  found  a  place  among 
those  whose  only  aim  was  retirement  and  peace;  while  the  authority 
wielded  by  the  superior  of  each  establishment,  through  the  blind 
obedience  claimed  under  monastic  vows,  gave  him  a  degree  of  power 
which  rendered  him  not  only  important  but  dangerous.  The  monks 
thus  became  in  time  a  body  of  no  little  weight  which  it  behooved  the 
church  to  thoroughly  control,  as  it  might  become  efficient  for  good  or 
evil.  By  encouraging  and  directing  it,  she  gained  an  instrument  of 
incalculable  forcé,  morally  and  physically,  to  consolídate  her  authority 
and  extend  her  influence.  How  that  influence  was  used,  and  how 
the  monks  became  at  times  a  terror  even  to  the  state  is  writt^i 
broadly  on  the  history  of  the  age.  Even  early  in  the  fifth  centuiy 
the  bordes  of  savage  Nitrian  cenobites  were  the  janizaries  of  the 
fiery  Cyril,  with  which  he  lorded  it  over  the  city  of  Alexandria,  and 
almost  openly  bade  defiance  to  the  imperial  authority.  The  tumult 
in  which  Orestes  nearly  lost  his  life,  the  banishment  of  the  Jews,  and 
the  shocking  catastrophe  of  Hypatia  show  how  dangerous  an  element 
to  society  they  were  even  then,  when  under  the  guidance  of  an  able 


*  Novell.  Majorían.  TU.  vi.  This 
law  continued  in  foroe  for  but  flve  yeais, 
being  abrogated  in  468  by  Severus. — 
Novell.  Severi.  Tit.  r. 


'  For  the  ascetic  extravaganoes  which 
accompanied  the  development  of  mona- 
chism  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  vi{^- 
oToufl  summary  by  Mr.  Leoky  in  hu 
History  of  European  Moráis. 
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and  unaorupiilouB  leader.^  So  the  prominent  part  taken  by  the 
monks  in  the  deplorable  Nestorian  and  Eatjchian  oontroTersies,  the 
example  of  the  Abbot  Barsomas  at  the  Robber  Synod  in  EpheBiu, 
the  exploits  of  Theodosius  of  Jenisalem  and  Peter  of  Antioch,  who 
droye  out  their  bishops  and  usurped  the  episcopal  chairs,  the  career 
of  EnlycheB  himself,  the  bloodthirsty  rabble  of  monks  who  controlled 
tíie  synod  of  Ephesus  and  endeayored  to  overawe  that  of  Chalcedon, 
and,  in  the  sacceeding  century,  the  insurrections  against  the  Emperor 
Anastasius  which  were  largely  attributed  to  their  efForts — all  these 
were  wamings  not  lightly  to  be  neglected.  The  monks,  in  fiíot, 
were  fast  beooming  not  only  disagreeable  but  eyen  dangerous  to  the 
ciyil  power;  their  organization  and  obedience  to  their  leaders  gaye 
them  strength  to  seriously  threaten  the  inflnence  eyen  of  the  hierarchy, 
and  the  effort  to  keep  them  strictly  nnder  subjection  and  within  their 
oonyent  walls  became  necessary  to  the  peace  of  both  church  and  state. 
At  the  oouncil  of  Chalcedon,  in  451,  the  hierarchy  had  tibeir 
reyenge  for  the  insults  which  they  had  suffered  two  years  before  in 
the  Robber  Synod.  A  large  portion  of  the  monks,  infected  with 
Eutychianism,  carne  into  direct  antagonism  with  the  bishops,  whom 
they  defied.  With  the  aid  of  the  ciyil  power,  the  bishops  tríumphed, 
and  endeayored  to  pnt  an  end  for  the  íuture  to  monastic  insubordina- 
tion,  by  placing  the  monasterios  nnder  the  direct  control  and  super^ 
yision  of  the  secular  prelates.  A  series  of  canons  was  adopted  which 
declared  that  monks  and  nuns  were  not  at  liberty  to  marry;  but 
while  excommunication  was  the  punishment  proyided  for  the  offence, 
power  was  giyen  to  the  bishops  to  extend  mercy  to  the  offenders. 
At  the  suggestion  of  the  Emperor  Marcian,  the  council  deplored  the 
torbulence  of  the  monks  who,  leaying  their  monasterios,  stirred  up 
confusión  eyerywhere,  and  it  commanded  them  to  deyote  themselyes 
solely  to  prayer  and  íasting  in  the  spot  which  they  had  chosen  as  a 
retreat  from  the  world.  It  forbade  them  to  abandon  the  holy  Ufe  to 
which  they  had  deyoted  themselyes,  and  pronounced  the  dread  sen- 
tence  of  the  anathema  on  the  renegadcvS  who  refused  to  retum  and 

*  Socrat.  Hiat.  Bccles.  Lib.  vii.  c.  18,  i  must  restrain  the  turbulent  monks 
14,  16. — ^Even  before  this,  in  the  prov-  ,  within  their  diocesea — "li  autem  qui 
ince  of  África,  the  political  utility  of  ¡  in  preesidiis  suíb  circumoellionum  turbas 


Buch  enthusiastic  disciples  had  been 
recognized  and  acted  on.  At  the  coun- 
cil of  Oarthage,  in  411,  where  the 
Donatists  were  condemned,  the  Imperial 
Commiflsioner,  in  pronouncing  sentence, 
wamed  the  Donatist  bishops  that  they 


se  habere  cognoscunt,  sciant  nisi  eonim 
insolentiam  omnimodis  comprimere  et 
refrenare  gestierint,  máxime  ea  loca 
Asco  mox  ocoupanda.'' — Ooncil.  Car- 
thag.  ann.  411  Cognit.  iii.  cap.  ult. 
(Harfuin.  I.  1190.) 
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undergo  due  penance.  No  monastery  wa£  to  be  founded  without  the 
license  of  the  bishop  of  the  locality,  and  he  alone  could  giye  permis- 
sion  to  a  monk  to  leave  it  for  any  purpose.^ 

This  legislation  was  well  adapted  to  the  end  in  view,  but  the  evíl 
was  too  deep-seated  and  too  powerful  to  be  thus  easily  eradicated. 
Finding  the  chorch  unable  to  enforce  a  remedy,  the  civil  power  waa 
oompelled  to  intervene.  As  early  as  890  Theodosius  the  Great  had 
ordered  the  monks  to  confine  themselves  strictly  to  deserts  and  soli- 
tudes.' Two  years  later  he  repealed  this  law  and  allowed  them  to 
enter  the  cities.'  This  laxity  was  abused,  and  in  466  the  Emperors 
Leo  and  Anthemius  issued  an  edict  forbidding  for  the  íutare  all 
monks  to  go  beyond  the  walls  of  their  monasteries  on  any  pretext, 
except  the  apocrisarii,  or  legal  officers,  on  legitímate  business  alone, 
and  these  were  strictly  enjoined  not  to  engage  in  religious  disputes, 
not  to  stir  up  the  people,  and  not  to  preside  over  assemblages  of  any 
nature.^ 

History  shows  us  how  little  obedience  this  also  received,  ñor  is  it 
probable  that  much  more  attention  was  paid  to  the  imperial  rescript 
when,  in  582,  Justinian  oonfirmed  the  legislation  of  his  predecessors, 
and  added  provisions  forbidding  those  who  had  once  taken  the  vows 
from  retuming  to  the  world  under  penalty  of  being  handed  over  to 
the  curia  of  Üieir  municipality,  with  confiscation  of  their  property, 
and  personal  punishment  if  penniless.*  Had  the  eífort  then  been 
successful,  he  would  not  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  renewing 
it  in  685  by  a  law  making  over  to  the  monastery,  by  way  of  satis- 
faction  to  God,  the  property  of  any  monk  presuming  to  abandon  a 
life  of  religión  and  returning  to  the  cares  of  the  world.*  The  preva- 
lent  laxity  of  manners  is  further  shown  by  another  provisión  acoord- 
ing  to  which  the  monk  who  received  orders  was  not  allowed  to 
marry,  even  if  he  entered  grades  in  which  marriage  was  permitted 
to  the  secular  clergy,  the  penalty  for  taking  a  wife  or  a  concubino 
being  degradation  and  dieonissal,  with  incapacity  for  serving  the 
state.^  Ten  years  later,  further  legislation  was  found  neoessary,  and 
at  length  the  final  expedient  was  hit  upon,  by  which  the  apostate 


1  Concil.  Chalced.  c.  4,  7,  16.  The 
moet  important  of  these,  the  fourth 
oanoiiy  was  laid  before  the  council  by 
the  Bmperor  in  person. 

'  Lib.  XVI.  Cod.  Theod.  üi.  1. 

»  Lib.  XVI.  Cod.  Theod.  iii.  2. 


♦  Const.  29  Cod.  i.  8. 

*  Conat.  63  J  1  Cod.  i. 
«  NoTeU.  V.  c.  4,  6. 

'  Novell.  V.  c.  8. 
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monk  was  handed  over  to  the  bishop  to  be  placed  in  a  monastery, 
from  which  if  he  escapea  again  he  was  delivered  to  the  secular 
tribunal  as  mcomgible.^  The  trouble  was  apparendy  mcurable. 
Three  hundred  and  fi%  years  later,  Leo  the  Philosopher  deplores  it, 
and  orders  all  recalcitrant  monks  to  be  retumed  to  their  convents 
as  often  as  they  may  escape.  As  for  the  moráis  of  monastic  life, 
it  may  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  r^ulation  of  St.  Theodore  Stu- 
dita,  in  the  ninth  century,  prohibiting  the  entrance  of  even  female 
animáis.' 

Thus  gradually  the  irrevocable  nature  of  monastic  vows  became 
established  in  the  East,  more  from  reasons  of  state  than  from  eccle- 
siastícal  considerations.  In  the  West,  matters  were  longer  in  reach- 
ing  a  settlement,  and  the  causes  operating  were  somewhat  different. 
Monachism  there  had  not  become  a  terror  to  the  civil  power,  and  its 
management  was  left  to  the  church ;  yet,  if  its  influence  was  insuf- 
ficient  to  excite  tumults  and  seditions,  it  was  none  the  less  disorgan- 
ized,  and  its  disorders  were  a  disgrace  to  those  on  whom  rested  the 
responsibility. 

The  Latín  church  was  not  by  any  means  insensible  to  this  disgrace, 
ñor  did  it  underrate  the  importanoe  of  rendering  the  vows  indis- 
soluble,  of  binding  its  servants  absolutely  and  forever  to  its  service, 
and  of  maintaining  its  choracter  and  influence  by  endeavoring  to 
enforce  a  discipline  that  should  insure  purity.  Duríng  the  períod 
sketched  above,  and  for  the  two  foUowing  centuríes,  there  is  scarcely 
a  council  which  did  not  enact  canons  showing  at  once  the  persistent 
eSbrt  to  produce  these  results  and  the  almost  insurmountable  diffi- 
culty  of  accomplishing  them.  It  would  lead  us  too  far  to  enter 
upon  the  minutíae  of  these  perpetually  reiterated  exhortatíons  and 
threats,  or  of  the  various  expedients  which  were  successively  tried. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  end  in  view  was  never  lost  sight  of,  while 
the  perseverance  of  the  wrongdoer  seems  to  have  rivalled  that  of  the 
disciplinarian.  The  anvil  bade  &ir  to  wear  out  the  hammer,  while 
the  confusión  and  lawlessness  of  those  dismal  ages  gave  constantly 
increasing  facilities  to  those  who  desired  to  escape  from  the  stríctness 
of  the  ascetic  life  to  which  they  had  devoted  themselves.  Thus  aróse 
a  crowd  of  vagabond  monks,  gyrovagi^  acevhali,  circillionesy  sara- 


*  Novell,  cxxiii.  c.  42. 

*  S.  Theod.  Studit.  Testament.  v.  (Max.  Bib.  PaU  IX.  i.  276). 
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baücBj  who,  withont  acknowledging  obedience  to  any  superior,  or 
having  any  definite  place  of  abode,  wandered  over  the  &ce  of  the 
oountry,  claiming  the  respect  and  immunities  due  to  a  sacred  calling, 
fbr  the  parpóse  of  indulging  in  an  idle  and  dissolute  life — vagrants 
of  the  worst  description,  according  to  the  unanimous  testimony  of 
the  ecclesiastíeal  authorities  of  the  period.^ 

Thus,  up  to  the  middle  of  the  fifth  centary,  no  regular  system  of 
discipline  had  been  introduced  in  the  monastic  establishments  of  the 
Latín  church.  About  that  period  Cassianus,  the  first  abbot  of  St. 
Víctor  of  Marseilles,  wrote  out,  for  the  benefit  of  the  ruder  monastí- 
cism  of  the  West,  the  details  of  discipline  in  which  he  had  perfected 
himself  among  the  renowned  communitíes  of  the  East.  He  deplores 
the  absence  of  any  fixed  rule  in  the  Latin  convents,  where  every 
abbot  govemed  on  the  plan  which  suited  his  &ncy;  where  more 
difficulty  was  found  in  preserving  order  among  two  or  three  monks 
than  the  Abbot  of  Tabenna  in  the  Thebaíd  experienced  with  the 
flock  of  five  thousand  committed  to  his  single  charge ;  and  where 
each  individual  retained  his  own  prívate  hoards,  which  were  carefiílly 
locked  up  and  sealed  to  keep  them  from  the  unscrupulous  covetous* 
ness  of  his  brethren.^  How  little  all  these  efforts  accomplished  is 
dearly  manífested  when,  in  494,  we  find  Gelasius  I.  lam^ting  the 
incestaous  marriages  which  were  not  uncommon  among  the  virgins 
dedicated  to  God,  and  venturing  only  to  denounce  excommunicatíon 
on  the  offenders,  unless  they  should  avert  it  by  undergoing  public 
penance.  As  for  widows  who  married  after  professing  chastity,  he 
could  indicate  no  earthly  chastisement,  but  only  held  out  to  them  the 
prospect  of  etemal  reward  or  punishment,  and  lefl  it  for  them  to 
decide  whether  they  would  seek  or  abandon  the  better  part.*  Stíll, 
the  irrevocable  nature  of  the  vow  of  celibacy  was  so  little  understood 
or  respected  that  in  502  Caesarius,  who  had  just  been  translated  from 


*  St.  Benedict  of  Nursia,  Ine  loal 
founder  of  Latín  monachism,  who  quit- 
ted  the  worid  in  494,  thus  describes 
the  wandering  monks  of  his  time: 
**  Tertium  vero  monachorum  teterri- 
mum  genus  est  Sarabaitarum  .  .  .  qui 
bini  aut  temi,  aut  certe  sin^uli  sine 
pastore,  non  Dominicis  sed  suis  inclusi 
ovilibus,  pro  lege  eis  est  desideríorum 
voluptas;  cum  quidquid  putaverínt 
vel  elegerint,  hoc  dicunt  sanctum,  et 
quod  noluerint  putant  non  licere. 
Quartum  vero  genos  est  monachorum 
quod  nominatur  gyrovagum,  qui  tota 


vita  sua  per  diversas  provincias  temis 
aut  quatemis  diebus  per  diversorum 
celias  hospitantur,  semper  va^  et  nun- 
quam  stabiles,  et  propríis  voluptatibus 
et  gul»  illecebris  servientes,  et  per 
omnia  deteriores  Sarabaitis:  de  quo- 
rum omnium  misérrima  conversatione 
melius  est  silere  quam  loqui." — Regul. 
S.  Benedicti  c.  1. 

*  Cassiani  de  Coenob.  Instit.  Lib.  ii. 
c.  8;  Lib.  v.  c.  1,  15. 

»  Gelasii  PP.  I.  Epist.  ix.  cap.  xx., 
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the  abbacy  of  a  monastery  to  tíie  bishopric  of  Arlee,  wrote  to  Pope 
Symmachus  asking  him  to  issue  a  precept  forbidding  morriage  to 
nuns,  to  which  the  pontiff  promptly  acceeded.^ 

A  new  apostle  was  clearly  needed  to  aid  the  organizing  spirit  of 
Rome  in  her  efforts  to  regúlate  the  increasing  number  of  devoteoB, 
who  threatened  to  become  the  worst  scandal  of  the  church,  and  who 
ooold  be  rendered  so  efficient  an  instrument  for  its  aggrandizement. 
He  was  found  in  tíie  person  of  St.  Benedict  of  Nnrsia,  who,  about 
the  year  494,  at  the  early  age  of  sizteen,  tore  himself  firom  the 
pleasures  of  the  worid,  and  buried  his  youth  in  tíie  solitades  of  the 
Latían  Apennines.  A  nature  tíiat  could  wrench  itself  away  from  the 
allurenients  of  a  splendid  career  dawning  amid  the  blandishments  of 
Rome  was  not  likelj  to  shrink  from  the  austeríties  which  awe  and 
attract  the  credulous  and  the  devout.  Tempted  by  the  Evil  Spirit 
in  the  guise  of  a  beautiíul  maiden,  and  finding  his  resolution  on  the 
point  of  yielding,  with  a  supremo  effort  Benedict  cast  off  his  simple 
garment  and  threw  himself  into  a  thicket  of  brambles  and  nettles, 
ihrough  which  he  rolled  until  his  naked  body  was  lacerated  from 
head  to  foot.  The  experiment,  though  rude,  was  eminently  success- 
ful;  tíie  fiesh  was  effectually  conquered,  and  Benedict  was  nerer 
again  tormented  by  rebdlious  desires.^  A  light  so  shining  was  not 
created  for  obscurity.  Zealous  disciples  assembled  around  him, 
attracted  from  distant  regions  by  his  sanctíty,  and  after  varíous 
vicissitudes  he  founded  the  monastery  of  Monte  Casino,  on  which 
for  a  thousand  years  were  lavished  all  that  veneration  and  munifi- 
oence  could  accumulate  to  render  illustrious  the  birthplace  and 
capital  of  the  great  Benedictine  Order. 


1  Symmachi  PP.  Epist  vi. 

«  Greg.  Mag.  Vit.  S.  Benedicti  c.  2. 
— Juan  Cirita,  a  Spanish  saint  of  the 
twelíth  century,  waa  exposed  to  the 
same  tem^tation  as  St.  Benedict,  the 
deyil  yisiting  him  in  the  shape  of  a 
loYely  woman  who  sought  reñige  from 
her  pursuers  in  his  cell.  Ihiríng  a 
sleepíess  night,  feelin^  his  resolution 
giving  way,  he  roused  his  flre  and  with 
a  glowing  hrand  humed  his  arm  to  the 
bone,  whereupon  the  devil  vanished, 
loading  him  with  reproaches  (Henri- 
quez  V  it.  Joannis  Cinta  cap.  ii.).  Le- 
gends  of  this  nature  are  not  uncom- 
mon,  ñor  are  there  wantin^  those  of 
anoiher  class  in  which  the  immediate 


and  visible  agency  of  the  Evil  Spirit  is 
not  called  into  play.  Thus  the  holy 
Godric,  a  Welsh  saint  of  the  twelfth 
century,  endeavored  to  subdue  his 
rebellious  flesh  in  the  manner  which 
St.  Benedict  found  so  effectual,  but 
without  succesB.  He  then  buried  a 
cask  in  the  earthen  floor  of  his  cell, 
fllled  it  with  water  and  fltted  it  with 
a  cover,  and  in  this  receptacle  he  shut 
himself  up  whenever  he  felt  the  titil- 
lations  of  desire.  In  this  manner,  va- 
ried  by  occasionally  passing  the  night 
up  to  his  chin  in  a  river  of  which  he 
had  broken  the  ice,  he  flnally  suc- 
ceeded  in  mastering  his  flery  nature. 
— Girald.  Gambrens.  Gemm.  Eocles. 
Dist.  II.  c.  z. 
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The  rule  promulgated  by  Benedict,  which  virtoallj  became  the 
established  law  of  Latín  Monachism,  shows  tíie  more  practical  char- 
acter  of  the  westem  mind.  Though  pervaded  by  the  austerest 
asoeticism,  yet  labor,  charity,  and  good  works  occupy  a  much  more 
prominent  place  in  its  injunctions  than  in  tíie  system  of  the  East. 
Salvation  was  not  to  be  sought  simply  by  abstinence  and  mortifica- 
tion,  and  the  innate  selfishness  of  the  monaatic  principie  was  relaxed 
in  favor  of  a  broader  and  more  human  view  of  the  duties  of  man  to 
his  Creator  and  to  his  fellows.  This  gave  to  the  instítution  a  firmer 
hold  on  the  affections  of  mankind  and  a  more  enduring  yitality, 
which  preserved  its  fortunes  through  the  centuries,  in  spite  of  innu- 
merable aberrations  and  frightñil  abuses. 

Still  there  were  as  yet  no  irrevocable  vows  of  poverty,  chastity, 
and  obedience  exacted  of  the  novice.  After  a  year  of  probation  he 
promised,  before  God  and  tíie  Saints,  to  keep  the  Bule  under  paín 
of  damnation,  and  he  was  then  admitted  with  imposing  religious 
ceremonies.  His  worldly  garments  were,  however,  preserved,  to  be 
retumed  to  him  in  case  of  expulsión,  to  which  he  was  liable  if  incor- 
rigibly  disobedient.  If  he  left  the  monastery,  or  if  he  was  ejected, 
he  could  retum  twice,  but  aft^r  the  third  admission,  if  he  again 
abandoned  the  order,  he  was  no  longer  eligible.^  Yoluntary  submis- 
sion  was  thus  the  comernstone  of  discipline,  and  there  was  nothing 
indelible  in  the  engagement  which  bound  the  monk  to  his  brethren. 

Contemporary  witíi  St.  Benedict  was  St.  Csesarius  of  Arles,  whose 
Bule  has  been  transmitted  to  us  by  his  nephew,  St.  Tetradius.  It 
is  very  short,  but  is  more  rigid  than  that  of  Benedict,  inasmuch  as 
it  requires  from  the  applicant  the  condition  of  remaining  for  life  in 
the  convent,  ñor  will  it  permit  his  assumption  of  the  habit  until  he 
shall  have  executed  a  deed  bestowing  all  his  property  either  on  his 
relatives  or  on  the  establishment  of  his  choice,  thus  insuring  the 
rule  of  poverty,  and  depriving  him  of  all  inducement  to  retire.* 

The  Bule  of  St.  Benedict,  however,  overéame  all  rivalry,  and  was 
at  length  universally  adopted ;  Gharlemagne,  indeed,  inquired  in  811 
whether  there  could  be  any  monks  except  those  who  professed  obedi- 
ence to  it.'     Under  it  were  founded  the  innumerable  monasteries 


1  Begul.  S.  Benedicti  c.  68,  28,  29. 

«  Tetrad.  Rogul.  c.  1. 

*  Capii.  Car.  Mag.  I.  ann.  811  cap. 
zi.  He  also  asks  whether  there  were 
any  monks  in  Gkiul  before  the  rule  of 


St.  Benedict  was  brought  there,  and  is 
naturally  not  a  littlepuzzled  when  told 
that  St.  Martin  of  T'ours  was  a  monk 
long  anterior  to  the  time  of  Benedict. 
— Oapit.  II.  ann.  811  cap.  xii.  (Baluz. 
I.  881-2,  Ed.  Venet.). 
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which  sprang  up  in  every  part  of  Europe,  and  were  everywhere  the 
pioneers  of  civilization ;  which  ezercised  a  more  potent  influence  in 
extending  Ohristianitj  orer  the  Heathen  than  all  other  agencies 
combined ;  which  carried  tíie  useful  arta  into  barbarous  regions,  and 
preserved  to  modem  times  whatever  of  classic  culture  has  remained 
to  US.  If  they  were  equallv  efficient  in  extending  the  authoritj  of 
the  Román  curia,  and  in  breaking  down  the  independence  of  local 
and  national  churches,  it  is  not  to  be  rashly  assumed  that  even  that 
result  was  a  misfortune,  when  the  anarchical  tendencies  of  the  Middle 
Ages  were  to  be  neutralized  principallj  by  the  humanizing  forcé  of 
religión,  and  consolidation  was  requisito  to  carry  the  church  through 
the  wildemess.  üntil  the  thirteentíi  century  the  Benedictines  were 
practicallj  without  rivals,  and  their  numbers  and  holiness  may  be 
eetimated  by  the  &ct  that  in  the  fifteenth  century  one  of  their  his- 
torians  computed  that  the  order  had  fiímished  fifty-five  thousand  five 
hundred  and  five  blessed  members  to  the  calendar  of  saints.^ 

Yet  it  could  not  but  be  a  scandal  to  all  devout  minds  that  a  man 
who  had  once  devoted  himself  to  religious  observances  should  retum 
to  the  world.  Not  only  did  it  tend  to  break  down  the  important  dis- 
tinction  now  rapidly  developing  itself  between  the  clergy  and  the 
laity,  but  the  possibility  of  such  escape  interfered  with  the  control  of 
the  church  orer  those  who  formed  so  large  a  class  of  its  members,  and 
diminished  their  utility  in  aiding  the  progress  of  its  aggrandizement. 
We  cannot  be  surprised,  therefore,  that  within  half  a  century  after 
the  death  of  St.  Benedict,  among  the  reforms  energetically  inaugu- 
rated  by  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  in  the  first  year  of  his  pontificate, 
was  that  of  commanding  the  forcible  retum  of  all  who  abandoned 
their  profession — ^the  terms  of  the  decretal  showing  tíiat  no  oonceal- 
ment  had  been  thought  necessary  by  the  renegados  in  leading  a 
secular  life  and  in  publicly  marrying.'    Equally  determined  were  his 

Yet  when  the  offender  was  a  man  of 
rank  and  power,  as  in  the  case  of 
Yenantius,  ratrícian  of  Syracuse,  Greg- 
ory could  lay  aside  the  tone  of  loftj 
command  and  condescend  to  tender  en- 
treaty  and  eamest  exhortatíon  (Lib.  i. 
Epist.  84),  without  even  a  threat  of  ez- 
communication,  and  remain  for  yean 
on  the  fííendliest  terms  with  him  (Lib. 
XI.  Epistt.  80,  85,  86),  showing  that  the 
rule  was  as  yet  by  no  means  flrmly  es- 
tablished.  In  another  case,  however, 
nothing  can  be  more  indignant  and 
peremptory  than  his  commands  (Lib. 
VIII.  Epistt.  8,  9). 


^  Qoinquaginta  qninqoe  millia  qaingenta 
qninqne 
Omnes  oanoniíati  a  te  snnt  translati. 
Bst  monaehns  sanotns.     Gapat  yero 
Benedictns. — 

(Birck  de   Monast.   Campido- 
nens.  c.  25.) 
Bishop  Tríthemius  is  more  modérate, 
his  estímate  amounting  to  only  16,559. 
(Ifiroi  Orig.  Benedict.) 

«  Gregor.  PP.  I.  Lib.  i.  Epist.  42. 
8ix  years  later  he  had  to  repeat  his 
commands  in  stronger  terms.  (Of.  Lib. 
Til.  Epist.  86.  Lib.  II.  Epist.  28. 
Lib.  lY.  Epist.  27.     Lib.  x.  Épist.  8.) 
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efforts  to  reform  the  abases  which  had  so  relaxed  the  discipline  of 
some  monasteríes  that  women  were  allowed  perfect  freedom  of  aocess, 
and  the  monks  contracted  such  intima^y  with  them  that  they  openly 
aeted  as  god&thers  to  their  children;^  and  when,  in  601,  he  leamed 
that  the  monks  of  St.  Vitos,  on  Mount  Etna,  considered  tíiemselyes 
at  libertj  to  marry,  apparently  without  leaving  their  convent,  he 
checked  the  abuse  by  the  most  prompt  and  decided  commands  to  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities  of  Sicily.^ 

By  the  efforts  of  Gregory  the  monk  was  thus,  in  theory  at  least, 
separated  irrevocably  from  the  world,  and  committed  to  an  existence 
which  depended  solely  upon  the  church.  Gut  off  from  family  and 
friends,  the  door  closed  behind  him  forever,  and  his  only  aspirations, 
beyond  his  own  personal  wants  and  hopes,  coold  but  be  for  his  abbey, 
his  order,  or  the  church,  with  which  he  was  thus  indissolubly  con- 
nected.  There  was  one  exception,  however,  to  this  general  rule. 
No  married  man  was  allowed  to  become  a  monk  unless  his  wife 
assented,  and  likewise  became  a  nun.  The  marriage-tie  was  too 
sacred  to  be  broken,  unless  both  partios  agreed  simultaneously  to 
embrace  tíie  better  Ufe.  Thus,  on  the  complaint  of  a  wife,  Gr^ory 
orders  her  husband  to  be  forcibly  removed  from  the  monastery  which 
he  had  entered  and  to  be  restored  to  her.  We  shall  see  hereafter 
how  entirely  the  church  in  time  outgrew  these  scruples,  and  how  in- 
significant  the  sacrament  of  marriage  became  in  comparíson  with  that 
of  ordination  or  the  vow  of  religión.* 

The  tíieory  of  perpetual  segregation  from  tíie  world  was  thus  es- 
tablished,  and  it  acoomplished  at  last  the  objects  for  which  it  was 
designed,  but  it  was  too  much  in  opposition  to  the  invincible  tendencies 
of  human  nature  to  be  universally  enforced  without  a  struggle  which 
lasted  for  nearly  a  thousand  years.  To  foUow  out  in  detall  the 
yicissitudes  of  this  struggle  would  require  too  much  space.  Its 
nature  will  be  indicated  by  occasional  references  in  the  foUowing 
pages,  and  meanwhile  it  will  be  sufficient  to  observe  how  litde  was  ac- 
oomplished even  in  his  own  age  by  tíie  energy  and  authority  of 
Gregory.  It  was  only  a  few  years  after  his  death  that  the  council  of 
París,  in  615,  proves  to  us  that  residence  in  monasterios  was  not  con- 


1  Gregor.  PP.  I.  Lib.  iv.  Epist.  42. 

*  Gregor.  PP.  I.  Lib.  x.  Epistt.  22, 
28  — He  States  <^  ut  etiam  monacbia 
ibidem  degentibus  mulieribus  se  jungere 


sine  metu  sit  licitum  "  which  he  cbar- 
acterizes  as  "  res  .  .  omnino  detesta- 
bilis  et  nefanda." 

»  Gregor.  PP.  I.  Lib.  xi.  Epist.  50. 
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sidered  neceesary  for  women  who  took  the  tows,  and  that  tíie  civil 
power  had  to  be  invoked  to  prevent  their  marriage.^  Indeed,  it  was 
not  unoommon  for  men  to  tam  tíieir  hooses,  nominallj  at  least,  into 
oonvents,  living  there  surroimded  with  their  wives  and  &milieB,  and 
deriving  no  litde  worldly  profit  from  the  assomption  of  superior  piely, 
to  the  scandal  of  the  truly  religious.^  St.  Isidor  of  Seville,  abont 
the  same  period,  oopies  the  words  of  St  Augustin  in  describing  the 
wandering  monastic  impostora  who  lired  upon  the  credulous  charity 
of  the  fidthftil;'  and  he  also  enlarges  npon  the  disgraceftil  license  oí 
the  ateepJiaU,  or  clerks  bound  bj  no  nde,  whose  vagabond  life  and 
countless  numbers  were  an  infamy  to  the  westem  kingdoms  which 
they  infested.*  The  quotation  of  this  passage  by  Louis-le-Débon- 
naire,  in  his  attempt  to  reform  the  chnrch,  shows  that  these  degraded 
vagrants  continued  to  floorish  nnchecked  in  the  ninth  centory;'  and, 
indeed,  Smaragdus,  in  his  Gommentary  on  the  Rule  of  St.  Benedict, 
assures  us  that  the  evil  had  rather  increased  than  diminished.* 


Monachism  was  but  one  application  of  the  doctrine  of  justification 
by  works,  which,  by  tíie  enthusiasm  and  superstition  of  ages,  wa« 
gradually  built  into  a  vast  system  of  sacerdotalism.  Through  it 
were  eventnally  oponed  to  the  mediseval  church  sources  of  illimitable 
power  and  wealth  by  means  of  the  complicated  machinery  of  purga- 
tory,  masses  for  the  dead,  penances,  indulgences,  &c.,  under  the  solé 
control  of  the  central  head,  to  which  were  committed  the  power  of 
the  keys  and  the  dispensation  of  the  exhausüess  treasure  of  salvation 
bestowed  on  the  church  by  the  Redeemer  and  perpetually  increased 
by  the  merits  of  the  saints.     To  discuss  these  collateral  themes, 


*  OoncU.  Parisiens.  V.  ann.  616  c. 
ziii. — ^In  the  decree  of  Clotair  II.,  con- 
fiíming  the  acts  of  Úxu  oouncil,  we 
flnd — "  Fuellas  et  viduas  religioeas,  aut 
aanctimoniales,  qu»  se  Deo  vovenint, 
tam  qusB  in  propriis  domibus  resident, 
quam  qu»  in  monasteriis  positie  sunt, 
nulluB  nec  per  preceptum  nostrum 
oompetat,  nec  trahere  nec  sibi  in  con- 
jugo Bociare  penitus  praesumat  etc.'' — 
Sdict  Ohlot.  II.  ann.  615  c.  xviü. 
(Baluze). 


'  8.    Fructuoei 
Commun.  cap.  1. 

s  De  Ecclesiast.  Offio. 
xvi.  2  7. 


Bracarens.    Begul. 
Lib.  II.  cap. 


*  Solutos  atoue  oberrantes,  sola  tur- 
pis  vita  complectitur  et  vaga,  .  .  . 
quique  dum,  nuUum  metuentes,  ex- 
plend»  Yoluptatis  su»  licentiam  oon- 
sectantur,  quasi  animalia  bruta,  libér- 
tate ac  desiderío  suo  feruntur,  habentes 
signum  religionis,  non  reli^onis  offi- 
cium,  hippocentaurís  simiies,  ñeque 
equi  ñeque  homines,  .  .  .  quorum 
quidem  sórdida  atque  infami  numerosi- 
tate  satis  superque  noetra  pars  occidua 
poUet. — ^Ibid.  Lib.  ii.  c.  iii. 

^  Ludov.  Pii  de  Reform.  Eccles.  cap. 
100.     (Goldast  Oonst.  Imp.  III.  199.) 


*  Smaragd. 
Benedict.  c.  1. 


Oomment.    in    Begul. 
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however,  woold  carry  os  too  fiír  from  oor  subject,  and  I  mofit  dismiss 
them  with  the  remark  that  at  the  period  now  under  oonsideration 
there  coiüd  haré  been  no  anticipation  of  these  ulterior  advantages 
to  be  gained  bj  aasuming  to  regúlate  the  mode  in  which  individual 
piety  might  seek  to  propitiate  an  offended  God.  Sufficient  motives 
for  the  assumptíon  existed  in  the  evils  and  aspiratíons  of  the  moment 
without  anticipating  others  which  onlj  received  their  fiíllest  develop- 
ment  under  the  skilful  logic  of  the  Thomists. 


vm. 

THE  BARBARIANS. 


While  the  Latín  chnrch  had  thus  been  engaged  in  its  hopeless 
combat  with  the  incurable  vices  of  a  wom-out  civilization,  it  had 
found  itself  confronted  by  a  new  and  essentially  different  task.  The 
Barbarians  who  wrenched  province  after  province  firom  the  feeble 
grasp  of  the  Gsesars  had  to  be  conquered,  or  religión  and  cuitare 
would  be  involved  in  the  wreck  which  blotted  out  tíie  political  syB- 
tem  of  tíie  Empire.  The  destinies  of  the  ftiture  hung  trembling  in 
the  balance,  and  it  might  not  be  an  uninteresting  speculation  to  con- 
sider  what  had  been  the  preeent  oondition  of  the  world  if  Western 
Europe  had  ahared  the  &te  of  the  Eust,  and  had  fidlen  under  the 
dominatíon  of  a  race  bigoted  in  its  own  belief  and  incapable  of 
leaming  firom  its  subjects.  Fortunately  for  mankind,  the  invaders 
of  the  West  were  not  semi-civilized  and  self-satisfied ;  their  belief 
was  not  a  buming  zeal  for  a  &ith  sufficiently  elevated  to  meet  many 
of  the  wants  of  tíie  soul ;  they  were  simple  barbarians,  who,  while 
they  might  despise  the  cowardly  voluptuaries  on  whom  they  trampled, 
could  not  iail  to  recognize  the  superiority  of  a  civilization  awfbl 
even  in  its  ruins.  Fortunately,  too,  the  Latín  church  was  a  more 
compact  and  independentíy  organized  body  than  its  Eastem  ríval^ 
inspired  by  a  warmer  fidth  and  a  more  resoluto  ambitíon.  It  &ioeá 
the  difficultíes  of  its  new  positíon  with  consummate  tact  and  tireless 
energy ;  and  whether  its  adversaríes  were  Pagans  like  the  Franks,  or 
Aríans  like  the  Goths  and  Burgundians,  by  altérnate  pious  zeal  and 
artful  energy  it  tríumphed  where  success  seemed  hopeless,  and  where 
bare  toleratíon  would  have  appeared  a  sufficient  victory. 

While  the  celibacy,  which  bound  every  ecclesiastíc  to  the  church 
and  dissevered  all  other  ties,  may  doubüess  be  credited  with  a  leading 
share  in  this  result,  it  introduced  new  elements  of  disorder  where 
enough  existed  before.     The  chaste  puríty  of  the  Barbarians  at  their 
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advent  aroused  the  wondering  admiration  of  Salvianus,  a«  that  of 
their  fathers  foor  centuries  earlier  had  won  the  serere  encomium  oí 
Tacitus;^  but  the  yirtue  which  sufficed  fi>r  the  simplicity  of  the 
Germán  foreste  was  not  long  proof  against  the  allurements  accumu- 
lated  by  the  cjmicism  of  Román  loxury.  At  first  the  wild  convertB, 
content  with  the  battle-axe  and  javelin,  might  leave  the  holy  functions 
of  religión  to  their  new  subjects,  their  strength  scarcely  feeling  the 
reetraint  of  a  faith  which  to  them  was  litüe  more  than  an  idle  oere- 
monj;  but  as  they  gradually  settled  down  in  their  conquests,  and 
recognized  that  the  high  places  of  the  church  conferred  riches,  honor, 
and  power,  they  coveted  the  prizes  which  were  too  valuable  to  be 
monopolized  by  an  inferior  race.  Gradually  the  hierarchy  thus  be- 
came  filled  with  a  class  of  warrior  bishops,  who,  however  efScient  in 
maintaining  and  eztending  ecclesiastical  prerogatives,  were  not  likeíy 
to  shed  lustre  on  their  order  by  the  rigidity  of  their  virtue,  or  to 
remove,  by  a  strict  enforcement  of  discipline,  the  scandals  inseparable 
{rom  endless  civil  commotions. 


Reference  has  been  made  aboye  (p.  80),  to  the  perpetual  iteration 
of  the  canon  of  oelibacy,  and  of  the  ingenious  devices  to  prevent  its 
yiolation,  by  the  numerous  councils  held  during  this  period,  showing 
at  once  the  disorders  which  prevailed  among  the  clergy  and  the 
firuitlessness  of  the  effort  to  repress  them.  The  history  of  the  time 
is  fhll  of  ezamples  illustrating  the  various  phases  of  this  struggle. 

The  episcopal  chair,  which  at  an  earlier  period  had  been  filled  by 
the  votes  of  the  people,  and  which  subsequenüy  came  under  the 
control  of  the  Papacy,  was  at  this  time  a  gift  in  the  hands  of  the 
untamed  Merovingians,  who  carelessly  bestowed  it  on  him  who  could 
most  lavishly  fill  the  royal  coffers,  or  who  had  eamed  it  by  courtly 
subservience  or  warlike  prowess.  The  supple  Román  or  the  turbu- 
lent  Frank,  who  perchance  could  not  recite  a  Une  of  the  Mass,  thus 
leaped  at  once  firom  the  laity  through  all  the  grades;^  and  as  he  was 


'  De  Mor.  Qerman.  c.  18, 19.  It  is 
a  little  singular  that  Salvianus  namee 
the  Alamanni  as  the  only  ezoeption  to 
the  character  for  chastity  which  he  he- 
stows  on  the  Barbaríans  in  general. 

'  From  such  chance  allusions  as  are 
made  by  Gregory  of  Tours,  this  would 
almoet  seem  to  be  the  eeneial  rule,  and 
not  the  ezception.  Thus  he  mentions 
that  Apollinaris  obtained    the  see    of 


Rhodes  at  the  solicitation  of  his  wife 
and  sister  (Hist.  Franc.  Lib.  iii.  c.  2), 
and  shortly  afterwards  the  same  episoo- 
pate  is  filled  hj  the  appointment  of 
"Innocentius  Gabálitanorum  comes'' 
(Ibid.  Lib.  VI.  c.  88).  Sulpitius,  when 
nominated  to  that  of  Bourges,  "ad 
clerícatum  deductus,  episcopatum  .  .  . 
susoepit "  (Ibid.  Lib.  vi.  c.  39).  Bade- 
gisilus,  Glotair's  mayor  of  the  palaoe, 
rece! ved  the  bishopric  of  Le  Mans  "  qui 
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most  probablj  married,  there  can  be  no  room  for  surprise  if  the  rule 
of  continence,  thus  suddenlj  afisumed  from  the  most  worldlj  motives, 
shonld  often  prove  unendurable.  Even  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Frankish  conquest  we  see  a  cultared  noble,  like  Genebaldus,  married 
to  the  niece  of  St.  Remj,  when  placed  in  the  see  of  Laon  ostensibly 
putting  his  wife  awaj  and  visiting  her  only  under  pretezt  of  religious 
instruction,  until  the  successiye  births  of  a  son  and  a  daughter — 
whom  he  named  Latro  and  Viüpecnla  in  token  of  his  sin — and  we 
maj  not  nnreasonably  doubt  the  chronicler's  veracitj  when  he  informs 
US  that  the  remorse  of  Genebaldus  led  him  to  submit  to  seven  years' 
imprisonment  as  an  expiatory  penance.^  Equallj  instructive  is  the 
story  of  Félix  of  Nantes,  whose  wife,  banished  firom  his  bed  on  his 
elevation  to  the  episcopate,  rebelled  against  the  separation,  and,  find- 
ing  him  obdurate  to  her  allurements,  was  filled  with  jealousy,  believ- 
ing  that  only  another  attachment  oould  account  for  his  coldness. 
Hoping  to  detect  and  expose  his  infidelity,  she  stole  into  the  chamber 
where  he  was  sleeping  and  saw  on  his  breast  a  lamb,  shining  with 
heavenly  light,  indicative  of  the  peaceful  repose  which  had  replaced 
all  earthly  passions  in  his  heart.'  A  virtue  which  was  regarded  as 
worthy  of  so  miraculous  a  manifestation  must  have  been  rare  indeed 
among  the  illiterate  and  untutored  nominees  of  a  licentious  court, 
and  that  it  was  so  in  &ct  is  indicated  by  the  frequent  injunctions  of 
the  councils  that  bishops  must  regard  theír  wives  as  sisters;  while  a 
canon  promulgated  by  the  council  of  Macón,  in  581,  ordering  that 
no  woman  should  enter  the  chamber  of  a  bishop  without  two  príests, 
or  at  least  two  deacons,  in  her  company,  shows  how  little  hesitation 
there  was  in  publishing  to  the  world  the  suspicions  that  were  generally 
entertained.'  How  the  rule  was  sometimes  obeyed  by  the  wild 
prelates  of  the  age,  while  trampling  upen  other  equally  well-known 
canons,  is  exemplified  by  the  story  of  Macliaus  of  Brítanny.  Ohanao, 
Count  of  Britanny,  had  made  way  with  three  of  his  brothers;  the 
fourth,  Macliaus,  after  an  unsuccessful  conspiracy,  sought  safety  in 
flight,  entered  the  church,  and  was  created  Bishop  of  Yannes.  On 
the  death  of  Chanao,  he  promptly  seized  the  yacant  throne,  left  tíie 
church,  threw  off  his  episcopal  robes,  and  took  back  to  himself  the 


tonfluiatuSí  gradus  quoe  deríci  aortiun- 
tur  asceiiBus/'  was  duly  installed  flbid. 
Lib.  Yi.  c.  9).  Indeed,  in  his  catalogue 
of  the  Bishops  of  Toura,  Gie^ory  speo- 
ífieB  of  EuphioniuBi  the  eighteenth 
bishop,  that  ne  was  *^ab  ineunte  state 


clericus/'  showing  how  unusual  it  waa 
to  be  regularly  bi^  to  the  church. 

1  Hincmari  Yit.  S.  Remigii  c.  42,  48. 

*  Greg.  Turón,  de  Glor.  Confesa,  c.  78 

'  Ooncil.  Matiscon.  I.  c.  8. 
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wife  whom  he  had  quitted  on  obtainmg  tíie  see  of  Yannes — for  all 
of  which  he  was  duly  excommunicated  by  his  brotíier  prelates.^ 

When  such  was  the  condition  of  moráis  and  discipline  in  the  high 
places  of  the  church,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  the  second  cooncil 
of  Toors,  in  567,  could  declare  that  the  people  suspect,  not  indeed 
all,  but  many  of  the  arch-priests,  vicars,  deacons,  and  subdeacons,  of 
maintaining  improper  relations  with  tíieir  wives,  and  should  com- 
mand  that  no  one  in  orders  should  visit  his  own  house  except  in 
company  with  a  subordinate  clerk,  without  whom,  moreover,  he  was 
neyer  to  sleep;  tíie  clerk  refíising  the  performance  of  the  duty  to  be 
whipped,  and  tíie  priest  neglecting  the  precaution  to  be  deprived  of 
commonion  for  thirty  days.  Any  one  in  orders  found  witíi  his  wife 
was  to  be  excommunicated  for  a  year,  deposed,  and  relegated  among 
the  laíty;  while  the  arch-priest  who  neglected  the  enforcement  of 
these  rules  was  to  be  imprisoned  on  bread  and  water  for  a  month. 
An  equally  suggestive  illustration  of  the  condition  of  society  is 
aSbrded  by  another  canon,  directed  against  the  frequent  marriages  of 
nuns,  who  excused  themselves  on  the  ground  that  tíiey  had  taken  the 
veil  to  avoid  the  rísk  of  forcible  abduction.  Allusion  is  made  to  the 
laws  of  Childebert  and  Clotair,  maintained  in  vigor  by  Gharibert, 
punishing  such  attempts  sererely,  and  girls  who  anticipate  them  are 
directed  to  seek  temporary  asylum  in  the  church  until  their  kindred 
can  protect  them  under  the  royal  authority,  or  find  husbands  for  them.* 


Moráis  were  even  worse  among  the  Arian  Wisigotíis  of  Spaín  than 
among  the  orthodox  belierers  of  Franco.  It  is  true  that  priestly 
marriage  formed  no  part  of  the  Arian  doctrines,  but  as  tíie  heresy 
originated  prior  to  the  council  of  Nicsea,  and  professed  no  obedience  to 
that  or  any  other  council  or  decretal,  its  practico  in  this  respect  was 
left  to  such  influence  as  individual  asceticism  might  exercise.  Having 
no  acknowledged  head  to  promúlgate  general  canons  or  to  insist  upon 
tíieir  observance,  no  rule  of  the  kind,  even  if  theoretically  admitted, 
could  be  effectually  enforced.  How  little,  indeed,  the  rule  was 
obeyed  is  shown  by  the  proceedings  of  the  third  council  of  Toledo, 


*  Greg.  Turón.  Hist.  Franc.  Lib.  iv. 
c.  4.  At  this  períod  the  church  of  Bri- 
tanny  was  rather  British  than  Frankish. 
See  Haddan  &  Stubbs,  II.  72  sqq. 

»  Concil.  Turón.  II.  c.  19,  20.— A 
remark    of  Gregory    of  Tours  (Hist. 


Franc.  Lib.  yiii.  cap  19)  has  been  as- 
sumed  to  indicate  that  príests  could 
le^itimately  have  commerce  with  their 
wives.  By  comparing  it  with  the 
canons  cited  aboye,  however,  it  evi- 
dently  can  at  the  most  have  reference 
to  the  lower  orders  of  the  clergy. 


SPAIN. 
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held  in  589  to  oonfirm  the  reunión  of  the  Spanish  kingdom  witíi  the 
orthodoz  church.  It  oomplains  that  eren  the  converted  bishops, 
príests,  and  deaoons  are  found  to  be  publicly  living  wíth  their  wives, 
which  it  forbids  for  the  futore  nnder  threat  of  degrading  all  recalci- 
trants  to  tíie  rank  of  lector.^  The  conversión  of  the  kingdom  to 
Catholicism  did  not  improve  matters.  The  clergy  continued  not  only 
to  associate  vith  their  wives,  but  also  to  marry  openlj,  for  the  secular 
power  was  soon  afterwards  forced  to  interfere,  and  Eang  Recared  I. 
issued  a  law  directing  that  anj  priest,  deacon,  or  subdeacon  conneet- 
ing  himself  with  a  woman  by  marriage  or  otherwise,  should  be  sepa- 
rated  from  his  guilty  consort  by  either  the  bishop  or  judge,  and  be 
punished  according  to  the  canons  of  the  church,  while  the  unfortunate 
woman  was  subjected  to  a  hundred  lashes  and  denied  all  access  to 
her  husband.  To  insure  the  enforcement  of  the  edict,  the  heavy  mulct 
of  two  pounds  of  gold  was  levied  on  any  bishop  neglecting  his  duty 
in  the  premises.^  Recared  also  interposed  to  put  a  stop  to  the  íre- 
quent  marriages  of  nuns,  whose  separation  from  their  husbands  and 
condign  punishment  were  decreed,  with  the  enormous  fine  of  five 
poundfl  of  gold  exacted  of  the  careless  eccleeiastic  who  might  neglect 
to  carry  the  law  into  eflFect — ^a  fiar  measure  of  the  difficulties  experi- 
enced  in  enforcing  the  rule  of  celibacy.'  This  legislation  had  little 
eSect,  for  a  half  century  later  the  eighth  council  of  Toledo,  in  653, 
shows  US  that  all  ranks  of  the  clergy,  from  bishops  to  subdeacons, 
had  still  no  scruple  in  publicly  maintaining  relations  with  wives  and 
concubines;^  and,  despite  these  well-meant  efforts,  clerical  moráis 
went  fi^m  bad  to  worse  until  the  licentious  reign  of  King  Witiza 
broke  down  all  the  accustomed  barriers.  According  to  the  monkish 
chroniclers,  that  reckless  prince  issued,  in  706,  a  law  authorizing  not 
only  polygamy  but  unlimited  concubinage  to  both  laity  and  clergy; 
a  privilege  of  which  it  is  not  unreasonable,  fit>m  what  we  have  seen, 
to  suppose  that  they  largely  availed  themselves.'  There  seems  to  be 
no  record  of  any  remonstrance  on  the  part  of  the  Gothic  prelates, 
and  when,  three  years  later,  Pope  Constantino  took  cognizance  of  the 


1  Concil.  Toletan.  III.  c.  5. 

«  L.  Wifligoth.  Lib.  III.  Tit.  iv.  1.  18. 
This  law  Í8  preserved  in  the  Fuero 
Juzgo,  or  medisBval  Romance  versión  of 
the  code  (Lib.  iii.  Tit.  iv.  ley  18). 

»  L.  Wieigoth.  Lib.  iii.  Tit.  v.  1.  2. 

*  Concil.  Toletan  VIII.  ann.  668 
can  iv.  V.  vi. — These  measures  were  as 


fruitless  as  the  preceding.     Cf.  Concil. 
Toletan.  IX.  ann.  666  can.  x. 

^  Rex  Witiza  se  efirenate  pnecipitans 
per  omne  ^enus  fiagitii,  legem  nequis- 
simam  tulit;  ut  more  8ara(ce)norum 
cuilibet  laico  et  clerico  liceret,  quotquot 
posset  alere,  uxores  et  concubinas  im- 
pune domi  su»  retiñere. — Liutprandi 
Chron.  Ko.  174  ann.  706. 
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innovation,  and  threatened  Witiza  with  dethronement  if  he  shoold 
not  abrógate  his  iniquitouB  legislation,  the  monarch  retorted  with  a 
promise  to  repeat  the  exploits  of  his  predecessor  Alarle,  in  sacking 
and  plundering  the  Apostolie  citj.  It  is  a  litde  singular,  howerer, 
that  one  of  the  fírst  acts  of  the  usurper,  Don  Roderic,  in  711,  was 
the  repeal  of  this  obnoxioos  law.^  If  he  had  any  intentions  of 
undertaking  the  reform  of  his  subjects'  moráis,  however,  his  adventure 
mth  Count  Julianas  daughter  and  the  Saracenic  inyasion  caosed  its 
indefinite  postponement. 

Italy  was  almost  equally  far  removed  from  the  ideal  purity  of 
Jerome  and  Augustin.  In  the  early  part  of  the  sixth  century  was 
fabricated  an  accoont  of  a  supposititious  council,  said  to  have  been 
held  in  Rome  by  Silvester  I.,  and  the  neglect  of  celibacy  is  evident 
when  it  was  felt  to  be  necessary  to  insert  in  this  forgery  a  eanon 
forbidding  marriage  to  priests,  under  penalty  of  deprivation  of  ftinc- 
tions  for  ten  years.'  Eren  in  this  it  is  observable  that  there  was  no 
thought  of  annulling  the  marriage,  as  subsequently  became  established 
in  orthodox  doctrines.  Nothing  can  be  more  snggestive  of  the 
demoralization  of  the  Italian  church  than  the  permission  granted 
about  the  year  580  by  Pelagios  II.  for  the  elevation  to  the  diaconate 
of  a  clerk  at  Florence,  who  while  a  widower  had  had  children  by  a 
concubino.  What  renders  the  circumstance  peculiarly  significant  is 
the  &ct  that  the  Pope  pleads  the  degeneracy  of  the  age  as  his  apology 
for  this  laxity.' 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  Christian  world  when  Gregory  the 
Great,  in  590,  ascended  the  pontifical  throne.  He  was  too  devout  a 
churchman  and  too  sagacious  a  statesman  not  to  appreciate  thoroughly 
the  importance  of  the  canon  in  all  its  various  aspects — ^not  only  as 
necessary  to  ecclesiastical  purity  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  age, 
but  also  as  a  prime  element  in  the  influence  of  the  church  over  the 
minds  of  tíie  people,  as  well  as  an  essential  aid  in  extending  ecclesi- 
astical power,  and  in  retaining  undiminished  the  enormous  possessions 
acquired  by  the  church  through  the  munificence  of  the  pious.     The 


^  Liutprandi  Chron.  Ko.  181  ann. 
709;  No.  188  ann.  711.  Without  enter- 
ing  into  the  question  of  the  correctness 
with  which  this  chronide  has  been 
attríbuted  to  Liutprand  of  Oremona, 
I  may  say  that  it  has  eyery  appearanoe 
of  being  an  authentic  remnant  of  an- 


tiquity  (Of.  Antonü  Biblioth.  Hispan. 

'  Ooncil.  Román,  sub  Silvest.  can. 
rix.  (Migne's  Patrol.  VIII.  840). 

»  Pelagii  PF.  II.  Epist.  xiv. 
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preyaQing  laxity,  indeed,  was  already  threatemng  seríous  dilapidation 
of  the  eoclesiastical  estates  and  foundations.  How  clearly  this  was 
vndeiBtood  is  shown  by  Pelagius  I.  in  557,  when  he  refiísed  for  a 
year  to  permit  the  consecration  of  a  bishop  elected  b j  the  Sjracufians. 
On  their  persisting  in  their  choioe  he  wrote  to  the  Patrician  Cethegns, 
gíying  afi  the  reason  for  his  opposition  the  prelate's  wife  and  children, 
by  whom,  if  they  survÍTe,  the  snbstance  of  the  church  is  wont  to  be 
jeopardized;^  and  his  consent  was  finally  given  only  on  the  condition 
that  the  bishop  elect  shonld  provide  competent  securíty  against  any 
oonyersion  of  the  estáte  of  the  diocese  for  the  benefit  of  his  femUy, 
a  detailed  statement  of  the  property  being  made  out  in  advanoe  to 
goard  against  attempted  infractions  of  the  agreement.  That  this 
was  not  a  merely  local  abuse  is  evident  from  a  law  of  the  Wisigoths, 
which  provides  that  on  the  aocession  of  any  bishop,  priest,  or  deaoon, 
an  accurate  inyentory  of  all  church  possessions  under  his  control 
shall  be  made  by  five  freemen,  and  that  after  his  death  an  inquest 
shall  be  held  for  the  purpose  of  making  good  any  deficiencies  out  of 
the  estáte  of  the  deoedent,  and  forcing  the  restoration  of  anything 
ihat  might  have  been  alienated.* 

There  evidently  was  ampie  motiye  for  a  thorough  reformation, 
and  Gregory  accordingly  addressed  himself  energetically  to  the 
work  of  «iforcing  the  canons.  In  his  decretáis  there  are  numerous 
references  to  the  subject,  showing  that  he  lost  no  opportunity  of 
reyiying  the  neglected  rules  of  discipline  regarding  the  ordination  of 
digami,^  the  residence  of  women,  and  abstinence  firom  all  intercourse 
with  the  sex>  In  his  zeal  he  eyen  went  so  fiu*  as  to  decree  that  any 
one  guilty  of  eyen  a  single  lapse  from  yirtue  should  be  foreyer 
debarred  from  the  ministry  of  the  altar* — a  law  nullified  by  its  own 


^  Supentes  uxor  aut  flliii  per  quos 
eoclesiastica  solet  periclítari  substantia. 
— Pelagii  PP.  I.  Cethego  Patricio. 

«  L.  Wifligoih.  Lib.  y.  Tit.  i.  1.  2. 

»  Gk«gor.  PP.  I.  Lib.  xiii.  Epiat.  6. 
— ^Thia  rule  had  come  to  be  very  gen- 
eially  neglected.  The  importance 
attached  to  it,  however,  by  stnct  disci- 
plinaríans  \b  well  illustrated  in  the  flrm- 
nees  displayed  by  John,  Patriarch  of 
Alexanoría,  a  oontemporary  of  Gregonr, 
whoee  bountiñil  chanty  had  eamra  for 
him  the  title  of  EleemofiTnaríuB.  In  a 
time  of  extreme  famine,  a  wealthy 
aspirant  offered  him  200,000  bushels  of 
eom  and  100  pounds  of  gold  for  the 


nade  of  deacon.  He  had  unluckily 
been  twice  married,  and  John  reñised 
the  dazzling  bríbe,  although  the  epis- 
copal treasuiy  had  been  exhauBtea  in 
reueving  the  neceMities  of  the  si^ering 
people  rThomaaain,  Discip.  de  rí^glise, 
Pt.  II.  Liv.  8,  c.  16.) 

*  Gregor.  PP.  I.  Lib.  xiii.  Bpistt.  86, 
86. 

*  Ibid.  Lib.  ly.  Epist.  26;  Lib.  y. 
Bpiflt.  8 ;  Lib.  yin.  Epist.  24. — Similar 
attempts  had  previously  been  made  by 
Bundry  provincial  counciU.  In  the  case 
of  Andrew,  Bishop  of  Taren tum,  who 
was  aocnsed  of  maintaining  relations 
with  a  former  concubine,  Gregory  rec- 
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severíty,  which  rendered  its  observance  impossible.  In  587,  bis 
predecessor  Pelagius  had  ordered  that  in  Sicily  the  Román  rule 
should  be  foUowed  of  separating  subdeacons  firom  their  wives,  bnt  it 
appeared  cmel  to  Gregory  that  this  should  be  enforced  on  those  who 
had  no  waming  of  such  rigor  when  accepting  the  subdiaoonate,  and 
one  of  the  earliest  acts  of  his  pontificate  was  to  allow  them  to  resume 
relations  with  their  wives;  but  he  ordered  that  they  should  abstain 
firom  all  service  of  the  altar,  and  that  in  futuro  no  one  should  be 
admitted  to  that  grade  vho  would  not  formally  take  a  vow  of  con- 
tinence.^  There  is  not  much  trace  in  contemporary  history  of  any 
improvement  resulting  firom  these  efforts,  and  towards  the  very  cióse 
of  his  pontificate,  in  602,  we  find  him  entreating  Queen  Brunhilda 
to  ezercise  her  power  in  restraining  the  still  unbridled  license  of  the 
Frankish  clergy — a  task  which  he  afisures  her  is  essential  if  she 
desires  to  transmit  her  possessions  in  peace  to  her  posterity.*  He 
also  endeavored  to  reform  the  perennial  abuse  of  the  residence  of 
women,  a  reform  which  the  church  hafi  been  vainly  attempting  ever 
since  tíie  canon  of  Nicaea.'  That  Gregory *s  zeal,  however,  exercised 
some  influence  is  manifested  by  the  fact  that  tradition  in  the  Middle 
Ages  occasionally  associated  his  ñame  with  the  introduction  of  celi- 
bacy  in  the  church.  The  impression  which  he  produced  is  shown  by 
the  wild  legend  which  relates  that,  soon  after  issuing  and  strictly 
enforcing  a  decretal  on  the  subject,  he  happened  to  have  his  fish- 
ponds  drawn  off,  when  the  heads  of  no  less  than  six  thousand  in&nts 
were  found  in  them — the  offspring  of  ecclesiastics,  destroyed  to  avoid 
detection — which  filled  him  with  so  much  horror  that  he  abandoned 
the  vain  attempt.*  Yet  in  Italy  the  residence  of  wives  was  still 
permitted  to  those  in  orders,  under  the  restriction  that  they  should 
be  treated  as  sisters ;'  and  Gregory  relates  as  worthy  of  all  imitation 
the  case  of  a  holy  priest  of  Nursia  who,  foUowing  the  example  of 
the  saints  in  depriving  himself  of  even  lawfiíl  indulgences,  had  per- 
sistently  relegated  his  wife  to  a  distance.  When  at  length  he  lay  on 
his  death-bed,  to  all  appearance  inanimate,  the  wife  carne  to  bid  him 


ognizing  the  impossibility  of  obtaining 

nf,  leaves  it  to  his  own  conBcience. 
e  has  had  any  commerce  with  her 
sinoe  his  ordination,  he  is  comxnanded 
at  once  to  resi^n  his  position  as  the 
only  mode  of  insuring  his  salvation 
(Ibid.  Lib.  III.  Bpistt.  45,  46). 

^  Ibid.  Lib.  I.  Epist.  44;   Lib.  ly. 
Epistt.  6,  86. 


>  Ibid.  Lib.  XI.  Epist.  69. 
»  Ibid.  Lib.  IX.  Epist.  106. 

*  üdalric.   Bamberg.  Cod.   Lib.  ii. 
Epist.  10. 

*  Gregor.  PP.  I,  Lib.  i.  Epist.  62; 
Lib.  IX.  Epist.  60. 
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a  lafit  farewell,  and  placed  a  mirror  to  bis  lips,  to  see  whether  life 
was  jet  extínct.  Her  kindly  ministratíons  roused  the  dominant 
ascetícism  in  bis  expiring  soul,  and  he  gathered  strength  enough  to 
ezclaim,  ^^Woman,  depart!  Take  away  the  straw,  for  there  is  yet 
fire  here" — which  supreme  eflFort  of  self-immolation  procured  hhn 
on  the  instant  a  beatific  visión  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  during 
which  he  lapsed  ecstatically  into  etemity.^ 

In  considering  so  tborougbly  artificial  a  system  of  morality,  it  is 
perbaps  scarcely  worth  wbile  to  inqoire  into  the  yalne  of  a  virtue 
which  could  only  be  preserved  by  sbunmng  temptation  with  so 
scrupulous  a  care. 

»  Gregor.  PP.  I.  Dial.  Lib.  iv.  cap.  xi. 


IX. 
THE  CARLOVINGIANS. 


EvBN  the  energy  and  authority  of  Gregory  the  Great  were  power- 
lees  to  restore  order  in  the  chaos  of  an  utterly  demoralized  society. 
In  Spain,  the  languishing  empire  of  the  Wisigoths  was  íast  sinking 
iinder  the  imbecility  which  invited  the  easy  conquest  of  the  Saracens. 
In  Franco,  Bmnhilda  and  Fredegonda  were  inflaming  the  fierce  con- 
tentions  which  eventually  destroyed  the  Merovingian  dynasty,  and 
which  abandoned  the  kingdom  at  once  to  the  vices  of  civilization 
and  the  savage  atrocities  of  barbarism.^  In  Italy,  the  Lombards, 
more  detested  than  any  of  their  predecessors,  by  their  ceaseless  rav- 
ages  made  the  Ostrogothic  rule  regretted,  and  gleaned  with  their 
swords  such  scanty  remnants  of  plunder  as  had  escaped  the  bordes 
which  had  successively  swept  from  the  gloomy  forests  of  the  North 
across  the  rich  valleys  and  fertile  plains  of  the  mistress  of  the  world. 
Anarchy  and  confusión  everywhere  scarce  offered  a  field  for  the 
exercise  of  the  humbler  virtues,  ñor  could  the  church  expect  to 
escape  the  corruption  which  infected  every  class  from  which  she 
could  draw  her  recruits.  Still,  amid  the  crowd  of  turbulent  and 
worldly  ecclesiastics,  whose  only  aim  was  the  gratification  of  the 
senses  or  the  success  of  criminal  ambition,  some  holy  men  were  to 
be  found  who  sought  the  mountain  and  forest  as  a  refuge  from  the 
ceafieless  and  all-pervading  disorder  around  them.  St.  Gall  and  St. 
Columba,  Willibrod  and  Boniface,  were  types  of  these.  Devoted  to 
the  severest  asceticism,  burying  themselves  in  the  wildemess  and 
subsisting  on  such  simple  fare  as  the  labor  of  their  hands  could 
wring  from  a  savage  land,  the  selfishness  of  the  anchorite  did  not 


^  In  649  we  flnd  Amandus,  Btshop 
of  Maestrícht,  resigning  his  office  on 
account  of  tiie  impoBsibility  of  en- 
foTcing  the  canons  among  his  príests 
and  deaoons.     Martin  I.  endeavored  to 


dissuade  him  from  his  purpoee,  and 
urged  his  prooeeding  witn  the  utmost 
rigor  against  all  transgressors  (Haitz- 
heim  Concll.  Gorman.  I.  28). 
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extingoish  in  them  the  larger  aims  of  the  Christían,  and  by  their 
(ñvilizing  labora  among  the  heathen  they  provea  themselves  worthy 
disciples  of  the  Apostles. 

Thicker  grew  the  darkness  as  Tarik  drove  the  Gothic  fugitives 
before  him  on  the  plains  of  Xeres,  and  as  the  house  of  Pepin  d'He- 
rístel  graduaJly  snpplanted  the  long-haired  descendants  of  Glovis. 
The  Aiistrasian  Mayoro  of  the  Palace  had  scanty  reverence  for  mitre 
and  crozier,  and  it  is  a  proof  how  little  hold  the  clergy  had  eamed 
npon  the  respect  and  aflfection  of  the  people,  when  the  usorpere  in 
that  long  revolation  did  not  find  it  neoessary  to  conciliate  their  sup- 
port.  In  hcty  the  policy  of  those  shrewd  and  able  men  was  rather 
to  oppress  the  church  and  to  parcel  out  its  wealth  and  dignities 
among  their  warriora,  who  made  no  pretence  of  piety  ñor  deigned 
to  imdertake  the  mockery  of  religious  duties.  Rome  could  interpose 
no  resistance  to  these  abuses,  for,  involved  altemately  in  strife  with 
the  Lombards  and  the  Iconoclastic  Emperors,  the  Popes  implored 
the  aid  of  the  oppressor  himself,  and  were  in  no  position  to  protest 
against  the  aggressions  which  he  might  commit  at  home. 

In  Italy,  the  condition  of  discipline  may  be  inferred  from  the  íact 
that,  in  721,  Gregory  II.  considered  it  necessary  to  cali  a  synod  for 
the  special  pnrpose  of  condemning  incestuous  unions  and  the  mar- 
ríages  of  nuns,  which  he  declared  were  openly  practised,^  and  the 
canons  then  promxdgated  reoeived  so  little  attention  tHat  they  had  to 
be  repeated  by  another  synod  in  732."  In  fact,  the  vow  of  chastity 
was  frequently  taken  by  widows  that  they  might  escape  a  second 
marriage  and  thus  be  able  to  live  in  shameless  license  without  being 
snbject  to  the  watchfíil  control  of  a  husband,  and  an  edict  of  Arechis 
Dnke  of  Beneventum  about  the  year  774  orders  that  all  snch  godless 
women  shall  be  seized  and  shut  up  in  convents.'  That  the  secular 
clergy  shoxdd  consider  ordination  no  bar  to  matrimony  need  therrfore 
excite  little  surprise.  There  is  extant  a  charter  of  Talesperianns, 
Bishop  of  Lacea,  in  725,  by  which  he  confirms  a  little  monastery 
and  hospital  to  Romuald  the  priest  and  his  wife — ^'  presbiteria  sua.'' 
The  docoment  recites  that  this  conple  had  come  on  a  pilgrimage  from 
beyond  the  Po ;  that  they  had  settled  in  the  lands  of  the  Gonvent  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Martin  in  the  diocese  of  Lucca,  where  they  had 
booght  land  and  built  the  institution  which  the  good  bishop  thus 

^  Ooncil.  Boman.  ann.  721.  i      *  Capitul.   Arechis    Benevent.    cap. 

«  Chion.  GradensU  Supplement.         1  ^"-  (Oanciani  I.  262). 
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confirma  to  them  with  certain  prívileges.  He  evidentlj  felt  that 
there  was  nothing  irr^ular  in  their  maintaining  the  oonnectíon,  and 
he  lays  apon  them  no  conditions  of  separatíon.^ 

In  France,  it  may  be  readily  believed  that  discipline  was  even 
more  neglected.  For  eighty  years  scarce  a  council  was  held;  no 
attempts  were  made  to  renew  or  enforce  the  rules  of  discipline,  and 
the  observances  of  religión  were  at  length  well-nigh  forgotten.  In 
726,  Bonifikce  even  felt  scruples  as  to  associating  in  ordinary  inter- 
course  with  men  so  licentious  and  depraved  as  the  Frankish  bishops 
and  priests,  and  he  applied  to  Gregory  II.  for  the  solution  of  his 
doubts.  Gregory,  in  reply,  ordered  him  to  employ  argument  in 
endeavoring  to  convince  them  of  their  errors,  and  by  no  means  to 
withdraw  himself  from  their  society,'  a  politic  toleration  of  vice  oon- 
trasting  strangely  with  his  fierce  defiance  of  the  iconoclastic  heresy 
of  Leo  the  Isaurian,  when  he  risked  the  papacy  itself  in  his  eagemess 
to  preserve  his  beloved  images. 

When,  however,  the  new  dynasty  began  to  assume  a  permanent 
position,  it  sought  to  strengthen  itself  by  the  influence  of  the  church. 
Like  the  modem  Charlemagne,  it  saw  in  a  restoration  of  religión  a 
means  of  assuring  its  stability  by  linking  its  fortunes  with  those  of 
the  hierarchy.  A  radical  in  opposition  becomes  of  necessity  a  con- 
servativo in  power ;  and  the  arts  which  had  served  to  supplant  the 
hereditary  occupants  of  the  throne  were  no  longer  advisable  after 
success  had  indicated  a  new  Une  of  policy.  As  Clovis  embraced 
Christianity  in  order  to  consolidate  his  conquests  into  an  empire,  so 
Carloman  and  Pepin-le-Bref  sought  the  sanction  of  religión  to  con- 
sécrate their  power  to  their  descendants,  and  the  Oarlovingian  system 
thenceforth  became  that  of  law  and  order,  organizing  a  firm  and 
settled  govemment  out  of  the  anarchical  chaos  of  social  elements. 

It  was  the  pious  Carloman  who  first  saw  clearly  how  necessary 
was  the  aid  of  the  church  in  any  attempt  to  introduce  civilization 
and  subordination  among  his  turbulent  subjects.  Immediately  on 
his  accession,  he  called  upon  St.  Bonifisice  to  assist  him  in  the  work, 
and  the  Apostle  of  Germany  undertook  the  arduous  task.  How 
arduous  it  was  may  be  conceived  from  his  description  of  the  ntterly 
demoralized  condition  of  the  clergy,  when  he  appealed  to  Pope  Zach- 
ary  for  advice  and  authority  to  assist  in  eradicating  the  frightful 

*  Muratori  Antiq.  Med.  -^vi  Dissert.  Lxxiv. 

•  Gregop.  PP.  II.  Epigt.  14  cap.  12. 
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promiscnous  licentiousness  which  was  displayed  with  careless  cyniciam 
throoghout  all  grades  of  the  ecclesiastíGal  bodj.^  The  details  are  too 
diflguBting  for  translatíon,  but  the  statement  can  readily  be  believed 
when  we  see  what  manner  of  men  filled  the  controUing  positions  in 
the  hierarchy. 

Charles  Martel  had  dríven  out  St.  Rigobert,  Archbishop  of  Rheims, 
and  had  bestowed  that  prímatial  see  on  one  of  his  warriors  named 
Milo,  who  soon  sucoeeded  in  likewise  obtaining  possession  of  the 
equallj  important  archiepiscopate  of  Tréves.*  MUo  was  himself  an 
indication  of  the  prevailing  laxity  of  discipline,  for  he  was  the  son 
of  Basinus  his  predecessor  in  the  see  of  Tréves.'  He  is  described 
as  being  a  clerk  in  tonsure,  bnt  in  every  other  respect  an  irreligions 
laic,  yet  Boni&ce,  with  all  the  aid  of  his  rojal  patrons,  was  nnable 
to  oust  him  from  his  inappropriate  dignitíes,  and  in  752,  ten  years 
after  the  conunencement  of  his  reforms,  we  find  Pope  Zachary,  in 
responso  to  an  appeal  for  advice,  counselling  him  to  leave  Milo  and 
other  similar  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing  to  the  divine  vengeanoe/ 
Boniíace,  apparently,  foond  it  requisito  to  follow  this  advice  and  the 
divine  vengeance  did  not  come  until  Milo  had  enjoyed  his  inoongni- 
OQS  dignities  for  íortj  years,  when  at  length  he  was  removed  by  an 
appropriate  death,  received  from  a  wild  boar  in  hnnting.'  He  was 
only  a  type  of  many  others  who  openly  defied  all  attempts  to  remove 


^  Modo  autem  máxima  ex  parte 
episcopales  sedes  tradit»  sunt  Uicis 
cupidis  ad  possidendum,  vel  adulte- 
ratís  clericis,  soortatoribus  et  publi- 
canis  sncularíter  ad  perfmendum  .  .  . 
Si  invenero  inter  illos  diáconos  quos 
nominant,  qui  a  pueritia  sua  semper 
in  stupris,  semper  in  adulteriis  et  in 
ómnibus  semper  spurcitiis  yitam  du- 
centes,  sub  tali  testimonio  venerunt 
ad  diaconatum,  et  modo  in  diaconatu 
concubinas  quatuor  vel  quinqué  vel 
plures  noctu  in  lecto  habentes,  evan- 
gelium  tamen  legere  et  diáconos  se 
nominare  non  erubescunt,  nec  metu- 
unt :  et  sic  in  talibus  incestis  ad  ordi- 
nem  presbyteratus  venientes,  in  iis- 
dem  ^eccatis  perdurantes,  et  peccata 
peccatis  adjicientes,  presbyteratus  of- 
ficio  fungentes,  dicunt  se  pro  populo 
posse  intercederé,  et  sacras  oblationes 
offene.  Novissime,  quod  pejus  est, 
sub  talibus  testimoniis  per  gradus  sin- 
guloB  ascendentes,  ordinantur  et  no- 
minantur  episcopi.     Si  usquam  tales 


invenero  inter  illos,  rogo  ut  habeam 
prsBceptum  et  conscriptum  auctorita- 
tis  vestrsB,  quid  de  talibus  difflniatís, 
ut  per  responsum  Apostolicum  oonvin- 
cantur  et  arguantur  peocatores.-^Boni- 
&cii  Epist.  182. 

'  Milo  quídam,  tonsura  clericus, 
moribus,  babitu,  et  actu  irrelijríosus 
laicus,  episcopia  Bemorum  ac  Trevi- 
rorum  usurpans  insimul,  per  multos 
annos  pessumdederit. — Hlncmar.  Epist. 
XXX.  c.  20. — Sola  tonsura  elenco,  qui 
secum  processerat  ad  bellum. — Plo- 
doard.  Hist.  Bemens.  Lib.  ii.  c.  12. — 
Nihilque  in  eo  de  clerícali  bonore  vel 
vita  nisi  sola  tonsura  enitult. — ^Hist. 
Trevirens.  (D'Acheiy  Spicileg.  II.  212). 

•  Hist.  Trevirens.  (D'Acheiy  Spici- 
leg. II.  212). 

«  Bonifacii  Epist.  142. 

^  Hist.  Trevirens.  loe.  cit 
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them.  One,  who  is  described  as  ^^pugnator  et  fomicator/'  gave  up, 
it  Í8  trae,  the  spirítualities  of  bis  see,  but  beld  to  the  temporalities 
with  a  gripe  that  nothmg  could  loosen ;  another  utterly  disregarded 
the  excommunications  launched  at  bis  bead,  and  Zacbary  and  Boni- 
&ce  at  hst  were  fain  to  abandon  bim  to  bis  evil  oonrses.^  Somewbat 
more  sucoess,  indeed,  be  bad  witb  Gervilius,  son  and  successor  to 
Geroldus,  Bisbop  of  Mainz.  Tbe  latter,  acoompanying  Carloman  in 
an  expedition  against  tbe  Saxons,  was  killed  in  battie.  Bisbop  Ger- 
vilius, in  anotber  foray,  reoognized  bis  &tber*8  skyer,  invited  bim  to 
a  friendly  interview,  and  treacherously  stabbed  bim,  exdaiming,  in 
tbe  rude  poetry  of  tbe  cbronicler,  "Accipe  jam  ferrum  quo  patrem 
vindico  canim."  Tbis  act  of  filial  piety  was  not  looked  apon  as 
nnclerícal,  nntil  Boniíace  took  it  up ;  Gervilius  was  finally  forced  to 
abandon  tbe  see  of  Mainz,  and  it  was  given  to  Bonifiíce  bimself.^ 
Wben  sucb  were  tbe  prelates,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  tbat  rules  of 
abstinence  and  asceticism  received  mucb  attention  from  tbeir  subor- 
dinates.  Bonifiíce  admits,  in  an  epistle  to  King  Ecgberbt,  tbat,  in 
consequence  of  tbe  universal  licentiousness,  be  was  compelled  to 
restore  tbe  guilty  to  tbeir  fíinctions  after  penitence,  as  tbe  canonical 
punisbment  of  dismissal  would  leave  none  to  perform  tbe  sacred 
offices.'  Wbat  tbe  cburcb,  bowever,  could  not  prevent  on  eartb,  it 
at  least  bad  tbe  satisfiution  of  seeing  punisbed  in  tbe  futuro  life.  It 
was  principally  for  tbe  support  given  to  Milo  of  Rbeims  among  bis 
many  otber  similar  misdeeds,  tbat  Cbarles  Martel  was  condemned  to 
eterna!  torture,  wbicb  was,  as  a  wbolesome  example,  made  manifest 
to  tbe  most  incredulous.  St.  Eucberius,  in  a  visión,  saw  bim  plunged 
into  tbe  deptbs  of  bell,  and  on  consulting  St  Boniface  and  Fulrad 
Abbot  of  St.  Denis,  it  was  resolved  to  open  Cbarles's  tomb.  Tbe 
only  tenant  of  tbe  sepulcbre  was  found  to  be  i^  serpent,  and  tbe  walls 
were  blackened  as  tbougb  by  fire,  tbus  proving  tbe  trutb  of  tbe  revé- 
lation,  and  bolding  out  an  awful  waming  to  fíiture  wrongdoers.^ 

How  mucb  of  tbe  license  complained  of  was  indiscríminate  con- 
cubinage,  and  bow  mucb  was  merely  intercourse  witb  legitímate 
wives,  we  bave  no  means  of  ascertaining.  Tbe  latter  Bonifi^^  suc- 
ceeded  in  suppressing,  for  tbe  cburcb  could  control  ber  sacraments.^ 
Tbe  former  was  beyond  bis  power. 

*  Flodoard.  Hist  Bemens.  Lib.  ii. 
cap.  12.— Capit.  Caioli  Calvi  Tit. 
XXVII.  cap.  7  (Baluze). 

^  Et  tam  laicorum  injusta  concubi- 


^  Bonifacii  loe.  cit. 

«  Otblon.  Vit.  8.  Bonifac.  Lib.  i.  a 


44. 


*  Bonifacii  Epist.  85. 
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Anned  with  ftill  authority  firom  Pope  Zachary,  Carloman  and 
Boni&ce  commenced  the  labor  of  reducing  to  order  this  chaos  of 
pafision  and  license.  ünder  their  anspioes  a  synod  was  held,  April 
23,  742,  in  which  all  linchaste  priests  and  deacons  were  declared 
incapable  of  holding  benefices,  were  d^raded  and  forced  to  do  pen- 
ance.  Bishops  were  required  to  have  a  witness  to  testííy  to  the 
purity  of  their  lives  and  doctrines,  before  they  oonld  perform  their 
episcopal  fonctions.  For  all  fíitnre  lapses  iGrom  virtae,  priests  were 
to  be  severely  whipped  and  imprisoned  for  two  years  on  bread  and 
water,  with  prolongation  of  the  ponishment  at  the  discretion  of  their 
bishops.  Other  ecclesiastics,  monks,  and  nnns  were  to  be  whipped 
thrice  and  similarly  imprisoned  for  one  year,  besides  the  stigma  of 
having  the  head  shaved.  All  monasteries,  moreover,  were  to  adopt 
and  follow  rigidly  the  role  of  St.  Benedicta 

The  stríngency  of  these  measures  shows  not  only  the  extent  of 
the  evil  requiring  such  means  of  core,  but  the  fixed  determination 
of  the  authorities  to  effect  their  purpose.  The  clergy,  however,  did 
not  submit  withont  resistance.  It  is  probable  that  they  stirred  up 
the  people,  and  that  signs  of  general  disapprobation  were  manifested 
at  a  rigor  so  extreme  in  punishing  &ults  which  for  more  than  two 
generations  had  passed  wholly  unnoticed,  for  doring  the  same  year 
Zachary  addressed  an  epistle  to  the  Franks  with  the  object  of  enlisting 
them  in  the  cause.  The  ill-success  of  their  arms  against  the  Pagans 
he  attributes  to  the  vices  of  their  clergy,  and  he  promises  them  that 
if  they  show  themselves  obedient  to  Boniface,  and  if  they  can  enjoy 
the  prayers  of  puré  and  holy  priests,  they  shall  in  íiiture  have  an 
easy  triumph  over  their  heathen  foes.*  Yet  many  adulterous  priests 
and  bishops,  noted  for  the  infiuny  of  their  lives,  pretended  that  they 
had  received  from  Bome  itself  dispensations  to  continué  in  their 
ministry — an  allegation  which  Zachary  of  course  repelled  with 
indignation.' 

Carloman,  however,  pursued  his  self-imposed  task  without  flinching. 
On  March  Ist,  743,  he  held  another  synod  at  Leptines,  where  the 
clergy  promised  to  observe  the  ancient  canons,  and  to  restore  the 
discipline  of  the  church.     The  statutes  enacted  the  previous  year 


namxn  copula  partim  exhortante 
sancto  viro  separata  est,  quam  etiam 
cleríoomm  nefanda  cum  uxoríbuB  oon- 
Jiinctio  sejuncta  ac  separata. — ^Willi- 
Wd.  Yit.  S.  Bonifac.  c.  9. 


^  Gapit  Garoloman.  ann.  742  c.  1, 
3,6. 

*  Boni&cii  Epist.  187. 

•  Ibid.  Epist.  132,  142. 
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were  again  declared  to  be  in  fíill  vigor  for  fatore  offences,  while  for 
previous  ones  penitenoe  and  degradation  were  once  more  decreed.^ 

These  r^ulations  affected  only  Austrasia,  the  Crerman  portion  of 
the  Franki^  empire,  mled  by  Carloman.  Híb  brotber,  Pepin-Ie- 
Bre^  who  govemed  Neustsía,  or  Franoe,  was  less  pious,  and  had  not 
apparently  as  yet  reoognized  the  policy  of  reformmg  out  of  tíieir 
posseBsions  the  warrior  vassals  whom  his  &ther  had  gratified  with 
eoclesiastícal  benefices.  At  length,  however,  he  was  induced  to  lend 
hiB  aid,  and  in  744  he  assembled  a  synod  at  Soissons  for  the  parpóse. 
So  completely  had  the  discipline  of  the  church  been  n^lected  and 
forgotten,  that  Pepin  was  obliged  to  appeal  to  Pope  Zachary  for  an 
authoritative  deckration  as  to  the  grades  in  which  marriage  was  pro- 
hibited.*  Yet  his  measores  were  but  lukewarm,  for  he  contented 
himself  with  simply  forbidding  unchastity  in  priests,  the  marriage 
of  nnns,  and  the  residence  of  stranger  women  with  clerks,  no  special 
punishment  being  threatened,  beyond  a  general  alliision  to  existing 
laws.' 

Thus  assailed  by  both  the  supremo  eoclesiastical  and  temporal 
aathorities,  the  clergy  still  were  stabbom.  Some  defended  them- 
selves  as  being  legitimately  entitled  to  have  a  concubine— or  rather, 
we  may  presume,  a  wife.  Among  these  we  find  a  certain  Bishop 
Clement  described  as  a  pestilent  heresiarch,  with  foUowers  who  main- 
tained  that  his  two  children,  bom  during  his  prelacy,  did  not  unfit 
him  for  his  episcopal  functions ;  and  a  synod  held  in  Borne,  October 
Slst,  745,  was  required  for  his  condemnation,  the  local  authorities 
apparenüy  proving  powerless.  Even  this  was  not  sufficient,  for  in 
January,  747,  we  find  Zachary  directing  Boniface  to  bring  him 
before  a  local  council,  and  if  he  still  preved  contumacious,  to  refer 
the  matter  again  to  Bome.^  Others,  again,  unwilling  to  forego  their 
secular  mode  of  existence,  or  to  abandon  the  livelihood  aSbrded  by 
the  church,  were  numerous  and  hardy  enough  to  ask  Pepin  and  Car- 
loman  to  set  apart  for  them  churches  and  monasteries  in  which  they 
could  live  as  they  were  accustomed  to  do.  So  nearly  did  they  suc- 
ceed  in  this  attempt,  that  Bonifiice  found  it  necessary  to  appeal  to 
Zachary  to  prevent  so  flagrant  an  infraction  of  the  canons,  and 
Zachary  wrote  to  the  princes  with  instructions  as  to  the  mode  of 
answering  the  petition.'     Others,  still  more  audacious,   assaQed 


^  Capit.  Caroloman.  ann.  748  c.  1. 

*  Zachar.  PP.  Epist.  8,  c.  11, 18. 

*  Pippini  Capit.  ann.  744  c.  4,  8,  9. 


«  BonifiM!.  Epiatt  186,  189  (Zachar. 
PP.  Epiflt.  9). 
•  Othlon.  Vit.  S.  Bonif.  Lib.  ii.  c.  11. 
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Bonifiíoe  in  etery  way,  endeavored  to  weary  him  oat,  and  even, 
righüy  regarding  him  as  the  cause  of  their  persecution  and  tribxda- 
tíons,  made  attempts  upon  his  life.^ 

That  he  should  have  escaped,  indeed,  is  sorprising,  when  the  char- 
acter  of  the  age  is  oonsidered,  and  the  nature  of  the  evils  inflicted 
on  those  who  must  have  regarded  the  reform  as  a  wanton  ontrage  on 
their  rights.  As  hite  as  748,  Boni&ce  describes  the  fiJse  bishops 
and  priests,  saerílegions  and  wanderíng  h  jpocrites  and  adnlterers,  as 
much  more  numerous  than  those  who  as  yet  had  been  forced  to  com- 
pliance  with  the  roles.  Driven  from  the  chnrches,  but  supported  by 
the  sympathizing  people,  they  performed  their  ministry  among  the 
fields  and  in  the  cabins  of  the  peasants,  who  conceaied  them  firom 
the  eoclesiastical  authoritíes.^  This  is  not  a  description  of  mere 
sensual  worldlings,  and  it  is  probable  that  by  this  time  persecution 
had  ranged  the  evil-disposed  on  the  winning  side.  Those  who  thus 
exerdsed  their  ministry  in  secret  and  in  wretchedness,  retaining  the 
veneration  of  the  people,  were  therefore  men  who  believed  Üiem- 
selyes  honorably  and  legitimately  married,  and  who  were  incapable 
of  sacrificing  wife  and  children  for  worldly  advantage  or  in  blind 
obedienoe  to  a  rule  which  to  them  was  novel,  unnatural,  and  inde- 
fensibie. 

Bonifiíce  escaped  from  the  vengeful  efforts  of  those  who  suffered 
from  his  zeal,  to  &11,  in  755,  under  the  sword  of  the  equally  un- 
grateful  Frisians.  It  is  probable  that  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  occnpied  with  the  reformation  of  the  clergy  in  conjunction  with 
his  missionary  labors,  for  in  752  we  find  him  still  engaged  in  the 
hopeless  endeavor  to  eject  the  unclerical  prelates,  who  even  yet 
held  over  fix>m  the  iron  age  of  Charles  Martel.  His  disappearance 
from  the  Bc^ie,  however,  made  but  little  chango  in  the  movement 
which  had  owed  so  much  to  his  zeal. 

In  747  Carloman*s  pious  aspirations  had  led  him  from  a  throne  to 
a  cloister,  and  the  monastery  of  Monte  Casino  welcomed  its  most 
illustrious  inmate.  Pepin  received  the  whole  vast  kingdom,  and  his 
ambitious  designs  drew  him  daily  doser  to  the  churoh,  the  impor- 
tance  of  whose  support  he  commenced  to  appreciate.  His  policy, 
in  consolidating  the  power  of  his  house  and  in  founding  a  new 


1  Bonifacii  Epist.  186.~S.  Ludgerí  Yit.  S.  Bonifacii. 
'  Bonifacii  Epist  140. 
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dynasty,  led  him  necessarily  to  reorganizo  the  anarchical  elementa 
of  society.  As  an  acknowledged  monarch,  a  r^ularly  constituted 
hierarchy  and  recognized  subordinatíon  to  the  laws,  both  civil  and 
eccleBiastical,  were  requisito  to  the  success  of  his  govemment  and  to 
the  establishment  of  his  race.  Accordingly,  we  find  him  carrying 
out  systematically  the  work  commenced  by  Carloman  and  Bonifibce, 
to  which  at  first  his  support  had  been  rather  nativo  than  positivo. 

Six  weeks  after  the  martyrdom  of  Boni&ce,  Pepin  held  a  synod 
in  his  royal  palace  of  Vemeuil,  in  which  this  tendency  is  very  appar- 
ent.  Fnll  power  was  given  to  the  bishops  in  their  respective  dioceses 
to  enforce  tíie  canons  of  the  church  on  the  clergy,  the  monks,  and 
the  laity.  The  monasterios  were  especially  intrusted  to  the  episcopal 
caro,  and  means  were  provided  for  redncing  the  refractory  to  sub- 
mission.  The  role  of  Benedict  was  proclaimed  as  in  forcé  in  aU 
conventual  establishments,  and  cloistered  residence  was  strictly 
enjoined.  All  ecclesiastics  were  ordered  to  pay  implicit  obedience 
to  their  bishops,  and  this  was  secured  by  the  power  of  excommuni- 
cation,  which  was  no  longer,  as  in  earlier  ages,  the  simple  suspensión 
firom  religious  privileges,  but  was  a  ban  which  deprived  the  offender 
of  all  association  with  his  fellows,  and  exposed  him,  if  contumacious, 
to  exile  by  the  secular  power.  By  the  appointment  of  metropolitans, 
a  tribunal  of  higher  resort  was  instituted,  while  two  synods  to  be 
held  each  year  gave  the  opportunity  both  of  legislation  and  of  final 
judgment.  Submission  to  their  decisions  was  insured  by  threatening 
stripes  to  all  who  should  appeal  from  them  to  the  royal  court.^ 

Such  are  the  main  features,  as  far  as  they  relate  to  our  subject,  of 
this  Capitulary,  which  so  strikingly  reveab  the  organizing  system  of 
the  Carlovingian  polity.  Carried  out  by  the  raro  intelligence  and 
vigor  of  Charlemagne,  it  gave  a  precocious  development  of  civiliza- 
tion  to  Europe,  transitory  because  in  advance  of  the  age,  and  because 
it  was  based  on  the  intellectual  forcé  of  the  ruler,  and  not  on  the  virtue 
and  cultivation  of  a  people  as  yet  too  barbarous  to  appreciate  it. 

The  organization  of  the  church,  moreover,  received  at  the  same 
time  an  efficient  impulse  by  the  institution  of  the  order  of  canons, 
founded  virtually  in  762,  the  year  in  which  St.  Ghrodegang,  Bishop 
of  Metz,  promulgated  the  Rule  for  their  govemment.  This  Rule 
of  course  entirely  forbids  all  intercourse  with  women,  and  endeavors 
to  suppress  it  by  punishing  transgressors  with  stripes,  incarceration, 


^  Capit.  Pippini  ann.  766, 
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and  deposition.^  The  lofiy  rank  of  St.  Ohrodegang,  who  was  a  oousin 
of  Pepin-le-Bref,  and  the  eminent  piety  which  merited  canonization, 
gaye  him  wide  influenoe  which  doubtless  assisted  in  extending  the 
new  institation,  but  it  also  had  recommendations  of  its  own  which 
were  sufficient  to  insure  its  sucoees.  By  converting  the  cathedral 
clergy  into  monks,  bound  by  implicit  obedience  towards  their  supe- 
riors,  it  bronght  no  litde  increaae  of  power  to  the  bishops,  and 
enabled  them  to  exert  new  anthority  and  influenoe.  It  is  no  wonder 
therefore  that  the  Order  spread  rapidly  and  was  adopted  in  most  of 
the  dioceees. 


For  a  oentury  we  hear  nothing  more  of  sacerdotal  marríage — and 
yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether  clerical  morality  had  really  been 
improved  by  the  well-meant  reforms  of  Boni&ce.  These  were  fol- 
lowed  up  by  Charlemagne  with  all  his  resisüess  energy,  and  the  im- 
portance  which  he  attached  to  the  subject  is  shown  by  an  episüe  of 
Adrián  I.  denying  certain  assertions  made  to  the  Frankish  sovereign, 
incnlpating  the  purity  of  the  Román  clergy.  Adrián,  in  defending 
his  flock,  assumes  that  the  object  of  the  slanders  can  only  have  been 
to  produce  a  quarrel  between  himself  and  Charlemagne,  who  must 
evidently  have  made  strong  representations  on  the  subject  to  the 
Pontiff.'  Under  such  pressure  perhaps  there  was  something  less  of 
shameless  licentiousness ;  the  episcopal  chairs  were  no  longer  defiled 
by  the  cynical  lubricity  of  unworthy  prelates ;  but  in  the  mass  of 
the  clergy  the  passions,  deprived  of  all  legitímate  gratification,  could 
not  be  restrained  in  a  race  so  little  accustomed  to  self-control,  and 
unchastity  remained  a  corroding  ulcer  which  Charlemagne  and  Louis- 
le-Débonnaire  vainly  endeavored  to  eradicate.  The  former,  indeed, 
we  find  asking  in  811  whether  the  only  difierence  between  clerk  and 
layman  is  that  the  former  does  not  bear  arms  and  is  not  publicly 
married ;'  while  Ghaerbald,  Bishop  of  Liége,  a  few  years  before  had 
ordered  that  all  priests  maintaining  intercourse  with  their  wives 
should  be  deprived  of  their  benéficos  and  be  subjected  to  penitence 
untU  death.^ 


^  B^ul.  S.  Ghrodegangi  cap.  29,  56, 
68,70. 

•  Cod.  Carolini  Epist.  Ixiv.  (Patro* 
log.  T.  98  p.  819).  Yet  even  in  772 
we  find  that  a  council  in  Bavaría  found 
it  necessary  to  prohibit  the  marríage 


of  nung.  —  Gondl.  Dingolving.  can.  2 
(Hartzheim  Concil.  Germán.  L  129). 

*  Gapit.  Gar.  Mag.  II.  ann.  811  cap. 
iv.  (Baluz.  I.  829— Ed.  Venet.). 

*  Ghaerbaldi  Judicia  Sacerdotalia  de 
Gríminibus  c.  18  (Martene  Ampl.  Goll. 
VII.  81). 
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'  It  woold  be  an  nnprofitable  taak  to  recapitolate  the  constantly 
repeated  l^islatíon  prohibitíng  the  resid^Qoe  of  wom^a  with  the 
clergy  and  repressíng  the  disordera  and  irr^nlaríties  of  the  monastic 
eBtablÍBhments.  It  would  be  bnt  a  rateration  of  the  story  already 
related  in  previons  oenturies,  and  its  onlj  importance  would  be  in 
showing  by  Úke  frequencj  of  the  edicts  how  utterly  ineffectoal  they 
wo'e.  When  Louichle-Débonnairey  in  826,  decreed  that  die  seduc- 
tion  of  a  nun  was  to  be  pnnished  b j  Úke  death  of  both  the  partners 
in  gnilt ;  that  the  prop^rty  of  both  waa  to  be  confiscated  to  the 
church,  and  that  the  oount  in  whose  district  the  crime  occurred,  if 
he  n^lected  its  prosecation,  was  to  be  d^raded,  deprived  of  his 
ofElce,  undergo  public  penanoe,  and  pay  hi8  fiíll  wer-gild  to  the  fisc, 
the  frightñd  severíty  of  the  enactment  is  the  meaBnre  of  the  impo»- 
sibílity  of  effecting  its  purpoee,  and  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  refor- 
mation  which  had  been  so  ekborately  prepared  and  so  energetically 
promnlgated  by  Louis  in  817.' 

But  perhape  the  most  oonvincing  evidence  of  the  debased  morality 
of  the  dergy,  and  of  the  low  standard  which  even  the  most  zealous 
preUtes  were  forced  to  adopt,  is  to  be  found  in  a  coríous  fiíbrication 
by  the  authors  of  the  False  Decretáis.  The  collection  of  decretáis 
which  they  put  forth  in  the  ñames  of  the  early  popes  embodied  their 
conoeption  of  a  perfect  church  establishment,  as  adapted  to  the 
necessities  and  aspirations  of  the  ninth  centory.  While  straining 
every  point  to  throw  off  all  subjection  to  the  temporal  power,  and  to 
obtain  for  the  hierarchy  fidl  and  absolute  control  over  all  ecclesias* 
tical  matters  and  persons,  they  seem  to  have  felt  it  necessary  to  relax 
in  an  important  point  the  rigor  of  the  canons  respecting  sacerdotal 
pority.  Gregory  the  Great  had  proclaimed  in  the  clearest  and  most 
definite  manner  the  rule  that  a  single  lapse  from  virtne  condemned 
the  sinner  to  irrevocable  degradation,  and  rendered  him  forever  unfit 
for  the  ministry  of  the  altar.'  Yet  ^^  Isidor  Mercator"  added  to  a 
genuino  epistle  of  Gregory  a  long  passage  elaborately  arguing  the 
necessity  of  forgiveness  for  those  who  expiate  by  repentance  the  sin 


*  LudoY. 
c6. 


Pii.  Oapit.   Ingelenheim. 


«  Capit.  Aguifigran.  ann.  817.  Cf. 
Hiroi  Ood.  Donat.  Piar.  c.  18.— Thia 
Oapitulary  regulating  monastic  life 
Wfu   generallj  adopted   as  a  supple- 


ment  to  the  rule  of  Benedict  (Leo. 
OstienB.  Chron.  Cassinenfl.  Lib.  i.  c. 
16). 

»  See  ante,  p.  128.  Cf.  Pseudo-Hor- 
misd»  Bpist.  Encyc  (Migne's  Patrol 
T.  LXIII.  p.  627). 
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of  impurity,  "of  which,  among  many,  so  few  are  guiltless."^  The 
direct  teetímony  is  notable,  but  not  less  so  is  the  indirect  evidence  of 
the  prevalent  laxity  which  could  induce  such  a  bid  for  popularity  on 
the  part  of  high  churchmen  like  those  concemed  in  the  Isidorían 
forgeríes. 

Evidence,  also,  is  not  wanting,  that  the  denial  of  the  appropriate 
and  healthfal  human  affections  led  to  the  resulta  which  might  be 
ezpected  of  fearñil  and  unnatural  crimes.  That  the  inmates  of 
monafiteries,  debarred  firom  female  society,  occasionally  abandoned 
themselves  to  the  worst  excesses,  or,  breaking  through  all  restraint, 
indulged  in  lesa  reprehensible  but  more  open  scandals,  is  proclaimed 
by  Gharlemagne,  who  threatened  to  vindicate  the  outrage  upon 
religión  with  the  severest  punishment.*  Ñor  were  the  female  con- 
yents  more  successfhlly  regolated,  for  the  council  of  Aix-la-Ghapelle, 
in  836,  States  that  in  many  places  they  were  rather  brothels  than 
houses  of  Qoá;  and  it  shows  how  cióse  a  supervisión  over  the  spouses 
of  Ghrist  wafi  thought  requisito  when  it  proceeds  to  direct  that  nun- 
neries  shall  be  so  built  as  to  have  no  dark  comers  in  which  scandals 
may  be  perpetrated  out  of  view.*  The  effect  of  these  efforts  may  be 
estimated  firom  a  remark  in  a  coUection  of  laws  which  bears  the 
ñame  of  Erchenbald,  Chancellor  of  Oharl^nagne,  but  which  is  rather 
attributable  to  the  cióse  of  the  ninth  centnry,  that  the  licentiousness 
of  nuns  commonly  resulted  in  a  worse  crime — ^in&nticide  ;*  and,  as 
this  is  extracted  textually  fix>m  an  epistle  of  St.  Bonifiíce  to  Ethel- 
bald,  King  of  Mercia,^  it  is  presnmable  that  the  evil  became  notori- 
ous  simultaneously  with  the  reform  under  the  early  Carlovingians, 


^  Quid  enim  est  ^viiu  camale  de- 
lictum  admittere  aine  fuo  in  multis 
paud  inveniunturf  an  Dei  fllium  timen- 
do  negare?  in  quo  uno  ipeum  beatum 
Petrum  apostolorum  pnncipem,  ad 
cujus  nunc  corpus  inaigni  aedemusj 
lapmun  eese  oo^oscimus,  sed  post  ne- 
gationem  poenitentia  secuta,  et  post 
vMBnitentiam  misericordia  data.  — 
Pseudo-Gregor.  Epist.  ad  Secundi- 
num. 

Isidor  MercatoT  also  indudes  two 
canons  fix>m  the  sixth  centuiy  foi^ery 
of  the  Boman  Council  said  to  have  been 
held  under  Silvester  I.  (see  p.  122). 
Of  these,  one  prohibits  bishops  from 
oelebrating  the  marriage  of  nuns  under 
seventy  years  of  a^e ;  the  other  forbids 
priests  firom  marrymgf  under  a  penalty 


of  ten  year's  suspensión,  with  a  threat  of 

Etual  depnvation  for  contumacy. 
itit.  Pseudo-Silvestrí  cap.  x.  xix.) 
adoption  of  these  in  the  False 
Decretáis  would  seem  at  least  to  be 
superfluous. 

*  Capit.  Carol.  Mag.  I.  ann.  802  c.  17. 

*  Ooncil.  Aquisgran.  ann.  836,  de  vit. 
et  doc.  infer.  ordin.  can.  xii.,  xiv. — De 
monasteriis  puellarum  quse  in  quibus- 
dam  locis  lupanaria  potius  videntur  esse 
quam  monasteria. 

*  Gapitul.  add.  iv.  cap.  clx.  (Baluze, 
I.  1227). 

»  Bonifadi  Epist  19. 
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and  oontinued  unabated  throughoat  their  dynasty.  One  device  to 
subjugate  natore,  adopted  in  the  monasteríes,  was  to  let  blood  at 
stated  intervab,  in  the  hope  of  reducing  the  system  and  thnfi  miti- 
gating  the  effects  of  prolonged  continenoe — ^a  devioe  prohibited  by 
Louis-le-Débonnaire,  but  long  subsequently  maintained  as  part  of 
monastic  discipline.^  As  regards  the  secular  clergy,  even  darker 
horrors  are  asserted  by  Theodulf,  Bishop  of  Orleans,  and  other  pre- 
lates,  who  forbade  to  their  clergy  the  residence  of  mother,  aunt,  and 
síster,  in  consequence  of  the  crimes  so  frequently  perpetrated  with 
them  at  the  instigation  of  the  devil  ;*  and  the  tnith  of  this  hideons 
fiíct  is  unfortonately  confirmed  by  the  declarations  of  councils  held 
at  varions  períods.' 

If,  under  the  extemal  polish  of  Carlovingian  civilization,  such 
utter  demoralization  existed,  while  the  laws  were  enforced  by  the 
stem  vigor  of  Charlemagne,  or  the  sensitivo  piety  of  Louis-le- 
Débonnaire,  it  is  easy  to  understand  what  was  the  condition  of 


^  Oapit.  Aquisgran.  ann.  817,  c.  xi. — 
Chavara,  Gélibat  des  Prfitres,  G«ndve, 
1874,  p.  86. 

*  Quia,  instigante  diabolo,  etiam  in 
illis  soelus  frequenter  peipetratum  in- 
venitur,  aut  etiam  in  pedissequis 
eanim.  Nec  igitur  matrem,  ñeque 
amitam,  ñeque  sororem  permittimus 
ultra  habitare  in  domo  una  cum  sa- 
cerdote.— Theodulf.  Aurelian.  Capit 
Secund.    ^Baluz.  et  Mansi  II.  99.) 

He  haa  previously  (Epist.  c.  12) 
promulgated  the  prohibition,  assign- 
ing  for  it  the  more  decent  reason, 
in  imitation  of  St.  Augustin,  of  the 
daneer  arising  from  fem¿e  attendants. 
In  tnis  he  was  imitated,  about  860,  bj 
Bodolf  of  Bourges  (Gapit.  Bodulf. 
Bituricens.  c.  16),  and  about  871  by 
Walter  of  Orleans  (Capit.  Walteri 
Aurelian.  c.  8). 

In  889,  however,  Biculfüs  of  Sois- 
sons  declares  the  lamentable  truth 
without  reserve:  "Nos  vero  etiam  a 
matribus,    amitis,   sororibus    vel    pro- 

Sinquis  cavendum  dicimus,  ne  rorte 
lu  d  eveniat  quod  in  sancta  scriptura 
legitur  de  Thamar  sorore  Absalon  .  .  . 
de  Loth  etiam  .  .  .  Quod  si  aliquis 
vestrum  matrem,  sororem  vel  amitam 
ad  convescendum  vocaverit,  expleto 
convivio  ad  domos  suas  vel  ad  hospitia 
a  domo  presbyteri  remota,  cum  luce 
diei  eas  faciat   romeare;    periculosum 


% 


luippe   est  ut  vobiscum  habitent" — 
.iculfi  Suess.  Oonst.  c.  14. 

*  Thus  the  council  of  Mainz  in  888 
— "Quod  multum  dolendum  est,  ssape 
audivimus  per  illam  oonoessionem  plu- 
rima  scelera  esse  commissa,  ita  ut  qui- 
dam  sacerdotum,  cum  propriis  sororibus 
concumbentes,  filies  «x  eis  generassent, 
et  idcirco  constituit  hec  sancta  synodus, 
ut  nuUus  presbyter  ullam  feminam  se- 
cum  in  domo  propría  permittat  qua- 
tenus  occasio  malas  suspicionis  vel 
facti  iniqui  penitus  auferatur"  (Con- 
cil.  Mogunt.  ann.  888  c.  10).  In  the 
same  year  the  third  canon  of  the 
council  of  Metz  repeats  the  prohibi- 
tion; while  in  896  the  council  of 
Nantes  declares — "Sed  ñeque  illas 
quas  cañones  concedunt;  quia  insti- 
gante diabolo,  etiam  in  illis  scelus  fre- 
quenter  peipetratum  reperítur,  aut 
etiam  in  peoissequis  illarum,  scilicet 
matrem,  amitam,  sororem." — Concil. 
Namnetens.  ann.  896  c.  8. 

It  ís  true  that  some  authoritíes, 
induding  the  great  ñame  of  Pagi,  at- 
tríbute  to  this  council  of  Kantes  the 
date  of  660,  but  this  is  unimportant 
as  regards  the  canon  in  question,  for 
its  neoessity  during  the  period  under 
consideration  is  shown  by  its  inser- 
tion  in  the  Capitularíes  of  Benedict 
the  Le  vite  (Lib.  ni.  c.  876),  and  in 
the  collection  of  Begino  of  Pruhm 
(Lib.  I.  c.  104). 
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society  when  the  sons  of  the  latter  involved  the  whole  empire  in  a 
ceaseless  tumult  of  civil  war.  Not  only  was  the  watchful  care  of 
the  first  two  emperors  withdrawn,  bat  the  state  was  tnmed  against 
itself,  and  rapiñe  and  desolatíon  became  almost  universal.  The 
rojal  power  was  paroelled  out,  by  the  rising  feudal  sjstem,  among  a 
crowd  of  nobles  whose  energies  were  solely  directed  to  consolidating 
their  position,  and  was  chiefly  employed,  as  far  as  it  affected  the 
church,  in  granting  abbeys  and  other  ecclesiastical  dignities  to  worth- 
less  laymen,  whose  support  coxdd  only  be  secured  by  bribes  which 
the  royal  fisc  coxdd  no  longer  supply.  Pagan  Danés  and  infidel 
Saracens  were  ravaging  the  fidrest  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  their 
blows  fell  with  peculiar  weight  on  the  representatives  of  a  hated 
religión.  For  seventy  years  previous  to  the  treaty  of  OlairHSur-Epte 
no  mass  resounded  in  the  waUs  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Coutances, 
so  fierce  and  unremitting  had  been  the  incursions  of  the  Northmen. 
It  is  therefore  no  wonder  that,  as  early  as  845,  the  bishops  assembled 
at  the  councU  of  Yemon  confess  that  their  ecclesiastical  authority  is 
no  longer  sufficient  to  prevent  the  marriage  of  monks  and  nuns  and 
to  suppress  the  crowds  who  escaped  firom  their  convents  and  wan- 
dered  over  the  country  in  licentiousness  and  vagabondage.  To 
restrain  these  disorders  they  are  obliged  to  invoke  the  royal  power 
to  cast  into  prison  these  reprobates  and  forcé  them  to  undergo 
canonical  penance.^ 

During  this  períod  of  anarchy  and  lawlessness,  the  church  was 
skilfully  emancipating  itself  fí-om  subjection  to  the  temporal  power, 
and  was  laying  the  foundation  of  that  supremacy  which  was  eventu- 
ally  to  dominate  Christendom.  While  its  aspirations  and  ambitions 
were  thus  worldly,  and  its  ranks  were  recruited  fí-om  a  generation 
trained  under  such  influences,  it  is  easy  to  believe  that  the  disorders 
which  Charlemagne  himself  coxdd  not  repress,  grew  more  and  more 
flagrant.  Even  the  greatly  augmented  power  of  the  papacy  added 
to  the  increasing  license,  although  Nicholas  I.  in  861  had  ordered 
the  deposition  and  degradation  of  all  priests  convicted  of  immorality,* 
for  the  appellate  jurisdiction  claimed  by  Rome  gave  practica!  immu- 
nity  to  those  against  whom  the  enforcement  of  the  canons  was 
attempted.  About  the  year  876,  Charles-le-Ohauve,  in  a  spirited 
argument  against  the  pretensions  of  the  popes,  calis  attention  specially 


1  Capit.  Carol.  Calvi  Tit  iii.  cap.  4,  5. 
'  Marlene  Amplias.  Collect.  I.  161. 
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to  the  exemption  thuB  aflforded  to  unchaflte  priests,  who,  after  dae 
conviction  by  theír  bishops,  obtained  letters  from  Rome  overruling 
the  judgments ;  the  distance  and  dangers  of  the  joumej  precluding 
the  local  authoríties  from  snpportÍDg  their  verdícts  bj  sending  oom- 
missioners  and  witnesses  to  cany  on  a  seoond  trial  beyond  the  Alps.^ 
This  shows  that  the  effort  to  enforce  purity  was  not  as  jet  aban- 
doned,  however  slender  may  haye  been  the  suocees  in  eradicating  an 
evil  80  general  and  so  deeply  rooted.  The  nominal  punishment  for 
nnchastity — ^loss  of  benefice  and  deposition — was  severe  enough  to 
induce  the  guilty  to  hide  their  excesses  with  care,  when  they  chanced 
to  have  a  bishop  who  was  zealous  in  the  performance  of  his  daties. 
Efforts  at  concealment,  moreover,  were  favored  by  the  forms  of 
ludicial  procedure,  which  were  such  as  to  throw  every  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  procuring  a  conviction,  and  to  afibrd,  in  most  cases, 
practical  immunity  for  sin,  unless  committed  in  the  most  open  and 
shameless  manner.  Hincmar,  Archbishop  of  Bheims,  the  leading 
ecclesiastic  of  his  day,  whose  reputa  tion  for  leaming  and  piety  would 
have  rendered  him  one  of  the  lights  of  the  church,  had  not  his  con- 
sistent  opposition  to  the  innovations  of  the  papacy  caused  his  sano- 
tity  to  be  questioned  in  Borne,  has  left  us  elabórate  directíons  as  to 
the  forms  of  prosecution  in  such  matters.  Notwithstanding  his 
eamest  exhortations  and  arguments  in  fitvor  of  the  most  ascetic 
purity,  he  discourages  investigation  by  means  of  neighbors  and 
parishioners,  or  irreverent  inquines  on  the  subject.  Only  such 
testimony  was  admissible  as  the  laws  allowed,  and  the  laws  were 
very  strict  as  to  the  position  and  character  of  witnesses.  In  addi- 
tion  to  the  accusers  themselves,  seven  witnesses  were  necessary.  Of 
these,  one  was  required  to  substantiate  the  oaths  of  the  rest  by  under- 
going  the  ordeal,  thus  exposing  himself  and  all  his  fellows  to  the 
heavy  penalties  visited  on  perjury,  upon  the  chance  of  the  red-hot 
iron  or  cold-water  trial,  administered,  perhaps,  by  those  interested 
in  shielding  the  guilty.  If,  as  we  can  readily  believe  was  generally 
the  case,  these  formidable  difiSculties  could  not  be  overeóme,  and  the 
necessary  number  of  witnesses  were  not  ready  to  sacrifico  themselves, 
then  the  accused  could  purge  himself  of  the  sins  imputed  to  him  by 
his  own  oath,  supported  by  one,  three,  or  six  compurgators  of  his 
own  order ;  and  Hincmar  himself  bears  testimony  to  the  afisociations 
which  were  formed  among  the  clergy  to  swear  each  other  through  aU 

^  Hincmarí  Epist.  xxxii.  c.  20. 
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troubles.^  Even  simpler,  indeed,  was  the  procesa  prescribed  not 
long  before  by  Pope  Nicholas  I.,  who  ordered  that  when  legal  evi- 
dence  was  not  procurable,  the  accosed  priest  could  olear  himself  on 
his  own  unsupported  oath.' 

Under  these  regolations,  Hincmar  orders  an  annaal  inyestigation 
to  be  made  throoghout  his  province,  bat  the  results  would  appear  to 
have  been  as  nnsatisfactory  as  might  haré  been  expected.  In  874, 
at  the  Synod  of  Bheims,  he  complains  that  his  orders  have  been 
neglected  and  despised,  and  he  wams  his  clergy  that  proof  of  actual 
críminality  will  not  be  required,  bat  that  undne  &miliaríty  with 
women,  if  persisted  in,  will  be  snfficient  for  condemnation  when 
properly  preved.' 

In  the  presence  of  fiusilities  for  escape  such  as  were  afforded  by 
the  practico  of  ecclesiastical  law  as  constnicted  by  the  decretalists, 
and  as  ezponnded  by  Hincmar  himself,  the  threats  in  which  he 
indulged  could  carry  but  little  terror.  We  need  not  wonder,  there- 
fore,  if  we  meet  with  but  slender  indications  of  priesüy  marriage 
during  all  this  disorder,  for  there  was  evidently  little  danger  of 
ponishment  for  the  unchaste  priest  who  exercised  ordinary  discretion 
in  his  amours,  while  the  penalties  impending  over.those  who  should 
openly  brave  the  canonical  rules  were  heavy,  and  could  hardly  be 
avoided  by  any  one  who  should  daré  to  unite  himself  publicly  to  a 
woman  in  marriage.  Every  consideration  of  worldly  prudence  and 
passion  therefore  induced  the  priest  to  pursue  a  oourse  of  illicit 
licentiousness — ^and  yet,  as  the  centnry  wore  on,  traces  of  entire 
neglect  or  utter  contempt  of  the  canons  began  to  manifest  them- 
selres.  How  little  the  rule  really  was  respected  by  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities,  when  anything  was  to  be  gained  by  its  suppression,  is 
shown  in  the  decisión  made  by  Nicholas  I.,  tiie  highest  of  high 
churchmen,  when  encouraging  the  Bulgarians  to  abandon  the  Greek 
church,  although  the  separation  between  Rome  and  Constantinople 
was  not,  as  yet,  formal  and  complete.     To  their  inquiry  whether 


^  Hincmarí  Oapit.  Presbjteris  data, 
cap.  XII.-IIV. 

Hincmar  repeats  his  instnictions, 
with  some  amplifications,  in  another 
document,  in  which  he  declares  them 
to  be  the  reoeived  traditional  rules — 
"a  majoribus  nostris  accepimus"  (De 
Presbyt.  críminoe.  c.  xi.-XTiix.).  That 
they  were  generall^  practised  is  shown 
in  their  aunost   hteral   repetition  by 


the  council  of  Trosley  in  909 — with 
the  ezoeption  that  in  some  cases  four- 
teen  or  twenty-one  witnesses  were  re- 
quired  for  oonviction  (Goncil.  Tros- 
lei.  c.  ix.). 

«  Martene  Ampl.  Collect.  1. 161. 

'  Gapit.   Synod.   Kemens.  ann.  874 
c.  3. 
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marríed  priests  should  be  ejected,  he  replied  that  though  sach  min- 
isters  were  objectíonable,  jet  the  mercy  of  God  was  to  be  imitated, 
who  causes  bis  sun  to  shine  on  good  and  evil  alike,  and  as  Chríst 
did  not  dismiss  Judas,  so  they  were  not  to  be  dismissed.  Besidee, 
laymen  were  not  to  judge  priests  for  any  crime,  ñor  to  make  any 
investigation  into  their  Uves,  such  inquiries  being  reserved  for  bishops.^ 
As  no  bishops  had  jet  been  appointed  by  Rome,  the  answer  was  a 
skilfully  tacit  permission  of  priestly  marriage,  while  avoiding  an 
open  avowal. 

It  need  awaken  no  surprise  if  those  who  united  recklessness  and 
power  should  openly  trample  on  the  canons  thus  feebly  supported. 
A  somewhat  prominent  per8on|ge  of  the  period  was  Hubert,  brother 
of  Teutberga,  Queen  of  Lotharingia,  and  bis  turbulent  conduct  was 
a  &yorite  theme  for  animadversión  by  the  quiet  monastic  chroniclers. 
That  he  was  an  abbot  is  perhaps  no  proof  of  bis  clerical  profession, 
but  when  we  find  bis  wife  and  children  alluded  to  as  a  proof  of  bis 
abandoned  character,  it  shows  that  he  was  bound  by  vows  or  ordained 
within  the  prohibited  grades,  and  that  he  publicly  violated  the  rules 
and  defied  their  enforcement.' 

The  earliest  absoluto  evidence  that  has  reached  us,  however,  of 
marriage  committed  by  a  member  of  the  great  body  of  the  plebian 
clergy,  subsequent  to  the  reforms  of  Boniface,  occurs  about  the  year 
893.  Angelric  priest  of  Vasnau  appealed  to  the  synod  of  Ohalons, 
stating  that  he  had  been  publicly  joined  in  wedlock  to  a  woman 
named  Grimma.  Such  an  attempt  by  a  priest,  the  consent  of  the 
woman  and  her  relativos,  and  the  performance  of  the  ceremony  by 
another  priest  all  show  the  prevailing  laxity  and  ignorance,  yet  still 
there  were  found  some  faithfiíl  and  pious  souls  to  object  to  the  trans- 
action,  and  Angelric  was  not  allowed  to  enjoy  undisturbed  the  firuits 
of  bis  sin.  Tet  even  the  synod  was  perplexed,  and  unable  to  decide 
what  ought  to  be  done.  It  therefore  only  temporarily  suspended 
Angelric  from  communion,  while  Mancio,  his  bishop,  applied  for 
advice  to  Foulques  of  Rheims,  metropolitan  of  the  province,  and  the 
ignorance  and  good  íaith  of  all  partios  are  manifested  by  the  fact 
that  Angelric  himself  was  sent  to  Foulques  as  the  bearer  of  the  letter 
of  inquiry.'  


1  Nicholai  I.  Bespons.  ad  Consult. 
Bulgar.  c.  70. 

'  Efficitur  ad  haec  uxoríus,  liberoe 
procreanfli  et  ad  su»  damnationis  cu- 
mulum  nil  sibi  dericale   pneter  ton- 


sunun   pneferens. — Polcuin.  de    Qest. 
Abbat.  Laubiens.  c.  12. 

'  Mantion.  Episc.  Oatalaun.  Epist. 
ad  Fule.  Bemens.  (Migne's  Patrol.  T. 
131,  p.  28.) 
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With  the  ninth  centary  the  power,  the  coltivatíon,  and  the  civili- 
zatdon  of  the  Carlovingians  may  be  oooBidered  yirtaally  to  disappear, 
thongh  for  nearly  a  hundred  years  longer  a  spectral  crown  encircled 
the  brows  of  the  ill-starred  descendants  of  Pepin.  Centralization, 
rendered  impossible  in  temporal  affairs  bj  feudalism,  was  transferred 
to  the  church,  which,  thenceforth,  more  than  ever  independent  of 
secular  control,  became  wholly  responsible  for  its  own  shortoomings ; 
and  the  records  of  the  period  make  only  too  plainly  manifest  how 
ntterly  the  power,  so  strenuonsly  contended  for,  fiúled  to  overeóme 
the  ignorance  and  the  barbarism  of  the  age. 


X. 

THE  TENTH  CENTÜRY. 


The  tenth  centary,  well  characterized  bj  Cave  as  the  ''  Sseculum 
Obscanim,"  is  perhaps  the  most  repulsivo  in  Ghristian  anxxals.  The 
last  vestiges  of  Román  culture  have  disappeared,  while  the  dawn  of 
modem  civilization  is  as  yet  &r  off.  Society,  in  a  state  of  transition, 
is  painfully  and  vainly  seeking  some  form  of  security  and  stability. 
The  marauding  wars  of  pettj  neighboring  chiefe  become  the  nomuil 
oondition,  only  intemipted  when  two  or  three  unite  to  carrj  destruo- 
tion  to  some  more  powerful  rival.  Though  the  settlement  of  Nor- 
mandy  reliered  Continental  Europe  to  a  great  extent  from  the  terror 
of  the  Dañe,  yet  the  still  more  dreaded  Hun  took  his  place  and 
ravaged  the  nations  from  the  Danube  to  the  Atlantic,  while  England 
bore  the  undivided  ñiry  of  the  Vikings,  and  the  Saracen  left  little  to 
glean  upon  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 

When  brutal  ignorance  and  savage  ferocity  were  the  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  the  age,  the  church  could  scarce  expect  to  escape 
from  the  general  debasement.  It  is  rather  a  matter  of  grateful  sur- 
prise  that  religión  itself  was  not  overwhelmed  in  the  general  chaos 
which  engulfed  almost  all  previously  existing  institutions.  When 
the  crown  of  St.  Peter  became  the  sport  of  barbarous  nobles,  or  of  a 
still  more  barbarous  populace,  we  may  grieve,  but  we  cannot  affect 
astonishment  at  the  unconcealed  dissoluteness  of  Sergius  III.,  whose 
bastard,  twenty  years  later,  was  placed  in  the  pontifical  chair  by  the 
influence  of  that  embodiment  of  all  possible  vices,  his  mother  Ma- 
rozia.^  The  last  extreme  of  depravity  would  seem  attained  by  John 
XII.,  but  as  his  deposition  in  963  by  Otho  the  Great  loosened  the 
tongues  of  his  accusers,  it  is  possible  that  he  was  no  worse  than  some 
of  his  predecessors.  No  extreme  of  wickedness  was  beyond  his 
capacity ;  the  sacred  palace  of  the  Lateran  was  tumed  into  a  brothel ; 

^  Liutprand.  Antapod.  Lib.  ni.  c.  48. 
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inceet  gave  a  flavor  to  crime  when  simple  proflígacy  palled  apon  his 
exhausted  senses,  and  the  honest  citizens  of  Rome  complained  that 
the  female  pilgrims  who  formerly  crowded  the  holy  &nes  were 
deterred  from  coming  throngh  fear  of  his  promiscuous  and  onbrídled 
lust.^ 

With  sach  corruption  at  the  head  of  the  chnrch,  it  is  lamentablj 
ludicroos  to  see  the  popes  inculcating  lessons  of  purity,  and  urging 
the  maintenance  of  canons  which  they  set  the  example  of  disr^ard- 
ing  so  ntterlj.  The  clergy  were  now  b^nning  to  arrógate  to  Üiem- 
selyes  the  privilege  of  matrimony;  and  marriage,  so  poweríid  a 
oorrective  of  indiscriminate  vice,  was  r^arded  with  peculiar  deteeta- 
tion  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities^  and  awoke  a  far  more  energetic 
opposition  than  the  more  dangerous  and  corrupting  forms  of  iUicit 
indulgence.  The  pastor  who  intrigued  in  secret  with  his  penitents 
and  parishioners  was  scattering  the  seeds  of  death  in  place  of  the 
bread  of  life,  and  was  abusing  his  holy  trust  to  destroy  the  souls 
oonfided  to  his  charge,  but  this  worked  no  damage  to  the  temporal 
interests  of  the  church  at  large.  The  priest  who,  in  honest  ignoranoe 
of  the  canons,  took  to  himself  a  wife,  and  endeavored  fiúthfully  to 
perform  the  dutíes  of  his  humble  sphere,  could  scarcely  avoid  seeking 
the  comfort  and  worldly  wel£ure  of  his  offspring,  and  this  exposed 
the  common  property  of  all  to  dilapidation  and  embezzlement.  Dis- 
interested  virtue  perhaps  would  not  be  long  in  making  a  selection 
between  the  comparative  evils,  but  disinterested  virtue  was  not  a 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  age. 

Yet  a  motive  of  even  greater  importance  than  this  rendered 
matrimony  more  objectionable  than  concubinage  or  licentiousness. 
By  the  ovemiling  tendency  of  the  age,  all  possessions  previously 
held  by  laymen  on  precarious  tenure  were  rapidly  becoming  heredi- 
tary.  As  the  royal  power  slipped  from  hands  unable  to  retain  it, 
offices,  dignities,  and  lands  became  the  property  of  the  holders,  and 
were  transmitted  from  fiíther  to  son.  Had  marriage  been  openly 
permitted  to  ecclesiastics,  their  functions  and  benefices  would  un- 
doubtedly  have  foUowed  the  example.  An  hereditary  caste  would 
have  been  established,  who  would  have  held  their  churches  and  lands 
of  right;  independent  of  the  central  authority,  all  unity  would  have 
been  destroyed,  and  the  collective  power  of  the  church  would  have 
disappeared.     Having  notMng  to  gain  from  obedience,  submission  to 


^  Liatprand.  Hist.  Otton.  c.  4,  10. — Chron.  Benedict.  S.  AndresB  Monach.  c.  86. 
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oontrol  would  have  become  the  exception,  and,  laymen  in  all  but 
ñame,  the  ecclesiastics  would  have  had  no  incentive  to  perfonn  their 
functions,  except  what  little  influence,  under  such  circumstances, 
might  have  been  retained  over  the  people  by  maintaining  the  sacred 
character  thus  rendered  a  mockery. 

In  an  age  when  everything  was  unsettled,  yet  with  tendencieB  so 
stronglj  marked,  it  thus  became  a  matter  of  vital  importanoe  to  the 
church  to  prevent  anything  like  hereditary  oocupation  of  benefioes 
or  prívate  appropriation  of  property,  and  against  these  abuses  its 
strongest  efibrts  were  directed.  The  struggle  lasted  for  centuríes, 
and  it  is  indeed  most  fortúnate  for  our  civilization  that  sacerdotalism 
tríumphed,  even  at  the  expense  of  what  at  the  móment  may  appear 
of  greater  importanoe.  I  cannot  here  pause  to  trace  the  progress  of 
the  contest  in  its  long  and  varíous  vicissitudes.  It  will  be  found 
oonstanüy  reappearing  in  the  course  of  the  following  pages,  and  for 
the  present  it  will  suffice  to  group  together  a  few  evidences  to  show 
how  rapidly  the  hereditary  tendency  developed  itself  in  the  períod 
under  oonsideration. 

The  narrowness  of  the  escape  from  ecclesiastical  feudalization  is 
well  illustrated  by  an  incident  at  the  council  of  Tours,  in  925,  where 
two  príests,  father  and  sauj  Ranald  and  Raymond,  appeared  as  com- 
plainants,  claiming  certain  tithes  detained  from  them  by  another 
priest.  They  gained  the  suit,  and  the  tithes  were  confirmed  to  them 
and  their  successors  forever.^  Even  more  suggestive  is  the  oom- 
plaint,  some  thirty  years  later,  of  Ratherius,  Bishop  of  Verona,  who 
objects  strenuously  to  the  ordination  of  the  children  sprung  from 
these  illegal  marriages,  as  each  successive  father  made  his  son  a 
príest,  thus  perpetuating  the  scandal  indefinitely  throughout  the 
church;  and  as  he  sorro¥ríully  admits  that  his  clergy  could  not  be 
restrained  from  marriage,  he  begs  them  at  least  to  bring  their  children 
up  as  laymen.*  This,  however,  by  his  own  showing,  would  not  re- 
move  the  material  evil,  for  in  another  treatise  he  states  that  his 
prieets  and  deacons  divided  the  church  property  between  them,  that 
they  might  have  lands  and  vineyards  wherewith  to  próvido  marriage 
portions  for  their  sons  and  daughters.'  This  system  of  appropriation 
also  forms  the  subject  of  lamentation  for  Atto,  Bishop  of  Yeroelli, 

1  Concil.  Turón,  ann.  925.     (Martene  Thesaur.  IV.  78.) 

*  Batheríi  de  nuptu  cujusdam  illidto  c.  4. 

*  Batheríi  de  oontemptu  canon.  P.  i.  c.  4. 
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whose  clergy  insisted  on  publicly  keeping  concubines — as  he  stigma- 
tices  those  who  evidenüy  were  wives — ^to  whom  they  left  by  will 
everything  that  they  could  gather  firom  the  posseBsions  of  the  churoh, 
firom  the  akoB  of  the  pióos,  or  firom  any  other  soorce,  to  the  rain  of 
eoclesiastical  property  and  to  the  deprívation  of  the  poor.^  How 
well  founded  were  these  oomplaints  is  evident  fi*om  a  docament  of 
the  eleventh  centary  oonceming  the  churchee  of  St.  Stephen  and 
St.  Donatas  in  Aretino.  The  priests  in  charge  appropriated  to 
themselves  all  the  possessions  of  the  chnrches,  indading  the  reve- 
naes  of  the  altars,  tíie  oblations,  and  the  oonfessional.  These  they 
portioned  oat  among  each  other  and  handed  down  firom  fiíther  to 
son  as  reguUurly  as  any  other  property,  selling  and  exchanging  their 
shares  as  the  interest  of  the  moment  might  saggest,  and  the  saccessire 
transmission  of  each  firagment  of  property  is  detailed  with  all  the 
precisión  of  a  brief  of  title.  The  natural  result  was  that  for  gener- 
ations  the  religious  services  of  Aretino  were  utterly  disregarded. 
Sometimes  the  priestly  owners  would  hire  some  one  to  ring  the  bells, 
light  the  candles,  and  minister  to  the  altar,  but  in  the  moltitade  of 
ownerships  the  stipends  were  irr^ularly  paid,  and  the  ofSciator 
refiísed  continually  to  serve,  candios  were  not  fiímished,  bell-ropes 
were  not  renewed,  and  even  the  leathers  which  attached  the  clappers 
to  the  bells  were  neglected.  The  church  of  St.  Stephen  was  the 
cathedral  of  Aretino,  yet  the  bishops  were  powerless  to  oorrect  these 
abuses.  The  marriages  of  their  priests  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
even  attempted  to  repress,  and  were  quite  satisfied  if  they  could 
occasionally  get  a  portion  of  the  revenues  devoted  to  the  offices  of 
religión.'  The  same  condition  of  affairs  existed  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons.  "It  is  all  the  worse  when  they  have  it  all,  for  they  do  not 
dispose  of  it  as  they  ought,  but  decórate  their  wives  with  what  they 
should  the  altars,  and  tum  everything  to  their  own  worldly  pomp.  .  . 
Let  those  who  before  this  had  the  evil  custom  of  decorating  their 
women  as  they  should  the  altars,  refi:^n  firom  this  evil  custom,  and 
decórate  their  churches,  as  they  best  can;  then  would  they  command 
for  themselves  both  divine  counsel  and  worldly  worship.  A  priest's 
wife  is  nothing  but  a  snare  of  the  devil,  and  he  who  is  ensnared 
thereby  on  to  his  end,  he  will  be  seized  fest  by  the  devil."' 


*  Atton.  Vercell.  Bpist.  ix. 

'  Bnarratio  eorum  quie  perverso  gesta 
sunti  etc.  fMuratori,  Antiq.  Med.  ^vi 

DisS.  LXII.). 


'  Institutes  of  Polity,  Civil  and  Bc- 
desiastical,  c.  19,  28  (Thorpe,  Ancient 
Lavs,  Ac.  of  Bngland,  II.  829,  887). 
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It  will  be  observed  that,  as  the  centory  adyanoed,  sacerdotal  mar- 
riage  became  more  and  more  common.  Indeed,  in  966,  Ratherius 
not  onlj  intimates  that  his  clergy  all  were  married,  but  declares  that 
if  the  canon  prohibiting  repeated  manriages  were  put  in  forcé,  only 
bojs  would  be  lefb  in  the  church,  while  even  they  would  be  ejected 
under  the  role  which  rendered  ineligible  the  offspring  of  illicit  unions ;  ^ 
and,  in  spite  of  his  eamest  asceticism,  he  only  ventares  to  prohibit 
his  clergy  from  conjugal  intercourse  during  the  periods  likewise  for- 
bidden  to  laymen,  such  tus  Advent,  Ohristmas,  Lent,  etc.'  It  was 
not  that  the  ancient  canons  were  forgotten,'  ñor  that  strenuous  efforts 
were  not  made  to  enforce  them,  but  that  the  temper  of  the  times 
created  a  spirit  of  personal  independence  so  complete  that  the  power 
of  the  ecdesiastical  authorities  seemed  utterly  inadeqnate  to  control 
the  growing  license.  About  the  year  988,  Gerard,  Archbishop  of 
Lorsch  and  Papal  Légate  for  Sonthem  Germany,  laid  befbre  Leo 
yn.  a  series  of  questions  relating  to  varioas  points  in  which  the 
ancient  canons  were  set  at  naoght  throughout  the  región  under  his 
supervisión.  Leo  answered  by  a  decretal  addressed  to  all  the  princes 
and  potentates  of  Europe,  in  which  he  laments  over  Gerard's  state- 
ment  of  the  public  manriages  of  priests,  and  replies  to  his  inquiry  as 
to  the  capacity  of  theír  children  for  ecclesiastícal  promotion.  The 
first  he  pronounces  forbidden  by  the  canons,  and  those  guilty  of  it 
he  orders  to  be  deprived  of  their  benéficos.  As  for  the  o&pring  of 
such  manriages,  however,  he  says  that  they  are  not  involved  in  the 
sins  of  their  parents.^ 

The  unusual  liberality  of  this  latter  declaration,  however,  was  not 
a  precedent.  The  church  always  endeavored  to  prevent  the  ordma- 
tion  of  the  children  of  ecclesiastics,  and  Leo,  in  permitting  it,  was 
only  yielding  to  a  pressure  which  he  could  not  withstand.  It  was  a 
most  dangerous  concession,  for  it  led  directly  to  the  establishment  of 
the  hereditary  principie.  An  efibrt  was  soon  after  made,  by  an 
appeal  to  the  temporal  power,  to  recover  the  ground  lost,  and  about 
the  year  940  Otho  the  Great  was  induced  to  issue  an  edict  prohibit- 
ing the  sons  of  deacons,  priests,  and  bishops  from  occupying  the 


^  Batherii  Itínerar.  c.  6. 

'  Ratherii  Synodica  c.  16. 

*  Gunzo  the  Grammarían,  in  his 
leamed  treatise,  makes  use  of  the  reoog- 
nized  celibacy  of  the  cleigy  as  a  oom- 


parison.  "Non  enim  una  eademque 
res  bona,  licet  «que  ómnibus  oonoeditur. 
Siauidem  nuptiaa,  laicis  conoeesce,  sacrís 
orainibus  denegantur."  —  Gunzonis 
Epist.  ad  Augienses. 

*  León.  PP.  VII.  Epist  16. 
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podtíons  of  notary,  jadge,  or  ooant^ — ^the  bare  necessity  of  which 
shows  how  numeróos  and  powerfiíl  the  class  had  already  beoome. 

Althongh,  as  early  as  925,  the  council  of  Spalatro  seemed  to  find 
nothing  to  condemn  in  a  single  marriage,  but  threatened  exoommoni- 
catión  against  those  who  so  far  forgot  themselves  as  to  oontract  a 
second,'  and  though  by  the  middle  of  the  centory  the  practico  had 
beoome  generally  established,  yet  some  rigid  prelates  continued  to 
keep  alive  the  memory  of  the  ancient  canons  by  finiüess  protests 
and  ineffectual  efforts  at  reform.  In  948,  the  synod  of  Engelheim, 
under  the  presidency  of  Marino,  Bishop  of  Ostia  and  Papal  Vicar, 
condemned  sach  marriages  as  incestuous  and  unlawfuL'  In  952,  at 
the  council  of  Augsburg,  the  assembled  Germán  and  Italian  prelates 
made  a  further  and  more  desperate  effort.  Deposition  was  pro- 
nounced  against  the  subdeacon,  deacon,  priest,  or  bishop  who  should 
take  to  himself  a  wife;  separation  of  those  already  married  was 
ordered,  and  even  the  lower  grades  of  the  clergy,  who  had  not  pre- 
yiously  been  subjected  to  any  such  rule,  were  commanded  to  observe 
the  strictest  continence.  An  attempt  was  also  made  to  prev^it  con- 
cubinage  by  visiting  suspected  women  with  stripes  and  diaving;  but 
there  evidently  was  some  difficulty  anticipated  in  enforcing  this,  for 
the  royal  power  is  invoked  to  prevent  secular  interferenoe  with  the 
sentence.^ 

This  stringent  legislation  of  course  preved  utterly  nugatory,  but, 
futile  as  it  was,  it  yet  awakened  considerable  opposition.  St.  Ulric, 
in  whose  episcopal  town  of  Augsburg  the  council  was  held,  addressed 
a  long  epistle  to  the  Pope,  remonstrating  against  his  efforts  to  enforce 
the  rule  of  celibacy,  and  arguing  the  question,  temperately  but 
forcibly,  on  the  grounds  both  of  scriptural  authority  and  of  expediency. 
He  pointed  out  how  much  more  obnozious  to  Divine  wrath  were  the 
promiscuous  and  nameless  crimes  indulged  in  by  those  who  were 
foremost  in  advocating  the  reform,  than  the  chaste  and  single  mar- 


1  GooBtit.  Otton.  ann.  940,  c.  12. 

'  Quod  8i  sacerdotes  incontinenter 
propter  ipsam  oontinentiam  prímam 
quam  sortitus  est,  separati  a  consortio 
celle,  teneat  uzorem;  sí  veré  aliam 
duxerít,  excommunicetur.  —  Goncil. 
Spalatens.  ann.  925  c.  15. 

The  passage  is  evidently  ooirupt»  but 
itB  intention  is  manifest.  The  reading 
BU^gested  by  Batthyani  may  be  reason- 
ably  accepted.  '^  Quod  si  sacerdotes  in- 
continentes propter  ipsam  continentiam 


quam  quis  prímam  sortitus  est,  separati 
a  consortio  cell»,  teneant  uxorem,  toler- 
antur;  si  vero  aliam  duxerínt,  exoom- 
municentur. ' '  ( Batthyani  Legg.  Eccles. 
Hungar.  I.  8SS-4.) 

•  Bichen  Hist.  Lib.  ii.  c.  81.  The 
canons  of  the  council,  however,  as  they 
have  reached  us,  are  silent  on  the  8ul>- 
ject. 

*  Concil.  Augustan.  ann.  952  c  1, 
4,11. 
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riages  of  the  clergy ;  and  the  violent  distortion  of  the  sacred  texts, 
bj  those  who  sought  authoríty  to  justify  the  canon,  he  not  unhappily 
characterized  as  straining  the  breast  of  Scrípture  until  it  yielded 
blood  in  place  of  milk.^ 

Deepite  the  inefficiency  of  theee  attempts,  the  clergy  were  not 
always  allowed  to  enjoj  their  unlawftd  domestic  tiee  in  peace,  and, 
where  the  votaríes  of  ascetícism  were  bold  and  determined,  the  con- 
test was  sometimes  severe.  The  nature  of  the  struggle  is  well  illns- 
trated  by  the  troubles  which  aróse  between  Ratherius  of  Verona  and 
the  ecdesiastics  of  his  diocese.  In  April,  967,  John  XIII.  held  a 
cooncil  at  Ravenna  which  oommanded  those  who  were  in  holy  orders 
to  give  up  at  once  either  their  wives  or  their  ministry,  and  Otho  the 
Great  was  indaced  to  issue  a  precept  confirming  this  peremptory 
decree.  Batherius  had  long  been  vainlj  wishing  for  some  anthority 
on  the  snbject  more  potent  than  the  ancient  and  now  obsolete  canons, 
and  on  his  retom  from  Ravenna  he  smnmoned  a  synod  for  the  pnr- 
pose  of  promulgating  the  new  regolations.  His  clergy  got  wind  of 
his  intention ;  very  few  of  them  obeyed  the  smnmons,  and  most  of 
those  who  carne  boldly  declared  that  they  would  neither  be  separated 
from  their  wives  ñor  abandon  their  functions ;  in  fiwst,  they  did  not 
scruple  to  maintain  that  marríage  was  not  only  permissible,  bnt  even 
necessary  to  protect  the  church  from  the  most  hideoas  vices.  The 
utmost  concession  he  could  obtain,  indeed,  carne  from  a  few  who 
endeavored  to  excuse  themselves  on  the  ground  of  poverty,  which 
did  not  enable  them  to  live  without  the  assistance  of  their  wives,  and 
who  professed  to  be  willing  to  sepárate  from  them  if  they  could  be 
assured  of  a  regular  stipend.'  Ratherius  had  passed  through  too 
many  vicissitudes  in  his  long  and  agitated  career  to  shrink  from  the 


1  Cod.  Bamberg.  Lib.  ii.  Epist.  10. 

St.  übric  is  noteworthy  as  the  first 
subject  of  papal  canonizatioxi)  having 
been  enrolled  in  the  calendar  by  the 
council  of  Borne  in  998.  That  príestly 
marriage  should  be  advocated  hj  so 
pious  and  venerable  a  father  was  of 
couTse  not  agreeable  to  the  sacerdotal 
party,  and  his  evidence  against  celi- 
Dacy  has  not  infi-equently  oeen  ruled 
out  of  court  by  discreditíng  the  au- 
thenticity  of  the  epistle.  The  compiler 
of  the  coUection  containing  it,  made 
in  1126,  prefixed  the  ñame  of  Nicholas 
as  that  of  the  pope  to  whom  it  was 
addressed,  and  as  St.  Ulríc  was  about 
equidistant  between  Nicholas  I.  in  the 


ninth  and  Nicholas  II.  in  the  eleventh 
century,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the 
epistle  was  addressed  to  the  latter,  on 
the  oocasion  of  his  reforms  in  1069, 
the  use  of  St.  Ulríc 's  ñame  being  as- 
sumed  as  a  mistake  of  the  compiler. 
That  this  is  not  so  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  already  in  1079  it  was  known 
as  St  Ulríc's,  being  oondemned  as 
such  in  that  year  bjr  Gregor^  VII. — 
*(  scríptam  quod  dicitur  sanctt  Oudal- 
rici  ad  papam  Nicholaum,  de  nuptiis 
presbiteronim"  fBemald.  Constant. 
Chron.  ann.  1079).  The  authentidty 
of  the  documenti  I  believe,  is  generally 
admitted  by  unprejudiced  orítics. 

•  Batherii  Discordia  c.  1,  6. 
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oollision,  now  that  he  was  backed  by  both  the  papal  and  imperial 
aothoríty.  He  promptly  threw  the  recalcitraiit  pastora  into  prison, 
declaring  that  they  shoold  lie  there  until  they  paid  a  heavy  fine  for 
the  benefit  of  the  cathedral  of  the  Virgin,  and  he  further  commanded 
the  presence  of  those  who  had  fidled  to  appear.  The  clergy  of  the 
diocese,  finding  that  the  resistanoe  of  inertia  was  nnayailing,  took 
more  decided  steps,  and  appealed  for  protection  to  the  temporal 
power,  in  the  person  of  Nanno,  Count  of  Verona.  He  promptly 
espoused  their  cause,  and  his  missus  Gilbert  forbade  their  obedience 
to  the  sommons  of  their  bishop  for  a  year.  Batheríus  remonstrated 
yehemently  against  the  assumption  of  Nanno  that  the  priests  were 
his  vassals,  subject  to  his  jorisdiction,  and  entitled  to  protection,  and 
he  lost  no  time  in  invoking  the  power  of  Otho,  in  a  letter  to  Am- 
brose,  the  Imperial  Chancellor.^  The  clergy  were  too  powerfbl; 
the  imperial  court  decided  against  the  bishop,  and  before  the  end  of 
the  year  Ratherins  was  forced  to  retire  from  the  unequal  contest  and 
to  take  refuge  in  the  peaceínl  abbey  of  Lobbes,  whence  he  had  been 
withdrawn  a  quarter  of  a  century  before  to  fill  the  see  of  Verona. 
Three  times  had  he  thus  been  driven  from  that  city,  and  an  inter- 
mediate  episcopate  of  Liége,  with  which  one  of  his  periods  of  exile 
was  gratified,  had  been  terminated  in  the  same  abmpt  manner  by  the 
unruly  clergy,  unable  to  endure  the  severity  of  his  virtue.*  How 
great  was  the  revolution,  to  the  unavailing  repression  of  which  he 
sacrificed  his  life,  is  shown  by  his  declaration,  two  yeara  before,  that 
ecclesiastics  differed  from  laymen  only  in  shaving  and  the  tonsure, 
in  some  slight  fáshioning  of  their  garments,  and  in  the  careless 
performance  of  the  church  ritual.  The  progress  of  sacerdotal  mar- 
riage  during  the  preceding  quarter  of  a  century  is  shown  by  a  similar 
comparison  drawn  by  Ratherius  some  thirty  yeara  before,  in  which 
matrimony  is  included  among  the  few  points  of  difference,  along  with 
shaying  and  the  tonsure.' 


1  Batheríi  Epist.  xi.,  xii. — ^Híb  letter 
to  the  Emprees  Adelaide,  announcing 
his  willingness  to  retire  ñt)m  the  con- 
test, and  to  seek  the  congenial  shades 
of  a  monastery,  is  most  uncourtly. 
(Epist.  XIII.) 

•  Buotgerí  Vit.  8.  Brunonis  c.  88. — 
Batheríus  consoled  himself  epigram- 
matically  hj  condensing  his  misfor- 
tunes  in  the  Leonino  verse—"  Veron» 
prsesul,  sed  ter  Ratherius  exsul.'^ 


■  De  Contempt.  Canon.  P.  ii.  c.  2. — 
Prseloquiorum  Lib.  v.  c.  18. 

The  existing  confusión  is  well  ex- 
emplifled  by  another  remark — "  Exper- 
tus  Bum  talem  qui  ante  ordinationem 
adulteríum  pérpetravit,  postea  quasi 
continenter  vixit;  alterum  qui  post 
ordinationem  uxorem  duxit;  et  iste 
illum,  ille  istum  carpebaf — De  Con- 
tempt. Canon.  P.  i.  c.  11. 
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That  the  Veroneee  clergy  were  not  alone  in  obtaming  from  the 
secular  potentates  protection  against  these  efibrtB  on  the  part  of 
reforming  bíshops,  is  evident  from  the  lamentations  of  Atto  of  Ver- 
oelli.  That  estimable  prelate  deplores  the  blindiiess  of  those  who, 
when  patemally  wamed  to  mend  their  evil  ways,  refíise  submission, 
and  seek  protection  from  the  nobles.  If  we  may  believe  him,  how- 
ever,  they  gained  but  little  by  this  course,  for  their  criminal  lives 
placed  them  at  the  mercy  of  the  secular  officials,  whose  threats  to 
seize  their  wives  and  children  could  only  be  averted  by  continual 
presents.  Thus  they  not  only  plundered  the  property  of  their 
churches,  but  forfeíted  the  respect  and  esteem  of  their  flocks ;  all 
reverenoe  for  them  was  thereby  destroyed,  and,  living  in  perpetual 
dread  of  the  punishment  due  to  their  excesses,  in  place  of  com- 
manding  obedience,  they  were  exposed  to  constant  oppression  and 
petty  tyranny.* 

When  prelates  so  sincere  and  so  eamest  as  Ratherius  and  Atto 
were  able  to  accomplish  so  little,  it  is  easy  to  understand  what  must 
have  been  the  condition  of  the  dioceses  intrusted  to  the  great  mass 
of  bishops,  who  were  rather  feudal  nobles  than  Ghristian  prelates. 
St.  Wolfgang  of  Ratisbon  might  issue  thousands  of  exhortations  to 
his  clergy,  inculcating  chastity  as  the  one  indispensable  virtue,  and 
might  laboriously  reform  his  monasteríes  in  which  monks  and  nuns 
led  a  life  almost  openly  secular ;'  but  he  was  well-nigh  powerless  for 
good  compared  with  the  potentialiiy  of  evil  conveyed  by  the  example 
of  such  a  bishop  as  Segenfrid  of  Le  Mans,  who,  during  an  episcopate 
which  lasted  for  thirty-three  years,  took  to  himself  a  wife  named 
Hildeberga,  and  who  stripped  the  church  for  the  benefit  of  his  son 
Alberic,  the  solé  survivor  of  a  numerous  progeny  by  her  whom  he 
caused  to  be  reverenced  as  his  JSpiscopissa;^  or  of  Archembald, 


*  Atton.  Vercell.  Epist.  9.  In  an- 
oüier  epistle  (No.  10)  Atto  oongratu- 
lates  himBelf  on  the  reform  of  some 
of  hÍB  clerj^i  and  threatens  the  contu- 
macioua  with  degradation. 

»  Othloni  Vit.  S.  Wolfkangi  c.  16, 
16, 17,  28. 

>  "Ad  cumulum  damnationis  su», 
accepit  mulierem,  nomine  Hildebur- 
gam,  in  senectute,  que,  inCTesso  illo  ad 
se,  ooncepit  et  peperit  filios  et  filias, 
&c."  The  chronicler  makes  the  end  of 
thÍB  aged  sinner  an  exampie  of  poetical 


justice  such  as  may  frequently  be  found 
in  the  monkish  annals  of  those  times — 
<'Qui  dum  esset  ñebotomatus,  nocte 
insecuta  dormivit  cum  Episcopissa; 
Qua  de  re  vulnus  coepit  intumescere,  et 
aolor  usque  ad  interiora  cordis  deve- 
nire."  Finding  his  end  approachin^, 
he  assumed  the  monastic  habit  and  to^ 
the  vows,  after  which  he  immediateiy 
expired. — ^Act.  Pontif.  Genoman.  c.  29 
(Dom  Bouquet,  X.  884-6). 

Fulbert  of  Ghartree  has  left  us  a 
lively  sketch  of  the  military  bishops 
of  the  períod. — *^  Tyrannoe  potíus  ap- 
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Archbishop  of  Sens,  who,  taking  a  íancy  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Peter, 
drove  out  the  monks  and  established  a  harem  of  concubineB  ín  the 
refectory,  and  installed  hÍB  hounds  and  hawks  in  the  cloister.^ 
Guarino  of  Modena  might  hope  to  stem  the  tide  of  license  by 
reñising  preferment  to  all  who  would  not  agree  to  hold  their  bené- 
ficos on  a  sort  of  fendal  tenure  of  chastity;'  bat  he  had  much  lees 
influence  on  his  age  than  snch  a  man  as  Alberíc  of  Marsico,  whose 
story  is  related  as  a  waming  by  Peter  Damiani.  He  was  mamed 
(for,  in  the  language  of  Damiani,  ^^  obscaena  meretricula"  may  safely 
be  translated  a  wife),  and  had  a  son  to  whom  he  transferred  bis 
bishopric,  as  though  it  had  been  an  hereditary  fief.  Growing  tired 
of  prívate  life,  however,  he  aspired  to  the  abbacy  of  Monte  Casino. 
That  humble  foimdation  of  St.  Benedict  had  become  a  formidable 
military  power,  of  which  its  neighbors  the  Capuans  stood  in  constant 
dread.  Alberíc  leagued  with  them,  and  a  plot  was  laid  by  which 
the  reigning  abbot's  eyes  were  to  be  plucked  out  and  Alberíc  placed 
in  possession,  for  which  service  he  agreed  to  pay  a  heayy  sum,  one- 
half  in  advance,  and  the  rest  when  the  abbot's  eyes  should  be  deliy- 
ered  to  him.  The  deed  was  accomplished,  but  while  the  envoys  were 
bearíng  to  Alberíc  the  bloody  tokens  of  snccess,  they  were  met  by 
tidings  of  bis  death,  and  on  comparing  notes  they  found  that  he  had 
expired  at  the  very  moment  of  the  perpetration  of  the  atrocious 
crime.' 

So  St.  Abbo  of  Fleury  might  exhaust  bis  eloquence  in  inculcating 
the  beauty  and  holiness  of  immaculate  puríty,  and  might  pile  au- 
thoríty  on  authority  to  demónstrate  the  punishments  which,  in  this 
world  and  the  next,  attended  on  those  who  disobeyed  the  rule  ;^  yet 
when  he  endeavored,  in  the  monastery  of  La  Réole,  a  dependency 
on  bis  own  great  abbey  of  Fleury,  to  put  bis  precepts  into  practico, 


pellabo,  <}ui  bellicis  occupati  neeotiis, 
multo  stipati  latus  milite,  solidarioB 
pietio  conauctmt,  ut  nullos  bsbcuIí  reges 
sut  príncipes  noTerím  adeo  instructos 
bellonim  legibus,  totam  armorum  dis- 
dplinam  in  pioclnctu  militisB  servare, 
digerere  turmas,  ordines  componere,  ad 
turbandam  ecclesi»  pacem,  et  Ohrísti- 
anorum,  licet  hostium,  sanguinem,  ef- 
ftindendum.'' — Fulbert.  Oamot.  Epist. 
112. 

1  Chron.  S.   Petri  Viví   (D'Achery 
Spicileg.  II.  470). 

'  This  singular  oath  has  been  pub- 


lished  by  Muratorí  (Antiq.  ItáL  Diss. 
XX  A — "Ego  Andrea  presbiter  pro- 
mitto  ooram  Deo  et  ómnibus  sanctis, 
et  tibi  Guarino  episoopo,  quod  cama- 
lem  commistionem  non  ñ¿iam;  et  si 
fecero,  et  onorís  mei  et  beneficio  eocle- 
sisB  perdam." 

'  S.  Petri  Damiani  Epist.  Lib.  nr. 
Epist.  8. — Leo  Marsicanus  (Chron. 
Cassinens.  Lib.  ii.  c.  16}  asserts  that 
in  bis  youth  he  himself  nad  seen  and 
oonveised  with  a  príest  who  had  been 
one  of  the  eye-bearers. 

^  Abbon.  Floriac.  Epist.  14. 
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the  recalcitrant  monks  flew  to  arms  and  mnrdered  him  in  the  most 
brutal  manner,  not  even  sparíng  the  faithfnl  Adalard,  who  was 
reverently  supporting  the  head  of  his  beloved  and  dying  master.* 
Damiani  might  well  ezdaim,  when  bewaUing  the  unfortonate  &te 
of  abbots,  on  whom  was  thrown  the  responsibilitj  of  the  moráis  of 
their  commnnities — 

Phinees  si  imitatur, 
Fugit  yel  expellitur ; 
Si  Eli,  tune  irrídetur 
Atque  parvipenditur ; 
Odiofius  est,  8i  fervens, 
Et  yllis,  si  tepidus.' 

How  little  disposed  were  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  in  general  to 
snstain  the  efforts  of  puritans  like  St.  Abbo  was  clearly  shown  in 
the  conncil  of  St.  Denis,  convened  in  995  for  the  purpose  of  restoring 
the  neglected  discipline  of  the  chnrch,  when,  passing  over  the  object 
of  its  assembling,  the  reverend  fathers  devoted  their  whole  attention 
to  the  more  practically  interesting  question  of  tithes.^ 

AU  prelates,  however,  were  not  either  feudal  chiefe  or  ascetic 
puritans.  Some,  who  were  pious  and  virtuous,  had  so  &t  become 
infected  with  the  prevailing  laxity  that  they  regarded  the  strícter 
canons  as  obsoleto,  and  offered  no  opposition  to  the  domestic  aspira- 
tions  of  their  clergy.  Thus  Gonstantine,  Abbot  of  the  great  house 
of  St.  Symphorian  of  Metz,  in  his  life  of  Adalbero  11.,  who  was 
Bishop  of  Metz  firom  984  to  1005,  actually  praises  him  for  his  lib- 
erality  in  not  reíusing  ordination  to  the  sons  of  priests,  and  attributes 
discreditable  motives  to  those  bishops  who  insisted  on  the  observance 
of  the  canons  prohibiting  all  such  promotions.^  As  Constantino  was 
a  monk  and  a  disciple  of  Adalbero,  the  tone  which  he  adopts  shows 


^  Alihough  Aimoin,  who  was  an  eye- 
witness,  does  not  specially  mention  the 
cause  that  ezcited  the  monks  to  un- 
^ovemable  ñiry,  yet  a  casual  allusion 
shows  that  women  were  responsible  for 
It. — "Offiterum,  tant»  cladis  compila- 
tores  certissime  agnoscentes  beatum 
obiisse  Abbonem,  certatim  cuncti  in 
fügam  vertuntur,  ita  ut,  terrís  reddito 
die,  ne  mulieres  quidam  in  universis 
forensibus  ipsius  yillee  invenirentur 
domibus'' — (Abbon.  Floriac.  Vit.  c. 
20)— and  the  day  after  his  death  ''  una 
ex  his  mulieríbuB  qu»  clamore  suo 
seditionem  ooncitaverant "  became  sud- 


denly  mad,  and  was  struck  with  in- 
curable leprosy — (Aimoin.  Mirac.  8. 
Abbonis  c.  2). 

*  Damián.  Garm.  ccxzi. 

*  Aimoin.  Vit.  S.  Abbonis  c.  9. 

*  Episoopi  sui  temporis  aliqui  fastu 
superbiflB,  aliqui  simplicitate  oordis, 
filioe  seecularium  sacerdotum  ad  sacros 
ordines  admittere  dedignabantur,  neo 
ad  clerícatum  eos  recipere  volentes; 
hic  yero  beatus,  neminem  despiciens, 
neminem  spemens,  passim  cunctos 
recipiebat. — Oonstant.  8.  Symphor. 
Vit.  Adalberon.  II.c.  24. 
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that  the  higher  prelates  and  the  regalar  clergy  were  b^inning  to 
recognize  sacerdotal  marriage  as  a  necesaity  of  the  age.  Thia  yiew 
Í8  strengthened  by  the  fihct  that  no  effort  to  reform  an  abnse  so  nni- 
versal  was  made  at  the  great  synod  of  Dortmond,  held  in  1005  for 
the  spedal  parpóse  of  restoring  the  discipline  of  the  chorch.^ 

How  completely,  indeed,  marriage  carne  to  be  r^arded  as  a  matter 
of  ooarse  is  manifest  when,  in  1019,  an  assembly  of  Germán  bishops, 
with  the  Emperor  St.  Henry  at  their  head,  gravely  deliberated  over 
the  knotty  qaestion  whether,  when  a  noble  permitted  his  serf  to  enter 
into  holy  orders,  and  the  ser^  presaming  apon  his  new-bom  dignities 
and  the  wealth  of  his  benefices,  marríed  a  free  woman  and  endeavored 
to  withhold  his  children  from  the  servitude  which  he  still  owed  to  his 
master,  such  infiraction  of  his  master*s  rights  conld  be  permitted  ont 
of  respect  to  his  sacerdotal  character.  Long  and  vehement  was  the 
argoment  among  the  leamed  prelates,  ontil  finally  St.  Henry  decided 
the  point  aathorítatívely  by  pronouncing  in  fiívor  of  the  servitude  of 
the  children.' 

Bnt  perhaps  the  most  instractive  illustration  of  the  character  and 
.  temper  of  the  age  may  be  found  in  the  three  prelates  who  for  more 
ihan  a  centory  fiQled  the  rích  and  powerfiíl  archiepiscopal  see  of 
Bonen.  Hngh,  whose  episcopate  lasted  from  942  to  989,  wafi  nom- 
inated  at  a  period  when  William  Longsword,  Dnke  of  Normandy, 
was  contemplating  retirement  from  the  world  to  shroud  his  almost 
regal  dignity  under  the  cowl  of  the  monk,  yet  what  little  is  known 
of  his  archbishop  is  that,  thoogh  he  was  a  monk  in  habit,  he  was  an 
habitual  yiolator  of  the  laws  of  God' — ^in  short,  we  may  presume,  a 
man  well  suited  to  the  wild  half-pagan  times  which  witnessed  the 
assassination  of  Duke  William  and  the  minoríty  of  Richard  the 
Fearless.  On  his  death,  in  989,  Duke  Richard,  whose  piety  was  in- 
oontestably  proved  by  the  liberality  of  his  monastic  foundations  and 
by  his  seal  for  the  puríty  of  his  monkish  proteges,^  filled  the  vacant 
see  with  his  son  Robert,  who  held  the  position  until  1037.     Robert 

1  Dithmar.  Meneberg.  Lib.  vi.  c.  24. 

«  S.  Heinrici  Scntent  de  Conjug. 
Gleric.  (PatrologísB  T.  140  p.  281). 

*  A  nullo  Bcríptorum  qui  de  illo  sive 
de  episcopio  ejus  locuti  sunt,  laudatus 
eet.  Palam  memorant  quod  habitu  non 
opere  monachus  ñierít. 

SaooMBÜ  Hugo,  legis  Domini  yiolator 
Clara  stirpe  tatas,  sed  Cbristi  lamine  oasias. 
— Order.  Vital.  Lib.  v.  c.  10  ¡  41. 


*  About  the  year  990,  for  instance, 
we  flnd  Duke  Kichard  reforming  the 
oelebrated  Abbey  of  Fécamp  and  re- 
placing  with  Benedictines  the  fonner 
occupants — canons  whoee  secular  mode 
of  life  outraged  his  pioua  sensibilities — 
'^oontigit  Fiscannenses  canónicos  alio- 
Tum  canonicorum  mores  imitari,  latas 
perditionis  yias  ingredi,  et  rerum  tem- 
poralium  luxus  et  desidias  yoluptuoee 
sectari." — Anón.  Fiscannens.  c.  17. 
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waa  publiclj  and  openlj  married,  and  bj  bis  wife  Herleva  be  bad 
three  sons,  Ricbard,  Rodolf,  and  William,  to  wbom  be  distríbuted  bis 
vaat  poBsessions.  Ordericus,  tbe  oonscientíous  cenobite  of  tbe  twelftb 
century,  looks,  in  trutb,  somewbat  afikance  at  ibis  disregard  of  tbe 
ralee  accepted  in  bis  own  time,^  jet  no  bbime  seems  to  bave  attacbed 
to  Bobert  in  tbe  eetimation  of  bis  contemporaríes.  Tbe  ümílj 
cbronicler  cbaracterizes  bim  as  ^^Robert  bons  clers,  bonestes  bom/' 
and  assures  os  tbat  be  was  bigblj  esteemed  as  a  wise  and  learned 

prelate 

Li  secunz  Ai  genz  e  aperz 
Et  si  ñi  apelez  Boberz. 
Clerc  en  firent,  mult  aprist  bieiii 
Si  fl  sage  sor  tote  ríen; 
De  Boem  out  l'aroeyeBquié 
Honoré  Ai  mult  e  preisié.' 

His  successor,  Mauger,  son  of  Duke  Ricbard  II.,  and  arcbbisbop 
from  1037  to  1064,  was  wortby  of  bis  predecessors.  Abandoned  to 
worldlj  and  camal  pleasures,  bis  Ugitímate  son  Micbael  was  a  dis- 
tingoisbed  knigbt,  and  balf  a  century  later  stood  bigb  in  tbe  &yor  of 
Heniy  I.  of  England,  in  wbose  court  be  was  personally  known  to 
tbe  bistorian.*  Tbe  times  were  cbanging,  bowever,  and  Mauger  felt 
tbe  fhll  effects  of  reformatory  zea!,  for  be  was  deposed  in  1054;  tbe 
see  was  bestowed  on  St.  Manrilio,  a  Norman,  wbo  as  abbot  of  Santa 
María  in  Florence  bad  been  dríven  out  and  nearly  poisoned  to  deatb 
by  bis  monks  on  account  of  tbe  severity  of  bis  rule,  and  tbe  Norman 
clergy,  as  we  sball  see  bereafter,  experienced  tbeir  sbare  of  suffering 
in  tbe  mutation  of  discipline. 


Notwitbstanding  tbis  aU-peryading  laxity,  tbe  canons  of  tbe 
cburcb  remained  unaltered,  and  tbeir  full  forcé  was  tbeoretically 
admitted.  Hopeless  eflforts,  moreover,  were  occasionaily  made  to  re- 
establisb  tbem,  as  in  tbe  council  of  Anse  in  990,  wbicb  reminded 


^  Nam  conjugexn  nomine  Herlevam, 
ut  comesi  habuit,  ex  qua  tres  fllios, 
Richaidum.  Radulfüm  et  Ouillelmum 
genuit;  quibuB  Ebroicensem  comitatum 
et  alioe  honores  amplissimos  secundum 
jufl  ssBCuli  distribuit. — Ordene.  Vital, 
Lib.  V.  c.  10  2  42. 

So  in  tbe  NormannisB  Nova  Chronica, 
publisbed  by  Chéruel  in  1850,  *<  Iste 
Itobertus  ftiit  uzoratus,  et  ex  Herleva 
oonjuffe  sua  tres  filioe  habuit,  Richar- 
dum,  Kadulñim  et  Willelmum." 


'  Bénoit,  Obronique  des  Ducs  de 
Normandie,  y.  82427,  24912.  We  may 
fairly  conclude  from  tbese  expressions 
tbat  Robert  was  educated  for  tbe  priest- 
hood. 

>  YoluptatibuB  camis  mundanisque 
curís  indecenter  inbaosit,  flliumque 
nomine  Michaelem  probum  militem  et 
legitimum  senuit,  quem  in  Anglia  lam 
senem  rex  Henricus  honorat  et  diligit. 
—Ordene.  Vital.  Lib.  y.  c.  10  J  48. 
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tibe  dergy  that  interooorse  with  wives  after  ordination  waa  punishable 
with  forfeiture  of  benefice  and  deprívation  of  priestly  ñinctions;^ 
and  in  that  of  Poitiere  about  the  year  1000,  which  prohibited  conca- 
bines  nnder  pain  of  degradation.'  In  a  BÍmilar  spirit,  a  Penitential 
of  the  períod  recapitolates  the  severo  punishments  of  a  former  age, 
inyolying  d^radation  and  fearñiUy  long  terms  of  penance.*  All 
this,  however,  was  practicallj  a  deE^l  letter.  The  person  who  best 
represents  the  active  intelligence  of  the  age  was  Gerbert  of  Aurillac, 
the  most  enlightened  man  of  his  time,  who,  after  occapying  the 
archiepisoopal  seats  of  Rheims  and  Ravenna,  finallj  became  pope 
nnder  the  ñame  of  Silvester  II.  The  lightness  with  which  he  treats 
the  sabject  of  celibacy  is  therefore  &irlj  a  measure  of  the  views 
entertained  by  the  mling  spirits  of  the  chorch,  beyond  the  narrow 
bounds  of  cloistered  asceticism.  Gerbert,  describing  in  a  sermón  the 
reqnisites  of  the  episcopal  and  sacerdotal  offices,  barely  refers  to  the 
"nnins  nzoris  vir,"  which  he  seems  to  regard  in  an  allegorical  rather 
than  in  a  literal  sense;  he  scarcely  aUudes  to  chastity,  while  he 
dilates  with  much  energy  on  simony,  which  he  tmly  characterizes  as 
the  almoet  universal  vice  of  his  contemporaries.^  So  when,  in  997, 
he  convened  the  council  of  Ravenna  to  regálate  the  discipline  of  his 
chnrch,  he  paid  no  attention  whatever  to  incontinence,  while  strenu- 
onsly  endeavoring  to  root  out  simony.'^  At  an  earlier  period,  while 
Abbot  of  Bobbio,  in  an  epistle  to  his  patrón,  the  Emperor  Otho  11., 
refuting  various  calumnies  of  his  enemies,  he  alludes  to  a  report  oí 
his  having  a  wife  and  children  in  terms  which  show  how  little  im- 
portance  he  attached  to  the  accusation.* 


^  Goncíl  Ansan.  ann.  990  c.  6. 

»  Concil.  Pictayiens.  c.  ann.  1000  c. 


*  Si  clericus  superiorís  gradúa,  qui 
uxorem  habuit,  et  poet  oonfessionem  vel 
honorem  clericatus  iterum  eam  oo^o- 
▼erít,  Bciat  sibi  adulteriuxn  oommiBisse, 
sicut  superiore  sententia  uniuquisque 
Jnxta  oraine  suo  poeniteat  [i.  e.  dia- 
conus  et  monachi  Tii.  (annoe)  iii.  ex 
hÍB  pane  et  aqua.  PreBoyter  x.  Epis- 
copuB  XII.,  y.  ex  his  pane  et  aqua.] 
...  Si  quis  clericus  aut  monachus 
postquam  se  devoverít  ad  ssecularem 
nabitum  iterum  reversus  ftierit  aut 
uxoxem  duxerít,  x.  annos  poeniteat,  iii. 
ex  his  in  pane  et  aqua,  nunquam  postea 


in    conjugium    copuletur. — Judicium 
Poenitentis  ex  Sacrament  Rhenaug. 

*  Gerberti  Sermo  de  Informat  Epis- 
copor. 

B  Gerberti  Opp.  p.  197  sqq.  (Ed. 
Migne). 

•  "  Taceo  de  me  (^uem  novo  locutionis 
genere  equum  emissarium  susurrant, 
uxorem  et  filies  habentem,  propter 
partem  fiuniliaB  me»  de  Francia  recol- 
lectam.'' — Gerberti  Epist.  Sect.  I.  No. 
XI. — Gterbert's  reputation  for  sanctity 
is  not  such  as  to  render  scandalous  the 
suspicion  that  the  family  thus  gathered 
around  him  might  affoid  legitimate  oo- 
casion  forgossip,  notwithstandinff  his 
abbacy  and  the  fact  that  he  had  oeen 
bred  in  a  convent. 
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Such,  at  the  opening  of  the  eleventh  century,  was  the  condition 
of  the  church  aa  regarás  aacetic  celibacy.  Though  the  ancient 
canons  were  stQl  theoretically  in  forcé,  they  were  practically  obeolete 
everywhere.  Legitímate  marriage  or  promiflcuous  profligacy  wae 
almost  universal,  in  some  places  nnconcealed,  in  others  covered  with 
a  thin  yeil  of  hypocrisy,  according  as  the  temper  of  the  nding 
prelate  might  be  indulgent  or  severe.  So  fiur,  therefore,  Latín 
Ghristíanity  had  gained  but  litüe  in  its  stniggle  of  six  centuríes 
with  human  nature.  Whether  the  next  eight  liundred  years  will 
show  a  more  favorable  result  remains  for  us  to  develop. 

Before  proceeding,  however,  to  discuss  the  events  of  the  succeed- 
ing  century,  it  will  be  well  to  cast  a  rapid  glance  at  a  portion  of 
Ohristendom,  the  isolatíon  of  which  has  thus  fiír  precluded  it  firom 
receiving  attentíon. 
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Whatevbr  of  virtue  or  purity  may  have  distinguished  the  chorch 
of  Britain  under  Román  domination  waa  speedilj  extingoished  in 
the  confiísion  of  the  Saxon  oocupation.  Gildas,  who  flourished  in 
the  first  half  of  the  sixth  centory,  describes  the  clergj  of  his  time 
as  atterlj  comipt.^  He  apparently  would  have  been  satisfied  if  the 
bishops  had  followed  the  Apostolic  precept  and  contented  themsolves 
with  being  husbands  of  one  wife;  and  he  complains  that  instead  of 
bringing  np  their  children  in  chastity,  the  latter  were  comipted  by 
the  eyil  example  of  their  parents.^  Under  Saxon  rule,  Ghristianity 
was  probably  well-nigh  trampled  out,  except  in  the  remoter  moun- 
tain  distrícts,  to  be  subsequently  restored  in  its  sacerdotal  form  under 
the  direct  auspices  of  Borne. 

Meanwhile,  the  Brítish  Isles  were  the  theatre  of  another  and  in- 
dependent  religious  movement.  While  the  Saxons  were  subverting 
Ghristianity  in  Britain,  St.  Patrick  was  successfully  engaged  in  lay- 
ing  the  foundations  of  the  Irish  church.'  We  have  seen  (p.  76)  that 
celibacy  was  not  one  of  the  rules  enforced  in  the  infant  Irish 


^  Ita  ut  derici  (quod  non  absque 
dolore  cordis  fateor)  impudicifbilineues, 
ebríi,  turpis  lucri  cupídi,  habentes  fidem, 
et  ut  veríufl  dicam,  infidelitatem,  in 
oonscientia  impura,  non  probati  in 
bona,  sed  in  malo  opere  prsBBciti  minis- 
trantes, et  innúmera  crimina  habentes, 
sacro  ministerio  adsciscantur. — GildsB 
de  Bxcid.  Britan.  Pt  iii.  cap.  28— Cf. 
cap.  1,  2,  8. 

*  ^^Ünius  uxoria  virum.^^  Quid  ita 
apud  nos  queque  oontemnitur,  ^uasi 
non  audiretur,  vel  ídem  dicere  et  Yirum 
uxorum?  .  .  .  Sed  quid  erit,  ubi  nec 
pater  neo  fllius  mali  genitoris  exemplo 
prayatus  conspicitur  castus? — Giídie 
loe.  oit. 


>  Modem  criticism  has  raised  doubts 
as  to  the  ezistence  of  St.  Patrick. 
Whether  thev  are  welLgrounded  or  not 
is  a  matter  of  little  importance  here,  as 
we  are  concemed  only  with  the  institu- 
tions  bearing  his  ñame,  which  institu- 
tions  undoubtedly  did  ezist.  Mean- 
while  I  may  add  that  few  remote  events 
appear  to  rest  on  better  authoríty  than 
the  conversión  of  the  Gkteidhil,  about 
the  year  488,  by  a  person  known  to  his 
contemporaries  as  Patraic,  or  Patricius ; 
and  the  ñame  of  Gain  Patraic  applied 
to  the  secular  code  attributed  to  nim, 
dates  fix>m  a  very  high  antiquity. — See 
Senchus  Mor,  Hancock 's  EÜ.  Yol.  I. 
Dublin,  1866. 
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church;  but  this  waa  of  oomparativelj  litde  moment,  for  that  chorch 
was  almcNSt  exclusivelj  monastic  in  its  character,  and  preserved  the 
strictest  views  as  to  tíie  observance  of  the  vows  bj  those  who  had 
once  taken  them.^  That  the  principies  thus  established  were  long 
preserved  is  evident  from  a  curious  collection  of  Hibemian  canons, 
made  in  the  eighth  century,  of  which  selections  have  been  published 
by  d'Achery  and  Marténe.  Some  of  these  are  credited  bj  the  com- 
pilers  to  Gildas,  and  thus  show  the  discipline  of  the  early  British  aa 
well  as  of  the  Irish  church.'  Their  tendency  is  towards  the  purest 
asceticism.  A  penance  of  forty  days  was  even  enjoined  on  the 
ecdesiastic  who,  without  thought  of  evil,  indulged  in  the  pleasure  of 
converse  with  a  woman.*  So  in  Ireland,  a  council  held  in  672 
decrees  that  a  priest  guilly  of  unchastity,  although  removable  accord- 
ing  to  the  strict  rule  of  discipline,  may  be  allowed,  if  truly  con- 
trito, to  retain  his  position  on  undergoing  ten  years  of  penitence^ — 
an  altemative,  one  might  think,  rather  of  severity  than  of  men^. 
One  canon  attributed  to  Gildas  shows  that  in  the  British  monastic 
system  unchastity  was  considered  the  most  heinous  of  offences,  and 
also  that  it  was  sufficiently  common;'  while  another  alludes  to  the 
same  vice  among  prelates  as  justifying  inunediate  excommunication.* 
The  missionary  career  by  which  the  Irish  church  repaid  the  debt 
that  it  owed  to  Ghristianity  is  well  known,  and  the  form  of  &ith 
which  it  spread  was  almost  exclusively  monastic.  Luanus,  one  of 
the  monks  of  Benchor,  is  said  to  have  founded  no  less  than  a  hundred 
monasterios;^  and  when  Columba  established  the  Ghristian  religión 
in  Scotland,  he  carried  with  him  this  tendency  to  asceticism  and 
inculcated  it  among  his  Pictish  neophytes.  His  Rule  enjoins  the 
most  absoluto  purity  of  mind  as  well  as  body;^  and  that  his  teach- 
ings  were  long  obeyed  is  evident  when  we  find  that,  a  hundred  and 


1  Synod.  S.  Pataicii  c.  9, 17  (Haddan 
éa  Stubbfi  II.  828-9)— Synod.  II.  S. 
Patricii  c.  17,  21  (Ibid.  885-6). 

*  Pnefat.  Gild»  de  Poenitent.  cap.  1 
(Martene  Thesaur.  IV.  7). 

'  Lib.  de  Bemed.  Peccat.  cap.  de 
Fomicat.  (Martene  IV.  28].— Cf. 
Bynod.  Aquilón.  Brítan.  cap.  1  (Ibid. 
p.9). 

*  In  thifi  long  coune  of  penance, 
ihree  monthB  were  to  be  spent  in  soli- 
tary  confinement,  with  bread  and  water 
at  night;  then  eighteen  months  in  fkst- 


in^  on  bread  and  water;  then  bread 
and  water  three  days  in  the  week  for 
five  years  and  three  months ;  then  bread 
and  water  on  FiidayB  for  the  remaining 
three  years. — Gratian.  Dist.  lxxzii.  c. 
6. 

^  ArbedocetHaelhucarLib.  xxxviii. 
cap.  7  (D'Achery  L  500). 

*  Haddan   &    Stubbe,    Councils    of 
Great  Britain,  I.  112. 

*  Bemardi  Vit  S.  Halaohi»  cap.  vi. 
^  S.  Columbani  Begul.  cap.  vi. 
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fifty  yearB  later,  his  disciples  are  praised  for  the  chastity  and  zeal 
of  their  self-denying  lives  by  the  Venerable  Bede,  who  was  fiílly 
alive  to  the  importance  of  the  role,  and  who  would  have  wasted  no 
snch  admiration  on  them  had  they  lived  in  open  disregard  of  it.^ 
Equally  convincing  is  the  &ct  that  Scotland  and  the  Islands  were 
clainied  to  be  under  the  sapremacy  of  the  see  of  Tork,  and  that 
during  the  long  controyersy  reqoisite  to  break  down  their  schismatic 
notions  respecting  the  date  of  Easter  and  the  shape  of  the  tonsure, 
not  a  word  waa  said  that  can  lead  to  the  sapposition  that  they  held 
any  nnorthodox  views  on  the  íar  more  important  subject  of  sacer- 
dotal purity.* 

When,  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  Anglo-Saxon  invasión, 
Gregory  the  Qreat  ondertook  the  conversión  of  the  islanders,  the 
missionaries  whom  he  despatched  under  Angostin  of  course  carried 
vrith  them  the  views  and  ideas  which  then  held  undisputed  sway  in 
Borne.  Apparently,  however,  asceticism  found  little  &vor  at  first 
vrith  the  new  converts,  rendering  it  difiScolt  for  Angnstin  to  obtain 
snfficient  co-laborers  among  his  disciples,  for  he  applied  to  Gregory 
to  leam  whether  he  might  allow  those  who  could  not  restrain  tíbeir 
passions  to  marry  and  yet  remain  in  the  ministry.  To  this  Gregory 
replied  evaaively,  stating,  what  Augostin  already  knew,  that  the 
lower  grades  might  marry,  but  making  no  reference  whatever  to  the 
higher  orders.*  He  apparently  did  not  wish  to  aasume  the  responsi- 
bility  of  relaxing  the  role,  while  willing  perhaps  to  connive  at  its 


^  Beliquit  (Columbanus^  succeafiores 
magna  continentia  ac  divino  amore 
T^ularique  institutione  insignes  .  .  . 
pietatis  et  castitatis  opera  diligenter 
obeervantee  (Bed»  Hist.  Eccles.  Lib. 
lu.  c.  4,  cf.  ako  c.  26).  Bede's  ortho- 
dozy  on  the  subject  is  unquestionable : 
"  Saceidotibus  ut  semper  altari  queant 
assisterCí  semper  ab  uzoríbus  conti- 
nendum,  semper  castitas  observanda 
pTSBcipitur''  (In  Luc»  Evang.  Ex- 
posit.  Lib.  I.  cap.  1). — *<  Quanta  sunt 
maledictione  digni  qui  prohibent  nu- 
bere  et  dispositionem  coelestis  decreti 
qoasi  a  diabolo  repertam  condemnant  ? 
.  .  .  sed  magis  honoranda,  majore  est 
digna  benedictione  vir^initas.^'  (Hex- 
ssmeron.  Lib.  i.  sub  tit.  Benedizitque 
lilis.)  See  also  De  Tabemac.  Lib.  iii. 
c.  9,  already  referred  to  (p.  66). 


'  See,  for  instance,  the  proceedings 
of  the  svnod  of  Whitby  in  664,  where 
the  difrerences  between  the  Scottish 
and  Román  observances  were  fülly  dis- 
cussed  (Spelman.  Concil.  I.  145).  So 
when,  in  638,  Honoríus  I.  addíressed 
the  Scottish  deigy,  reproving  their 
false  computation  of  Easter  and  their 
Pelagianism,  he  made  no  allusion  to 
any  want  of  clerical  purity  (Bed»  Hist. 
Eccles.  Lib.  ii.  c.  19). 

•  **  Opto  enim  doceri  an  clerici  conti- 
nere  non  valentes,  possint  contnJiere ; 
et  si  contraxerint,  an  debeant  ad  ssacu- 
lum  rediré"— to  whidí  Gregory  re- 
sponds  with  a  lon^  exhortation  as  to  the 
duties  of  the  '*  clenci  extra  sacros  ordines 
constituti " — Gregor,  I.  Regist.  Lib.  xi. 
Epist  Ixiy.  Bespons.  2. 
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suspensión  in  order  to  encourage  the  infant  Anglican  chorch.     If 
80,  the  indulgence  was  but  temporary. 

The  attempt  has  been  made  to  prove  that  marriage  was  permitted 
in  the  earlj  Saxon  church,  and  support  for  this  supposition  has  been 
sought  from  a  oíanse  in  the  Dooms  of  King  Ina,  of  which  the  date 
is  about  the  year  700,  fixing  the  wer-gild  of  the  son  of  a  bishop. 
But  the  rubric  of  the  law  shows  that  it  refers  rather  to  a  godson;^ 
and  even  if  it  were  not  so,  we  haye  alreadj  seen  how  often  in  Franoe, 
at  the  same  period,  the  episcopal  office  was  bestowed  on  eminent  or 
influential  laymen,  who  were  obliged  on  its  acoeptance  to  part  with 
their  wives.  The  Magdeburg  Centuriators,  indeed,  describe  a  council 
held  in  London  in  712  or  714,  hj  which  image-worship  was  intro- 
duced  and  separation  between  priests  and  their  wives  was  decreed,' 
but  there  is  no  authority  cited,  ñor  is  such  an  assembly  elsewhere 
alluded  to,  even  Cave  pronouncing  it  evidently  supposititious.' 

These  speculations  are  manifestly  groundless.  The  oelebrated 
Theodore,  who  was  Archbishop  of  Ganterbury  from  668  to  690,  in  his 
Líber  PoenitenticUiSy  forbids  the  marriage  of  the  clergy  under  pain  of 
deposition,  and  all  intercourse  with  such  wives  was  punished  by  Ufe- 
long  penance  as  laymen ;  not  only  were  digami  ineligible  to  ordination, 
but  also  even  those  who  had  kept  concubinos;  and  the  zeal  for  purity 
is  carried  so  fiu*  that  even  baptism  performed  by  priests  guilty  of  for- 
nication  was  pronounced  invalid  and  had  to  be  repeated — ^an  ezpres- 
sion  of  reprobation  which  it  would  be  hard  to  parallel  elsewhere  in  the 
history  of  the  church.^  When  such  were  the  views  of  the  primate,  and 
such  were  the  laws  which  he  prescribed,  we  cannot  imagine  that  under 
his  vigorous  rule  these  canons  were  permitted  to  be  inoperative  in  a 
church  sufficiently  enlightened  to  produce  the  leaming  and  piety  of 
men  like  Bede  and  St.  Aldhelm ;  where  the  admiration  of  virginity  was 
as  great  as  that  which  finds  utterance  in  the  writings  of  these  íathers,'^ 

^  Si  episcopi  flliuB  8it,  sit  dimidium  i     &  See,  for   instance,  St    Aldhelm' 
hoc  (Lee.  InsB  c.  lxxyi.).    The  rubric  I  rhapeodies,  <<  De  laudibus  yii^itatis '' 
of  tne  Uiw  is^'De  occidente  filiolum  i  and  *<De  laudibus  vii^inum."     The 
yel  paiainum  alicujus  "  (ThoTpe,  An-  |  orthodozy  of  Bede  on  Üiis  question  has 
cient  LawB  of  England,  II.  472).  |  already  heen  alluded  to. 

«  Deniquepiomulgaturdecretum  .  .  .       Aocoiding  to  the  legend,  St.  AldheUn 


tried  his  virtue  by  the  same  crucial  ex- 
perimenta as  those  resorted  to  by  some 
of  the  ardent  devotees  of  the  thiid 
century,  concealing  his  motive  in  order 
that  his  humility  mieht  enjoy  the 
benefit     of    undeservea    reprobation. 

^ "Sanctí  Aldelmi  Malmesbunensis,  qui 

184-67 192)'"  ^  '  ^^*^  d^**  puellas,  unam  ab  uno  latero. 


de  abdicandis  saceraotum  uxoríbus. — 
Spelman.  Goncil.  I.  216. 

'  Cave,    Script.    Eccles.    Hist.    pp. 
424-6  (Hd.  1705). 

*  Theodori  PoBnitent.  i.  ix.  1,  4,  6,  6, 
10;  II.  ü.  12  (Haddan  &  Stubbs,  III. 
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and  the  principies  of  asceticism  were  so  inflnential  as  to  lead  a  power- 
fíü  monarch  like  Ina  to  retire  with  his  queen,  Ethelberga,  from  the 
throne  which  he  had  glorionslj  filled,  to  the  holj  restrictions  of  a 
monastic  life. 

Ecgberht,  who  was  Archbishop  of  York  from  732  to  766,  is  almost 
equallj  decisive  in  his  condemnation  of  priestly  irregalarities,  though 
he  retnmed  to  the  received  doctrine  of  the  chnrch  that  baptism  conld 
not  be  repeated.^  It  is  also  probable  that  even  the  Britons,  who 
derived  their  Christianity  from  the  older  and  purer  sources  of  the 
primitive  chorch,  preserved  the  rule  with  eqnal  reverence.  At  the 
request  of  a  national  council,  St.  Aldhelm  addressed  an  epistle  to 
the  Welsh  king,  Geruntius,  to  induce  him  to  reform  his  church  so  as 
to  bring  it  within  the  palé  of  Gatholic  unity.  To  accomplish  this, 
he  argües  at  length  upon  the  points  of  difference,  discussing  the 
yarious  errors  of  fidth  and  discipline,  such  as  the  shape  of  the  ton- 
sure,  the  date  of  Easter,  &c.,  but  he  is  silent  with  regard  to  marriage 
or  ooncubinage.'  Had  the  Welsh  church  been  schismatic  in  this 
respect,  so  ardent  a  celibatarian  as  Aldhelm  would  certainlj  not 
have  omitted  all  reference  to  a  subject  of  so  much  interest  to  him. 
The  inference  is  therefore  justifiable  that  no  difference  of  this  nature 
ezisted. 

We  maj  fiúrlj  conclude  that  the  discipline  of  the  church  in  these 
matters  was  reasonably  well  maintained  bj  the  Saxon  dergy,  with 
the  ezception  of  the  monasteries,  the  moráis  of  which  institutions 
appear  to  have  been  deplorably  and  incurablj  loóse.  About  the 
middle  of  the  seventh  century  John  lY.  reproyee  the  laxity  of  the 
Saxon  monasticism  under  which  the  holj  yirgins  did  not  hesitate  to 
marry.*  In  784  we  find  Bede,  in  an  epistle  to  Ecgberht  of  York, 
adyising  him  to  créate  sufiragan  bishoprics  and  to  endow  them  from 
the  monastic  foundations,  of  which  there  were  a  countless  number 
totally  neglectíul  of  all  monastic  discipline,  whose  reformation  could 
apparently  be  accomplished  in  no  other  way.^  St.  Bonifiíce,  whose 
zeal  on  the  subject  has  already  been  sufficiently  made  manifest,  about 


alteram  ab  altero,  singulis  noctibus  ut 
ab  hominibus  diffamaretur,  a  Deo  vero 
cui  nota  ñierat  conscientia  ipsiiu  et 
oontinentia  copioeius  in  ñitumm  remu- 
neraretiir,  Jacuisse  describí  tur/' — 
GKiald.  Cambrens.  Oemm.  Eocles.  Dist. 
II.  oap.  XY. 

^  Eogbertí  PoBoitent.  i.  ii.  8 ;  it.  2, 


7,    8;     V.    1-22.— EjiMd.    Dialog.    v. 
(Haddan  &  Stubbs,  III.  400,  419-28). 

*  Epist   ad    G^runtium. — ^Aldbelmi 
Opp.  p.  88  (Ed.  Oxon.  1844). 

*  Johan.  PP.  IV.  Epist.  iii. 

*  Bed»  Epist.  n. 
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the  year  746  paosed  in  his  reformation  of  the  French  priesthood  to 
urge  upon  Guthbert,  Archbishop  of  Ganterbury,  the  necessily  of 
repressíng  the  vices  of  the  Saxon  ecclesiastics.  He  dwells  at  con- 
siderable length  apon  their  various  crimes  and  misdemeanors — dronk- 
enness,  unclerical  garments,  neglect  of  their  sacred  functions,  &c. — 
but  he  does  not  acense  them  of  nnchastily,  which  he  conld  not  well 
have  avoided  doing  had  there  been  oolorable  groonds  for  such  a 
charge.  In  fact,  the  only  allusion  connected  with  the  question  in 
his  epistle  is  a  request  that  some  restrictions  should  be  laid  upon  the 
permissions  granted  to  women  and  nuns  for  pilgrimage  to  Borne,  on 
acconnt  of  the  attendant  dangers  to  their  virtae;  in  illustration  of 
which  he  states  the  lamentable  &et  that  scarcely  a  city  in  Lombardy, 
Franco,  or  the  Bhinelands  but  had  Saxon  courteeans  deriyed  from 
this  source,  to  the  shame  and  scandal  of  the  whole  church.^ 

Pope  Zachary  seconded  these  representations,  and  in  747  Onth- 
bert,  yielding  to  the  impulsión,  held  the  celebrated  council  of  Glovesho, 
which  adopted  thirty  canons  on  discipline,  to  remedy  the  disorders 
enumerated  by  Boni&ce.  Among  these,  the  only  ones  directed 
against  unchaatity  relate  solely  to  íhe  nunneries,  which  were  repre- 
sented  as  being  in  a  condition  of  gross  immorality.'  The  council 
does  not  spare  the  vices  of  the  secular  clergy,  and  its  silence  with 
respect  to  Üieir  purity  &irly  permits  the  inference  that  there  was  not 
much  to  correct  with  regard  to  it,  for  had  licentiousness  been  so  prev- 
alent  that  Guthbert  had  feared  to  denounce  it,  or  had  sacerdotal 
marriage  been  passed  over  as  lawful,  the  zeal  of  St.  Boniface  would 
have  led  to  an  explosión,  and  Zachary  would  not  have  sanctioned  the 
prooeedings  by  his  approval. 

The  same  argument  is  applicable  to  the  council  of  Ghelsea,  held 
in  787  by  the  legatos  of  Adrián  I.,  under  the  presidency  of  Gregory, 


^  Bonifacii  Epist.  106. 

'  Can.  20  directs  greater  strictness 
with  regard  to  Tisitors,  "unde  non  sint 
sanctimonialium  domicilia  turpium 
oonfabulationum,  commessationum, 
ebrietatum,  luxuríantiumque  cubilia.'' 
Can.  28  orders  that  nuns  after  taking 
the  veil  shall  not  wear  lay  garments ; 
and  can.  29  that  clerks,  monks,  and 
nuns  shall  cot  live  with  the  laity. 
(Spelman.  Concil.  I.  2604.— Haddan 
&Stubb8,  III.  869,874.J 

This  demoralization  oí  the  nunneries 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  Boniface, 


in  reprovins  Ethelbald,  Kine  of  Mercia, 
for  his  evu  couraes,  could  say,  "  Et 
adhuc,  quod  pejus  est,  qui  nobis  nar- 
rant  adjiciunt:  quod  hoc  scelus  máxi- 
me cum  sanctis  monialibus  et  sacratis 
Deo  viíginibus  per  monastería  com- 
missum  sit."  This  saorílegious  licen- 
tiousness, indeed,  would  seem  almost  to 
have  been  habitual  with  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  reguli  for  Boniface  instances  the 
fate  of  Ethelbald's  predecessor  Ceolred 
and  of  Osred  of  Northumbria  who  had 
both  carne  to  an  untimely  end  in  conse- 
quence  of  indulgence  in  similar  evil 
oourses. — Bonifacii  Epist.  19. 
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Bishop  of  Ostia.  The  vices  and  shortcomings  of  the  Anglican 
church  were  there  sharplj  reproved,  but  no  allnsion  was  made  to  anj 
nnchastity  prevailing  among  the  príesthood,  with  the  exception,  as 
before,  of  nons,  on  whom  we  maj  infer  that  previous  reformatory 
efforts  had  been  waated;^  and  in  an  epistle  from  Alcuin  to  Ethelred 
King  of  Northumbria  near  the  cióse  of  the  century  there  is  the  same 
reference  to  nuns,  without  special  condemnation  of  the  other  classes 
of  the  clergy.'  That  this  reticence  did  not  arise  from  anj  license 
granted  for  marriage  is  conclosivelj  shown  bj  the  interpolation  of 
the  word  laúnis  in  the  text  I.  Cor.  vil.  2,  which  is  quoted  among 
the  canons  adopted.'  To  the  same  effect  are  the  canons  of  the 
oonncil  of  Chelsea,  in  816,  in  which  the  only  allnsion  to  such  matters 
is  a  provisión  to  prevent  the  election  of  anfit  persons  to  abbacies, 
and  to  punish  monks  and  nuns  who  secolarize  themselves.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  true  that  about  this  time  St.  Swithun, 
after  obtaining  orders,  was  openlj  married;  but  his  biographer  states 
that  he  had  a  special  dispensation  from  Leo  III.,  and  that  he  con- 
sented  to  it  becaose,  on  the  death  of  his  parents,  he  was  the  solé 
representative  of  his  fiímily.*  As  Swithun  was  tutor  to  Ethelwul^ 
son  of  Eing  Ecgberht,  the  papal  condescension  is  bj  no  means  im- 
possible. 


Such  was  the  condition  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  church  at  this  period. 
During  the  century  which  follows,  the  materials  for  tracing  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  question  before  us  are  of  the  scantiest  description. 
The  occasional  councils  which  were  held  have  left  but  meagre  records 
of  their  deliberations,  with  few  or  no  references  to  the  subject  of 
celibacy.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  a  rapid  deterioration  in  the 
strictness  of  discipline  occurred,  for  even  the  power  of  the  great 
Bretwalda  Ecgberht  was  unequal  to  the  task  of  repressing  effectuaUy 
the  first  invasions  of  the  Northmen,  and  under  his  feebler  successors 
they  grew  more  and  more  destructive,  until  they  culminated  in  the 
anarchy  which  gave  occaaion  to  the  romantic  adventures  of  Alfred. 

It  is  to  this  period  of  darkness  that  we  must  attribute  the  intro- 


^  Goncil.     Galchuth.    can.     15|     16 
(Haddan  &  Stubbs,  III.  456-6). 

'  Haddan  &  Stubbs,  Councils,  etc., 
III.  498. 

*  Propter  fomicationem    ñigiendam 
unuaquisque  laicua  suam  uxorem    le- 


gitimam    habeat. — Goncil.     Galchuth. 
can.  16. 

*  Goncil.   Gelicyth.  ann.  816  can.  4 
8  (Haddan  &  Stubbs,  III.  580-8). 

6  Goflcelini  Vit.  S.  Swithuni  c.  1,  2. 
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duction  of  sacerdotal  marríage,  which  became  so  firmly  established 
and  was  finally  so  mach  a  matter  of  oourse  that  it  attracted  no 
speciai  attention,  until  the  efibrts  made  for  its  abrogation  late  in  the 
suGceeding  centory.  When  Alfired  undertook  to  restore  order  in  bis 
recovered  kingdom,  the  body  of  the  laws  which  he  compiled  contains 
no  allusion  to  celibacy,  except  as  regards  the  chastity  of  nnns.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  constitutions  of  Odo,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury,  to  which  the  date  of  943  is  attributed,  although  they  con- 
tain  instructions  as  to  the  conduct  of  bishops,  prieets,  and  clerks^ — 
whence  we  may  infer  that  the  marriage  even  of  consecrated  virgins 
was  not  unoommon,  and  that  it  was  the  only  infraction  of  the  role 
which  aroused  the  opposition  of  the  hierarchy.  Simple  immorality 
called  forth  an  occasional  enactment,  as  in  the  laws  of  Edward  and 
Guthrun  about  the  year  906,  and  in  those  of  Edmnnd  I.  in  944,' 
yet  even  to  this  but  little  attention  seems  to  have  been  attracted, 
until  St.  Dunstan  undertook  a  reformation  which  was  sorely  needed. 
St.  Dunstan  himself,  although  regularly  bred  to  the  church,  with 
the  most  brílliant  prospects  both  from  his  distinguished  abilities  and 
his  powerful  kindred,  betrothed  himself  in  marriage  after  receiving 
the  lower  orders.  Uis  únele,  St.  Elphege,  Bishop  of  Winchester — 
apparently  a  churchman  of  the  stricter  school — vehemently  opposed 
the  unión,  but  Dunstan  was  immovable  in  his  determination.  Elphege, 
finding  his  worldly  wisdom  set  at  nought,  appealed  to  the  assistance 
of  heaven.  His  prayer  was  answered,  and  Dunstan  was  attacked 
with  a  mysterious  and  loathsome  malady,  under  which  his  iron  reso- 
lution  gave  way.  He  sought  Elphege,  took  the  monastic  yow  (the 
only  inseparable  bar  to  matrimony),  and  was  ordained  a  priest.' 
This  stem  experience  might  have  taught  him  charíly  for  the  weakness 
of  natures  less  unbending  than  his  own,  but  his  temperament  was  not 
one  to  pause  half-way.  If,  too,  religious  conviction  urged  him  to 
the  task  of  restoring  the  forgotten  discipline  of  the  church,  worldly 
ambition  might  reasonably  claim  its  share  in  his  motives.  He  could 
not  but  feel  that  his  authority  would  be  yastly  enhanced  by  rendering 


*  Leg.  Aluredi  c.  8,  18. — Gonstit. 
Odón.  GantuAr.  c.  7. 

'  Leg.  Edwaidi  et  Guthrun.  c.  8. — 
Leg.  Eadmund.  Eocles.  o.  1. 

»  Bridfrit.  Vit.  S.  Dunstan.  c.  5,  7. 
BrídíVith  was  a  disciple  of  St.  Dunstan, 
and  composed  his  biography  but  a  few 
years  after  the  death  of  his  patrón.    He 


does  not  state  what  was  the  position  of 
Dunstan  at  the  time  of  his  betrothal ; 
but  Osbem,  a  hundred  ^ears  later,  as- 
serts  that  he  had  acquired  the  lower 
orders  only,  and  that  he  received  the 
príesthood  and  took  the  monastic  vows 
simultaneously. — Osbemi  Vit.  S.  Dun- 
stan. c.  8,  12. 
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the  great  ecclesiastical  bodj  dependent  entirely  npon  him  as  the  rep- 
resentative  of  Rome,  and  by  sondering  the  ties  which  divided  the 
allegiance  dae  wholly  to  the  chorch. 

The  opportonity  to  effect  a  refoimation  presented  itself  when  the 
yoimg  king,  Edgar  the  Pacific,  in  963  violated  all  the  dictates  of 
honor  and  religión  in  his  adventore  with  the  nun  at  Wilton.  Her 
resistance  attested  her  innocence,  and  the  birth  of  a  daughter  did 
not  prevent  her  snbseqnent  canonization  aa  St.  Wilfreda;  bnt  Edgar's 
crime  and  remorse  were  only  the  more  heightened.  When  the  terror- 
stricken  king  songht  pardon  and  absolution,  Dunstan  was  prepared 
with  his  conditions.  Seven  years  of  penitence,  dnring  which  he  was 
to  abstain  from  wearing  the  crown,  was  the  personal  infliction  imposed 
on  him,  bnt  the  most  important  portion  of  the  sentence  was  that  by 
which  the  vioes  of  the  king  were  to  be  redeemed  by  the  enforced 
virtaes  of  his  subjects.  He  promised  the  fonnding  of  monasteries 
and  the  reformation  of  the  dergy ;  and  his  implicit  obedience  to  the 
demands  of  his  ghostly  jndge  is  shown,  perhaps,  less  in  the  fact  that 
his  coronation  did  not  take  place  until  973,  than  in  the  active  mea- 
sores  immediately  set  on  foot  with  respect  to  the  moráis  of  the  eocle- 
siastics.^ 

That  their  moráis,  indeed,  needed  reformation  is  the  unanimous 
testímony  of  all  the  chroniclers  of  the  períod.  Among  all  the 
monasteries  of  England,  formerly  so  noted  for  their  zeal  and  pros- 
perity,  only  those  of  Glastonbuiy  and  Abingdon  were  inhabited  by 
monks.'  The  rest  had  fallen  into  ruin,  or  were  occapied  by  the 
secular  clergy,  with  their  wives,  or  worse,  and  were  notoríons  as 
places  of  the  most  scandalous  dissipation  and  disorder.*  So  low  was 
the  standard  of  morality  that  priests  even  scmpled  not  to  pnt  away 
the  wives  of  whom  they  grew  tired,  and  to  form  new  connections,  of 
open  and  pnblic  adultery;^  and  so  common  had  this  become  that  a 


1  Oíbem.  Vit.  S.  Dunatan.  c.  85.— 
Florent.  Wigorn.  ann.  964,  978.— 
Matt.  Westmonast.  ann.  968. 

»  Vit.  8.  ^thelwoldi  c.  14. 

'  Si  ista  Bolertí  scnitinio  curassetis? 
non  tam  horrenda  et  abominanda  ad 
aures  nostras  de  clericis  pervenissent 
.  .  .  dicam  dolens  quo  modo  diffluant 
in  commessationibusj  in  ebrietatibus,  in 
cubilibuB  et  impudicitiis,  ut  jam  domus 
clericomm  putentiir  proetibula  mere- 
tricum,  oonciliabulum  histrionum  .  .  . 
Ad  hoc  ergo  exhauserunt  patres  nostri 


thesaurofi  suoe?  ad  hoc  flscus  regiufi, 
detractis  redditibus  multís  elargitiis  est  ? 
ad  hoc  ecclesiifl  Ohristi  a^ros  et  poeses- 
siones  resalís  munificentia  contulit,  ut 
deliciis  cleriooTum  meretrices  omentur? 
luxuriose  convivas  prsBparentur?  canes 
ac  aves  et  talia  ludiera  comparentur  ? 
Hoc  milites  clamant,  plebs  suomurmu- 
rat|  mimi  cantant  et  saltant,  et  tos 
neffligitis,  TOS  parcitis,  vos  dissimulatis. 
— Oratio  Bdgarí  ann.  969  (Spelman. 
Concil.  I.  477). 

*  Vit  S.  ^thplwold.  c.  12. 
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oode  of  ecclesiaAtical  law,  probably  drawn  up  about  this  time, 
reproves  this  systematic  bigamj,  and  appears  to  tacitly  authoríze 
marriage  as  Intímate  and  honorable.^  One  author  declares  that 
none  but  paupers  oonld  be  found  willing  to  bind  themselves  by 
monastic  yowb;'  and  another  asserts,  with  every  show  of  reason,  that 
the  clergy  were  not  only  not  superior  to  the  laity  in  any  respect,  but 
were  even  fiu:  worse  in  the  scandals  of  their  daily  Ufe.' 

When  King  Edgar  made  his  peace  with  the  church  by  consenting 
to  the  vicarious  penitence  of  the  priesthood,  three  rigid  and  austero 
monks  were  the  ardent  ministers  of  the  royal  determination.  Of  St. 
Dunstan,  the  primate  of  England,  I  have  already  spoken.  St. 
Ethelwold,  his  pupil,  Abbot  of  Abingdon,  was  elevated  to  the  see  of 
Winchester,  and  commenced  the  movement  by  expeUing  the  occapants 
of  the  monastery  there.  A  few  who  consented  to  take  monastic 
vows  were  allowed  to  remain,  and  the  remainder  were  replaced  by 
monks;  but  even  St.  Ethelwold's  rigor  had  to  bend  to  the  depravily 
of  the  age,  and  he  was  forced  to  relaz  the  rigidity  of  discipline  in 
non-essentials  in  order  to  obtain  recniits  of  a  better  class.^  The 
difficolties  he  encountered  are  indicated  by  the  legend  which  relates 
that  he  was  poisoned  in  his  wine  and  carried  from  table  to  his  oouch 
in  czcraciating  torment,  where  he  lay  hopeless  till,  reproaching  him- 
self  with  want  of  fidth,  he  repeated  the  tezt — '^Et  si  mortiferom 
quid  biberint,  non  eis  nocebitur,"  and  was  cured  on  the  instant.* 
That  his  canons  were  quite  capable  of  such  an  attempt  may  be 
assumed  from  the  description  given  of  them  in  the  bull  procured  by 
Dunstan  from  John  Xm.,  authorizing  their  ejection  by  the  king. 
The  pope  does  not  hesitate  to  stigmatize  them  as  vessels  of  the  devil, 
hatefiíl  to  all  good  Ghristians  on  account  of  their  invetérate  and  in- 
eradicable  wickedness.* 

The  third  member  of  the  reforming  triumyirate  was  St.  Oswald, 


^  "  Gif  preorst  cwenan  forlsete  and 
oiSre  nime,  anatema  sit "  (Leg.  Pres- 
byt.  Northumbríens.  c.  86).  Spelman^s 
translation  of  this  <*  Si  presb^r  con- 
cubinam  suam  dixniserit  et  aliam  acce- 
perit  anathema  sit"  (Concil.  I.  498)  is 
perhaps  hardly  correct.  Cwene  can  be 
interpreted  in  either  a  good  or  a  bad 
sense,  as  a  wife  or  a  mistress ;  and  the 
terms  of  the  law  show  that  the  conneo- 
tion  was  a  recognized  one,  the  sin  con- 
sisting  in  disregwding  it.  If  the  príest's 
companion  were  only  a  concubme,  his 


ffuilt  would  not  be  measuiably  increased 
by  merely  changing  his  unlawñü  con- 
sort. 

*  Ghron.     de    Abbat.    Abbendonias 
(Chron.  Abingdon.  II.  279). 

•  Osbemi  Vit.  S.  Dunstan.  c.  86. 

*  Chron.  de.  Abbat.  Abbendon.  loe, 
cU. 

6  Vit.  S.  ^thelwold.  c.  14, 16. 

•  Johannis  PP.  XIII.  Epist.  xxii. 
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Bishop  of  Worcester,  who  undertook  a  similar  transformation  of  the 
dergj  occupyiiig  the  monaateiy  of  St.  Mary  in  his  cathedral  city. 
Many  promises  thej  made  to  conform  to  his  wishes,  and  many  tímes 
they  eluded  the  performance,  till,  losing  patience  with  the  prolonged 
procrastination,  he  one  day  entered  the  chapel  with  a  quantity  of 
monkish  habits  aa  they  were  vigoronsly  chanting  ^^  Servite  Domino 
in  timore/'  when  he  made  practical  application  of  the  tezt  by  foro- 
ing  th^n  to  put  on  the  garments  and  take  the  yows  on  the  spot, 
nnder  the  altemative  of  instant  expulsión.^ 

These  proceedings  met  the  unqaalified  approbation  of  Edgar,  who 
in  964,  by  his  "  Charter  of  Oswaide's  Law,"  confirmed  the  ejection 
of  the  recosants  who  refosed  to  part  with  their  wives,  and  transferred 
all  their  rights  and  possessions  to  the  newcomers.  In  the  same 
document  he  boasted  that  he  had  instituted  forty-seven  abbeys  of 
monks  and  nuns,  and  that  he  hoped  to  increase  the  number  to  fifty.' 
The  same  year  a  similar  snmmary  prooess  was  carried  ont  in  the 
conyents  of  Ghertsey  and  Winchester;'  and  in  966  Edgar  was  able 
to  boast  of  the  numerous  religioos  hooses  throoghout  England  which 
he  had  porified  by  replacing  lascivious  clerks  with  pious  monks> 

These  efforts,  however,  tended  only  to  restore  the  monastic  foonda- 
tions  to  their  original  position,  and  left  the  secular  clergy  untouched, 
ezcept  in  so  far  as  a  few  of  them  were  deprived  of  the  oomfortable 
qnarters  which  they  had  usurped  in  the  abbeys.  This  immonity  it 
was  no  part  of  Dunstan's  plan  to  permit,  and  accordingly  Edgar 
issued  a  series  of  laws  restoring  the  obsoleto  ecclesiastical  discipline 
throughout  his  kingdom.  By  this  code  a  lapse  from  virtae  on  the 
part  of  a  priest  or  monk  was  visited  with  the  same  penalty  as  homi- 
cide,  with  a  fast  of  ten  years ;  for  a  deacon  the  period  of  penitence 
was  seven  years ;  for  the  lower  grades,  six  years.  The  monk,  priest^ 
or  deacon  who  maintained  relations  with  his  wife  was  subjected  to 
the  same  ponishment ;  but  there  is  no  mention  of  degradation  or 
deprivation  of  benéfico.'^ 

The  struggle  was  long,  and  at  one  time  the  three  reformers  seem 
to  have  grown  wearied  with  the  stubbom  resistance  which  they  met, 
while  the  zeal  of  King  Edgar  grew  more  fiery  as,  with  the  true  spirit 


^  Concil.  sub  Dunstano  (Spelman.  I. 
480). 

'  .^Idgari  Charta  de  Oswalde^s  Law 
(Spelman.  I.  438). 

>  Anglo-Saxon  Ohron.  ann.  964. 


*  Monach.  Hjdens.  Leg.  c.  8, 9  (Spel- 
man. I.  438). 

•  Canon,  sub  Edgaro — Mod.  impo- 
nend.  PoBnitent.  c.  28,  29  (Thorpe,  II. 
278). 
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of  the  huntsman,  he  followed  np  the  prej,  his  ardor  increasing  as 
the  chase  grew  more  difficult.  In  969  he  eloquenüj  addressed 
Dunstan,  Ethelwold,  and  Oswald,  blaming  their  lukewarmness  in 
the  good  cause,  and  promising  them  every  support  and  assistance  in 
removing  this  opprobrium  from  the  church.^  Stimolated  by  these 
reproaches,  Dunstan  summoned  a  council  which  adopted  a  canon 
depriving  unchaste  priests  of  their  benéficos.'  Still  the  conflict  oon- 
tinued,  and  a  charter  dated  in  974,  the  last  year  of  Edgar's  reign, 
shows  that  he  persevered  to  the  end  with  unabated  zeal.' 

The  contumacious  clerks  may  have  been  silenced ;  they  were  not 
subdued,  and  they  but  waited  their  opportunity.  It  carne  in  975, 
with  the  early  death  of  Edgar  and  with  the  dissensions  caused  by 
his  widow,  Elfritha,  who  endeavored  to  deprive  of  the  succession  his 
eldest  son,  the  youthful  Edward,  fiíiit  of  a  former  marria^e.  During 
the  confosion,  the  ejected  priests  banded  together  and  bribed  Elf here, 
the  powerful  Ealdorman  of  Mercia,  together  with  some  other  mag- 
nates, to  espouse  their  canse.  In  many  abbeys  the  regulars  were 
expelled  and  the  priests  with  their  wives  were  reinstated.  In  East 
Anglia,  however,  the  nobles  took  sides  with  the  monks,  and,  rising 
in  arms,  valiantly  defended  the  monasterios.  At  length,  on  the 
accession  of  Edward,  a  council  was  assembled  to  make  final  dispo- 
sitien  of  the  question.  The  married  priests  were  present,  and  prom- 
ised  amendment ;  their  noble  protectors  pleaded  eamestly  for  them ; 
the  boy-king  was  moved,  and  was  about  to  pronounce  in  their  favor, 
when  a  miracle  preserved  the  purity  of  the  church.  The  council 
was  sitting  in  the  refectory  of  the  monastery  of  Hyde,  the  head- 
quarters  of  the  ascetic  party ;  Edward  and  Dunstan  were  enthroned 
separately  from  the  rest,  with  their  backs  to  a  wall  on  which,  between 
them,  hung  a  small  crucifix.  At  the  critical  moment,  just  as  the 
king  was  yielding,  the  crucifix  spoke,  in  a  low  tone  inaudible  to  aU 
save  Edward  and  the  primate,  "Let  not  this  thing  be  done'* — ^the 
mándate  was  imperativo,  and  the  married  clergy  lost  their  cause.^ 

Still  the  stubbom  priests  and  their  patrons  held  out,  and  another 
miracle  was  necessary — ^this  time  a  more  impressive  one.  A  second 
council  was  called  to  discuss  the  matter,  and  was  held  at  Calne  in 
978.     During  the  heat  of  the  argument  the  floor  gave  way,  carrying 


476). 


^  Oratio  Edgari  (Spelman.  I. 

*  Spelman.  I.  479. 

'  Guillel.  Malmesbur.  Lib.  ii.  c.  8. 


*  Flopent.  Wiffom.  ann.  976.— Matt. 
Westmonaat.  Lio.  iii.  c.  18. — Chron. 
Winton.  (Spelman.  I.  490-2). 
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with  it  the  wfaole  aseembly,  exoept  St.  Dunstan,  wfao  remained  trí- 
mnpfaantly  and  miraculously  perched  upon  a  joist,  while  bis  adver- 
sanes  lay  groaning  below,  in  every  varíety  of  mutüation.^  His 
trimiiph,  however,  was  but  short  Tbe  same  year  the  pious  child 
Edward  perished  throngh  the  intrigaes  of  Elfritha,  whoee  son,  Eth- 
elred  the  ünready,  succeeded  to  the  throne.  The  mized  political 
and  religious  character  of  these  events  is  shown  by  the  canonization 
of  Edward,  who,  though  yet  a  child,  was  regarded  as  a  martyr  by 
the  ascetics,  whose  cause  he  had  espoused. 

As  Elfritha  had  evidently  sought  the  alliance  of  the  secular  clergy 
to  strengthen  her  party,  her  suocess  preved  disastrous  to  the  cause 
of  refonn.  The  respite  of  peace,  too,  which  had  blessed  the  island 
dnring  the  vigorous  reigns  of  Athelstan  the  Magnificent  and  Edgar 
the  Pacific,  gave  phice  to  the  ravages  invited  by  the  feeble  and  vadl- 
lating  policy  of  Ethelred  the  ünready ;  the  incursions  of  the  pagan 
Danés  became  more  and  more  fi^uent  and  terrible ;  and  what  litde 
respect  had  been  inculcated  for  the  strictness  of  discipline  was  speedily 
forgotten  in  the  anarchy  which  ensued. 

The  efibrts  of  the  reformers  appear  to  have  extended  even  to  the 
British  churches  of  Wales,  which  had  followed  Sazón  ezample  in 
abandoning  celibacy.  The  Brut  y  Ty¥rysogion  relates  that  about 
the  year  861  the  priests  were  forbidden  to  marry  without  dispensa- 
tion  from  the  pope ;  but  they  did  not  submit,  and  the  disturbances 
thns  proYoked  rendered  necessary  the  abandonment  of  the  effort, 
80  that  sacerdotal  marriage  continued  unchecked.'  We  shall  see 
hereafter  that  in  the  Principality  the  custom  remained  in  fnll  vigor 
until  the  thirteenth  centuiy  was  well  advanced. 

How  thoroughly  the  work  of  Dunstan  and  Edgar  was  undone  in 
England  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  efibrts  made  not  long  after, 
with  the  consent  of  Ethelred,  to  introduce  some  feeble  restraints  upon 
the  prevailing  immorality.  About  the  year  1006  we  find  the  chief 
monastery  of  England,  Christ  Ghurch  at  Canterbuiy,  in  fuU  posses- 
sion  of  the  secular  clergy,  whose  irregularities  were  so  fiagrant  that 
eyen  Ethelred  was  forced  to  expel  them,  and  to  fill  their  places  with 
monks.'    What  was  the  condition  of  discipline  among  the  secular 


1  Matt.  Westmonast.  Lib.  iii.  c.  18. 
Heniy  of  Huntingdon,  however  (Lib. 
▼.  ann.  978),  vrho,  as  a  secular  priest 
and  the  son  of  a  priest,  did  not  look 
upon  the  labors  of  St.  Dunstan  with 
much  favor,  insinúales  that  the  accident 


was  intended  to  foreshow  that  the  as-   I.  504). 


sembled  wisdom  and  power  of  England 
were  about  to  fall  similarly  from  the 
graceof  God. 

s  Haddan  &  Stubbs  I.  286. 

•  Privileg.  'Reg,  Ethelredi  (Spelman. 
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priests  may  be  guessed  from  the  reformatorj  efforts  of  St.  ^Ifric, 
who  was  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  from  995  to  1006.  In  his  series 
of  canons  the  first  eight  are  devoted  to  incolcating  the  neceBsity  of 
contínence ;  after  quoting  the  Nicene  canon,  he  feels  it  to  be  so  much 
at  varíance  with  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  age,  that  he  actoally 
deprecates  the  surprise  of  his  clergj  at  hearing  a  rule  so  novel  and 
so  oppugnant  to  the  received  practioe,  '^as  though  there  was  no 
danger  in  priests  living  as  married  men;'*  he  anticipates  the  arga- 
ments  which  they  will  bring  against  him,  and  refutes  them  with  more 
gravity  than  success.^  There  is  also  extant,  under  the  ñame  of  St. 
JElfric,  a  pastoral  epistle,  which  is  regarded  as  supposititious  by 
Bome  crítics ;  but  its  passages  on  this  subject  are  too  similar  in  spirit 
to  the  canons  of  MlMc  to  be  reasonably  rejected.  They  show  how 
hopeless  was  the  effort  to  maíntain  the  purity  desired  by  the  ecclesi- 
astical  authorities,  and  that  entreaties  and  exhortations  were  uttered 
merely  from  a  sense  of  duty,  and  with  hardly  an  expectation  of  com- 
manding  attention.  ''  This,  to  you,  priests,  will  seem  grieyous,  be- 
cause  ye  have  your  misdeeds  in  custom,  so  that  it  seems  to  yourselves 
that  ye  have  no  sin  in  so  living  in  female  intercourse  as  laymen ;  and 
say  that  Peter  the  Apostle  had  a  wife  and  children.  .  .  .  Beloved, 
we  cannot  now  forcibly  compel  you  to  chastity,  but  we  admonish 
you,  nevertheless,  that  ye  observe  chastity,  so  as  Christ's  ministers 
ought,  in  good  reputation,  to  the  pleasure  of  God."* 

That  these  well-meant  homilies  effected  litde  in  reforming  the 
hearts  of  so  obdurate  a  generation  becomes  manifest  by  the  proceed- 
ings  of  the  council  of  Enham,  held  by  Eing  Ethelred  in  1009.  The 
priests  are  there  entreated,  by  the  obedience  which  they  owe  to  Qod, 
to  observe  the  chastity  which  they  know  to  be  due.  Yet  so  great 
was  the  laxity  prevailing  that  some  are  stated  to  have  two  or  more 
wives,  and  many  to  be  in  the  habit  of  changing  their  spouses  at 
pleasure,  in  violation  of  all  Christian  law.  The  council  was  appar- 
ently,  however,  powerless  to  repress  these  scandals  by  an  adequate 
punishment,  and  contented  itself  with  promising  to  those  who  lived 
chastely  the  privileges  and  legal  status  of  nobles,  while  the  vicious 


^  ^lírici  Canon,  c.  i.-viii.  (Thorpe, 
II.  845).  '^Quasi  perículosum  non 
esset  saceidotem  vivero  more  conjugati. 
Sed  dicetis  eum  haud  posee  carere 
muliebribus  servittis.  Bespondeo,  quo- 
nam  pacto  vitam  transegerunt  sancti 


olim  virí  absque  femina  vel  uxore,''  Ac. 
íSpelman  I.  678).— Spelman's  MS.  was 
aefective ;  that  in  Thorpe  is  perfect. 

«  ^Ifric's  Pastoral  Epistle,  o.  82,  88 
(Thorpe,  II.  877). 
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were  vaguely  threatened  with  the  loas  of  the  grace  of  God  and 
man.^ 

The  injonctíons  of  the  council  as  regards  the  regular  clergj, 
though  not  particalarly  specific  in  their  natnre,  show  that  even  the 
monks  had  not  responded  to  the  benefits  conferred  upon  them  by 
Edgar  the  Pacific,  ñor  folfilled  the  expectations  of  the  pious  Donstan. 
An  ezpreesion  employed,  indeed,  leads  the  leamed  Spehnan  to  sug- 
gest  that  there  possibly  were  two  orders  of  monks,  the  one  married 
and  the  other  nnmarried;  bnt  this  is  probably  without  foundation.* 


Such  was  the  condition  of  the  church  when  the  increasing  assaults 
of  the  Northman  finaUy  cnlminated  in  overthrowing  the  house  of 
Gerdic,  and  placing  the  hated  Dañe  upon  the  throne  of  England. 
Cnut*s  long  and  prosperous  reign,  and  his  eamest  veneration  for  the 
church,  as  shown  by  his  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  may  perhaps  have 
sncceeded  in  removing  some  of  the  grosser  immoralities  of  the  clergy, 
but  that  marriage  was  still  openly  and  unrestrainedly  practised  by 
those  in  orders  is  evident.  The  ecclesiastical  laws  of  Cnut  exhort 
priests  to  chastity  in  precisely  the  same  words,  and  with  the  same 
promises  as  the  canons  of  the  council  of  Enham,  but  do  not  allpde 


^  OmneB  ministros  Dei,  pneeertim 
SAceidotes,  obsecramus  et  docemus,  ut 
Deo  obedientes,  castitatem  colant,  et 
contra  iram  Domini  se  hoc  modo  muni- 
ant  et  tueantur.  Certius  enim  norint 
quod  non  habeant  debite  ob  aliquam 
coitus  causam  uzoris  consortium.  In 
more  tamen  est,  ut  quidam  duas,  quí- 
dam plures  habeat ;  et  nonnullus  quam- 
yis  eam  dimiserit  ^uam  nuperhabuit, 
aliam  tamen,  ipsa  vívente,  accipit,  quod 
nulla  Cbristianorum  lege  est  permissiun. 
Dimittens  autem  et  castitatem  recolens, 
e  ccelo  assequetur  misericoidiam,  in 
mundo  etiam  venerationem,  adeo  ut 
juribus  et  tributis  habeatur  Thaini 
dignus  cum  in  vita  tum  in  funere.  Qui 
autem  ordinlB  sui  regulam  abdicaverít, 
omni  cum  apud  Deum  tam.  apud  bomi- 
nes  gratia  exuatur. — Concil.  ^nham. 
o.  2.  (Spelman.  I.  614-6). 

I  give  tbe  translation  of  Spelman,  as 
being  more  faitbñil  in  spirit,  althoueh 
less  literal  than  tbat  of  Tborpe;  for 
though  the  expression  **  wifes  ^emanan'' 
may  not  be  especiidly  limitea  to  wifely 
relations,  yet  the  wnole  tenor  of  tbe 
passage  shows  that  the  women    con- 


cemed  were  not  merely  ooncubines,  but 
were  entitled  to  the  consideration  of 
legal  wives. 

The  thane-right  promised  to  those 
who  should  reform  their  lives  was  one 
of  the  recognized  prívileses  of  the 
church.  In  a  list  of  wer-gilds,  anterior 
to  the  period  under  consideration  by 
about  a  centuiy,  the  wer-gild  for  the 
príest — ^'  m9B88e->effne8  "  is  the  same  as 
that  for  the  secular  noble — "  woruld- 
>egne8  "  (Tborpe,  I.  187). 

'  <<  Muñecas  and  mynecena  canóni- 
cas and  nunnan"  (Concil.  ^nham.  c. 
1).  Spelman  thinks  that  the  mynecena 
were  perhaps  the  wives  or  concubines 
of  monks  (Concil.  I.  680).  Mynecen 
is  merely  the  feminine  of  munuc,  a 
monk;  Tborpe  translates  it  as  <'myn- 
chens,''  and  suggests  that  the  '*  myne- 
cena" were  merely  the  younger  nuns, 
not  quite  so  strictly  sovem^  as  the 
eider  "  nunnan.''  To  tnÍB  opinión  Bos- 
worth  (Dictionary,  s.  v.  nunne)  seems 
to  incline.  It  would  appear  to  be  so 
from  chapter  xv.  (be  Óynecenan)  of 
the  "Jnstitutes  of  Polity"  (Tborpe, 
II.  822). 
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to  the  habit  of  keeping  a  plurality  of  wives;  while,  in  the  same 
chapter,  a  waming  to  the  whole  people  against  unlawfíil  ooncubinage 
would  seem  to  indícate  that  clergy  and  laity  were  boiind  by  rules 
identical  in  strictness.^ 

That  the  rule  of  celibacy  was  recognized  as  only  bmding  on  the 
regulare,  or  monks,  and  that  the  secular  príesthood  were  at  fiíll 
liberty  to  marry  is  evident  firom  the  system  of  purgation  enjoined  on 
them  by  the  same  code.  The  príest  who  was  also  a  monk  (sacerdos 
regulariter  vivens — sacerd  >e  regollice  libbe),  could  clear  himself  from 
an  accusation  in  a  simple  suit  by  merely  saying  mass,  and  taking  the 
oommunion,  while  the  secular  príest  (plebeius  sacerdos — ^msesse- 
preoret  |>e  regol-lif  n»bbe)  is  only  equal  to  the  deacon-monk  (diaconus 
regularis — diacon  |>e  regollice  libbe),  requiring  two  of  his  peere  as 
compurgatore.^  The  significance  of  the  distinction  thus  drawn  is 
rendered  clear  by  the  vereion  of  the  passage  in  a  curíous  Latin  text 
of  the  code  published  by  Eolderup-Rosenvinge.  The  chapter  is 
divided  into  two,  the  firet  one  with  the  rubric  "De  Saoerdotibus," 
and  commencing  "Si  contigerit  presbyterum  regulariter  et  caste 
viventem,"  &c.,  while  the  second  is  headed  "De  vulgare  sacerdote 
non  casto"  the  meaning  of  which  is  defined  in  the  expression  "  Si 
Yulgaris  presbyter  qui  non  regulariter  vivit."*  It  is  thus  evident 
that  puríty  was  expected  from  those  only  who  had  entered  into  the 
obligations  of  monajstic  life,  and  also  that  the  reforms  of  Dunstan 
had  caused  the  ministers  of  the  altar  to  be  frequenüy  selected  fíx>m 
among  the  monks. 

To  this  period  are  also,  in  all  probability,  to  be  attributed  the 
"Institutes  of  Polity,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,"  to  which  reference  has 
been  made  in  the  preceding  section  as  blaming  príests  for  decorating 


^  CnuteB  Domas  c.  vi.  (Thorpe,  I.    cracy.     This  constitutes  tlie  thane-right 


864) 
*  Cnutes  Domas  c.   v.   (Thorpe,   I 


ailuded  to  in  the  council  of  Enham, 
and  retained  by  the  laws  of  Gnut,  as 


the pnvilesres  thus  distnbuted,  we should  !  ^"*r    J^     ,    V~    o«^.ii»ia*o**b««j.  i/xx»wj 
K¡I« ;«  tv,i«^  i™  J^l«.^^^  regulariter    viventis    tantumdem 

were  distinguished  by  the  facilities  af- 
forded  them  of  acquittal  in  cases  of  ac- 
cusation, and  by  the  graduated  scale  of 
fines  established  for  injuries  inflicted  on 


Leg.  S(BCul.  c.  128 — ed.  Kolderup- 
Rosenvinge) — the  expression  "  libenJis 
homo  "  being,  in  this  versión,  used  for 
the  **taynus"  or  thane  of  the  other 
texts. 


Onuti  Le^.  Eocles.  c.  8,  9.  (Kol- 


ihem.      These  were  most    substantial 

advantages  when  the  weivgild,  or  blood-  _^_  , 

money,  was  the  only  safe^uard  guaran-  ¡  derup-Rosenvinge,   Haunise,    1826,  p. 

teed  by  law  for  life  and  limb,  and  were  !  12). 

most  important  privileges  of  the  aristo-  | 
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their  wiveB  with  the  omaments  belonging  to  their  churches.  Unable 
to  denounce  efficient  penaltíes  for  the  prevention  of  such  evil  prac- 
tices,  the  author  is  obliged  to  content  himself  with  inyoking  future 
pimishment  from  heaven,  in  vague  and  meaningless  threats 
— "A  priest's  wife  is  nothÍBg  but  a  snare  of  the  devil,  and  he  who 
Í8  ensnared  thereby  on  to  his  end,  he  iríSl  be  seized  &8t  by  the 
devil."  ^ 

From  all  this  it  is  evident  that  the  memory  of  the  ancient  canons 
was  not  forgotten,  and  that  their  observance  was  still  urged  by  some 
ardent  churchmen,  but  that  the  customs  of  the  period  had  rendered 
them  yirtually  obsoleto,  and  that  no  sufficient  means  existed  of  en- 
forcing  obedience.  If  open  scandals  and  shameless  bigamy  and 
concubinage  could  be  restrained,  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  were 
eyidendy  oontent.  Gelibacy  oould  not  be  enjoined  as  a  law,  but 
if as  rendered  attractive  by  surrounding  it  with  privileges  and  immu- 
nities  denied  to  him  who  yielded  to  the  temptations  of  the  flesh,  and 
who  thus  in  some  degree  assimilated  his  sacred  character  to  that  of 
the  laity. 


The  Saxon  church  thus  was  practicaUy  regardless  of  the  rufe  of 
oelibacy  when  Edward  the  Confessor  ascended  the  throne.  The 
ascetic  piety  of  that  prince  and  his  Norman  education  alike  led  him 
to  abhor  the  sensual  indulgences  in  which  he  found  his  subjects 
plunged,  and  he  attached  himself  almost  exdusiyely  to  the  horde  of 
Norman  monks  who  flocked  to  his  court  firom  across  the  Channel. 
Their  influence  was  all-powerful,  and  though  reasons  of  the  highest 
State  necessity  forced  him  to  ally  himself  in  marriage  with  Edith, 
daughter  of  the  puissant  Duke  Godwin,  whom  Edward  hated  with 
aO  tíie  energy  of  his  feeble  nature,  it  was  not  difficult  for  his  artfíil 
ghostly  counsellors  to  persuade  him  that  a  vow  of  virginity,  taken 
and  kept  amid  the  seductions  of  a  throne,  would  insure  his  glory  in 
this  world  and  his  salvation  in  the  next.  A  minstrel  historian  de- 
scribes at  length  the  engagement  of  perpetual  chastity  entered  into 
between  Edward  and  Edith  at  their  marriage,  and  though  he  mentions 
the  popular  derision  to  which  this  exposed  the  royal  monk  at  the 


1  Inatitutee  of  PoUty,  &c.,  c.  16,  19, 
28  (Thorpe,  II.  825,  829,  887).  It  is 
observable  that  the  words  vñf  t^áetocne 


are  tued  interchangeably  to  denote  the 
consorts  of  príests. 
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handfl  of  a  groes  and  brutal  generation,  he  is  firmly  persuaded  that 
the  crown  of  martyrdom  was  worthily  won  and  wom — 

Par  veincre  chamel  desir, 
Bein  deit  estre  clamez  mártir. 
Ke  sai  cunter  en  nul  estoire 
Bei  ki  feist  si  grant  victoire, 
Sa  char,  diable  e  mund  venqui, 
Ki  sont  troi  fort  enimi.^ 

How  litde  the  rojal  pair  expected  this  example  to  be  followed  and 
how  relaxed  were  all  the  rales  of  monastic  discipline  is  shown  by  an 
anecdote  of  the  period.  The  austero  Gervinus,  Abbot  of  St.  Riquier 
in  Ponthieu  was  always  welcomed  bj  them  when  he  visited  England, 
and  on  one  occasion  Queen  Edith  ofiered  to  kiss  him.  The  Abbot's 
rigidity  overcame  his  courtliness  and  he-  refused  the  royal  salutation, 
to  the  great  indignation  of  the  Queen,  who  ordered  certain  gifts 
which  she  had  set  apart  for  him  to  be  withdrawn.  Edward,  however, 
approved  of  the  action  of  the  monk,  and  after  Edith  had  been  made 
to  understand  his  motives  she  not  only  joined  in  applauding  him  but 
demanded  that  a  similar  rule  should  be  made  imperativo  on  all  the 
monks  of  England.^ 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  Edward  made  efforts  to  eSect  a  reform 
among  his  sensual  and  self-indulgent  subjects,  but  \ña  want  of  success 
is  developed  in  the  description  of  the  Saxon  clergy  at  the  time  of  the 
Conquest.  The  Norman  chroniclers  speak  of  them  as  abandoned  to 
sloth,  ignorance,  and  the  lusts  of  the  flesh;  even  monastic  institu- 
tions  were  matters  rather  of  tradition  than  of  actual  existenoe,  and 
the  monks  themselves  were  hardly  distinguishable  by  their  mode  oí 
life  firom  the  laity.'  There  doubtless  may  be  some  contemptuous  ex- 
aggeration  in  this,  and  yet  one  author  of  the  period,  who  is  wholly 


^  Lives  of  Edward  the  Gonfessor,  pp. 
60-1  (Chron.  &  Memor.  of  Gr.  Brit.). 
In  the  same  curious  coUection  there  is 
another  life  of  Edward  by  a  follower 
of  Queen  Edith  and  dedicated  to  her, 
the  writer  of  which  freel^  attributes 
the  worat  motives  to  the  intrí^es  of 
the  Norman  monks  in  separating  her 
from  the  king.  See,  for  mstance,  his 
acoount  of  her  immurement  in  the 
abbey  of  Wilton  (Op.  cit  p.  408). 

Edward's  vii^inity  is  likewise  at- 
tested  by  the  MS.  Monast.  Bamesiens. 
(Spelman.  I.  687)— "  Coelibem  pudi- 
ciüSB  floremí  quem  Ínter  regni  delicias 


et  ínter  amplexus  conjugales  .  .  .  con- 
servarat,  virtutemque  perpetuo  floribus 
ímmíscuit  paiadisi."  In  this,  however, 
Edward  only  imitated  the  asceticism 
ascribed  to  the  Emperor  St.  Henry  II. 
and  his  Empress  St  Cunegunda,  half  a 
century  earlier. 

'  Chron.  Oentulens.  Lib.  iv.  c.  Izxii. 
(D'Acheiy  II.  846). 

»  Orderic.  Vital.  P.  ii.  Lib.  iv.  c  10. 
—The  testimony  of  William  of  Mal- 
mesbury  (De  0¿t.  Regum  Lib.  ni.)  is 
equally  emphatic. 
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Saxon  in  his  feelings,  does  not  hesitate  to  attríbute  the  rain  of  the 
Saxon  monarchy  and  the  devastation  of  the  kingdom  to  the  jnst 
wrath  of  God,  provoked  by  the  vices  of  the  clergy.* 

The  rale  of  the  Normaos  removed  England  firom  her  ÍBolation. 
Bronght  into  the  commonwealth  of  Christendom  and  under  the  active 
supremacy  of  the  Holy  Seo,  her  history  henceforth  becomes  more 
dosely  connected  with  the  general  ecclesiastical  movement  which 
received  its  irresistible  impulsión  about  this  period.  That  movement 
it  is  now  our  bosiness  to  examine. 


^  Lives  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  p.  482. 
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In  a  previous  sectíon  I  haye  shown  the  laxity  preyailing  through- 
out  Continental  Europe  at  the  commencement  of  the  deventh  oentury. 
It  is  not  to  be  Bapposed,  however,  that  even  where  this  was  tacitly 
permitted,  it  was  openly  and  imreservedly  authorized.  The  per- 
versitj  of  a  sinfiíl  generation  might  render  impossible  the  enforce- 
ment  of  the  ancient  canons ;  they  might  even  be  forgotten  by  the 
worldly  and  unthinking ;  but  they  were  still  the  law  of  the  church, 
and  their  authority  waa  still  admitted  by  some  ardent  devotees  who 
longed  to  restore  the  pority  of  earlier  ages.  Borckhardt,  who  was 
Bishop  of  Worms  firom  the  year  1000  to  1025,  in  his  volominous 
collection  of  canons,  gives  a  &ir  selection  firom  the  councUs  and 
decretáis  prohibiting  all  female  intercourse  to  the  clergy.^  Benedict 
Vin.  and  the  Emperor  St.  Henry  ü. — whose  admiration  of  vir- 
ginity  was  evinced  by  the  personal  sacrifico  to  which  reference  has 
just  been  made — ^in  1022  endeavored  in  the  most  solemn  manner  to 
reform  the  universal  laxity.  At  the  synod  of  Pavia  a  series  of  canons 
was  adopted  pronouncing  sentence  of  deposition  upon  all  priests, 
deacons,  and  snbdeacons  having  wives  or  concubines,  and  upon  all 
bishops  keeping  women  near  them,  while  special  stress  was  laid  upon 
the  continued  servitude  of  the  children  of  all  such  ecclesiastics  &s 
were  serfs  of  the  church.*  These  canons,  signed  by  the  pope  and 
attendant  bishops,  were  laid  before  the  emperor,  who  indorsed  them 
with  his  sanction,  declared  them  to  be  municipal  as  well  as  ecclesi- 
astical  law,  promised  that  their  observance  should  be  enforced  by  the 
civil  magistrates,  and  thanked  Benedict  and  his  prelates  for  their 
vigilance  in  seeking  a  remedy  for  the  incontinence  of  the  dergy,  the 
evils  whereof  swept  like  a  storm  over  the  face  of  Christendom.' 

1  Burchaidi  Decret.  Lib.  ni.  c  10^-116. 
>  Synod.  TicineniB.  ann.  1022  c.  1, 2,  8,  4. 
*  BesponB  Imperatoria  in  Synod.  Ticinens. 
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In  Franoe,  the  long  reign  of  Robert  the  Pióos  seems  to  have  been 
marked  with  almost  entire  indifierenoe  to  the  subject,  bnt  the  acces- 
sion  of  his  son  Henry  I.  was  attended  with  a  strenuous  effort  to  effect 
a  reform.  The  oouncil  of  Bourges,  held  in  November,  1081,  but 
four  months  after  the  death  of  Robert,  may  perhaps  have  been 
assembled  at  the  reqnest  of  the  dying  monarch,  desirons  of  redeem- 
ing  his  own  sins  with  the  yicaríons  penance  of  his  snbjects.  It 
addreesed  itself  vigorously  to  eradicating  the  evU  by  a  oomprehensiye 
series  of  measores,  admirably  adapted  to  the  end  in  view.  Priests, 
deacons,  and  snbdeaoons  were  forbidden  to  have  wives  or  concubines, 
and  all  such  consorts  were  ordered  to  be  dismissed  at  once  and  forever. 
Those  who  refíised  obedience  were  to  be  degraded  to  the  rank  of 
lectors  or  chanters,  and  in  fdtore  no  ecclesiastic  was  to  be  permitted 
to  take  either  wife  or  ooncabine.  A  yow  of  chastity  was  commanded 
as  a  necessary  prerequisite  to  assuming  the  subdiaconate,  and  no 
bishop  was  to  ordain  a  candidato  without  exacting  firom  him  a  promise 
to  take  neither  wife  ñor  ooncabine.  Children  of  the  clergy  in  orders, 
bom  doring  the  ministry  of  their  parents,  were  pronounced  incapable 
of  entering  the  chnrch,  in  justification  of  which  was  cited  the  pro- 
visión of  tixe  mnnicipal  law  which  incapacitated  illegitimates  from 
receiving  inheritance  or  bearing  witness  in  court;  but  those  who 
were  bom  after  their  &thers  had  been  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
laymen  were  not  to  be  considered  as  the  children  of  ecclesiastics.^ 

Nothing  could  be  more  reasonable  than  all  this,  considered  firom 
the  high-church  stand-point,  and  nothing  better  adapted  to  effect  the 
object  in  view.  All  Üiat  was  wanting  was  the  enforcement  of  the 
legislation — and  laws,  when  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  are  not 
apt  to  be  enforced.  How  much  was  really  gained  by  the  united 
efforts  of  the  pope,  the  emperor,  and  the  Gallican  hierarchy  can 
re»dily  be  gathered  firom  a  few  out  of  innumerable  incidents  afforded 
by  the  history  of  the  period. 

The  able  and  energetic,  though  unscrupulous,  Benedict  Vlll.  was 
no  more,  and  the  great  House  of  Tusculum,  which  ruled  the  Eterna! 
City,  had  fíUed  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  with  a  worthless  scion  of  their 
stock,  as  though  to  declare  their  contempt  for  the  lofty  pretensions 
of  the  Apostolic  Episcopate.  A  fit  descendant  of  the  infamous 
Marozia  and  Alberic,  Benedict  IX.,  a  child  of  ten  years  oíd  at  the 
time  of  his  elevation  in  1032,  grew  up  in  unrestrained  license,  and 

1  Ooncil.  Bituricens.  ann.  1081  o.  6,  6,  8,  10. 
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shocked  even  the  dull  sensibilitieB  of  a  groos  and  barbarous  a^  by 
the  scandals  of  his  daily  life.^  The  popular  appreciation  of  bis 
character  is  shown  by  the  legend  of  his  appearing  after  death  to  a 
holy  man,  in  the  figure  of  a  bear,  with  the  ears  and  tail  of  an  asa, 
and  declaring  that,  as  he  had  lived  in  bestiality,  so  he  was  destined 
to  wear  the  form  of  a  beast  and  to  suffer  fiery  torments  until  the 
Day  of  Judgment,  after  which  he  was  to  be  plunged,  body  and  soul, 
into  the  fathondess  pit  of  hell.'  When  the  Yicegerent  of  God,  the 
head  of  the  Ohristían  church,  was  thus  utterly  depraved,  the  pros- 
pect  of  reforming.the  corruption  of  the  clergy  was  not  promising, 
and  the  good  work  was  not  likely  to  be  prosecuted  with  vigor. 

Ñor  were  the  m^nbers  of  the  hierarchy  unworthy  of  their  superior. 
We  hear  of  Rainbaldo,  Bishop  of  Fiesole,  who,  not  contented  with 
numerous  concubinos,  had  publicly  married  a  wife,  and  whose  chil- 
dren  were  established  as  a  wide-spread  and  powerful  family — and, 
what  is  perhaps  more  remarkable,  this  dissolute  prelate  was  gifted 
with  the  power  of  working  miracles.'  The  bishops,  indeed,  at  this 
period,  were  still  rather  warrior  nobles  than  Ghristian  ministers. 
Bisantio,  the  good  Bishop  of  Barí,  is  praised  quite  as  much  for  his 
terrible  prowess  in  battle  as  for  his  pious  benevolence  and  munifi- 
cence ;  and  on  his  death,  in  1035,  his  flock  chose  a  military  official 
as  his  successor.^ 

Descending  in  the  scale,  we  may  instance  the  priest  Marino,  who, 
though  he  lived  openly  with  his  wife,  was  a  noted  miracle-worker. 
Among  quaint  wonders  wrought  by  him  it  is  recorded  that  water 
rendered  holy  by  his  blessing,  when  sprinkled  over  the  comfields, 
had  the  power  of  dríving  away  all  caterpillars  and  other  noxious 
insects.  His  child,  Eleuchadio,  was  a  most  venerable  man,  who  sub- 
sequently,  as  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  the  Virgin  at  Fiano,  won 
the  esteem  and  respect  of  even  the  stem  Damiani  himself.'  In  &ct, 
the  pious  Desideríus,  Abbot  of  Monte  Casino,  better  known  as  pope 
under  the  ñame  of  Yictor  III.,  declares  that  throughout  Italy,  under 


^  Quoniam  infelioem  habuit  introi- 
tum,  infeliciorem  pereensit  exitum. 
Horrendiim  quippe  referri  turpitudo 
illiuB  convenationis  et  tíísb.  —  Rad. 
Glabri  Lib.  v.  c.  6. 

'  Johann.  Ohron.  Angli»,  c.  47 
(Ludewig  Bel.  Mactorum.  Xtl.  145). 
Semper  enim  luzurí»  et  camalibus 
illecebrifl  deditus  ñiit. 


•  P.  Damiani  OpuBc.  vi.  o.  18. 

*  Annal.  Barenses,  ann.  1086. — 
Shortly  after  this,  we  hear  of  two 
bishops  killed  in  battle  (Ibid.  ann. 
1041). 

^  P.  Damiani,  loe.  cit. 
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the  pontificate  of  Benedict,  all  orders,  firom  bishops  down,  without 
shame  or  ooncealment,  were  publicly  married  and  lived  with  their 
mves  98  laymen,  leaving  their  children  fiílly  provided  for  in  their 
wiUs;  and  what  rendered  the  disgrace  more  poignant  waa  the  fact 
that  the  scandal  was  greatest  in  Reme  itself,  whence  the  light  of 
religión  and  discipline  had  formerly  illuminated  the  Christian  world.^ 
Another  contemporary  writer  asserts  that  this  laxity  prevailed 
throughont  the  whole  of  Latín  Ghristendom,  sacerdotal  marríage 
being  everywhere  so  common  that  it  was  no  longer  punished  as 
unlawfíil,  and  scarcely  even  reprehended.' 

In  beooming  thos  universal  and  tacitly  permitted  it  was  not  in- 
compatible with  the  most  fervent  piety;  and  though  it  may  be  an 
evidence  of  hierarchical  disorganization,  it  can  no  longer  be  considered 
as  indicating  of  itself  a  lowered  standard  of  moráis  in  the  ministers 
of  the  church.  This  is  forcibly  illustrated  in  the  case  of  St.  Proco- 
pins,  selected  by  Dake  ülric  of  Bohemia  as  the  first  abbot  of  the 
monastery  of  Zagow.  He  was  regcdarly  bred  to  the  church  under 
the  care  of  Bishop  Quirillus,  and  was  noted  for  the  rectitude  of  his 
deportment  in  the  priesthood;  yet  we  leam  that  he  was  married 
during  this  period,  when  we  are  told  that,  on  being  disgusted  with 
the  hollow  yanitíes  of  the  world,  he  abandoned  wife  and  firiends  for 
the  solitude  of  a  hermit's  cave.  Here  an  accidental  meeting  with 
Duke  Ulric,  while  hunting,  led  to  the  foundation  of  Zagow  and  to 
the  installation  of  Procopius  as  its  head.' 

Silently  the  church  seemed  to  acquiesce  in  the  yiolation  of  her 
canons,  until,  at  length,  she  appeared  content  if  her  ministers  would 
satisfy  themselves  with  reputable  marríage  and  avoid  the  grosser 
scandals.  When  Ulric,  Abbot  of  Tegemsee,  about  1041,  deplored 
the  evil  influence  of  a  priest  who  had  two  wives  living,  he  seems  to 
have  felt  that  lawfiíl  marriage  might  be  tolerated,  but  that  polygamy 
was  of  evil  ezample  in  a  Christian  pastor.^  So  when  Albert  the 
Magnificent,  Archbishop  of  Hamburg,  was  accustomed  to  exhort  his 


^  Desiderii  Dialog.  de  Mirac.  S.  Bene- 
dict  Lib.  III.  (Scnpt  Ber.  Italicor.  V. 
896). 

•  John,  a  disciple  of  St.  Peter  Da- 
mianiy  in  alluding  to  the  prevailing 
twin  yices  of  simony  and  marriage, 
says :  *<  Q\ub  videlicet  pestes  tam  per- 
nicioea  consuetudine  pnevaluerant,  tam- 
que  impune  totam  &rme  eoclesiam  in 


omni  Romano  orbe  fsBdayerant,  ut  viz 
jam  reprehensorem,  tamquam  licite, 
formidafent.'' — ^Vit.  S.  P.  Damiani  c. 
16. 

*  Ckrnm»  PragenB.  Chron.  Boem.  Lib. 
III.  (Mencken.  Scrípt.  Ber.  Oerman. 
III.  p.  1782). 

^  Batthyani  Leg.  Eooles.  Hung.  I. 
885. 
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clergy  to  continence  and  to  shun  the  pestiferous  societj  of  women, 
his  worldlj  wisdom  prompted  him  to  add  that,  if  they  were  unequal 
to  the  efibrt,  they  should  at  least  keep  unsullied  the  bonds  of  mar- 
riage  and  should  Uve  ''si  non  caste,  tamen  caute."^ 

If  irregularities  snch  as  these  existed,  they  are  not  justly  imputable 
to  the  church  itself.  It  can  scarcely  be  a  matter  of  wonder  if  the 
clergy,  in  assimilating  themselyes  to  the  laity  as  regards  the  liberty 
of  wedlock,  should  also  have  adopted  the  license  which  in  that  law- 
less  age  rendered  the  marriage-tie  a  slender  protection  for  the  weak- 
ness  of  woman.  Though  it  was  indissoluble  according  to  the  teachings 
of  religión,  yet  the  church,  which  at  that  time  was  the  only  protector 
of  the  feeble  against  the  strong,  had  not  acquired  the  commanding 
authoríty  which  subsequently  enabled  it  to  enforce  its  decrees  every- 
where  and  on  all  occasions.  If,  under  a  vigorous  pope,  the  sentence 
of  excommunication  had  been  able  to  ñdghten  a  superstitious  monarch 
like  Robert  the  Pious,  yet  the  pontiffs  of  the  House  of  Tusculum 
were  not  men  to  trouble  themselyes,  or  to  be  successful  had  they 
made  the  att^npt,  to  rectify  the  wrongs  perpetrated  in  every  obscure 
baronial  castle  or  petty  hamlet  in  Europe.  The  isolation  and  indo- 
pendence  of  the  feudal  system  made  every  freeman,  so  to  speak,  the 
arbiter  of  his  own  actions.  The  wife  whose  charms  ceased  to  gratify 
the  senses  of  her  husband,  or  whose  temper  threatened  to  disturb  his 
equanimity,  stood  little  chance  of  retaining  her  position,  if  an 
opportunity  offered  of  replacing  her  to  advantage,  unless  she  was 
fortúnate  in  having  kindred  able  to  resent  the  wrong  which  the  church 
and  the  law  were  powerless  to  prevent  or  to  punish.^  If,  then,  the 
clergy  occasionally  indulged  in  similar  practices,  the  evil  is  not 
attributable  to  the  license  of  marriage  which  they  had  usurped. 
That  license  had,  at  all  events,  borne  some  fruits  of  good,  for, 
during  its  ezistence,  we  hear  somewhat  less  of  the  system  of  concu- 
binage  so  prevalent  before  and  after  this  period,  and  there  is  no 
authentic  indication  of  the  nameless  horrors  so  suggestiyely  intimated 


1  Adam.  Brcmens.  Gest.  Pontíf.  Ham- 
maburg.  Schol.  ad  cap.  29  Lib.  iii. 

'  Perbapfi  as  su^gestive  an  illustration 
of  the  moráis  and  mannen  of  the  age 
as  can  well  be  given  is  afforded  by  a 
deed  ezecuted  in  1065  by  a  noble  count 
of  Catalonia  on  the  occasion  of  his 
marriage.    He  pledges  himself  not  to 


cast  off  his  bride,  ezoept  for  infldelity 
— such  infldelity  not  being  plotted  for 
by  him — and  to  secure  the  performance 
of  this  promise  he  places  in  the  banda 
of  his  father-in-law  four  castles,  to  be 
held  in  pledge,  subject  to  forfeiture  in 
case  of  nis  violating  the  agreement. 
(Baluz.  Gapit.  Francor.  Append.  Actor. 
Yet.  No.  lis.) 
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by  the  reetrictions  on  the  residenoe  of  relatiyes  enjoined  in  the  fre- 
quent  canons  promnlgated  at  the  dose  of  the  ninth  centory. 

It  is  not  to  be  suppoBed,  howeyer,  that  the  race  of  ascetícs  was 
eztinct.  Amid  the  license  which  prevailed  in  every  clafls,  there  were 
still  8ome  men  who,  disgosted  with  the  tarbulent  and  dissolute  world, 
despairing  of  salYation  among  the  temptations  and  triáis  of  active 
life  or  the  sloth  and  luxury  of  the  monastic  establishments,  sought 
the  path  to  heayen  in  solitude  and  maceration.  Such  men  oould  not 
but  look  with  detestation  on  the  worldly  priests  who  diyided  their 
thoughts  between  their  sacred  calling  and  the  cares  of  an  increasing 
honsehold,  and  who  profaned  the  unutterable  mysteries  of  the  altar 
with  hearts  and  hands  not  kept  pare  firom  the  lusts  of  the  flesh. 

Prominent  among  these  holj  anchorites  was  S.  Giovanni  Ghul- 
berto,  who  fled  firom  the  snares  of  the  worid  to  the  forests  of  Gamal- 
doli,  where  his  austeríties,  his  holiness,  and  his  miracles  soon  attracted 
crowds  of  disciples,  who  formed  a  numerous  commonity  of  humble 
imitators  of  his  virtaes.  Restoring  in  its  strictness  the  neglected 
Bule  of  Benedicta  his  ezample  and  his  teaching  wrought  conviction, 
and  the  order  of  monks  which  he  founded  and  carried  with  him  to 
the  peacefiíl  shades  of  Yallombrosa  became  renowned  for  its  sanctity 
and  purity.  Thns  withdrawn  by  the  will  of  heaven  firom  the  selfish 
egotism  of  a  hermit's  existence,  he  labored  eamestly  to  reform  the 
laxity  of  priestly  life  in  general,  and  his  success  was  most  encourag- 
ing.  Moved  by  his  admonitions,  self-indulgent  derks  abandoned 
wives  and  mistresses,  devoted  themselves  to  the  performance  of  their 
sacred  fiínctions,  or  sought  in  monastic  seclusion  to  make  atonement 
for  their  past  excesses.^ 

Though  it  may  well  be  supposed  that  Ghialberto  was  not  unas- 
sisted  in  his  efforts,  yet  all  such  individual  exertions,  dependent  upon 
persuasión  alone,  could  be  but  limited  in  their  influence  and  tem- 
porary  in  their  results.  Beform,  to  be  universal  and  permanent, 
required  to  be  authorítative  in  its  character  and  to  proceed  fix>m 
above  downward.  The  papacy  itself  must  cease  to  be  a  scandal  to 
Ghristendom,  and  must  be  prepared  to  wield  the  awfiíl  forcé  of 
its  authoríty,  seconded  by  the  moral  weight  of  its  example,  before 
disorders  so  firmly  rooted  could  be  attacked  with  any  hope  of  success. 
In  1044,  Benedict  IX.  was  driven  out  of  Bome  by  a  &ction  of 
rebels  or  patriots,  who  elected  Silvester  III.  as  pontiff  in  his  place. 

^  Aitón.  Yit.  S.  Johaimú  Gualbert.  o.  81. 
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A  sudden  revolution  sent  Silvester  into  ezile,  and  brought  Benedict 
back,  who,  to  complete  the  confusión,  sold  the  papal  dignity  to  a  new 
aspirant,  known  as  Gregory  VI.  The  transaction  was  not  one  which 
could  decently  be  recognized  by  the  church,  and  Benedict  was  held 
incapable  of  thus  transferring  the  aUegiance  of  Christendom  or  of 
depriving  himself  of  his  position.  There  were  thus  three  popes, 
whose  confiicting  claims  to  reverence  threw  all  Europe  into  the  doubt 
and  danger  of  schism,  ñor  could  the  knotty  question  be  solved  by  the 
power  of  distracted  Italy.  A  more  potent  judge  was  required,  and 
the  decisión  was  referred,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  the  sagadous  and 
energetic  Emperor,  Henry  the  Black,  whose  success  in  repressing  the 
turbulence  of  the  empire,  and  whose  sincere  reverence  for  the  church 
gave  reasonable  promise  of  a  happy  solution  of  the  tangled  problem.^ 
His  proceeding  was  summary.  The  three  competitors  were  uncere- 
moniously  dismissed,  and  Henry  fiUed  the  vacancy  thus  created  by 
the  appointment  of  Suidger,  Bishop  of  Bamberg,  who  assumed  the 
ñame  of  Clement  II. 

Henry  III.  was  moved  by  a  profound  conviction  that  a  thorough 
and  searching  reform  was  vitally  necessary  to  the  church.  The  con- 
scientious  severity  of  his  character  led  him  to  have  little  toleration 
for  the  abuses  and  disorders  which  were  everywhere  so  painfully 
apparent.  How  far  his  views  were  in  advance  of  those  generally 
entertained,  even  by  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  was  clearly  manifested 
as  early  as  1042,  when  Gebhardt,  Bishop  of  Ratisbon,  urged  the 
claims  of  his  fieivorite  arch-priest  Cuno  for  the  vacant  see  of  Eichstedt. 
Henry  refiísed  on  the  ground  that  Cuno  was  the  son  of  a  príest,  and 
therefore  by  the  established  canons  ineligible  to  the  position.  The 
reason,  though  unanswerable,  was  so  novel  that  Gebhardt  refiísed  to 
accept  it  as  the  true  one,  and  Henry,  to  pacify  him,  promised  to 
nominate  any  other  one  of  the  Ratisbon  clergy  whom  Gebhardt 
might  select.  The  choice  fell  upon  a  young  and  unknown  man,  also 
named  Gebhardt,  whose  abilities,  brought  into  notice  thus  accidentally, 
rendered  him  afterwards  more  conspicuous  as  Pope  Yictor  II.' 


'  The  popular  feelings  which  greeted 
hÍ8  interposition  are  well  conveyed  in 


verse  addressed  to  him  by 
ermit — 


the  li; 
aholy 

Una  SanamitlB  nnpsit  tribns  maritis; 

Rez  Henrioa,  OmnipotenÜB  yioe, 

SoWe  oonnabiam,  triforme,  dabittxn. 

(Annalista  Sazo,  ann.  1046.) 

The  inyitation  to  interfere,  howeven 


was  not  needed.  Henry 's  prerogative  as 
the  representative  of  tíhanemagne  and 
Otho  the  Great  was  sufficient  warnuit, 
and  his  religious  ardor  an  ampie  mo- 
tive, without  any  special  reference  to 
his  tribunal. 

>  Anón,  de  Bpiscop.  Eichstett.  c.  84 
(Patrolog.  T.  146,  pp.  1021-2). 
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Heniy  did  not  n^lect  the  opportunity  now  aSbrded  him  of  carry- 
ing  into  effect  liis  reformatory  viewa,  and  in  his  selection  of  a  pontiff 
he  was  apparently  influenoed  by  the  oonvictíon  that  the  Italiaii  dergy 
were  too  hopelessly  oorrapt  for  him  to  ezpect  firom  them  assistance 
in  his  plana.  Clement  exchanged  with  him  promiseB  of  mutual  sup- 
port  in  the  arduous  undertaking.  We  haré  nothing  to  do  with  the 
most  crjing  evil;  the  one  first  Tigorously  attacked,  and  the  one 
which  was  productive  of  the  greatest  real  detriment  to  the  church — 
simony.  That  was  everywhere  open  and  ayowed.  From  the  bless^ 
ing  of  the  priest  to  the  nomination  for  a  primacy,  every  ecclesiastical 
act  was  the  subject  of  bargain  and  sale,  reduced  in  many  places  to  a 
regular  scale  of  prices.^  To  remove  this  scandal,  Clement  set 
yigorously  to  work,  and  soon  found  an  united  opposition  which 
promised  little  for  the  success  of  the  undertaking.  He  was  doubtless 
sincere,  but  he  was  clearly  alone  in  his  struggle  with  the  fierce 
Italian  prelates,  who  were  resolved  not  to  abandon  the  emolumenta 
and  indulgences  to  which  they  had  grown  accustomed,  and  the  result 
of  his  efforts  did  not  fulfil  the  expectations  of  the  more  sanguino 
aspirants  for  the  purification  of  the  church.  Even  his  patrón  the 
emperor  appears  to  have  doubted  his  eamestness  in  the  cause,  for  we 
find  Henry  not  only  addressing  him  a  letter  urging  him  to  fresh  ex- 
ertion,  but  intrusting  it  to  Peter  Damiani,  with  a  command  to  present 
it  in  person,  and  to  use  all  his  powers  of  exhortation  to  stimulate  the 
flagging  zeal  of  the  pope.  Damiani  refiísed  to  leave  his  hermitage 
even  at  the  imperial  mándate,  but  he  enclosed  the  missive  in  one  of 
his  own,  deploring  the  unhealed  wounds  of  the  church,  recapitulating 
the  shortoomings  of  Clement,  and  goading  him  to  fresh  efforts,  in  a 
style  which  savored  little  of  the  reverence  due  to  the  Vicegerent  of 
6od.'  The  pontifical  crown  was  evidently  not  a  wreath  of  roses. 
Clement  sank  under  its  weight,  and  died  October  dth,  1047,  in  less 
than  ten  months  after  he  had  accepted  the  perilous  dignity. 

St.  Peter  Damiani,  who  thus  introduces  himself  to  our  notice,  was 
one  of  the  remarkable  men  of  the  epoch.  Bom  about  the  year  988  at 
Ravenna,  of  a  noble  but  decayed  &mily,  and  the  last  of  a  numerous 


^  It  would  be  a  work  of  supereroga- 
tíon  to  quote  the  innumerable  evidences 
of  ibis  wbich  crowd  the  pages  of  con- 
temporary  writen.  The  generalizing 
lemark  of  Glaber  will  suffice — "  Omnee 
quippe  gradúa  eoclesiastici  a  máximo 


pontífice  usque  ad  hostianum  opprimun- 
tur  per  su»  damnatíonis  precium,  ac 
juxta  vocem  Dominicam  in  cunctis 
grassatur  spiritale  latrocinium.'' — Glab. 
Kodolph.  Hist.  Lib.  y.  c.  5. 

*  Damiani  Lib.  Yin.  Epist.  8. 
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progeny,  he  owed  his  life  to  a  woman  of  the  yeiy  class  to  the  extirp»- 
tion  of  which  he  devoted  all  the  energies  of  his  prime.  His  mother, 
wom  out  in  the  Btruggle  with  poverty,  regarded  his  birth  with  aver- 
sión, refused  to  suckle  the  in&nt  saint,  and  neglected  hiin  until  his 
forlom  and  emaciated  condition  awoke  the  cdmpassion  of  a  female 
retainer,  the  wife  of  a  príest,  who  remonstrated  with  the  unfeeling 
parent  until  she  succeeded  in  arousing  the  sense  of  duty  and  restored 
to  existence  the  little  sufferer,  who  was  destíned  to  bring  unnumbered 
woes  to  all  who  were  of  her  condition.*  His  early  years  are  said  to 
have  been  passed  as  a  swineherd,  till  the  opportonity  for  instruction 
offered  itself,  which  he  eagerly  embraced.  Retiring  at  length  £rom 
the  world,  he  joined  the  disciples  of  St.  Bomuald,  who  practised  the 
strictest  monastic  life,  either  as  monks  or  hermits,  at  Avellana,  near 
Agubio.  Lnmuríng  himself  there  in  the  desert,  his  austeríties  soon 
gained  for  him  the  reputation  of  preeminent  sanctity,  and  led  to  his 
election  as  prior  of  the  brotherhood.  Gifted  by  nature  with  an  intel- 
lect'of  unusual  strength,  informed  with  all  the  leaming  of  the  day, 
his  stem  asceticism,  his  dauntless  spirit,  and  the  imcompromising 
forcé  of  his  zeal  brought  him  into  notice  and  marked  him  as  a  fitting 
instrument  in  the  cause  of  reform.  Occasionally,  at  the  cali  of  his 
superiors,  he  left  his  beloved  retreat  to  do  battle  with  the  hosts  of 
evil,  retuming  with  renewed  zest  to  the  charms  of  solitude,  until,  in 
1057,  Stephen  IX.  forced  him  to  accept  the  cardinalate  and  bishopric 
of  Ostia — ^the  highest  dignity  in  the  Román  court.  The  duties  of 
his  episcopate,  however,  conflicted  with  his  monastic  fervor,  and  after 
a  few  years  he  rendered  up  the  pastoral  ring  and  staff  and  again 
retumed  to  Avellana,  where  he  died  in  1072,  ííill  of  years  and 
honors.  His  position  and  authoríty  can  best  be  estimated  from 
the  terms  employed  by  Alexander  II.,  who,  when  sending  him  on 
an  important  mission  to  Franco,  descríbed  him  as  next  in  influence 
to  himself  in  the  Román  church,  and  the  chief  support  of  the  Holy 
See.» 

With  a  nature  ardent  and  combativo,  worked  up  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  ascetic  intolerance  by  the  introspectivo  musings  of  his  cell, 
it  may  readily  be  conceived  that  the  corruptions  of  the  church  filled 
him  with  warm  indignation  and  fierce  desire  to  restore  it  to  its  prís- 
tino purity.     To  this  holy  cause  he  devoted  the  last  half  of  his  life, 

^  Johannis  Yit.  B.  P.  Damiani  c.  1. 
>  Alez.  II.  Epist.  >6. 
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and  wafi  always  ready,  with  tongue  and  pen,  at  the  sacrifice  of  his 
dearly  prized  solitade,  to  íurther  the  great  movement  on  which  he 
felt  that  the  fíitare  of  Ghristianity  depended.  The  bríef  hopes  ex- 
cited  by  the  promises  of  Clement  and  Henry  were  speedily  quenched 
bj  the  onthnelj  death  of  the  Germán  pontiff,  and  the  most  sanguine 
might  well  despair  at  seeing  the  odions  Benedict  IX.  reinstated  as 
pope.  But  the  emperor  was  in  eamest,  and  listened  willingly  to  the 
cry  of  thoee  who  beeonght  him  not  to  leaye  his  good  work  nnfinished. 
Nine  bríef  months  saw  Benedict  again  a  wanderer,  and  another 
Germán  prelate  installed  in  his  place.  Poppo  of  Bríxen,  however, 
enjoyed  his  new  dignity,  as  Dámasos  11.,  bnt  twenty-one  days,  when 
he  fell  a  martyr  to  the  cause,  perishing  miserably,  either  through 
the  insalubríous  heats  of  a  Román  summer,  or  the  hidden  yindictive- 
ness  of  Italian  party  rage.  It  reqnired  aome  courage  to  accept  the 
honorable  but  &tal  post,  and  siz  months  elapsed  ere  a  worthy  candi- 
dato could  be  found.  Henry's  choice  this  time  fell  upon  Bruno  of 
Toul,  a  prelate  to  whom  admiring  biographers  ascríbe  eveiy  yirtue 
and  every  qualification.  As  Leo  IX.  he  ascended  the  pontifical 
throne  in  February,  1049,  and  he  soon  gave  ampie  evidence  of  the 
sincerity  with  which  he  intended  to  carry  out  the  views  of  the  puri- 
tans  whom  he  represented. 

It  was  significant  that  he  took  with  him  to  Home  the  monk  Hilde- 
brand,  lately  released  fipom  the  service  of  his  master  Gregory  VI., 
who  had  died  in  his  Germán  exile,  restored  by  a  miracle  at  his  death 
to  the  honors  of  which  he  had  been  adjudged  unworthy  while  living.* 
Still  more  significant  was  the  fact  that  Leo  entered  Home,  not  as 
pope,  but  as  a  barefooted  pilgrim,  and  that  he  required  the  emptj 
formality  of  an  election  within  the  city,  as  though  the  nomination  of 
the  emperor  had  given  him  no  claim  to  his  high  office.  Whether  this 
was  the  result  of  a  voice  fi-om  heaven,  as  related  by  the  papal  histo- 
ríans,^  or  whether  it  was  done  at  the  suggestion  of  the  high-church- 
man  Hildebrand,  it  showed  that  the  new  pontiff  magnified  his  office, 
and  felt  that  the  Une  of  distinction  between  the  derk  and  the  layman 
was  to  be  sharply  drawn  and  yigorously  defended. 


^  Leaminff ,  on  hie  death-bed,  that  he 
waa  not  to  be  buríed  aa  a  pope,  he  re- 
quested  the  prelates  around  him  to  place 
his  coffin  at  the  church-door  securely 
fkstened,  and  if  the  portak  opened 
without  human  handB,  it  would  be  a 


sign  that  he  should  receive  papal  hononi. 
It  was  done,  when  a  gust  of  wind  bunt 
open  the  dooT*and  lifted  the  coffln 
m>m  the  bier  (Martin.  Fuldens.  Ghron. 
ann.  1046). 

*  Martin.  Fuldens.  ann.  1060. 
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Damiani  lost  no  time  in  stimulating  the  stranger  to  the  duties 
expected  of  him  by  the  party  of  reform.  From  the  retreat  of  Avel- 
lana he  addressed  to  Leo  an  essay,  which  is  the  saddest  of  all  the 
sad  monuments  bequeathed  to  us  by  that  age  of  desolation.  With 
cynical  boldness  he  develops  the  frightful  excessee  epidemically  preya- 
lent  among  the  cloistered  crowds  of  men,  attributable  to  the  unnatoral 
restraínts  imposed  upon  the  passions  of  those  unfitted  by  natore  or 
by  training  to  control  themselves ;  and  his  laborious  efibrts  to  demón- 
strate the  propriety  of  punishing  the  guilty  by  degradatíon  show  how 
hideous  was  the  laxity  of  moráis  which  was  disposed  to  regard  such 
crimes  with  indulgence.^  Like  the  nameless  horrors  of  the  Peniten- 
tials,  it  is  the  most  convincing  commentary  on  the  system  which 
sought  to  enforce  an  impossible  exaltation  of  purity  on  the  ministers 
of  a  religión  whose  outward  formalism  had  absorbed  its  intemal  Ufe.' 

Leo  IX.  was  not  long  in  manifesting  his  intentions,  and  his  first 
point  of  attack  was  chosen  with  some  skill,  the  eoclesiastical  rank  of 
the  yictim  and  his  want  of  power  rendering  him  at  once  a  striking 
example  and  an  essj  sacrifice.  Dabralis,  Archbishop  of  Salona  (or 
Spalatro)  in  Dalmatia,  was  married  and  lived  openly  with  his  wife. 
Leo  sent  a  légate  to  investigate  and  punish.  Galled  before  a  synod, 
Dabralis  could  not  or  deigned  not  to  deny  his  guilt,  but  boldly  justi- 
fied  it,  as  the  woman  waa  his  lawful  wife,  and  he  instanced  tiie  cus- 
toms  of  the  Greek  church  in  his  defence.  This  only  aggravated  his 
goilt,  and  he  wsus  promptly  degraded  forever.' 

ftptly  condensed  in  the  simple  tale  of 
tne  Abbess  Sarah,  who  for  thirteen  long 
years  maintained  her  ground  without 
shrinking  from  the  ceaseless  assaults  of 
the  enemr  by  oontinuall^  inyokin^  the 
aid  of  (Soá — *<Da  mihi  fortitudmem 
Deufl!"  (Othlon.  de  Tentat.  suis  P.  i.J. 
The  hagiology  of  the  church  is  Aill 
of  legenda,  more  or  lesa  verítable,  of 
the  Bufferings  of  these  martyrs  and  of 
their  triumphs  over  the  flesh,  from  the 
time  of  St  Ammonius,  who,  when  less 
decisive  measures  failed,  bored  his  flesh 
in  many  places  with  red-hot  iron,  and 
thus  vanquished  passion  by  suffering. 
A  coUection  of  these  storíes,  more 
curious  than  decent,  may  be  found 
admiringly  detailed  by  Giraldus  Cam- 
brensis  m  his  Gemma  Ecclesiastíca, 
Dist.  II. 

'  Batthyani  Leg.  Sccles.  Hung.  I. 
401. 


1  Damiani  Opuse,  vii.  (Liber  Go- 
morrhianus). — Some  ten  or  twelve  years 
later,  Alezander  II.  obtained  the  manu- 
script  from  Damiani,  under  pretence  of 
havmg  it  copied,  but  prudently  locked 
it  up  and  refüsed  to  retum  it.  The 
saintly  author  oomplained  bitterly  of 
the  deception  thus  practised  upon  him, 
which  he  unceremoniously  characterized 
as  a  fraud  (Damiani  Lib.  ii.  Epist  6). 

•  The  world  can  never  know  the  long 
and  silent  suffering  endured  in  the  ter- 
rible self-combat  of  ardent  natures  in 
the  solitude  of  the  doister.  If  many 
Buccumb,  the  indignation  which  Da- 
miani and  his  dass  so  freely  bestow  on 
the  victims  should  be  transferred  rather 
to  the  system  which  produces  them. 
A  monk  of  the  period  has  left  us  a  vivid 
and  curious  picture  of  his  own  tortures 
in  the  endless  struggle  with  the  tempter ; 
and  the  mental  torments  to  which  his 
fellow-unfortunates  were  exposed   are 
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Leaying,  for  a  time,  the  Italian  church  for  subsequent  efforts  at 
reformation,  Leo  undertook  a  progresa  throughout  Northern  Europe, 
for  the  pnrpoee  of  restoring  the  neglected  discipline  of  those  r^ons. 
Before  the  year  of  his  installation  had  expired,  in  November,  1049, 
we  find  him  presiding  with  the  emperor  at  a  oouncil  in  Mainz,  where 
the  simony  and  marriage  of  the  clergy  were  condemned  under  severo 
penalties.^  That  the  influence  thns  brought  to  bear  had  some'effect, 
at  least  in  externáis,  is  shown  by  the  courtly  Albert  of  Hamburg, 
who,  on  retoming  fix)m  the  council  to  his  see,  revived  a  forgotten 
regnlation  of  his  predecessors,  by  yirtae  of  which  the  women  of 
ecclesiastics  were  ordered  to  live  ontside  of  the  towns,  in  order  to 
ayoid  pnblic  scandal.^  A  few  weeks  before,  in  Franco,  Leo  had  pre- 
sided  oyer  a  national  council  at  Rheims,  where  his  yigorons  action 
against  simony  cansed  numerous  yacancies  in  the  hierarchy.  The 
records  and  canons  of  this  council  contain  no  allusions  to  the  subject 
of  marriage  or  concubinage,  but  it  is  altogether  improbable  that  they 
escaped  attention,  for  they  were  indulged  in  without  concealment  by 
all  classes  of  ecclesiastics,  and  some  subsequent  writers  assert  that 
they  were  rígorously  prohibited  by  the  council,  but  that  the  injunc- 
tions  promulgated  were  unayailing.' 

Retuming  to  the  South,  the  Easter  of  1051  beheld  a  council 
assembled  at  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  discipline.  Appar- 
ently,  the  Italian  prelates  were  disposed  to  exercise  considerable 
caution  in  íurthering  the  wishes  of  their  chief,  for  they  abstained 
fix)m  yisiting  their  indignation  on  the  guilty  priests,  and  directed 
their  penalties  against  the  unfortunate  females.  Li  the  city  itself 
these  were  declared  to  be  enslayed,  and  were  bestowed  on  the  cathe- 
dral  church  of  the  Lateran,  while  all  bishops  throughout  Ghrísten- 
dom  were  desired  to  apply  the  rule  to  their  own  dioceses,  and  to  seize 


^  Adami  Bremens.  Oest.  Pontif. 
Hftmmabui^.  Lib.  iil.  c.  29. — Annalista 
6azo,  aun.  1048. 

*  Adam.  Bremens.  loe.  dt. 

'  Tune  quippe  in  Neustria,  poet  ad- 
yentum  Normannomm,  in  tantum  dis- 
Boluta  erat  castitas  clerioorunii  ut  non 
solum  presbyteri  sed  etiam  prsBBules 
libere  uterentur  toris  concubinarum,  et 
nalam  8uperbirent  multiplici  propagine 
filionim  ac  flliaram.  .  .  Tándem  .  .  . 
Leo  Papa  .  .  .  in  Gallias  A.  D.  1049 
▼enit.  .  .  Tune  ibidem  (Remis)  genér- 
ale concilium  tenuit,  et  inter  reliqua 


ecclesi»  commoda  qu»  instituit,  pres- 
byterís  arma  ferré  et  conjuges  habere 
prohibuit.  Arma  quidem  ferré  presby- 
teri jam  gratanter  desiereí  sed  a  peilicibus 
adbuc  nolunt  abstinere,  neo  pudiciti» 
inhserere. — Ordene.  Vital.  P.  ii.  Lib. 
y.  o.  16. — ^This  portion  of  the  work  of 
Ordericus  was  wrítten  about  the  year 
1126. 

Ibi  yero  simoniaci,  tam  populares 
quam  clerici,  presbyterique  uzorati, 
persuasione  sancti  Hugonis,  a  catho- 
licorum  oommunione  et  ab  eoelesiis 
eliminati  sunt. — Alberie.  Trium  Fon- 
tium  Chion.  ann.  1049. 
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the  oflFending  women  for  the  benefit  of  their  churchee.^  The  atrocity 
of  this  legislation  against  the  wiyes  of  príests  is  all  the  more  note- 
worthy  when  contrasted  with  the  tendemess  shown  to  worse  crimes 
oommitted  by  men  whose  high  positíoii  only  rendered  their  goilt  the 
more  heinous.  At  this  council,  Gregory,  Bishop  of  Vercelli,  was 
oonyicted  of  what,  by  the  rules  of  the  church,  was  considered  as 
inces1>^-an  amour  with  a  widow  betrothed  to  his  uncle.  For  this 
aggravated  offenoe  he  was  merely  excommunicated,  and  when,  soon 
after,  he  presented  himself  in  Rome,  he  was  restored  to  communion 
on  his  simple  promise  to  perform  adequate  penance.' 

The  reformatory  zeal  of  Leo  and  of  the  monastic  foUowers  of 
Damiani  was  thus  eyidently  not  seconded  by  the  ItaUan  church.  A 
still  more  striking  proof  of  this  was  afibrded  by  the  attempt  to  hold 
a  council  at  Mantua  early  in  1053.  The  prelates  who  dreaded  the 
result  conspired  to  break  it  up.  A  riot  was  provoked  between  their 
retainers  and  the  papal  domestics ;  the  latter,  taken  unawares  and 
speedily  overpowered,  fled  to  the  council-chamber  for  safety,  and  Leo, 
rushing  to  the  door  to  protect  them,  was  in  imminent  danger  from 
the  arrows  and  stones  which  hurtled  thickly  around  him,*  The 
reckless  plot  succeeded,  and  the  council  dispersed  in  undignifíed 
haste.  Whether  Leo  was  disgusted  with  his  want  of  success  and 
convinced  of  the  impracticability  of  the  undertaking,  or  whether  his 
attention  was  thenceforth  absorbed  by  his  unlucky  military  operations 
against  the  rapidly  augmenting  Norman  power  in  Southern  Italy,  it  is 
not  easy  now  to  ascertain:  suffice  it  to  say  thatnofurtherindications 
remain  of  any  endeavor  to  carry  out  the  reforms  so  eagerly  commenced 
in  the  first  ardor  of  his  pontifícate.  The  consistent  Damiani  opposed 
the  warlike  aspirations  of  the  pontiff,  but  Leo  persisted  in  leading 
his  armies  himself.  A  lost  battle  threw  Leo  into  the  power  of  the 
hated  Normans,  when,  after  nine  months,  he  retumed  to  Bome  to 
die,  in  April,  1054,  and  to  be  reverenced  as  a  saint  after  death  by 
those  who  had  withstood  him  during  life  in  every  possible  manner.^ 

It  is  not  easy  to  repress  a  smile  on  seeing  Leo,  who  had  been  so 


^  Damiani  Opuse,  zyiii.  Diss.  ii.  c. 
7. — It  was  probably  some  vague  recol- 
lection  of  this  proyision,  combined  with 
the  regulations  adopted  at  Pavia  in 
1022  (p.  178)  that  led  Dr.  Martin,  one 
of  the  commissioners  who  presided  at 
the  trial  of  Archbishop  Oranmer,  to  de- 
clare to  that  unhappy  culprit  that  *'hÍ6 
children  were  bonamen  to  the  see  of 


Canterbuiy."  —  Strype,    Memorials  of 
Oranmer,  Book  III.  chap.  27. 

'  Hermán.    Oontract.    Ohron.   ann. 
1051. 

'  Huratorí  Annali,  ann.  1068. 

*  S.   Leonia  PP.   IX.  Mirao.  (Mig- 
ne'B  Patrolog.  OXLIII.  526  sqq.) 
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utterlj  unable  to  enforce  the  canons  of  the  Latín  chorch  at  borne, 
seriously  undertaking  to  procure  their  adoptíon  in  Constantinople. 
From  bis  prison,  in  Janoary,  1054,  be  sent  Cardinal  Hnmbert  of 
Silva  Gandida  on  a  mifision  to  conyert  the  Greek  cborcb.  Tbere  is 
extant  a  controversy  between  tbe  légate  and  Nicetas  Pectoratos,  a 
leamed  Greek  abbot,  on  tbe  various  points  in  dispute.  I  cannot 
profese  to  decide  wbicb  of  tbe  antagonists  bad  tbe  advantage  on  tbe 
recóndito  questions  of  tbe  use  of  unleavened  bread,  tbe  Sabbatb  fasts, 
tbe  calculation  of  Easter,  &;c.,  but  tbe  contrast  between  tbe  urbanity 
of  tbe  Greek  and  tbe  coarse  yituperatíon  of  tbe  Latín  is  strikingly 
suggestíve  as  a  tadt  confession  of  defeat  on  tbe  part  of  tbe  latter.  Tu 
yiew  of  tbe  frigbtful  immorality  of  tbe  Italian  clergy,  tbere  is  some- 
tbing  peculiarlj  ludicrous  in  tbe  mingled  anger,  contempt,  and 
abborrence  witb  wbicb  Humbert  alindes  to  tbe  marriage  of  tbe  Greek 
cleacgy,  wbicb,  as  be  declares,  renders  tbeir  cburcb  tbe  synagogue  of 
Satán  and  tbe  brotbel  of  Balaam  and  Jezebel,  witb  otber  equallj 
courteous  and  convincing  arguments.  Humbert  attributes  priestíy 
marriage  altogetber  to  tbe  beresy  of  tbe  Nicolites,  and  lays  down  tbe 
law  on  tbe  subject  as  inexorably  as  tbougb  it  were  at  tbe  time 
observed  in  bis  own  cburcb.* 

After  an  interval  of  about  a  year,  tbe  line  of  Germán  pontiffs  was 
continued  in  tbe  person  of  Gebbardt,  Bisbop  of  Eicbstedt  (Victor 
n.),  wbose  appointment  bj  tbe  emperor  was  owing  in  no  small  degree 
to  tbe  influence  of  Hildebrand — an  influence  wbicb  was  daily  making 
itself  more  felt.  Installed  in  tbe  pontifical  seat  by  Godfrey ,  Duke  of 
Tuscany,  bis  efibrts  to  continué  tbe  reformatíon  commenced  by  bis 
predecessors  aroused  a  stubbom  resistance.  Tbere  may  be  no  founda- 
tion  for  tbe  legend  of  bis  being  saved  by  a  mirado  firom  a  sacramental 
cup  poisoned  by  a  yengeíul  subdeacon,  ñor  for  tbe  rumors  tbat  bis 
early  deatb  was  bastened  by  tbe  recalcitrant  clergy  wbo  sougbt  to 
escape  tbe  severíty  of  bis  discipline.  Tbere  is  some  probability  in 
tbe  stories,  bowever,  for,  during  bis  sbort  pontíficate,  interrupted  by 
a  lengtbened  stay  in  Germany  and  tbe  perpetual  yicissitudes  of  tbe 
Neapolitan  troubles,  be  yet  found  time  to  bold  a  synod  at  Florence, 
wbere  be  degraded  numerous  prelates  for  simony  and  licentíousness ; 
but,  wbetber  true  or  &lse,  tbe  existence  of  tbe  reports  attests  at  once 
tbe  sinceríty  of  bis  zeal  and  tbe  difficultíes  of  tbe  task.' 

1  Humberti  Caid.  contra  Nicetam  ZXT.  zxyi. 

*  Lambert.  Schaffhab.  ann.  1054.— Martin.  Polon.  ann.  1067. 
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His  death  in  Joly,  1057,  wsus  followed  after  but  a  few  days'  inter- 
val  by  the  election  of  Frederic,  Duke  of  Lorraine — ^the  empire  having 
passed  in  1056  £rom  the  able  hands  of  Henry  III.  to  tbe  feeble 
regency  of  his  empresa,  Agnes,  as  guardián  of  the  unfortunate  infant 
Henry  IV. — ^thus  releaaing  the  Román  clergy  fix)m  the  degrading 
dictation  of  a  Teutonic  potentate.  That  Frederic  should  have  aban- 
doned  the  temptations  and  ambitions  of  his  loñy  station  to  embrace 
the  austerities  of  monastic  Ufe  in  the  abbey  of  Monte  Gasino,  is  a 
sufficient  voucher  that  he  would  not  draw  back  from  the  work  thus 
&r  hopelessly  undertaken  by  his  predecessors.  Notwithstanding  the 
severity  of  the  canons  promulgated  during  the  preyious  decade,  and 
the  incessant  attempts  to  enforce  them,  Home  was  still  fiíll  of  married 
príests,  and  the  batde  had  to  be  recommenoed,  as  though  nothing  had 
yet  been  done.  Immediately  on  his  installation,  as  Stephen  IX.,  he 
addressed  himself  unshrinkingly  to  the  task.  For  four  months, 
during  the  most  unhealthy  seaflon,  he  remained  in  Rome,  calling 
synod  after  synod,  and  laboring  with  both  clergy  and  people  to  put 
an  end  to  such  unholy  unions,^  and  he  summarily  expelled  from  the 
church  all  who  had  been  gailty  of  incontinenoe  since  the  prohibitions 
issued  in  the  time  of  Leo.^  One  case  is  related  of  a  contumacious 
príest  whose  sudden  death  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  striking  terror 
inte  the  hearts  of  the  reckless,  for  the  mutilated  funeral  rites  Tf hich 
depriyed  the  hardened  sinner  of  the  consolation  of  a  Ghristian  burial 
it  was  hoped  would  prove  añ  effectual  wamingto  his  fellows.'  Feel- 
ing  the  necessity  of  support  in  these  thankless  labors,  he  forced 
Damiani  to  leave  the  retirement  of  the  cloistered  shades  of  Avellana, 
and  to  bear,  as  Bishop  of  Ostia,  his  share  of  the  burden  in  the  contest 
which  he  had  done  so  much  to  provoke — ^but  it  was  all  in  vain. 

In  little  more  than  half  a  year  Stephen  found  refuge  from  strife 
and  turmoil  in  the  tomb.  The  election  of  his  successor,  Gerard, 
Bishop  of  Florence,  was  the  formal  proclamation  that  the  church 
was  no  longer  subjected  to  the  control  of  the  secular  authority. 
January  18th,  1058,  saw  the  power  of  the  emperor  defied,  and  the 
gauntlet  thrown  for  the  quarrel  which  for  three  centaries  was  to 
plunge  Central  and  Southern  Europe  in  turmoil  and  bloodshed. 
Henry  III.  had  labored  conscientiously  to  rescue  the  papacy  from 
the  disgrace  into  which  it  had  fallen.     By  removing  it  from  the  petty 

^  Leo.  Maisic.  Chion.  Casinens.  Lib.  ii.  c.  97. 

*  Damiani  Opuso,  xyni.  Diss.  ii.  o.  6.  '  Ibid. 
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sphere  of  the  counts  of  Tuscalam  and  the  barons  of  the  Campagna» 
and  by  providing  for  it  a  seríes  of  highminded  and  energetío  pontífis^ 
he  had  restored  its  forfeited  position,  and  indeed  had  conferred  upon 
it  an  amount  of  inflaenoe  which  it  had  never  before  possessed.  His 
thoroügh  disinterestednesB  and  his  labora  for  its  improyement  had 
disarmed  all  resistance  to  the  exercise  of  his  power,  but  when  that 
power  passed  into  the  hands  of  an  infimt  but  five  years  oíd,  it  was 
natural  that  the  church  should  seek  to  emancipate  itself  firom  sub- 
jection ;  and  if  ahnost  the  first  use  made  of  its  new-found  prerogatives 
was  to  cmsh  the  hand  that  had  enabled  it  to  obtain  them,  we  must 
not  taz  with  ingratitade  those  who  were  undoubtedly  penetrated  with 
the  oonviction  that  they  were  only  vindicating  the  imprescriptible 
rights  of  the  church,  and  that  to  them  was  confided  the  fiíture  of 
religión  and  civilization. 

In  the  reyolution  "which  thus  may  date  its  successful  eommence- 
ment  at  this  period  the  two  foremost  figures  are  Damiani  and 
Hildebrand.  Damiani  the  monk,  with  no  further  object  than  the 
abolition  of  simony  and  the  enforcement  of  the  austeríties  which  he 
deemed  indispensable  to  the  salvation  of  the  individual  and  to  the 
puríty  of  the  church,  looked  not  beyond  the  narrow  drde  of  his 
daUy  life,  and  sought  merely  to  level  mankind  by  the  measure  of  his 
own  stature.  Hildebrand,  the  &rH9eeing  statesman,  could  make  use 
of  Damiani  and  his  tribe,  perhaps  equally  fervent  in  his  belief  that 
the  asceticism  of  his  fellow  laborer  was  an  aoceptable  offering  to  Gt)d, 
but  yet  with  ulterior  views  of  transoendently  greater  importance. 
In  his  grand  scheme  of  a  theocratic  empire,  it  became  an  absoluto 
prerequisite  that  the  church  should  hold  undivided  sway  over  its 
members;  that  no  human  afiection  should  render  their  alicanco 
doubtful,  but  that  their  every  thought  and  action  should  be  devoted 
to  the  common  aggrandizement;  that  they  should  be  separated  from 
the  people  by  an  impassable  barrier,  and  should  wield  an  influence 
which  could  only  be  obtained  by  those  who  were  recognized  as 
superior  to  the  weaknesses  of  common  humanity;  that  the  immense 
landed  possessions  of  the  church  should  remain  untouched  and  con- 
stantly  increasing  as  the  common  property  of  all,  and  not  be  sub- 
jected  to  the  incessant  dilapidations  inseparable  from  uxorious  or 
paternal  affections  at  a  time  when  the  restraints  of  law  and  of  public 
opinión  could  not  be  brought  to  bear  with  effect.  In  short,  if  the 
church  was  to  assume  and  maintain  the  position  to  which  it  was 
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entitled  by  the  traditíons  of  the  canon  law  and  of  the  False  Decretáis, 
it  must  be  a  compact  and  mutuallj  supporting  bodj,  eaming  by  its 
self-inflicted  austeríties  the  reverence  to  whicb  it  laid  claim,  and  not 
be  diverted  from  its  splendid  goal  by  worldly  allurements  or  camal 
indulgences  and  preoccupations.  Such  was  the  visión  to  the  realiza- 
tion  of  which  Hildebrand  devoted  his  commanding  talents  and 
matchless  forcé  of  will.  The  temporal  success  was  at  length  all  that 
he  could  have  anticipated.  If  the  spiritual  results  were  craft, 
subtlety,  arrogance,  cruelty,  and  sensuality,  hidden  or  cynical,  it 
merely  proves  that  his  confídence  in  the  strength  of  human  natore 
to  endure  the  intoxicating  effects  of  irresponsible  power  was  mis- 
placed.  Meanwhile  he  labored  with  Damiani  at  the  preliminary 
measures  of  his  enterprise,  and  together  they  bent  their  energies  to 
procure  the  enforcement  of  the  neglected  rules  of  discipline. 

The  new  pope,  Nicholas  II.  by  ñame,  entered  unreservedly  into 
their  views.  Apparently  taught  by  experience  the  fimitlessness  of 
additional  legislation  when  the  existing  canons  were  amply  sufficient, 
but  their  execution  impossible  through  the  negligence  or  collusion  of 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  he  assembled,  in  1059,  a  council  of  a 
hundred  and  thirteen  bishops,  in  which  he  adopted  the  novel  and 
hazardous  expedient  of  appealing  to  the  laity,  and  of  rendering  them 
at  once  the  judges  and  executioners  of  their  pastors.  A  canon  was 
promulgated  forbidding  all  Christians  to  be  present  at  the  mass  of 
any  priest  known  to  keep  a  concubino  or  female  in  his  house.^  This 
probably  remained,  like  its  predecessors,  a  dead  letter  for  the  present, 
but  we  shall  see  what  confusión  it  excited  when  it  was  revived  and 
put  effectually  in  forcé  by  Gregory  Vil.  some  fífteen  years  later. 
Meanwhile  I  may  observe  that  it  trenched  very  nearly  on  the 
Donatist  heresy  that  the  sacrament  was  polluted  in  polluted  hands, 
and  it  required  the  most  careful  word-splitting  to  prevent  the  faithíul 
firom  drawing  a  conclusión  so  natural.' 

Nicholas  I.  on  the  same  question — 
<*  Sciscitantibus  vobis,  si  a  sacerdote, 
qui  sive  comprehensus  est  in  adulterio^ 
sive  de  hoc  fama  sola  respersus  est, 
debeatis  communionemsuscipere,  necne, 
respondemus :  Non  potest  afiquis  quan- 
tumcumque  pollutus  sit,  sacramenta 
divina  polluere,  quie  purgatoria  cuncta- 
rum  remedia  contagionum  existunt. 
.  .  .  Sumite,  igitup,  intrepide  ab  omni 
sacerdote  Chnsti  mystería,  quoniam 
omnia  in  fide  purgan  tur"  TNicolai  I. 
Bpist.  xcvii.  c.  71).    See  also  a  simi- 


*  TJt  nullus  missam  audiat  presbyteri 
quem  scit  concubinam  indubitanter 
habere  aut  subintroductam  mulierem. 
— Concil.  Román,  ann.  1059  c.  8. 

Singularly  enough,  this  clause  Is 
omitt^  in  the  synodical  epistle  ad- 
dressed  to  the  Gallic  clergy,  as  given  by 
Hugh  of  Flavigny,  Chron.  Xib.  ii. 
ann.  1059. 

•  How  utterly  this  was  ojjposed  to 
the  received  dogmas  and  practice  of  the 
church  can  be  seen  from  the  decisión  of 
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In  additíon  to  this,  the  conncil  ordered,  nnder  pain  of  excommimi- 
catión,  that  no  priest  who  openly  took  a  concubine  (or  rather  a  wife), 
or  who  did  not  forthwith  sepárate  himself  fix)m  such  a  connection 
already  existing,  shonld  daré  to  perform  any  sacred  fimction,  or  enjoy 


lar  decisión  in  727  by  Gregoiy  II. 
(Boniíacii  Epist.  gxxyi.). 

The  only  adverse  authority  of  this 
period  that  I  have  met  with  is  Ihe 
Penitential  of  Theodore  of  Canterbury, 
ah«ady  referred  to,  prescribingrebaptísm 
for  those  haptized  by  príests  of  known 
unchastity  (Lib.  II.  cap.  ii.  2  ^2. — 
Haddan  &  Stubbs's  Councils,  III.  192). 

Damiani  saw  the  danger  to  which  a 
practice  such  as  this  expc»ed  the  church, 
and  lifted  up  his  Yoioe  to  prevent  the 
evüresults — 

Andite  etiam,  laief, 
Qoi  Chrlsto  famiüamini ; 
Pro  alio  iinqiuuii  crimine, 
Pastores  non  despioite. 

(Carmen  ccxzii.) 

and  when,  about  the  year  lOGO,  the 
Florentines  reñised  the  ministrations  of 
their  bishopí  whom  they  were  deter- 
mined  fix>m  other  causes  to  eject,  he 
reproTed  them  warmly,  adducing  the 
omy  reasonable  TÍew  of  the  question, 
"quod  Spirítus  Sanctus  per  improbi 
ministerium  darepotest  sua  charismata ' ' 
(Opuse.  XXX.  c.  2). 

Simoniacal  príests  as  well  as  ooncu- 
binaiy  ones  were  included  in  the  ban, 
and  when,  in  1049,  Leo  IX.  commenced 
his  yigorous  peisecution  of  simony, 
there  aróse  a  belief  that  ordination 
received  at  hands  tainted  with  that  sin 
was  nuil  and  void.  This  was  promptly 
stigmatized  as  a  heresv,  and  Damiani 's 
untiring  pen  was  employed  in  combat- 
ing  it.  He  aiKued  the  question  very 
thorou^hly  and  keenly  when  it  was 
nnder  debate  by  a  synod,  and  suoceeded 
in  procuring  its  oondemnation  (Opuse. 
YI.  c.  12). 

The  prohibition,  first  proclaimed  by 
Nicholas  II.  and  finally  enforced  by 
Oreeoiy  YII.,  caused  no  little  trouble 
in  tíie  church.  Towards  the  cióse  of 
the  century,  Urban  II.  foimd  himself 
obliged  to  discuss  the  question,  and  in 
an  epistle  to  Lucius,  provost  of  the 
church  of  St.  Juventius  at  Pavía,  he 
admits  that  the  sacraments  admínistered 
by  guilty  príests  are  uncomipted,  yet 
he  approves  of  their  rejection  in  oraer 
to  stimulate  the  clersy  to  virtue,  and 
even  declares  that  those  who  receive 


them,  ezoept  under  instant  and  pressing 
necessitv,  are  guilty  of  idolatry  ("  nísi 
forte  sola  morte  interveniente,  utpote 
ne  sine  baptiemate  vel  oommunione 
quilibet  humanís  rebus  exoedat;  eis, 
inquam,  in  tantum  obsunt,  ut  veri 
idolatr»  sint"— ürbani  II.  Epist  273) 
— a  decisión  the  lo^ic  of  which  is  not 
readily  apprehendM.  St.  Anselm  of 
Canterbury  assents  to  the  doctrine,  but 
{>laces  it  in  a  more  reasonable  and  prao- 
tical  shape^^^non  ouo  quis  ea  quaB 
tractent  contemnenoa,  sed  tractantes 
execrandos  existimef  (Epist.  Yiii.). 
The  consequences  of  such  a  system. 
however,  if  stricüy  camed  out,  would 
have  been  most  disastrous  to  the  church, 
and  when  the  zeal  of  Hildebrand  be- 
came  foigotten  his  injunctions  were 
overruled.  The  century  was  scarcely 
out  before  Honoríus  of  Autun  main- 
tained  most  positively  that  Chríst  oper- 
ates  through  the  hands  of  the  vilest  as 
well  as  of  the  most  holy  ministers,  pro- 
vided  only  they  are  orthodoz  in  &ith 

ÍEucharistion  c.  vi. — Pez,  Thesaur. 
I.  I.  855).  About  1160,  however, 
Geroch  of  Beichersperg  declares  that  he 
considered  Gregory's  commands  as  still 
in  forcé,  and  that  he  paid  no  more  at- 
tentíon  to  the  masses  of  concubinary 

Íriests  than  if  they  were  so  many 
^agans  (Gterhohi  Dial,  de  Differentia 
Cien— Pez,  Thesaur.  II.  ii.  468).  Yet 
before  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century, 
Lucius  III.  had  retumed  to  the  polic^ 
of  Nicholas  I. — "  Sumite  ergo  ab  omni 
sacerdote  intrepide  Christi  mystería, 
quia  omnia  in  flde  Christi  puigantur  " 
(Post  Lateran.  Concil.  P.  L.  c.  88),  the 
positiveness  of  which  was  not  much 
affected  by  the  subtle  distinctions  which 
he  endeavored  to  draw  between  crimes 
notorious  and  tolerated.  Yet  8t.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  on  the  other  hand,  affirmed 
that  it  was  a  mortal  sin  to  assist  at  the 
Mass  celebrated  by  a  priest  who  was 
notoriously  unchaste  (Jrontas,  Dict.  de 
Cas  de  Conscience  II.  1445).  The 
church,  however,  gradually  retumed  to 
the  oíd  doctrine  and  practice.  The 
policy  of  Gregory  was  oondemned  as 
a  heresy  when  adopted  by  the  followers 
of  Amold  of  Biescía  (Bonacursi  Yit. 
Hnretioorum — ^D'Acheiy  I.  214)  and 
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any  porüon  of  ecdesiastícal  revenue.^  Hildebrand,  who  wsa  all- 
powerñil  at  the  papal  court — ^his  enemies  accused  him  of  keeping 
Nicholaa  like  an  ass  in  the  atable,  feeding  him  to  do  his  work — ^haa 


an  auBteie  priest,  Albero  of  Mercke, 
near  Coloene,  who  taught  it  was 
promptly  sHenced  (Anón.  ady.  Alber- 
onÍB  errores — Martene  Ampl.  Coll.  IX. 
1261).  In  1292  the  oouncil  of  AjBchaf- 
fenburg  anathematized  those  who 
"  prsBBumptione  dampnabili''  taught 
the  heresy  that  prieets  in  mortal  sin 
oould  not  peifonn  the  sacred  mjsteríes, 
and  it  decided  "  licite  ergo  aquocum^ue 
sacerdote  ab  ecclesia  toléralo,  divina 
mjsteria  audiantur  et  alia  recipiantur 
eoclesiastica  sacramenta "  (Ooncil. 
Schafiíabiux.  ann.  1292  can.  i. — 
Hartzheim  IV.  7).  And  when  Wick- 
liffe  and  Huss  undertook  to  cany  out 
the  dicta  of  Nicholas  II.  and  Gregory 
YII.  to  their  legitímate  conclusions, 
the  policY  was  at  once  recognized  as  a 
heresy  of  the  worst  character  and  most 
destructive  consequence.  Thus  in  1491  a 
Synod  of  Bamberg  condemns  as  heretics 
tiiose  who  reftise  to  receive  the  minis- 
trations  of  sinfül  priests.  —  Synod. 
Bamberg.  ann.  1491  Tit.  xliv.  (Lude- 
wig.  Scnpt.  Ber.  Germán.  I.  1241-2). 

1  Quicumque  sacerdotum,  diácono- 
rom,  subdiaconorum  .  .  .  concubinam 
palam  duxerít  vel  duotam  non  reliquerit, 
.  .  .  procipimus  et  omnino  contradici- 
mus,  ut  missam  non  cantet,  ñeque 
eyangelium  vel  epistolam  ac  missam 
legat)  ñeque  in  presbiterio  ad  divina 
omoia  cum  iis  <}ui  prsefat»  oonstitutioni 
obedientes  ñiennt,  maneat ;  ñeque  raiv 
tem  ab  ecclesia  suscipiat.--Goncil.xlo- 
man.  ann.  1069  c.  8. 

It  is  evident  here  that  the  oppro- 
brious  epithet  "  concubine  "  is  applied 
to  those  who  were  as  legally  wives  as  it 
was  possible  to  make  them.  Damiani, 
indeed,  admits  it,  and  even  intimates 
that  concubine  was  too  honorable  a 
word  to  be  applied  to  the  wives  of 
priests — "  Illorum  vero  clericorum  fem- 
inas,  qui  matrimonia  nequeunt  legali 
jure  contrahere,  non  oonjuges  sed  con- 
cubinas potius,  sive  prostibula  congrue 
poBsumus  appellare'*  (Opuse,  xyiii. 
I)i88.  iii.  c.  2).  After  this  period  it  will 
be  found  that  the  wives  of  priests  were 
rarely  dignified  with  the  title  of  "  ux- 
ores/'  alSiough  ordination  was  not  yet 
an  impediment  destructive  of  marriage. 

It  is  as  well  to  observe  here  that  at 
this  period  and  for  some  time  later  the 


position  of  the  concubine  had  not  the 
odium  attaching  to  it  by  modem  man- 
ners,  and  this  should  be  borne  in  mind 
when  reviewing  the  moráis  of  the  Mid- 
dle  Ages.  The  connection  was  a  rec- 
ognizá  and  almost  a  lesal  one,  follow- 
ing  the  traditions  of  the  Boman  law, 
by  which  it  was  legitímate  and  perma- 
nente so  long  as  the  partíes  respectively 
remained  unmarried.  A  man  could 
not  have  a  wife  and  concubine  at  the 
same  time  (Pauli  Sentent.  ii.  20),  ñor 
could  he  l^ally  have  two  concubines 
to^ether  (Novel,  xviii.  c.  6).  Not 
omv  were  such  regulations  thus  pro- 
muJgated  by  </hrÍ8tian  emperors,  but 
the  relatíonship  was  duly  recognized 
by  the  Christían  church.  The  first 
oouncil  of  Toledo,  in  898,  enjoined 
upon  the  fiüthfUl  "tantum  aut  unius 
mulieris,  aut  uxorís  aut  concubinas,  ut 
ei  placuerit,  sit  conjunctíone  contentus" 
(Goncil.  Toletan.  I.  c.  17),  showing 
that  either  connection  apparenüy  was 
legitímate,  and  this  is  quoted  at  the 
commencement  of  the  tenth  century, 
as  still  in  forcé,  by  B^ino  (Be  Discip. 
Eccles.  Lib.  ii.  c.  100).  A  half  century 
later,  about  460,  Leo  I.  was  actually 
appealed  to  to  decide  whether  a  man 
who  quitted  a  concubine  and  took  a 
wife  committed  bigamy — ^which  Leo 
reasonably  enough  answered  in  the 
n^tive  (León.  Epist.  zc.  c.  6).  The 
principie  of  the  lM>man  law  was  still 
the  rule  of  the  church  in  the  9th  cen- 
tury, for  a  Boman  synod  held  by 
Eugenius  II.  in  826  declared  "  Ut  non 
liceat  uno  tempere  duas  habere  ux- 
ores,  uxoremve  et  concubinam.  De 
illo  vero  qui  cum  uxore  concubinam 
habet,  praecipit,  ut  si  admonitus  eam 
a  se  abjicere  noluerit,  communione 
privetur."  (Pertz,  Legum  T.  II.  P.  ii. 
p.  12.)  The  view  entertained  of  the 
matter  at  the  tíme  under  consideration 
may  be  gathered  ftom  a  canon  of  the 
councils  of  Bome,  in  1062  and  1068, 
suspendine  fix>m  communion  the  lay- 
man  who  had  a  wife  and  concubine  at 
the  same  time  (Goncil.  Boman.  ann. 
1069  c.  12:  ann.  1068  c.  10>— whence 
we  may  deduce  that  a  concuoine  alone 
was  hardly  considered  irregular.  Dur- 
ing  the  latter  part  of  the  succeeding 
century  we  flnd  the  concubine  a  reoog- 
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the  credit  of  procnring  this  legislation.^  Nicholas,  whether  actíng 
imder  the  impulsión  of  Hildebrand  and  Damiani,  or  from  his  own 
conyictíons,  followed  np  the  reform  with  vigor.  During  the  same 
year  he  yisited  Southern  Italy,  and  by  his  decided  proceedings  at  the 
coundl  of  Melfi  endeayored  to  put  an  end  to  the  sacerdotal  marriages 
which  were  openlj  practiaed  everywhere  throughout  that  región,  and 
the  Bishop  of  Trani  was  deposed  as  an  example  and  Tf  aming  to 
others.'  Damiani  was  also  intmsted  with  a  mission  to  Milán  for  the 
same  purpose,  of  which  more  anón. 


nized  instítution  in  SooÜand,  for  the 
laws  of  William  the  Lion,  aíter  stating 
that  the  wife  was  not  hound  to  reveal 
the  eximes  of  her  husband,  adds  <<  De 
concubina  yero  et  de  familia  domus 
non  est  ita ;  quia  ipsi  tenentur  revelare 
maleficia  magistri  sui,  aut  debent  a 
servitio  suo  recedere'^  (Statut.  WiU- 
elmi  c.  XIX.  {  9).  In  England,  late 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  Bracton 
speaks  of  the  *<  concubina  Witima  "  as 
entitled  to  certain  rights  ana  considera- 
tion  (Lib.  in.  Tract.  ii.  c.  28  {  1,  and 
Lib.  IV.  Tract.  vi.  c.  8  j  4).  In  Spain, 
at  the  same  períod,  the  son  of  an  un- 
marríed  noble  by  a  concubine,  was 
noble  (Juan  Pérez  de  Lara,  in  Arch. 
Seld.  180,  Bib.  Bodl.),  and  in  the  Dan- 
ish  code  of  Waldemar  11.,  which  was 
in  forcé  from  1280  to  1688,  there  is  a 
provisión  that  a  concubine  kept  openly 
for  three  years  shall  be  hela  to  be  a 
legitímate  and  le^al  wife  (Leg.  Cimbric. 
Lid.  i.  cap.  xxvii.  £d.  Ancher) ;  while 
the  elabórate  provisions  for  the  división 
of  estates  between  legitímate  and  ille- 
gitimate  children,  contained  in  the  code 
compiled  by  Andreas  Archbishop  of 
Lunden,  in  the  18th  centuiy,  show  that 
certain  legal  ríghts  were  recognized  in 
the  latter  (L^^.  Sean.  Provin.  Ed. 
Thorsen  pp.  110-2).  Indeed,  in  the 
Korwegian  law  of  that  period,  when  the 
king  left  no  le^timate  sons  the  crown 
descended  to  illegitímates  (Jamsida, 
£ristendoms-Balkr,  c.  iii.).      In  Bi- 

Srre,  concubines,  under  the  ñame  of 
'íi89imaj  were  recognized  by  law,  and 
formal  notarial  contracts  were  drawn 
up,  as  late  as  the  dose  of  the  flfteenth 
oentury,  specifying  the  price  to  be  paid 
and  the  auration  of  the  connection: 
and  when  the  man  w«is  already  mairied 
he  sometimes  engaged  to  marry  the 
massipia  in  case  of  his  wlfe's  death 
duiing  the  term  (Laffrdze,  Hist.  du 
Droit  dans  les  Pyrén&s,  París,  1867, 


p.  877).  We  must  therefore  bear  in 
mind  that,  until  the  rule  of  sacerdotal 
celibaoy  became  rigorously  enforced, 
the  *< concubina"  of  the  canons  gen- 
erally  means  a  wife,  and  that  for  some 
time  afterwards  the  concubine  was  by 
no  means  necessarily  the  shameless 
woman  implied  under  the  modem  ao- 
oeptation  of  the  term. 

1  Hujus  autem  constitutionis  máxime 
fuit  auctor  Hildebrandus,  tune  BomansB 
ecclesÍ88  archidiaconus,  hasreticis  máx- 
ime infcstus. — Bemaldi  Chron.  ann. 
1061.  Benzo  declares,  in  his  slashing 
way,  stigmatizing  Hildebrand  as  a 
Sarabite,  or  wanderin^  monk,  "De 
cetero  pascebat  suum  Nicholaum  Pran- 
dellus  in  Lateranensi  palatio,  quasi 
asinum  in  stabulo.  Nullum  erat  opus 
Nicholaitee,  nisi  per  verbum  Sarabaitaa" 
(Comment  de  Keb.  Henr.  lY.  Lib. 
vil.  c.  2).  The  verses  of  Damiani  on 
the  influence  of  Hildebrand  are  too  well 
known  to  quote. 

s    •    .    .    Hio  [Nioholans]  eoolesiastioa 

propter 
Ad   partes   Illas    traotanda    negotia 

venit ; 
Namqae   Baoerdotes,  leviteB,   olerioas 

omnis 
Hao  rogione  palam  se  conjagio  sooia- 

bast. 
ConoUiam  oelebrans  ib!.  Papa  faventi- 

bas  lili 
PrsMallbns  oentom  Jos  ad   synodalo 

Tooatis, 
Ferré    Sacerdotes    monet,    altarisqne 

ministros 
Arma  pndioltisB,  vocat  hos  et  prsBoipit 

esse 
EooIeslsB  sponsos,  qala  non  est  Jare 

saoerdos 
LiixnriaB  oaltor :  sie  extirpavit  ab  illis 
Partibus    uxores   omnlno    presbyter- 

omm. 

(Gulielmi  Appuli  de  Normazm. 
Lib.  IL) 
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Ñor  did  Nicholas  confine  liis  efforts  to  Italj.  His  legates  in 
other  conntríes  endeavored  to  enforce  the  canons,  and  apparently  had 
litüe  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  adoption  of  stringent  regulations — 
the  more  eaaily  acceded  to  that  they  were  ntterly  disregarded. 
Thus  his  légate  Stephen,  early  in  1060,  held  councils  at  Vienne  and 
Tours,  where  the  prohibitions  of  the  synod  of  Rome  were  agreed  to, 
and  those  who  did  not  at  once  abandon  either  their  women  or  their 
beneficee  were  declared  to  be  degraded  forever,  without  hope  of  resti- 
tution.^ 

In  practioe,  however,  all  these  measuree  of  reform  were  scarcely 
felt  except  by  the  lower  grades  of  the  ecclesiastical  body.  The 
prelates,  whose  Uves  were  equally  flagitioos,  and  &r  more  damaging 
to  the  reputation  and  purity  of  the  church,  were  enabled  virtually  to 
escape.  The  storm  passed  beneath  them,  and  with  few  exceptions 
persecuted  only  those  who  were  powerless  to  oppose  anything  but 
psflsiye  resistance.  The  uncompromising  zeal  of  Damiani  was  not 
likely  to  let  a  temporizing  lenity  so  misplaced  and  so  fatal  to  the 
success  of  the  cause  remain  unrebuked;  and  he  caUs  to  it  the  atten- 
tion  of  Nicholas,  stigmatizing  the  toleration  of  episcopal  sins  as  an 
absurdity  no  longer  to  be  endured.^  The  occasion  of  this  exhorta- 
tion  was  a  commission  intrusted  by  the  pope  to  Damiani,  to  hold  a 
friendly  conference  with  the  prelates,  and  to  induce  them  to  reform 
their  evil  ways  without  forcing  the  authorities  to  the  scandal  of  public 
proceedings.  The  fear  of  such  results  and  the  fiery  eloquence  of 
Damiani  were  alike  unheeded.  The  bishops  confessed  themselves 
unequal  to  the  task  of  preserving  their  chastity,  and  indifferent  to 
the  remote  contingency  of  punishment  which  had  so  often  been  in- 
eflFectually  threatened  that  its  capacity  for  exciting  apprehension  had 
become  exhausted.  With  all  the  coarseness  of  monastic  asceticism, 
Damiani  describes  the  extent  of  the  evil,  and  its  public  and  unblush- 
ing  exhibition;  the  families  which  grew  and  increased  around  the 
prelates,  the  relationships  which  were  ostentatiously  acknowledged, 
and  the  scandals  perpetrated  in  the  church  of  6od.  In  the  boldest 
strain  he  then  incites  the  pope  to  action,  blames  his  misplaced  clem- 
ency,  and  urges  the  degradation  of  all  offenders,  irrespective  of  rank. 


1  Concil.  Turón,  ann.  1060  c.  6. 

'  Porro  autem  nos  contra  divina 
mandata,  personarum  acceptores,  in 
minoribus  quídam  sacerdotibua  luzuri» 


inquinamenta  persequimur;  in  epi- 
Bcopis  autem,  quod  nimis  absurdum  est, 
per  silentii  tolerantiam  yeneramur. — 
Damiani  Opuse,  xvii.  c.  1. 
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pointing  out  the  impossibility  of  refonning  the  priesthood  if  the 
bishops  are  allowed  fiíll  and  nndisturbed  license.^ 

This  shows  that  eyen  if  the  machinery  of  ecclesiafitic&l  authority 
vas  at  work  to  correct  the  errors  of  the  plebeian  dergy,  it  was  onl y 
local  and  sporadic  in  its  efibrts.  In  some  &yored  dioceses,  perhaps, 
blessed  with  a  puritan  bishop,  the  decrees  of  the  innumerable  conn- 
cils  may  have  been  put  in  forcé,  but  in  the  great  body  of  the  church 
the  evil  remained  nnaltered.  During  this  yery  jear,  1060,  Nicholas 
again  foond  it  necessary  to  promúlgate  a  decretal  ordering  priests  to 
quit  their  wiyes  or  resign  their  position,  and  this  in  terms  which 
proye  how  utterly  fíitile  had  been  all  preyious  fulminations.  He  also 
manifested  some  consideration  for  temporal  necessities  by  allowing 
the  discarded  wiyes  to  liye  with  their  husbands  under  proper  super- 
yision.* 

How  complete  was  the  disregard  of  these  commands  is  well  illus- 
trated  by  an  episüe  which  about  this  time  Damiani  addressed  to  the 
chaplains  of  Godfirey  the  Bearded,  Duke  of  Tuscany.  From  this  we 
leam  that  these  prominent  ecclesiastics  openly  defended  sacerdotal 
marriage,  pronounced  it  canonical,  and  were  ready  to  sustain  their 
position  in  controyersy.'  As  Duke  Godfirey,  with  the  pious  Beatrice 
his  wife,  was  the  leading  potentate  in  Italy,  and  as  his  territories 
were  in  cióse  proximity  to  Rome  itself,  it  is  eyident  that  the  reform 
80  laboríously  prosecuted  for  the  preyious  ten  or  fifteen  years  had 
thus  íar  accomplished  little. 


Parties  were  now  beginning  to  define  themselyes.  The  reformers, 
irritated  by  their  want  of  success,  were  for  more  stringent  measures, 
and  when  the  canonical  punishments  of  degradation  and  excommuni- 
cation  were  derided  and  defied,  they  were  ready,  as  we  shall  see 


^  Sanctis  eonim  femonbus  yolui  Beras 
apponere.  Tentavi  genitalibus  sacer- 
dotum  (ut  ita  loquar)  contínenti»  Aba- 
las adbibere.  .  .  .  Hujus  autem  capituli 
nudam  saltem   promiBsionem  tremulis 

frolatam  labÜB  difflcilius  eztorquemus. 
'rimo,  quia  fastigium  castítatis  attin- 
gere  se  posse  desperan! ;  deinde  quia 
synodali  se  plectendos  esse  sententia 
propter  luxuriiB  yitium  non  formidant. 
...  Si  enim  malum  hoo  esset  occul- 
tom,  ñieíat  fortassis  utcunque  feren- 
dum ;  sed,  ah  scelus !  onini  pudore 
poetposito,  pestis  hiec  in  tantum  pro- 
rupit    audaciam,   ut   per  ora   populi 


Tolitent  loca  soortantium,  nomina  con- 
cubinarum,  socerorum  queque  vocabula 
simul  et  socruum  .  .  .  postremo,  ubi 
omnis  dubietas  toUitur,  uteri  tumentes 
et  pueri  vagientes  etc. — ^Damiani  Opuse. 

XVII. 

»  Decret.  Nioolai  PP.  c  8,  4  (Ba- 
luz.  et  Mansi  II.  118-9). 

s  <*  Dogmatizatis  enim  sacri  ministros 
altaris  jure  posse  mulieribus  permisceri 
.  .  Jam  yero  quod  impudenter 
asseritis,  ministros  altaris  conjugue  de- 
beré sociarí  etc." — ^Damiani  Lib.  y. 
Epist.  18. 
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hereañer  at  Milán,  to  have  recoorse  to  the  secular  arm,  and  to  invoke 
the  aid  of  sword  and  lance.  The  clergy,  finding  that  passiye  resiBt- 
ance  did  not  wear  out  the  zeal  of  their  persecutora,  that  the  storm 
promised  to  be  endless,  and  wamed  by  the  &te  of  the  Milanese,  "were 
prepared  to  adopt  an  aggressiye  policj,  and  to  seek  their  safety  in 
reyolutionizing  the  central  authority.  Perhaps  the  bishops,  whose 
silence  had  been  secured  bj  the  toleration  so  distasteiul  to  Damiani, 
began  to  feel  the  pressure  which  he  was  brínging  to  bear  upon  them, 
and  to  look  forward  with  apprehension  to  the  unknown  evils  of 
the  future.  If  so,  thej  were  readj  to  make  common  cause  with 
their  flocks,  and  throw  into  the  scale  the  immense  influence  due  to 
their  sacred  character  and  temporal  power.  Thus  only  the  oocasion 
was  wanting  for  an  open  rupture,  and  that  occasion  was  fiímished 
by  the  death  of  Nicholas  in  July,  1061. 

The  factions  of  the  day  had  alienated  a  powerfid  portíon  of  the 
Román  barons  from  the  papal  party  as  represented  by  Hildebrand. 
They  at  once  united  with  the  Lombard  clergy  in  addressing  a  depu- 
tation  to  the  young  Henry  IV.,  who  was  still  under  the  tutelage  of 
his  mother  Agnes,  offering  him  a  golden  crown  and  the  tide  of 
Patridan.  The  empire  was  not  indisposed  to  vindícate  its  oíd  pre- 
rogatives,  recently  annulled  by  the  initial  act  of  Nicholas  limiting 
the  right  of  papal  election  to  the  Román  clergy.  The  overtures 
were  therefore  welcomed,  and  while  Anselmo,  Bishop  of  Lucca,  was 
chosen  in  Rome,  October  Ist,  1061,  assuming  the  ñame  ofAlexander 
U.,  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month  a  rival  election  took  place  in 
Germany,  by  which  Gadalus,  Bishop  of  Parma,  was  invested  with 
the  perilous  dignity  of  Antipope,  and  divided  the  allegiance  of 
Christendom  under  the  tiüe  of  Honoríus  U.  At  least  two  Italian 
bishops  lent  their  suffirages  to  these  proceedings — ^those  of  Vercelli 
and  Piacenza — ^as  representatives  of  the  Lombard  interest ;  and,  if 
the  testimony  of  Damiani  is  to  be  believed,  they  were  men  whose 
dissolute  lives  fitly  represented  the  license  which  the  reformers 
aaserted  to  be  the  principal  object  of  the  schismatics.^ 

The  married  or  concubinary  clergy  were  now  no  longer  merely 
isolated  crimináis,  to  be  punished  more  or  less  severely  for  infractions 
of  discipline.  They  were  a  united  body,  who  boldly  proclaimed  the 
correctness  of  their  course,  and  defended  themselves  by  argument  as 

1  Ad  Gadaloum  Lib.  i.  Epist  20. 
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well  Bñ  by  political  intrigaeB  and  military  operatíons.  They  ihus 
became  ofienders  of  a  &r  deeper  dje,  for  the  principies  of  the  church 
led  irrevocably  to  the  oondnsion,  paradozical  as  it  maj  seem,  that  he 
vrho  was  goilty  of  inunorality,  knowing  it  to  be  wrong,  was  &r  less 
criminal  than  he  "wlio  married,  believing  it  to  be  right.^  What  before 
had  been  a  transgression,  to  be  redeemed  by  penance  and  repentance, 
became  heresy — an  ai^fnl  T^ord  in  .those  fierce  times.  The  odions 
ñame  of  Nicolites  was  speedily  fastened  on  the  schismatics,  and  the 
Apocalyptic  dennnciations  of  St.  John  were  nniversally  held  appli- 
cable  to  them.  According  to  Damiani,  they  snpported  Cadalus  in 
the  ezpectation  that  his  success  wonld  lead  to  a  modification  in  the 
discipline  of  the  chnrch,  by  T^hich  the  license  to  marry  woold  be 
acoorded  to  all  ecclesiastics.' 

That  support  was  officient,  and  it  was  shortly  needed.  A  revolution 
snddenly  occarred  in  the  politics  of  Qennany.  Some  dissatisfied 
nobles  and  prelates  conspired  to  obtain  power  by  overthrowing  the 
r^ency  of  the  dowager  Empresa  Agnes.  A  stroke  of  daring 
treachery  pnt  them  in  possession  of  the  person  of  the  boy-king,  and 
the  arch-oonspirator  Hanno  of  Cologne  eamed  his  canonization  by 
reversing  at  once  the  policy  of  the  preyions  administration.  In  a 
solemn  cooncil  held  at  Osber  in  1062,  the  pretensions  of  Cadalus 
were  repndiated,  and  Alezander  ü.  was  reoognized  as  pope.  Still 
Cadalus  did  not  despair,  but  with  the  aid  of  the  Lombard  clergy  he 
núsed  forces  and  marched  on  Bome,  relying  on  his  adherents  within 
the  walls.  They  admitted  him  into  the  Leonine  city,  where  he  threw 
himself  into  the  impregnable  castle  of  San  Angdo.  Immediately 
besieged  by  the  Bomans,  he  resolutely  held  out  for  two  years,  in  spite 
of  incredible  privations,  but  at  length  he  sought  safety  in  flight  with 
but  a  single  follower.  Meanwhile  his  party,  as  a  political  body,  had 
become  broken  up,  and  though  Henry,  Archbishop  of  Bavenna,  BtiU 
adhered  to  him,  he  was  powerless  to  maintain  his  claims.     Finally, 


1  In  1060,  Cardinal  Humbert  of 
Silva-Candida,  in  combating  the  pre- 
Tailing  vice  of  simon^,  mi^e  use  of 
this  argument,  reasoning  that  an  im- 
moral  priest  may  he  suspended  or  may 
he  tolerated  in  hope  of  amendment, 
hut  if  he  tienches  on  heresy,  there  can 
he  neither  hope  ñor  mercy  for  him 
(Humbert.  Cardinal,  adv.  Simoniac. 
Lih.  ni.  e.  48).  Damiani  applied  this 
to  the  defenders  of  marriage  with  all 
his  yigor.     "Qui  nimirum  dum  cor- 


ruunt,  impudici;  dum  defenderé  ni- 
tuntur,  mérito  judicantur  heretici'' 
(Opuse.  XYiii.  Diss.  ii.  c.  8).  "Nam 
cum  peocat  homo,  quasi  in  *puteum 
labitur;  cum  yero  peocata  defendit, 
os  putei  super  eum,  ne  pateat  egressus, 
urgetur.  .  .  Hoc  autem  Ínter  peccato- 
rem  et  hsBreticum  distat :  quia  peccator 
est  qui  delinquit,  hiereticuB  autem  <}ui 
peocatum  per  pravurn  dogma  defendit" 
(Opuse.  XXIV.  Pr«f.). 

"  Opuse  XTiii.  Diss.  ii.  c.  8. 
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in  1067,  Alexander  held  a  council  at  Mantua,  cleared  his  election  of 
impnted  irregolarity,  and  was  universally  recognized. 

During  this  períod,  the  ''Nicolitan"  clergy  bj  no  means  aban- 
donad their  tenets.  In  1063,  as  soon  as  he  coold  feel  reasonably 
assnred  of  bis  eventual  success,  Alexander  assembled  more  than  a 
hundred  bishops  in  councQ  at  Rome,  where  he  emphatically  repeated 
the  canon  promulgated  in  1059  by  Nicholas  ü.,  which  was  not  only 
a  proclamation  of  bis  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  reform,  but  an  admission 
that  the  legislation  of  bis  predecessor  had  thus  &r  proved  firuitless. 
Damiani,  also,  labored  unceasingly  with  argument  and  exhortation, 
but  the  vehemence  of  bis  declamation  only  shoyrs  how  widely  extended 
and  how  powerñil  the  heresy  stiU  was.  We  shall  see  hereafter  that 
on  a  mission  to  Milán,  to  reduce  the  married  clergy  to  obedience,  he 
barely  escaped  with  bis  life ;  and  on  another  to  Lodi,  with  the  same 
object,  the  schismatics,  after  exhausting  argument,  in  support  of 
priestly  marriage,  threatened  him  with  arms  in  their  hands,  and 
again  bis  saintly  dignity  carne  near  being  enhanced  by  the  bonors  of 
martyrdom.^  Even  the  restriction  upon  second  marriages  was  occa- 
sionally  lost  sight  of,  and  such  most  irregular  unions  were  celebrated 
with  all  the  ceremony  and  rejoicings  tiíat  were  customary  among 
laymen  in  their  public  nuptials.'  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  pious 
fervor  which  habitually  stigmatized  the  wives  as  harlots  and  the 
husbands  as  unbridled  adulterers,  Damiani  himself  allows  us  to  see 
that  the  marriage  relation  was  preserved  with  tborough  fidelity  on 
the  part  of  the  women,  and  was  compatible  with  leaming,  decency, 
and  strict  attention  to  religious  duty  by  the  men.  Urging  the 
wives  to  quit  their  husbands,  he  finds  it  necessary  to  combat  their 
scruples  at  breaking  what  was  to  them  a  solemn  engagement,  fortified 
with  all  legal  provisions  and  religious  rites,  but  which  he  pronounces 
a  fiívolous  and  meaningless  ceremony.*  So,  in  deploring  the  habitual 
practico  of  marriage  among  the  Piedmontese  clergy,  he  regards  it  as 


1  Opuse.  XVIII.  Diss.  ii.  c.  8. 

»  Obéunte  igitur  pellice,  viduatus 
adjecit  iterare  conjugium.  Quid  plura? 
ConfcedeTat  sibi  quasi  tabularom  lega 

grostibulum,  amioorum  atque  con- 
nium  congregat  nuptiali  more  con- 
yentum,  epulaturis  etiam  totiuB  afflu- 
enti»  providet  apparatum — ^Damiani 
Opuse,  xvni.  Diss.  li.  c  6. 

*  Neo  TOS  terxeat  quod  forte,  non 


dicam  fldei  sed  perfldisd,  vos  annulus 
subarrhavit:  quoñ.  rata  et  monimenta 
dotalia  notarius  quasi  matrimonii  jure 
conscripit;  quod  juramentum  ad  con- 
flrmanaam  quodammodo  conjuii  co- 
pulam  utrinque  processit.  Totum  hoc 
c[uod  videlicet  apud  alios  est  conjue^ii 

'uíi- 


nrmamentum,  Ínter  vos  vanum 
catur  et  frivolum — Opuse,  xviii. 
ii.  c.  7. 
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the  onlj  blot  npon  men  who  otherwiae  appeared  to  him  as  a  chorus 
of  angels,  and  as  shining  lights  in  the  church.^ 

Such  considerations  as  these,  however,  had  no  infiuence  in  dimin- 
ishing  Damiani's  zeal.  To  Cunibert,  Bishop  of  Turin,  "whoae 
Bpirítual  flock  he  thus  so  mnch  admired,  he  addressed,  about  1065, 
an  epistle  reproaching  him  with  his  criminal  lazity  in  permitting 
such  transgressions  in  his  diocesOy  and  urging  him  strenuously  to 
undertake  the  reform  which  was  so  necessary  to  the  poríty  of  the 
chorch.'  Cunibert  apparendy  did  not  respond  to  the  exhortation, 
for  Damiani  proceeded  to  appeal  to  the  temporal  sovereign  of  Savoj 
and  Piedmont,  Adelaide,  widow  of  Hnmbert-aux-Blanches-Mains, 
who  was  then  r^ent.  In  an  elabórate  epistle  he  urges  her  to  attack 
the  wiyes,  while  her  bishops  shaU  coerce  the  husbands ;  but  if  the 
latter  neglect  that  duty,  he  invites  her  to  interpose  with  the  secular 
power,  and  thus  avert  firom  her  house  and  her  country  the  Divine 
wrath  which  must  else  overtake  them.'  That  so  strict  a  churchman 
as  Damiani  should  not  only  tolérate  but  advise  the  exercise  of  tem- 
poral authority  over  ecclesiastics,  and  this,  too,  in  a  matter  purely 
ecclesiastical,  shows  how  completelj  the  one  idea  had  become  domi- 
nant  in  his  mind,  since  he  was  willing  to  sacrifico  to  it  the  privileges 
and  immunities  for  which  the  church  had  been  struggling,  by  &ir 
means  and  foul,  for  six  oenturies.  It  would  appear,  moreover,  that 
this  was  not  the  first  time  that  potentates  had  been  allowed,  or  had 
assumed,  to  exercise  power  in  the  matter,  for  Damiani  cautions  the 
Countess  Adelaide  not  to  follow  the  example  of  some  evil-minded 
magnates  and  make  the  pretence  of  reformation  an  excuse  for  spoiling 
the  church.^ 

The  zeal  of  the  indefiitigable  Damiani  continued  to  be  as  uncon- 
querable  as  the  stubbomness  of  his  adversaríes,  and  some  two  y eara 
later  we  find  him  again  at  work.  The  date  of  1067  is  generally 
attributed  to  a  letter  which  he  addressed  to  Peter,  Cardinal  Arch- 
priest  of  the  Lateran,  stimulating  him  to  renewed  exertions  in  extir- 
pating  this  foul  disgrace  to  the  church,  and  arguing  at  great  length 
in  reply  to  the  reasons  and  excuses  with  which  the  clerical  Benedicks 
continued  to  defend  their  vile  heresy.' 


*  Opuse,  xvni.  Días.  i¡.  Pwef. 
'  Opuse,  xviii.  Diss.  ii. 

•  Opuse,  xviii.  DisB.  iii.  c,  1,  2. 


*  Opuse.  XVIII.  Diss.  iii.  e.  8. 
B  Opuse,  xvni.  Diss.  i. 
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In  all  this  controTony,  it  is  instractiye  to  observe  hoT^  Damiani 
shows  himself  to  be  the  pare  model  of  monkish  asoeticism,  untainted 
with  anj  practácal  wisdom  and  unwarped  by  any  earthly  considera- 
tions.  When  Hildebrand  stmggled  for  sacerdotal  celibacy,  the 
shrewdness  of  the  serpent  guided  the  iimocence  of  the  dove,  and  he 
fought  for  what  he  knew  would  prove  a  weapon  of  tremendons  power 
in  secoring  for  the  church  the  theocracy  which  was  his  pare  ideal  of 
homan  institations.  Not  a  thoaght  of  the  worldly  advantages 
conseqaent  apon  the  reform  appears  to  have  crossed  the  mind  of 
Damiani.  To  him  it  was  simply  a  matter  of  conscience  that  the 
ministers  of  Christ  shoold  be  adomed  with  the  austero  purity  throagh 
which  alone  lay  the  path  to  salvation.  Accordingly  the  argaments 
which  he  employs  in  his  endless  dispatations  carefully  avoid  the 
practica!  reasons  which  were  the  principal  motive  for  enforcing  celi- 
bacy.  His  main  reliance  is  on  the  assomptíon  that,  as  Christ  was 
bom  of  a  virgin,  so  he  shoold  be  served  and  the  Eucharist  be  handled 
only  by  virgins ;  and  his  sabsidiary  logic  consists  of  mystícal  inter- 
pretatíons  of  passages  in  the  Jewish  history  of  the  Oíd  Testament. 
Phineas,  of  course,  aSbrds  a  &vorite  andioft-repeated  argoment  and 
illustration.  AUusions  to  Ahimelech  can  also  be  onderstood,  bat 
the  reasoning  based  apon  the  tower  of  Sichem,  the  linen  girdle  of 
Jeremiah,  and  the  catastrophe  of  Cain  and  Abel  is  convincing  only 
as  to  the  onworldliness  of  the  redase  of  Ayellana. 

Notwithstanding  all  his  leaming  and  eloqaence,  the  authoríty  of 
his  ñame,  the  lastre  of  his  example,  and  the  tireless  efforts  of  his 
fiery  energy,  the  canse  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself  did  not 
advanoe.  The  later  years  of  Alezander*s  pontificate  afford  anmis- 
takable  indications  that  the  paritan  party  were  becoming  discouraged ; 
J;hat  they  were  disposed  to  abate  some  of  their  demands,  and  were 
ready  to  make  concessions  to  the  refractory  spirit  which  refused 
obedience  in  both  principie  and  practice.  Thas,  in  1068,  a  decretal 
addressed  to  the  authorities  of  Dalmatia  merely  ihreatens  saspension 
ontil  satis&ction  is  made  by  those  who  marry  in  orders  or  who  refase 
to  abandon  their  wives.^    A  somewhat  different  position  was  taken 


1  Alex.  II.  Epiflt.  126.'-BaUbyani 
(Leg.  Eocles.  Hungar.  I.  407)  remarks 
that  this  lenity  aróse  from  the  fact  that 
otherwise  dWine  service  would  haye 
ceased — "  omnes  eoclesiso  a  divinis  ofEL- 
cÜB  yacassent" 

It  is  also  observable  that  subdeacons 


are  not'induded  in  this  prohibition — 
a'.iemarkable  exemption,  since  by  this 
time  their  subjection  to  the  law  of 
celibacy  had  become  a  settled  rule  in 
the  Boman  ohurch.  I  may  here  re- 
mark  that  I  had  ooUected  considerable 
material  to  trace  the  varying  practice 
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with  the  y enetians.  An  epistle  to  the  Patríarch  of  Grado  orders  the 
deprívation  of  those  who  live  in  open  and  undisgoised  ooncabinagey 
but  significantlj  confines  its  penalties  to  notoríous  infiractions  of  the 
rale,  and  leaves  to  God  the  inveBtigation  of  siich  as  may  be  prudentl j 
concealed.^  This  manifests  a  willingness  to  t^nporize  with  offenders 
whose  respect  for  papal  aathority  T^ould  indnce  them  to  abstain  from 
defiant  disobedienee— a  pusillanimous  tempting  of  hypocrisy  to  which 
the  bolder  Hildebrand  could  neyer  have  given  his  consent.  A  prin- 
cipie of  great  importance,  moreoTer,  was  abandoned  when,  in  1070, 
Alexander  assented  to  the  consecration  of  the  bishop-elect  of  Le 
Mans,  who  was  the  son  of  a  príest  f  and  when  he  stated  that  this 
was  not  a  precedent  for  the  futore,  but  merely  a  concession  to  the 
evil  of  the  times,  his  laxity  was  the  more  impressive,  since  he  thns 
admitted  his  yiolation  of  the  canons.  He  subsequentlj  even  enlarged 
this  special  pennission  into  a  general  role,  with  merely  the  saving 
clanse  that  the  proposed  incombent  shonld  be  more  worthy  than  his 
competitors.^  Alexander,  moreoTor,  maintained  in  forcé  tíie  ancient 
rale  that  no  married  man  conld  assmne  monastic  vows  nnless  his  wife 
gaye  her  firee  consent,  and  entered  a  convent  at  the  same  time.^  We 
shall  see  that  in  litüe  more  than  half  a  century  the  progress  of  sacer- 
dotalism  rendered  the  sacramentof  marriage  powerless  in  comparison 
with  the  vows  of  religión. 

Alexander  clearly  had  not  in  him  the  stuff  of  which  persecutors 
and  reformers  are  made,  as,  indeed,  his  mercifíil  libersJity  in  ex- 
tending  over  the  Jews  thronghont  Europe  the  protection  of  the  Holy 


with  regard  to  the  suhdiaoonate,  but  as 
it  involves  no  principie,  merelv  depend- 
ing  in  earlier  times  upon  the  local  cus- 
tom  as  to  the  ftinctions  of  that  grade, 
the  discussion  would  scarcely  repaj  the 
space  that  it  would  oocupy. 

^  De  manifestis  loquimur;  secre- 
torum  autem  co«iitor  et  Judex  Deus 
est.— Alex.  II.  Epist.  118. 

'  Cenomanensem  electum,  pro  eo 
quod  filius  sacerdotiB  dicitur,  si  cater» 
▼irtutes  in  eum  conveniunt,  non  reji- 
dmus ;     sed,     sufVagantibus   meritis, 

Eatienter  suscipimus;  non  tamen  ut 
oc  pro  regula  m  posterum  assumatur, 
sed  ad  tempus  ecclesise  periculo  oon- 
sulitur.— Gratian.  Bist.  lti.  c.  18. 

*  Kam  pro  eo  quod  filius  sacerdotis 
dicitur,  si  csBter»  virtutes  in  eum  con- 
Teniant,  non  rejicimus,  sed  suffiragan- 


tibus  meritis  connivendo,  eum  recipi- 
mus. — Alex.  II.  Epist.  188.  Baromus 
attríbutes  to  this  the  date  of  1071. 

The  contrast  between  the  weakneas 
of  Alexander  and  the  unbending  ri- 
^dity  of  his  suocessor,  Hildebrand, 
18  well  shown  by  comparing  this  un- 
limited  acceptance  of  príestly  ofispring 
with  the  refüsal  of  the  latter  to  permit 
the  elevation  of  a  clerk  requested  by 
both  his  bishop  and  the  Kin^  of  Ajagon, 
simply  because  he  was  lUegitimate, 
although  in  other  respecta  admitted 
to  be  unexceptionable  (Gregor.  VII. 
Lib.  II.  Epist.  60).  We  have  alreadv 
seen  that  even  amid  the  license  which 
prevailed  duríng  the  early  part  of  the 
century,  some  Gorman  bishope  ha- 
bitually  reñised  orders  to  the  sons  of 
priestB. 

*  Alex.  II.  Epist.  112. 
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See  woold  sufficiently  demónstrate.  At  length  he,  too,  was  released 
firom  earthly  cares,  and  on  the  daj  after  his  deceafle,  on  April  22, 
1073,  his  place  was  filled  by  the  man  who  of  all  others  was  the  most 
perfect  impersonation  of  the  aggressive  churchmanship  of  the  age. 

Before  proceeding,  however,  to  sketch  the  stormy  pontíficate  of 
Hfldebrand  in  its  relation  to  our  subject,  I  mnst  pause  to  relate  the 
episode  of  the  Milanese  clergy.  The  straggle  in  that  city  to  enforce 
the  ascetic  principies  of  the  reformers  gives  so  perfect  an  inside  view 
of  the  reformation  itself,  and  its  various  stages  have  been  handed 
down  to  US  with  so  much  minuteness  by  contemporary  writers,  that 
it  desenres  to  be  treated  by  itself  as  a  disconnected  whole. 


XIII. 
MILÁN. 


In  the  primitive  ages  of  the  church,  Milán  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Northern  Vicariate  of  Italy,  as  Rome  was  of  the  Southern.  When 
tíie  preponderance  of  the  latter  city  became  established,  the  glory  of 
St.  Ambrose  shed  a  lustre  over  his  capital  which  the  true  Milanese 
fondly  regarded  as  rivalling  that  of  St.  Peter  and  the  superiority  of 
Rome  was  grudgingly  admitted.  In  the  eleventh  century,  Milán  is 
found  occupying  the  chief  place  among  the  Lombard  cities,  virtually 
gOTemed  by  its  archbishop,  whose  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual 
power  rendered  his  position  one  of  great  influence  and  importance. 
Yet  even  at  that  early  period,  the  republican  spirit  was  already 
developed,  and  the  city  was  divided  into  fiustions,  as  the  nobles  and 
citizens  struggled  for  altérnate  supremacy. 

Milán  was  moreover  the  headquarters  of  the  hidden  Manichseism 
which,  after  surviving  centuries  of  persecution  in  the  East,  was  now 
secretly  invading  Europe  through  Bulgaria,  and  had  already  at- 
tracted  the  vigilant  attention  of  the  church  in  localities  widely  sepa- 
rated.  Its  earliest  open  manifestation  was  in  Toulouse,  in  1018 ;  at 
Orleans,  in  1023,  Eing  Robert  the  Pious  caused  numerous  sectarios 
to  expíate  their  heresy  at  the  stake,  where  their  unshrinking  zeal 
excited  general  wonder.  At  Cambrai  and  Liége  similar  measures  of 
repression  became  necessary  in  1025;  the  Emperor  Henry  III. 
endeavored  at  Goslar,  in  1052,  to  put  an  end  to  them  with  the 
gallows ;  and  traces  of  them  are  to  be  found  at  Agen  about  the  year 
1100 ;  at  Soissons  in  1114 ;  at  Toulouse  in  1118 ;  at  Cologne  in 
1146 ;  at  Périgord  in  1147 ;  in  England  in  1166,  until  we  can  trace 
their  connection  with  the  Albigenses,  whose  misfortunes  fiU  so  black 
a  page  in  the  history  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Calling  themselves 
Cathari,  and  stigmatized  by  true  believers  under  various  opprobrious 
ñames,  of  which  the  commonest  was  Paterins,  their  doctrines  were 
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those  of  the  ancient  Manichsdans,  their  most  characteristic  tenets 
being  belief  in  the  dualistic  principie,  and  the  abhorrence  of  animal 
food  and  of  marriage.^  The  prevalence  of  these  dogmas  among  the 
Milanese  populace  fomishes  a  probable  explanation  of  mnch  that 
took  place  daring  the  contest  between  Borne  and  the  married  priests. 

Eriberto  di  Arzago,  who  fílled  the  archiepiscopal  chair  of  Milán 
from  1019  to  1045y  was  one  of  the  most  powerñil  princes  of  Italy, 


1  I  think  that  there  Í8  too  much  con- 
current  testimonv  to  this  effect  to  admit 
a  reasonable  doubt  that  the  Albigenses 
were  Manicheans.  I  may  retum  to 
them  hereafter,  and  therefore  will  not 
disciiBS  the  point  here.  As  regards  the 
earlier  herética,  however,  I  may  men- 
tion  the  foUowing  contemporary  au- 
thorities : — 

With  lespect  to  those  of  Toulouse 
and  Orleans,  the  "  Fragmentum  His- 
torisB  Aquitani»  "  (Pithoei  Hist.  Franc. 
Script  p.  82)  sa^s:  "So  tempere 
deoem  ex  canonicis  sanct»  crucis 
Aurelianis  probati  sunt  esse  Mani- 
chsBi,  quos  rex  BobertuB  auum  nollent 
ad  Catholicam  convertí  fldem,  igne  cre- 
mari  JuBsit.  Simili  modo  apud  Tholo- 
sam  inventi  stmt  Manichni,  et  ipsi  igne 
cremati  sunt :  et  per  diversas  Occidentis 
partes  Manichsi  exorti  perlatibula  sese 
occultare  oosperunf — ^and  their  enors 
are  thus  specifled  in  the  "  Fragmentum 
Hist.  Franc."  (Op.  cit.  p.  84)  "  li 
dicebant  non  posse  aliquem  in  bap- 
tismate  spiritum  sanctum  suscipereí  et 
post  críminale  peccatum  veniam  non 
promereri;  impositionem  manuum  ni- 
nil  posse  conferre ;  nuptias  spemebant ; 
episcopum  afllrmabant  non  posse  ordi- 
nare,  3fcc." 

In  the  Artesian  synod,  held  in  1025 
to  condemn  those  of  Gambrai,  the 
tenth  canon  is  directed  against  their 
hostility  to  marriage  (Labbei  et  Ooleti 
XI.  1177-8). — See  also  the  prefatory 
letter  of  Gerard,  Bishop  of  Cambrai — 
''Conjugatos  nequáquam  ad  regnum 
pertinere** — (Hartzheim  Concil.  Ger. 
man.  III.  68). 

Gonceming  those  executed  at  Gos- 
lar  in  1062-— "  Ibique  quosdam  hsre- 
ticos,  Ínter  alia  pravi  errorís  dogmata 
ManichflBa  secta  omnis  esum  animalis 
exsecrantes,  consensu  cunctorum,  ne 
hieretica  scabies  latius  serpens  plures 
inficeret,  in  jpatlbulis  suspendí  jussit." 
— Hermán.  Oontract.  ann.  1052. 

About  1100  Badolphus  Ardens  de- 


scribes the  ManichsBans  who  infested 
the  territory  of  Agen,  and  recapitulates 
their  doctrines  as  embracing  dualism, 
abhorrence  of  animal  food  and  of  mar- 
riage, rejection  of  the  Oíd  Testament 
and  part  of  the  I^w,  disbelief  in  the 
Eucharist,  in  baptism  and  resurrection, 
&c. — "Dicunt  enim  tantum  fiagitium 
esse  accederé  ad  uxorem,  quantum  ad 
matrem  vel  ad  flliam" — Radulf.  Ardent. 
T.  I.  P.  ii.  Homil.  19. 

The  council  of  Toulouse,  held  by 
Calixtus  II.  in  1119,  adopted  a  canon 
condemning  those  who  objected  to  the 
Eucharist,  priesthood,  and  legitímate 
marriage,  showing  that  Hamchieism 
was  unextin^ished  in  Languedoc. — 
Udalr.  Babenb.  Cod.  Lib.  ii.  c.  808. 

In  1146  a  synod  at  Cologne  tried 
certain  heretics,  but  before  the  ex- 
amination  was  conduded  the  unfor- 
tunates  were  seized  by  the  rabble  and 
bumed  "et  quod  magis  mirabile  est, 
ipsi  tormentum  ignis  non  solum  cum 
patientia,  sed  et  cum  letitia  introierunt 
et  sustinuerunt."  Their  Manichssism 
is  manifestod  by  their  tenets  conceming 
marriage— **  De  baptismo  nostro  non 
curant:  Nuptias  damnant.  .  .  .  In 
cibis  suis  vetanjt  omne  genus  lactis,  et 
quod  inde  conficitur,  et  ^uidquid  ex 
coitu  ppocreatur" — ^Narratio  Everwini 
Prsspositi  (Hartzheim.  III.  858-4). 
Cf.  Bemardi  Serm.  65, 66,  in  Cántica. 

The  aocusations  so  freely  dissemi- 
nated  against  them  for  the  purpose  of 
stirring  up  popular  indignation — such 
as  that  in  tneír  convénceles,  after  re- 
ligious  exercises,  the  lightB  were  extin- 
guished,  and  the  oongregation  aban* 
doned  themselves  to  indiscriminate 
excesses — are,  of  course,  without  foun- 
dation.  It  is  instructive  to  observe 
that  precisely  the  same  scandals  were 
asserted  of  the  early  Christians  (TertuU. 
Apologet.  c.  vil.) — so  little  does  human 
nature  change  with  the  lapse  of  ocn- 
turies. 
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and  though  unsuccessful  in  the  revolt  which  he  organized  in  1034 
against  the  Emperor  Conrad  the  SaUc,  his  influence  was  scarcely 
diminished  after  his  retam  firom  the  expulsión  which  punished  his 
rebellion.^  At  the  time  of  his  death,  Milán  was  passing  through  one 
of  its  accnstomed  civil  dissensions.  The  Motta,  or  body  of  burgesses, 
had  quarrelled  with  the  nobles  and  archbishop,  and,  under  the  leader- 
ship  of  an  apostate  noble  named  Lanzo,  had  expelled  them  firom  the 
city — ^an  ejection  which  was  followed  by  an  unsuccessful  siege  of 
three  years.  At  length,  in  1044,  Lanzo  obtained  promise  of  armed 
assistance  firom  Henry  III.,  which  reduced  the  nobles  to  subjection, 
and  they  retumed  in  peace.  Eriberto  died  the  following  year,  and 
the  election  of  his  successor  caused  great  excitement.  Erl^nbaldo, 
the  popular  chief  (dominus  populi),  called  the  citizens  together  to 
nomínate  candidates,  and  induced  them  to  select  four.  One  of  these 
was  Landolfo  Cotta,  a  notary  of  the  sacred  palace,  who  was  brother 
to  Erlembaldo;  another  was  Anselmo  di  Badagio,  Cardinal  of  the 
Milanese  church,  subsequently  Bishop  of  Lucca,  and  finally,  as  we 
have  seen,  pope,  under  the  ñame  of  Alexander  II. ;  the  third  was 
Arialdo,  of  the  &mily  of  the  capitanei  of  Carinate ;  and  the  fourth 
was  Otho,  another  Milanese  cardinal.  These  four  were  sent  to  the 
Emperor,  for  him  to  make  his  selection ;  but  the  faction  of  the  nobles 
despatched  a  rival  in  the  person  of  Guido  di  Yalate,  who  already 
held  the  appointment  of  secretary  firom  the  emperor,  and  who  had 
recommended  himself  by  zealous  services,  which  now  claimed  their 
reward.  Henry  gave  the  coveted  dignity  to  Guido,  to  the  great 
surprise  and  indignation  of  the  popular  nominees.  Their  expostula- 
tions  were  unavailing,  and  both  parties  retumed — Guido  to  assume 
an  office  harassed  by  the  opposition  of  the  people  on  whom  he  had 
been  forced,  and  the  disappointed  candidates  to  brood  over  the 
wrongs  which  had  deprived  them  of  the  splendid  prize.*  We  shall 
see  how  thoroughly  three  of  those  candidates  avenged  themselves. 

It  is  observable  fi-om  this  transaction  that  Milán  was  completely 
independent  of  Rome.     The  sovereignty  of  the  distant  emperor, 


^  It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  more 
than  refer  to  the  assertion  of  medissval 
Milanese  chroniclers  that  Eriberto  mai^ 
ried  a  noble  lady  named  Useria.  Puri- 
celli  (Muratori  Script.  Eer.  Ital.  V. 
122-8)  has  sufficiently  demonstrated 
its  improbabilitv.  He  does  not,  how- 
ever,  allude  to  the  argument  derivable 


from  the  fact  that  Eríberto's  ñame  is 
siffned  to  the  proceedings  of  the  council 
of  Pavia  in  1022,  where  príestly  mar- 
riage  was  so  severely  oondemned. 

*  Gualvaneo  Flamma,  Chron.  Mag. 
c.  763. — Landulph.  Sénior.  Mediolan. 
Hist.  Lib.  III.  c.  2. 
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absorbed  in  the  dissensions  of  Gennany,  could  prees  but  lightly  on 
the  powerñil  and  turbulent  city.  Borne  was  not  even  thought  of  in 
creating  the  archbishop,  whose  spiritual  and  temporal  power  were 
granted  by  the  imperial  investiture.  But  when,  soon  after,  the 
Germán  popes  had  rescned  the  papacy  firom  the  contempt  into  which 
it  had  fallen,  its  domination  over  Milán  became  a  necessary  step  in 
its  progress  to  universal  supremacy,  and  lent  additional  vigor  to  the 
desires  of  the  reformers  to  restore  the  forgotten  discipline  of  the 
church  in  a  city  so  influential. 

Marriage,  at  this  time,  was  a  universal  privilege  of  the  Milanese 
clergy.  ff  we  may  believe  the  testimony  of  one  who  was  almost  a 
contemporary,  the  candidate  for  holy  orders  was  strictly  examined  as 
to  his  learning  and  moráis.  These  being  satisfactory,  he  was,  if 
unmarried,  asked  if  he  had  strength  to  remain  so,  and  if  he  replied 
in  the  negativo,  he  could  forthwith  betroth  .himself  and  marry  with 
the  ordinary  legal  and  religious  ceremonies.  Seoond  marriages  were 
not  allowed,  and  the  Levitical  law  as  to  the  virginity  of  the  bride 
was  strictly  observed.  Those  who  remained  single  were  objects  of 
suspicion,  while  those  who  performed  their  sacred  functions  duly, 
and  brought  up  their  families  in  the  fear  of  God,  were  respected 
and  obeyed  by  their  flocks  as  pastors  should  be,  and  were  eligible  to 
the  episcopate.  Concubinage  was  regarded  as  a  heinous  oíTence,  and 
those  guilty  of  it  were  debarred  from  all  promotion^ — in  this  reversing 


1  Landulf.  Sénior.  L.  ii.  c.  85. 

The  wríter  was  a  partísan  of  the 
marríed  clergy ;  but  his  descríption  is 
conflrmed  by  the  testimony  which 
Damiani  bears  (ante,  p.  203)  to  the 
good  character  of  the  marrí^  clergy 
of  Savoy.  Still,  there  may  be  some 
truth  in  the  counter  statement  of  an 
opponent»  S.  Andrea  of  Yallombrosa, 
a  disciple  of  S.  Arialdo — '<  Nam  alii 
cum  canibus  et  aocipitribus  huc 
illucque  pervagantes,  suum  venationi 
lubricn  famulatum  tradebant;  alii 
vero  tabemarii  et  nequam  villici,  alii 
impii  usurarii  ezistebant;  cuncti  fere 
aut  cum  publicis  uxoribus  si  ve  scortis, 
suam  ignominiose  ducebant  vitam  .  .  . 
TJniversl  sic  sub  simoniaca  haeresi 
tenebantur  impliciti." — ^Vit.  S.  Ari- 
aldi  c.  I.  No.  7. 

The  Milanese  defended  their  position 
not  only  by  Scripture  texts,  but  alsoby 


a  decisión  which  they  affirmed  was 
rendered  by  St.  Ambrose,  to  whom  the 
question  of  the  permissibility  of  sacer- 
dotal marriaee  had  been  referred  by  the 
pope  and  bi^ops.  Of  course  the  story 
was  without  foundation,  but  singularly 
enough,  the  Milanese  clung  to  it  long 
after  the  subject  had  ceased  to  be  open 
to  discussion.  Puricelli  has  investi- 
gated  the  matter  with  his  usual  con- 
scientious  industry ,  and  shows  the  repe- 
tition  of  the  legend  not  only  by  Datius 
and  Landulfus  Sénior  in  the  eleventh 
century,  but  by  Gual  vaneo  Flamma  in 
the  thirteenth,  by  the  author  of  the 
Flos  Florum,  by  Pietro  Acario  and  by 
Bemardino  Corio  in  the  ñfteenth,  and 
by  Tristano  Calco  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury— the  two  latter  falling  in  conse- 
quence  under  the  revisión  of  the  Index« 
(Script.  Rer.  Ital.  V.  122-8.) 
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the  estímate  placed  upon  the  respective  infractíons  of  discipline  by 
the  Boman  church. 


The  see  of  Lucca  consoled  Anselmo  di  Badagio  for  the  failure  of 
his  aspirations  towards  the  archiepiscopate,  and  the  other  disappointed 
candidates  for  a  while  cherished  their  mortification  in  silence.  Lan- 
dolfo  and  Arialdo  were  inclined  to  ascetícism,  and  a  visit  which 
Anselmo  paid  to  Milán  stimulated  them  to  ondertake  a  refonn  which 
conld  not  but  prove  a  source  of  endless  trouble  to  their  successful 
competítor  Guido.  Leaders  of  the  people,  and  masters  of  the  art  of 
inflaming  popular  passion,  they  caused  assemblies  to  be  held  in  which 
they  inyeighed  in  the  strongest  terms  against  the  irregularities  of  the 
clergy,  whose  sacraments  they  stigmatized  as  the  foulest  corruption, 
whose  churches  they  denounced  as  dens  of  prostitution,  and  whose 
property  they  assumed  to  be  legitímate  prey  for  the  spoiler.  Guido 
in  vain  endeavored  to  repress  the  agitatíon  thus  produced,  argued  in 
&yor  of  the  married  clergy,  and  was  sustained  by  the  party  of  the 
nobles.  In  a  city  like  Milán,  it  was  not  difficult  to  excite  a  tumult. 
Besides  the  influence  of  the  perennial  íactions,  ever  eager  to  tear 
each  other's  throats,  the  populace  were  ready  to  yield  to  the  eloquence 
of  the  bold  reformers.  The  Manichsean  heresy  had  taken  deep  root 
among  the  masses,  who,  afiraid  to  declare  their  damnable  doctrines 
openly,  were  rejoiced  in  any  way  to  undermine  the  authority  of  the 
priesthood,  and  whose  views  were  in  accordance  with  those  now 
broached  on  the  subject  of  marriage.^  While  these  motíves  would 
urge  forward  the  serious  portion  of  the  citizens,  the  unthinking 
rabble  would  naturally  be  prompt  to  embrace  any  cause  which 
promised  a  prospect  of  disturbance  and  plunder.  Party  Unes  were 
quickly  drawn,  and  if  the  reformers  were  able  to  revive  a  forgotten 
scandal  by  stigmatizing  their  opponents  as  Nicolites,  the  party  of  the 
clergy  and  the  nobles  had  their  revengo.  The  meetings  of  Landolfo 
and  Arialdo  were  held  in  a  spot  called  Pataria,  whence  they  soon 


*  Milán  long  retained  its  badpre- 
eminence  as  a  nest  of  heresy.  'Wnen 
Frederic  II.,  in  1286,  delayed  his  pro- 
mised crusade  to  subdue  the  rebellious 
Milanese,  his  excuse  to  the  pope  was 
that  he  ought  not  to  leave  behind  him 
unbelievers  worse  than  thoee  whom  he 
would  seek  across  the  seas.  '^Cum 
.  .  .  jam  zizania  segetes  incipiant  suf- 
focare  per  civitates  Itálicas,  prsecipue 
Mediolanensium,  transiré  ad  Saracenos 


hostiliter  expugnandos,  et  illos  incoi^ 
rectos  pertransire,  esset  yulnus  inflxo 
ferro  fomentis  superflcialibus  delinire, 
et  cicatricen!  deformam  non  medelam 

Srocurare,"  and  Matthew  París  calis 
[ilan  ^^omnium  hssreticoruní,  Pate- 
rinorum,  Luciferanorum,  Publicano- 
rum,  Albigensium,  Usurariorum  re- 
fugium  ac  receptaculum. " — Hist.  Angl. 
ann.  1236. 
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became  known  as  Paterins — ^a  term  wliich  for  centuríes  oontinued  to 
be  of  fearful  import,  as  synonymous  with  Manicbseans.^ 

Matters  coold  not  long  remain  in  tbis  condition.  During  an 
altercation  in  tbe  cburcb  of  San  Celso,  a  bot-beaded  priest  assaulted 
Arialdo,  wbom  Landolfo  extrícated  firom  tbe  crowd  at  considerable 
personal  risk.  Tbereupon  tbe  reformers  called  tbe  people  togetber 
in  tbe  tbeatre;  inflammatory  addresses  speedily  wrougbt  up  tbe 
popular  passions  to  ungovemable  fury ;  tbe  príests  were  tumed  out 
of  tbe  cburcbes,  tbeir  bouses  sacked,  tbeir  persons  maltreated,  and 
tbey  were  finally  obliged  to  purcbase  a  suspensión  of  oppression  by 
subscribing  a  paper  binding  tbemselves  to  cbastity.  Tbe  nobles,  far 
from  being  able  to  protect  tbe  clergy,  finding  tbemselves  also  in 
danger,  sougbt  safety  in  fligbt;  T^bile  tbe  rabble,  baving  exbausted 
tbe  support  derivable  firom  intramural  plunder,  spread  over  tbe 
country  and  repeated  in  tbe  villages  tbe  devastations  of  príestly 
property  wbicb  tbey  bad  committed  in  Milán.' 

Tbe  suffering  clergy  applied  for  relief  to  tbe  bisbops  of  tbe 
province,  and  finding  none,  at  lengtb  appealed  to  Rome  itself. 
Stepben  IX.,  wbo  tben  fiUed  tbe  papal  cbair,  autborized  tbe  arcb- 
bisbop  to  bold  a  synod  for  tbe  purpose  of  restoring  peace.  It  met, 
in  tbe  early  part  of  1058,  at  Fontaneto,  near  Novara.  Tbe  prelates 
were  unanimous  in  sustaining  tbeir  clergy,  and  tbe  reformers 
Landolfo  and  Arialdo  were  ezcommunicated  witbout  a  dissentient 
voice.  Tbey  disregarded  tbe  interdict,  bowever,  redoubled  tbeir 
efibrts  witb  tbe  people,  wbom  tbey  bound  by  a  solemn  oatb  to 
adbere  to  tbe  sacred  cause,  and  even  forced  tbe  príests  to  join  in  tbe 
compact.  Arialdo  tben  proceeded  to  Rome,  wbere  be  developed  in 
fiíll  tbe  objects  of  tbe  movement,  and  pointed  out  tbat  it  would  not 
only  result  in  restoring  puríty  and  discipline,  but  migbt  also  be  used 
to  break  down  tbe  dangerous  independence  of  tbe  Ambrosian  cburcb 
and  reduce  it  to  tbe  subjection  wbicb  it  owed  and  refiísed  to  tbe 


1  Amulf.  Gest.  Archiep.  Mediolan. 
Lib.  III.  c.  9. — Landulf.  Sen.  Lib.  iii. 
c.  10. 

Benzo,  the  uncompromising  im- 
períalist,  always  alludes  to  the  papal 
party  when  he  speaks  of  the  Fatanni 
— that  tenn  not  having  yet  assumed 
the  signiflcance  which  it  subeequently 
obtained.  He  accuses  Anselmo  di 
Badaeio  of  being  the  author  of  the 
troubles — "  primitus  Pataríam  invenit, 


arcanum  domini  sui  archiepiscopi  cui 
juraverat  inimicis  apeniit  Abusus  est 
etiam  quadam  monacha,  cum  Landul- 
flno  8U0  proprio  consobrino."— Com- 
ment.  de  Keb.  Henric.  IV.  Lib.  vii.  c. 
2. — The  latter  accusation  can  no  doubt 
be  set  down  as  one  of  the  baseless 
scandaU  so  freely  cast  from  one  party 
to  the  other  in  those  tnrbulent  times. 


•  Amulf.  Lib.  III. 
Sen.  Lib.  iii.  c.  9. 


c.  lO.—Landulf. 
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Apostolic  866.  The  argumenta  were  convinciBg,  the  excommunica- 
tion  was  removed,  and  Arialdo  retomed  to  his  work  with  zeal  more 
fiery  than  ever.^ 

Meanwhile  the  nobles  had  taken  heart  and  offered  armed  resistance 
to  the  Patarian  íeicúon,  resolting  in  incessant  fights  and  increasing 
bloodshed.  Nicholaa  ü.,  T^ho  by  this  time  had  sncceeded  Stephen 
IX.,  sent  Hildebrand  and  Ansekno  di  Badagio  on  a  mission  to 
Milán,  with  instmctions  to  allay  the  passions  which  led  to  such 
deplorable  results,  and,  while  endeavoring  to  uphold  the  mies  of 
discipline,  to  pacify  if  possible  the  people,  and  to  arrange  snch  a  basis 
of  reconciliation  as  might  restore  peace  to  the  distracted  church. 
The  milder  Anselmo  might  perhaps  have  sucoeeded  in  this  errand  of 
charity,  bnt  the  nnbending  Hildebrand  was  not  likely  to  listen  to 
anght  but  unoonditional  sabjection  to  the  canons  and  to  Bome.  The 
qnarrel  therefore  waxed  fieroer  and  deadlier;  the  tormoil  became 
more  inextricable  as  daily  oombats  embittered  both  parties,  and  the 
missionaries  departed,  leaving  Guido  with  scarcely  a  shadow  of 
authority  over  his  rebellions  city,  and  the  seeds  of  discord  more 
widely  scattered  and  more  deeply  planted  than  ever.' 

Again,  in  1059,  a  papal  legation  was  sent  with  fiíll  authority 
to  forcé  the  recalcitrant  clergy  to  submisaion.  Anselmo  again 
retumed  to  his  nativo  city,  accompanied  this  time  by  Peter  Damiani. 
Their  presence  and  their  pretensions  caused  afearfíil  tumult,  in  which 
Damiani  and  Landolfo  were  in  deadly  peril.'  An  assembly  was  at 
length  held,  where  the  legatos  asserted  the  papal  preeminence  by 
taking  the  place  of  honor,  to  the  general  indignatíon  of  the  Milanese, 
who  did  not  relish  the  degradation  of  their  archbishop  before  the 
representatíves  of  a  foreign  prelate.  The  question  in  debate  hinged 
npon  the  authority  of  Bome,  which  was  stoutly  denied  by  the 
Lombarda.^  Peter,  in  a  long  oration,  showed  that  Borne  had  christian- 
ized  the  rest  of  Weatem  Europe,  and  that  St.  Ambrose  himself  had 
invoked  ihe  papal  power  as  superior  to  his  own.     The  pride  of  the 


1  Amulf.  Lib.  III.  c.  11. 

>  Landulf.  Sen.  Lib.  ni.  c.  18. 

•  "Quod  Mediolanensis  ci  vitas  tune 
in  seditionem  versa,  repentinum  utique 
nostnim  minabatur  interitum.'' — The 
períl  must  have  been  seríous,  for  even 
Liandolfo,  whose  nerves  were  seasoned 
by  constant  civic  strife,  inade  a  vow  to 
become  a  monk  if  he  should  escape— 


his  delay  in  ñilfilling  which,  after  the 
danger  was  past,  caUed  toilh  the  urgent 
remonstrances  of  Damiani. — Damiani 
Opuse.  XLii.  cap.  1. 

*  Their  defence  was  "non  deberé 
Ambrosianam  eoclesiam  Romanis  legi- 
bus  subjacere,  nullumque  judieandi  vel 
disponendi  jus  Romano  pontifloi  in  illa 
sede  competeré. — Damiani  Opuse,  v. 
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Ambrosian  church  gave  way,  and  the  supremacy  of  St.  Peter  was 
finally  acknowledged.  This  granted,  the  rest  followed  as  a  matter  oí 
coorse,  and  the  heretical  errors  of  simony  and  marriage  had  to  be 
abandoned.  Peter  thought  himeelf  merciful  in  his  trimnph;  where 
all  alike  were  goilty,  punishment  for  the  past  became  impoeeible,  and 
he  restricted  himself  to  proyisions  for  the  fiítare.  The  archbishop 
and  hifl  clergy  signed  a  paper  expressing  their  contrition  in  the  most 
hnmiliating  terms,  and  binding  themselves  and  their  successors,  under 
penalty  of  etemal  damnation,  to  render  simony  thereafter  unknown. 
As  regards  the  Nicolitan  heresy,  a  significant  caution  was  observed, 
for  its  extirpation  was  only  promised  in  as  far  as  it  should  be  found 
possible;*  and  when  Amolfo,  the  nephew  of  Guido,  swore  for  his 
nncle  that  in  futore  monks  should  be  the  only  persons  ordained 
üríthout  a  preliminary  oath  that  no  money  had  been  paid  or  received, 
it  is  observable  that  the  maintenance  of  chastity  was  discreetly 
passed  over.  Then  the  archbishop  and  his  clergy  swore,  in  the 
hands  of  Damiani  at  the  altar,  their  faithíul  observance  of  the  pledge 
to  destroy  the  simoniacal  and  Nicolitan  heresies,  under  penalties  the 
most  tremendous;  and  Guido  prostrating  himself  on  the  ground, 
humbly  deplored  his  negligence  in  the  past,  imposed  on  himself  a 
penitence  of  a  hundred  years  (redeemable  at  a  certain  sum  per 
annum),  and  vowed  a  pilgrimage  to  Santiago  de  Compostella  to  atone 
for  his  sin.  Not  content  with  this,  Damiani  mounted  the  pulpit  and 
made  both  priests  and  people  take  an  oath  to  extirpate  both  heresies; 
and  the  clergy,  before  being  reconciled  to  the  church  and  restored  to 
the  positions  which  they  had  forfeited  by  their  contumacy,  were 
forced  individually  under  oath  to  anathematize  all  heresies,  and 
especially  those  of  simony  and  marriage.  A  penance  was  imposed 
on  every  one  involved  in  simony — no  allusion  being  made  to  those 
who  were  married;  some,  ^ho  were  manifestly  unfit  for  their  sacred 
duties,  were  suspended,  and  the  legates  retumed,  after  triumphantly 
accomplishing  the  objects  of  their  mission.' 


1  Nicolaitarum  quoque  heeresim  ni- 
hilominuB  condemnamuB,  et  non  modo 
pre8b3rtero8  sed  et  diáconos  et  subdia- 
conoB  ab  uxorum  et  concubinarum  fiedo 
oonsortio,  nostrís  studiis,  in  quantum 
nobis  possibilitas  ñierit,  süb  eodem  quo 
fiupra  testimonio  arcendos  esse  promit- 
timus. — Damiani  Opuse,  y. 


»  Damiani  op.  cit. — Damiani 's  ac- 
count  is  addressed  to  the  pope,  who,  he 
seems  to  think,  may  be  dissatisfied  with 
the  lenity  which  permitted  heretics  to 
retum  to  the  church  on  such  easv  terms, 
and  he  is  at  some  pains  to  justify  him- 
self for  his  mildness. 
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If  Damiani  fancied  that  argamentative  subüetjr  and  paper  promises, 
even  tbough  solexnnly  given  in  the  ñame  of  God  and  all  bis  saints, 
were  to  settle  a  qnestion  involving  tbe  fiercest  passions  of  men,  tbe 
cloistered  saint  knew  little  of  human  natura.  Tbe  príde  of  the 
Milanese  was  deeply  wounded  by  a  subjection  to  Rome,  unknown  for 
many  generations,  and  ill  endured  by  men  wbo  gloried  in  tbe  ancient 
dignity  of  the  Ambrosian  church.  Wben,  therefore,  in  1061,  their 
townsman,  Ansehno  di  Badagio,  waa  elevated  from  the  episcopate  of 
Lucca  to  that  of  the  Holy  See,  Müan,  in  common  with  the  rest 
of  Lombardy,  eagerly  embraced  the  cause  of  the  anti-pope  Cadalus. 
One  of  Ansehno's  earliest  acts  as  pope  was  to  address  a  letter  to  the 
Milanese,  affectionately  exhorting  them  to  amendment,  and  ezpressing 
a  hope  that  bis  pontificate  was  to  witness  the  extinction  of  the 
heresies  which  had  distracted  and  degradad  the  church.^  He  could 
scarcely  have  entertained  the  confidence  which  he  ezpressed,  for 
tbough  Landolfo  and  Arialdo  endeavored,  with  unabated  zeal,  to 
enforce  the  canons,  the  Nicolitan  fitction,  regardless  of  the  pledges 
given  to  Damiani,  maintained  the  contest  with  equal  stubbomness. 
Landolfo,  on  a  mission  to  Bome,  was  attacked  at  Piacenza,  wounded, 
and  forced  to  retum.  Soon  after  tbis  he  was  prostrated  by  a  pubno- 
nary  affection,  lost  bis  voice,  and  died  after  a  lingering  illness  of  two 
years.^  The  Paterins,  thus  deprived  of  their  l^er,  found  another 
in  the  person  of  bis  brother,  Erlembaldo,  just  then  retumed  from  a 
pilgrimage  to  tbe  Holy  Land.  Gifted  with  every  knightly  accom- 
pUsbment,  valiant  in  war,  sagacious  in  council,  of  a  commanding 
presence,  and  endowed  with  eloquence  to  sway  tbe  passions  of  the 
multitude,  he  was  the  impersonation  of  a  popular  leader;  wbile,  in 
the  cause  to  which  he  was  now  called,  bis  deep  religious  convictions 
lent  an  attraction  which  was  heightened  by  an  unpardonable  personal 
wrong — ^for,  early  in  Ufe,  he  had  been  betrothed  to  a  young  girl,  wbo 
fell  under  the  seductivo  wiles  of  an  unprincipled  príest.  Tet 
Erlembaldo  did  not  embark  in  civil  strife  without  a  hesitation  which 
reflects  honor  on  bis  character.  He  refused,  at  first,  but  was 
persuaded  to  seek  counsel  of  the  pope.  Arialdo  accompanied  him  to 
Rome,  and  urged  Alexander  to  adopt  him  as  military  leader  in  the 
war  against  sacerdotal  marriage.  Alexander,  too,  shrank  from 
the  responsibility  of  authorizing  war  in  such  a  cause,  but  Arialdo 

^  Alexand.  II.  Epist.  1.  renced     aocordingly,     and     Muratori 

9  TT'    i>  11  1  •      j  r     i.-      A-u^  eravely  asserts  that  the  evidence  in  his 

'  H.S  followen.cla.med  for  him  the  l^^o^s  indubitable, 
honon  of  martyrdom.     He  was  revé- 
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sought  the  assistanoe  of  Hildebrand,  and  the  scraples  of  the  pope 
were  removed  by  the  proepect  of  aflserting  the  authority  of  Rome. 
When  Erlembaldo  heard  the  commands  of  the  Yicegerent  of  God, 
and  received  a  sacred  banner  to  be  borne  through  the  expected 
battles,  he  could  no  longer  doubt  as  to  his  dnty.  He  accepted  the 
mission,  and  to  ít  he  devoted  his  life.^ 

Retaming  to  Milán  with  this  sanction,  the  zeal  and  military 
experience  of  Erlembaldo  soon  made  themselves  felt.  He  enrolled 
secretly  all  the  young  men  whom  persuasión,  threats,  or  premisos 
could  induce  to  foUow  his  standard,  and  thus  supported  by  an  organ- 
ized  body,  he  endeayored  to  enforce  the  decretáis  inhibiting  simony 
and  marriage.  All  recalcitrant  priests  presuming  to  officiate  were 
tom  from  the  altars.  The  riots,  which  seem  to  have  ceased  for  a 
time,  became,  with  varying  fortune,  more  numerous  and  alarming 
than  ever,  and  the  persecution  of  the  clergy  was  greaüy  intensified. 
Gruido,  at  length,  after  yainly  endeayoring  to  uphold  and  protect  the 
sacerdotal  body,  was  driyen  from  the  city,  and  the  popular  reformers 
seemed  at  last  to  have  carried  their  point,  after  a  ciyil  war  which 
had  now  lasted,  with  short  intervals,  for  nearly  ten  years.' 

As  though  to  confirm  the  victory,  Arialdo,  in  1066,  at  a  council 
held  in  Rome,  procured  the  excommunication  of  his  archbishop, 
Guido,  with  which  he  retumed  tríumphantly  to  Milán.  Some 
popular  revolution  among  the  fiíctions,  however,  had  brought  Guido 
back  to  the  city,  where  he  maintained  a  precarious  position.  Dis- 
regarding  the  excommunication,  he  resolved  to  officiate  in  the  solemn 
Services  of  Pentecost  (June  4th,  1066),  and,  braving  all  opposition, 
he  appeared  at  the  altar.  Excited  to  ñiry  at  this  unexpected  con- 
tumacy,  the  popular  party,  led  on  by  Erlembaldo  and  Arialdo, 
attacked  him  in  the  church ;  his  foUowers  rallied  in  his  defence,  but, 
after  a  stubbom  fight,  were  forced  to  leave  him  in  the  hands  of  his 
enemies,  by  whom  he  was  beaten  nearly  to  death.     Shocked  by  this 


*  Amulf.  Lib.  III.  c.  18,  14. — Lan- 
dolf.  Sen.  Lib.  iii.  c.  18, 14. 

To  this  períod  may  probably  be  at- 
tríbuted  two  epistles  or  Alexander  II. 
(Epistt.  98,  94)  to  tbe  cle]*gy  and  people 
of  milan,  informing  both  parties  that  a 
Boman  synod  had  recentív  prohibited 
incontinent  priests  from  omciating,  and 
had  oidered  the  people  not  to  attend  at 
their  ministrations.  He  adds  that  those 
who  abandon  their  functions  to  cleave 


to  their  wives,  must  be  foroed  also  to 
giye  up  their  benefices. 

*  Amulf.  Lib.  III.  c.  16.— Landulf. 
Sen.  Lib.  iii.  c.  15.— Amulfus  alindes 
to  a  dispute  conceming  the  litany, 
which  complicated  the  quarrel.  The 
troubles  even  invaded  the  monasteríes, 
for  Erlembaldo  procured  the  forcible 
ejection  of  sundrv  abbots  appointed  by 
Guido. 


THE    TROUBLBS    CONTINUÉ. 
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oatrage,  many  of  the  citizens  abandoned  the  partj  of  the  reformers, 
and  tíie  nobles,  taking  advantage  of  the  reyakion  of  feeling,  again 
had  the  aflcendency.  Aríaldo  vrss  obliged  to  fly  for  his  life,  and 
endeavored  to  conceal  himself,  travelling  only  by  night.  The 
avengers  were  dose  upon  his  track,  however ;  he  was  betrayed  by  a 
priest,  and  the  satellites  of  Gxiido  carríed  him  to  an  island  in  Lago 
Maggiore,  where  (Jnne  27 th,  1066)  they  pnt  him  to  death,  with  all 
the  refinement  of  cmelty.  A  series  of  miracles  prevented  the 
attempted  conceahnent  of  the  martyred  corpse,  and  ten  months  later 
Erlembaido  recovered  it,  firesh  and  imtouched  by  corruption.  Carried 
to  Milán,  it  was  interred  with  stately  pomp  in  the  monastery  of  San 
Celso,  where  the  miracles  wrought  at  his  tomb  proclaimed  the  sanctity 
of  him  who  had  died  for  the  faith,  and  ere  long  his  canonization 
formally  enrolled  St.  Aríaldo  among  the  saints  of  Heaven.^ 

Erlembaido  for  a  while  remained  quiet,  bnt  in  secret  he  recon- 
stmcted  his  party,  and,  undaunted  by  the  fate  of  his  associate,  he 
saddenly  renewed  the  civil  strife.  Successíiil  at  first,  he  forced  the 
clergy  to  bind  themselves  by  firesh  oaths,  and  expelled  Gxiido  again 
firom  the  city ;  but  the  clerical  party  recoyered  its  strength,  and  the 
war  was  carried  on  with  varying  fortnne,  until,  in  1067,  Alexander 
II.  despatched  another  legation  with  orders  to  harmonize,  if  possible, 
the  endless  strife.  Oardinals  Mainardo  and  Minnto  appear  to  have 
been  sincerely  desirous  of  reconciling  the  angry  fections.  They  pro- 
claimed an  amnesty  and  promulgated  a  constitution  which  protected 
the  clergy  firom  abuse  and  persecution,  and  though  they  decreed  sus- 
pensión for  married  and  concubinary  priests,  they  required  that  nene 
should  be  punished  on  suspicion,  and  laid  down  sach  regolations  for 
trial  as  gave  great  prospect  of  immunity.'  There  must  have  been 
pressing  necessity  for  some  such  regolations,  if  we  may  believe  the 
assertion  of  Landolfo  that  when  Erlembaido  found  his  fiínds  ranning 
low  he  appointed  thirty  judges  to  examine  all  ecclesiastics  in  holy 


1  Amulf.  Lib.  III.  c.  18.— Landulf. 
Lib.  III.  c.  29.  In  1090  the  remaina 
of  St.  Aríaldo  were  translated  by  Arch- 
bishop  Anselmo  IV.  to  the  church  of 
St.  I>enÍ8,  and  Muratori  quotes  írom 
Aldati  a  curious  statement  to  the  effect 
that  in  1608  Louis  XII.  removed  them 
to  París  in  mistake  for  the  relies  of  St. 
Denís  the  Areopagíte,  the  Parísians  in 
bis  time  still  venerating  them  as  tbose 
of  the  latter  saint. 

About  the  time  of  Arialdo's  martyr- 


dom,  Cremona  must  have  been  won 
over  to  the  cause  of  the  reformers,  for 
in  1066  we  find  Alexander  II.  address- 
ing  the  "religiosis  dericis  et  fídelibus 
laicis  "  of  that  city,  thanking  God  that 
they  had  been  moved  to  extírpate  the 
simoniacal  and  Nicolitan  heresies,  and 
commanding  that  in  ñiture  all  those  in 
orders  who  contamínated  themselves 
with  women  should  be  degraded.— 
Alex.  II.  Epist.  86. 

«  Amulf.  Lib.  III.  c.  18,  19. 
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orders.  Those  who  could  not  procure  twdve  conjurators  to  swear 
with  them  on  the  Gospels  as  to  their  immaculate  purity  since  ordi- 
nation,  had  all  their  property  confiscated.  At  the  same  time  the 
rabble  osed  to  prowl  around  at  night  and  throw  female  omaments 
and  articles  of  apparel  into  priests'  housee ;  then,  breaking  open  the 
doors,  they  would  proclaim  the  críminality  of  the  inmates,  and 
plunder  everything  that  they  could  lay  their  hands  on.' 

Modérate  men  of  both  partíes,  wearied  with  the  unceasing  strife, 
eagerly  hailed  the  accommodation  proposed  by  the  papal  legates, 
and  rejoiced  at  the  prospect  of  peace.  Erlembaldo,  however,  was 
dissatisfied,  and,  visiting  Rome,  soon  aroused  a  fresh  cause  of 
quarrel.  At  the  suggestíon  of  Hildebrand  he  started  the  portentous 
question  of  investitures,  and  on  his  retum  he  endeayored  to  forcé 
both  clergy  and  laity  to  take  an  oath  that  in  futuro  their  archbishops 
should  apply  to  the  pope,  and  not  to  the  emperor,  for  confirmation — 
thus  securing  a  chief  devoted  to  the  cause  of  reform.  Guido  sought 
to  anticipate  this  moyement,  and,  in  1069,  oíd  and  wearied  with  the 
unending  contention,  he  resigned  his  archbishopric  to  the  subdeacon 
Gotefrido,  who  had  long  been  his  principal  adviser.  The  latter  pro- 
cured  his  confirmation  from  Henry  IV.,  but  the  Milanese,  defrauded 
of  their  electoral  privileges,  refiísed  to  acknowledge  him.  Erlem- 
baldo was  not  slow  to  take  adyantage  of  the  popular  feeling;  a 
tumult  was  readily  excited,  and  Gotefirido  was  glad  to  escape  at  night 
from  the  rebellious  city.  Guido  added  fresh  confusión  by  asserting 
that  he  had  been  deceiyed  by  Gotefndo,  and  by  endeayoring  to  re- 
sume his  see.  To  this  end  he  made  a  treaty  with  Erlembaldo,  but 
that  crafty  chieftain,  obtaining  possession  of  his  person,  imprisoned 
him  in  the  monastery  of  San  Oelso,  and  then  proceeded  to  besiege 
Gotefrido  in  Gastiglione.  The  new  archbishop  defended  himself 
brayely,  until,  in  1071,  Erlembaldo  was  forced  to  abandon  the 
enterprise.* 

Meanwhile  another  aspirant,  Azzo,  installed  by  Erlembaldo,  fered 
no  better  than  his  rivals.  The  people,  unbidden  guests,  rushed  in  to 
his  inaugural  banquet,  unearthed  him  in  the  comer  where  he  had 
hidden  himself,  dragged  him  by  the  heels  into  the  street,  and,  placing 
him  in  a  pulpit,  forced  him  to  swear  that  he  would  make  no  fiírther 
pretensions  to  the  see;  while  the  papal  légate,  who  had  presided 

1  Landulf.  Sen.  Lib.  iii.  c.  20. 

«  Amulf.  Lib.  III.  c.  19,  20, 21,  22, 28.— Landulf.  Sen.  Lib.  iii.  c.  28. 
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oyer  the  solemnities,  was  glad  to  escape  with  liis  Ufe.  Azzo,  however, 
was  recognized  by  Rome ;  he  was  released  from  the  obligatíon  of  his 
oath,  and  money  was  fíimished  to  enable  him  to  maintain  his  quarrel. 
On  the  other  hand,  Henry  IV.  sent  assistance  to  Gotefrido,  which 
enabled  him  to  carry  on  the  campaígn  with  some  yigor ;  but  he  was 
unable  to  obtain  a  foothold  in  Milán.  Azzo  fled  to  Rome,  and  the 
city  remained  without  an  archbishop  and  under  an  interdict  lannched 
in  1074  by  Hildebrand,  who,  in  Apríl,  1073,  had  succeeded  ta 
Alexander  11.^ 

The  Milanese  were  disposed  to  disregard  the  interdict,  while 
Erlembaldo,  who  now  held  undisputed  command  of  the  city — and, 
indeed,  of  ahnost  all  Lombardy — ^used  eyery  effort  to  enforce  reepect 
for  it.  At  length,  at  Easter,  1075,  he  resolutely  prevented  the 
solemnization  of  the  sacred  rites,  and  cast  out  the  holy  chrism  which 
the  príests  had  persisted  in  preparing.  This  roused  the  populace  to 
resistance ;  both  parties  flew  to  arms,  and,  at  the  very  commence- 
ment  of  the  fray,  Erlembaldo  fell  mortally  wounded  under  the  shade 
of  the  papal  banner,  which  was  still  the  emblem  of  his  cause,  and  ía 
virtue  of  which  he  was  canonized  as  a  saindy  martyr  to  the  &ith. 
The  Milanese,  sinking  all  past  animosities,  united  in  promptly 
sending  an  embassy  to  Henry  lY.  to  congratúlate  him  on  the  death 
of  the  common  enemy,  and  to  request  the  appointment  of  another 
archbishop.  To  this  he  responded  by  nominating  Tedaldo,  who  was 
duly  consecrated,  notwithstanding  the  pretensions  of  his  competitors, 
Gotefrido  and  Azzo.  Tedaldo  was  the  leader  of  the  disaffected 
bishops  who,  at  the  synod  of  Pavia,  in  1076,  excommunicated  Pope 
Gregory  himself ;  and  though,  after  the  interview  at  Canosa,  in 
1077,  the  Lombards,  disgusted  with  Henry*s  voluntary  humiliation 
before  that  papal  power  which  they  had  leamed  to  despise,  aban- 
doned  the  imperialists  for  a  time,  yet  Tedaldo  kept  his  seat  until  his 
death  in  1085,  notwithstanding  the  repeated  excommunications 
launched  against  him  by  Gregory.^ 


In  the  later  years  of  this  long  and  bloody  controversy,  it  is  evident 
that  the  political  element  greatly  complicated  the  religious  ground  of 


1  Amulf.  Lib.  III.  c.  28 ;  Lib.  iv.  c. 
2,  8,  4. 

•  Amulf.  Lib.  IV.,  Lib.  v.  c.  2,  5,  9. 
— Landulf.  Sen.  Lib.  iii.  c.  29,  Lib.  iv. 
c.  2. — Lambert.  Schafnab.  ann.  1077. 


Erlembaldo  was  canonized  by  Urban 
II.  towards  the  end  of  the  centuiy. 
Muratori  (Annal.  ann.  1085)  styles 
Tedaldo  "  capo  e  colonna  maestra  degli 
Scismaticí  di  Lombardia." 
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quarrel — that  pope  and  emperor  without  made  use  of  burgher  and 
noble  within,  and  the  latter  took  sides,  as  respects  simony  and  sacer- 
dotal marriage,  to  further  the  ends  of  individual  ambition.  Still,  the 
disputed  points  of  discipline  were  the  ostensible  causes  of  the  struggle, 
whatever  might  be  the  prívate  aims  of  civic  íactions,  or  of  imperial 
and  papal  rívals;  and  these  points  gave  a  keener  purpose  to  the 
strife,  and  fíimished  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  recruits  to  each  con- 
tending  faction.  Thus,  about  the  year  1070,  a  conference  took  place 
at  Milán  between  príests  deputed  by  both  sides,  in  which  the  question 
of  marriage  was  argued  as  eamestly  as  though  it  were  the  source  of 
all  the  intestino  troubles.^  So  when,  in  1078,  Gregory,  shortlyafter 
his  accession,  addressed  letters  to  Eriembaldo  urging  him  to  persevere 
in  the  good  work,  and  to  the  Lombard  bishops  commanding  them  to 
assist  him,  the  object  of  his  labors  is  assumed  to  be  the  extirpation 
of  simony  and  the  restoration  of  the  clergy  to  the  purity  becoming 
their  sacred  office.'  And  when,  in  1076,  the  schismatic  bishops, 
under  the  lead  of  Tedaldo  of  Milán,  met  in  council  at  Pavia  to 
renounce  all  obedience  to  Gregory,  one  of  the  articles  of  accusation 
brought  against  him  was  that  he  separated  husbands  and  wives,  and 
preferred  licentiousness  to  marriage,  thus  giving,  in  their  grounds  of 
complaint  against  him,  especial  prominence  to  his  zeal  for  the  intro- 
duction  of  celibacy.* 

Yet  at  last  the  question  of  sacerdotal  marriage  sank  out  of  sight 
when  the  civil  broils  of  Milán  merged  into  the  European  quarrel 
between  the  empire  and  papacy.  When,  in  1098,  Henry  IV.  was 
driven  out  of  Italy  by  the  revolt  of  his  son  Conrad,  and  the  latter 
was  created  King  of  Lombardy  by  Urban  II.  and  the  Oountess 
Matilda,  the  dependence  of  the  young  king  upon  the  pope  rendered 
impossible  any  further  open  defiance  of  the  laws  of  the  church,  and 
public  marriage  there,  as  elsewhere,  was  doubtless  repla<^  by  secret 
immorality.^    The  triumph  of  the  sacerdotal  party  was  consummated 


1  Landulf.  Sen.  Lib.  iii.  c.  21,  22, 
28,  24,  25. 

í  Gregor.  II.  Regist.  Lib.  i.  Epistt. 
26,  26,  27. 

*  Maritos  ab  uzoribus  separat; 
acorta  pudicis  conjugibus;  stupra,  in- 
cestus,  adulteña,  casto  pnefert  con- 
nubio ;   populares  adversos  sacerdotes, 


*  To  this  period  is  no  doubt  referable 
a  ñ«gment  of  a  decretal  addressed  hj 
Urban  II.  to  Anselmo,  Archbishop  of 
Milán,  giving  him  instructions  as  to 
the  ceremony  of  restoring  to  the  church 
the  ecclesiastics  who  were  to  be  recon- 
ciled  (Ivon.  Decret.  P.  vi.  c.  407 — 
Urbaní  II.  Epist.  74)— showing  that 
Milán  had    submitted,  and    that  her 

,  -j-  ..  .     clerary  were  forced  to  seek  absolution 

Tulgus    adversum    episcopos    concitat.    „„ j*"u^„  xiT^  ^«^^^„     t*  «roa  fii;.  ,^^« 

r^^u  Tí«;«««a  «„•»  lATfl  /n^i  and  obey  the  canons.  It  was  tnis  revo- 
ZÍTtÍV  JiA  ^  Mon  ín   Lombardy  that    drove   the 

oast.  111.  «14}.  ;  jj^ti-pope  Clement  III.  from  Rome. 
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at  the  great  council  of  Piacenza,  held  by  ürban  II.  in  February, 
1095,  to  which  prelatefl  flocked  from  every  part  of  Europe,  and  the 
people  gathered  in  ímmense  numbers.  K,  as  the  chronicler  informs 
US,  four  thousand  eccleeiastics  and  thirtj  thoosand  laymen  assembled 
on  the  occasion,  and  the  sessions  were  held  in  the  open  air  because 
no  building  could  contain  the  thronging  masses,  we  may  reasonably 
attribute  so  unprecedented  an  assemblage  to  the  wild  religious  ardor 
which  was  about  to  cuhninate  in  the  first  Crusade.  That  conncil 
condemned  Nicolitism  in  the  most  absoluto  and  peremptory  manner, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  belieye  that  the  power  of  so  formidable  a 
demonstration  was  lightly  disregarded.^  Yet  in  Milán,  as  we  shall 
see  elsewhere  throughout  Europe,  the  custom  of  sacerdotal  marriage 
had  become  so  thoroughly  established  that  it  could  not  be  eradicated 
suddenly.  It  continued  to  survive  stubbomly  after  every  attempt  at 
repression  with  more  or  less  openness  as  the  persecution  of  married 
priests  was  more  or  less  seyere.  A  synod  held  in  Milán  in  1098  is 
discreetly  silent  as  to  wedlock  or  concubinage  among  ecclesiastics, 
though  it  is  seyere  upon  the  concurrent  yice  of  simony,  and  though 
its  prohibition  of  hereditary  succession  in  church  benefices  and  díg- 
nities  would  show  that  marriage  among  their  incumbents  must  have 
been  by  no  means  infrequent.  Moreoyer,  eyen  as  late  as  1152^ 
Mainerio  Boccardo,  a  canon  of  Monza,  in  his  will  specifies  that  cer- 
tain  provisions  for  the  benefit  of  his  brother  canons  shall  not  be 
enjoyed  by  those  who  are  married,  thus  proving  that  the  Hildebran- 
dine  reforms  had  not  yet  been  successiul,  though  Rome  had  long 
since  attained  its  object  in  breaking  down  the  independence  of  the 
Ambrosian  church.' 


It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  story  of  Milán  is  an  exceptional 
one.  Perhaps  the  factions  there  were  fiercer,  and  the  contest  more 
prolonged,  than  elsewhere;  but  the  same  causes  were  at  work  in 
other  Itaüan  cities,  and  were  attended  with  results  similar  in  char* 
acter,  if  differing  in  intensity.     In  Lucca,  for  instance,  in  1051,  we 


1  ítem  heresis  Nicolaitarum,  id  est 
incontinentium  subdiacononim,  día- 
conorum  et  pnecipue  saceidotum  inre- 
tractabiliter  damnata  est,  ut  deinceps 
de  officio  se  non  intromittant  qui  in 
illa  heresi  manere  non  formidant; 
nec  populus  eorum  officia  uUo  modo 
recipiat,  si  ipsi  Nicolait»  contra  biiec 


interdicta     ministrare     prsesumant. — 
Bemald.  Oonstant.  ann.  1096. 

The  very  temiB  of  this  canon,  how- 
ever,  show  that  "  Nicolitism ''  was  still 
an  existing  fact. 

■  Tamburini,  Storia  genérale  delP 
Inquizione,  Milano,  1862,  T.  I.  pp. 
807-9. 
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find  Leo  IX.,  when  confirming  the  possessions  of  the  canons  of  the 
cathedral  churcli  of  St.  Martin,  ezpressing  the  hope  that  God  would 
libérate  them  from  their  married  priests,  who  diasipated  the  property 
of  the  foundation,  while  utterlj  unworthy  of  partaking  of  the  divine 
oblation.^  His  desire  that  they  would  Uve  in  concord  and  harmony 
with  their  bishop  was,  however,  not  destined  to  be  long  gratified. 
When  St.  Anselmo,  in  1073,  accepted  the  episcopate  at  the  urgent 
request  of  his  friend,  Gr^ory  VIL,  he  labored  for  years  to  reform 
the  dissolute  lives  of  his  clergy,  until  at  length  finding  threats  and 
expostulations  alike  ineffectual,  he  implored  the  intervention  of  the 
Countess  Matilda.  Even  the  sovereign  of  Tuscany  was  unable  to 
accomplish  the  submission  of  the  recalcitrant  ecclesiastics,  and  in 
1074  St.  Anselmo  took  advantage  of  the  presence  of  Gregory  VIL 
in  the  city  to  invoke  his  interposition.  The  resoluto  pope,  finding 
his  personal  efforts  fruitless,  summoned  the  offenders  to  trial  before 
a  court  of  bishops,  presided  over  by  the  celebrated  Pietro  ígneo, 
Bishop  of  Albano.  Being  condemned  and  excommunicated,  they 
resisted  by  forcé  of  arms,  excited  a  rebellion  in  the  city,  drove  out 
St.  Anselmo,  and  joined  the  imperialists ;  and  when,  in  1081,  Gui- 
berto  the  anti-pope  carne  to  Italy,  he  consecrated  their  leader,  a  sub- 
deacon  named  Pietro,  as  bishop,  in  place  of  the  exiled  martyr.*  In 
Piacenza,  the  schismatics  were  guilty  of  exoesses  more  deplorable, 
for,  not  content  with  deposing  Bonizo,  who  had  been  set  over  them 
as  bishop,  they  gave  him  the  fullest  honors  of  martyrdom  by  pluck- 
ing  out  his  eyes  and  then  cutting  him  to  pieces.'  Similar  troubles 
occurred  in  Parma,  Modena,  Reggio,  and  Pistola,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  death  of  their  respective  schismatic  bishops  that  the 
Countess  Matilda  was  able  to  recover  her  authority  in  those  places. 


^  S.  León.  IX.  Epist.  56. 

•  Vit.  S.  Anselmi  Lucensia. — In  his 
coUection  of  canons,  St.  Anselmo  is 
careful  to  aocumulate  authoríties  jus- 


tifying  his  course,  and  condemning 
his  antagonists. — S.  Anselmi  GoUect. 
Canon.  Lib.  viii.  c.  2,  4,  6,  7,  8,  10. 

*  Bemald.  Constant  ann.  1089. 
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Albxandbr  II.  died  April  2l8t,  1073,  and  within  twenty-four 
hours  the  Archdeacon  Hildebrand  was  elected  as  his  successor — a 
promptitude  and  onanimity  whicli  showed  the  general  recognition  of 
his  ñtnesB  for  the  high  office.  For  more  than  twenty  years  he  had 
been  the  power  behind  the  throne  whích  had  directed  and  given  par- 
póse to  the  poli(7  of  Rome,  and  the  assertion  of  his  biographers  that 
his  disinclination  for  the  position  had  alone  preirented  his  preyious 
elevation  may  readily  be  belieyed.  Whether  he  wafi  forced  on  the 
present  occasion  to  assent  to  the  choice  of  the  conclaye,  against  his 
eamest  resistance,  is,  howeyer,  more  problematical. 

Hildebrand  was  the  son  of  a  poor  carpenter  of  Soano,  and  had 
been  trained  in  the  ascetic  monachism  of  Oluny.  Gifted  by  nature 
with  rare  sagacity,  unbending  will,  and  indomitable  spirit,  imbaed 
with  the  principies  of  the  False  Decretáis,  and  firmly  belieying  in 
the  wildest  pretensions  of  ecclesiastical  supremacy,  he  had  conceiyed 
a  scheme  of  hierarchical  autocracy,  which  he  regarded  not  only  as 
the  imprescriptible  right  of  the  church,  but  also  as  the  perfection  of 
human  institutions.  To  the  realization  of  this  ideal  he  deyoted  his 
life  with  a  fiery  zeal  and  unshaken  purpose  that  shrank  from  no 
obstacles,  and  to  it  he  was  ready  to  sacriñce  not  only  the  men  who 
stood  in  his  path,  but  also  the  immutable  principies  of  truth  and 
justice.  AU  considerations  were  as  dross  compared  with  the  one 
object,  and  his  own  well-being  and  life  were  ventured  as  recklessly 
as  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Such  a  man  could  comprehend  the  ñill  importance  of  the  rule  of 
celibacy,  not  alone  as  essential  to  the  ascetic  purity  of  the  church, 
but  as  necessary  to  the  theocratic  structure  which  he  proposed  to 
eleyate  on  the  ruins  of  kingdoms  and  empires.  The  priest  must  be 
a  man  set  apart  from  his  fdlows,  consecrated  to  the  one  holy  purpose, 
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reverenced  by  the  world  as  a  being  superior  to  human  passions  and 
frailties,  devoted,  soul  and  bodj,  to  the  interests  of  the  church,  and 
distracted  by  no  temporal  cares  and  anxieties  foreign  to  the  wel&re 
of  the  great  corporation  of  which  he  was  a  member.  We  have  seen 
the  strenuous  eflForts  which,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  successive 
pontiffs  had  unceasingly  made  to  accomplish  this  reform,  and  we  have 
also  seen  how  fruitlessly  those  efforts  were  expended  on  the  passive 
or  active  resistance  of  the  priesthood.  When  Hildebrand  took  the 
reins  into  his  vigorous  grasp,  the  chango  at  once  became  manifest, 
and  the  zeal  of  his  predecessors  appears  lukewarm  by  comparison. 
He  had  had  ampie  leisure  to  note  how  inefficient  was  the  ordinary 
machinery  to  accomplish  the  result,  and  he  hesitated  not  to  cali  to 
his  assistance  externa!  powers;  to  give  to  the  secular  princes 
authoríty  over  ecclesiastics  at  which  enthusiastic  churchmen  stood 
aghast,  and  to  risk  apparently  the  most  precious  immunities  of  the 
church  to  secure  the  result.  The  end  proved  his  wisdom,  for  the 
power  delegated  to  the  laity  for  a  special  object  was  readily  recalled, 
after  it  had  served  its  purpose,  and  the  rebellious  clerks  were  subdued 
and  rendered  fit  instruments  in  the  lapse  of  time  for  humiliating 
their  temporary  masters.  In  one  respect,  however,  Hildebrand's 
policy  proved  a  blunder.  The  faithful  readily  submitted  to  the 
restoration  of  clerical  immunity,  but  the  idea  that  ecclesiastics  for- 
feited  their  privil^es  by  sin  became  a  favorito  one  with  almost  all 
heretics,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter  in  the  case  of  the  Albigenses, 
Waldenses,  WicklifStes,  and  Hussites,  costing  the  church  many  a 
desperate  struggle. 

To  Gregory,  as  we  must  hereafter  cali  him,  was  generally  at- 
tributed,  by  his  immediate  successors,  the  honor  of  introducing,  or  of 
enforcing,  the  absoluto  chastity  of  the  ministers  of  the  altar.  Some 
chroniclers  mention  Alexander  II.  or  Leo  IX.  as  participating  in  the 
struggle,  but  to  his  vigorous  management  its  success  was  popularly 
conceded.^     He  eamed  the  tribute  thoroughly,  for  during  his  whole 


*  Oujus  pnidentia,  non  solum  in 
Italia  sed  etiam  in  Theutonicis  parti- 
buB  refrenata  est  sacerdotum  incon- 
tinentia,  scilicet  quod  pradecessores 
eJuB  in  Italia  prohibuerunt,  hoc  Ipse  in 
aliis  ecclesias  catholicsd  partibus  pro- 
hibere  studiosus  attemptavit. — Bertold. 
Constant.  ann.  1073.— Also  Bemald. 
Gonstant.  ann.  1078. 

GregoríuB  .  .  .  connubia  clerioorum 


a  subdiaconatu  et  supra,  per  totum 
orbem  Bomanum  edicto  decretali,  in 
sBtemum  prohibuit. — Gotefrid.  Viterb. 
Chron.  P.  xvii. 

Sed  et  datis  decretis  clericorum  a 
subdiaconatu  et  supra  connubia  in 
toto  orbe  Romano  cohibuit. — ^Otton. 
Frisingen.  Chron.  Lib.  vi.  c.  84. 

Eodem  quoque  tempere  cañones  an- 
tiqui  de  continentia  ministrorum  aacrí 
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pontificate  it  seems  to  have  been  ever  present  to  bis  thoughts,  and 
whateyer  were  bis  preoccupations  in  bis  fearfiíl  straggle  witb  tbe 
empire,  on  wbicb  be  rísked  tbe  present  and  tbe  fatnre  of  tbe  papacy, 
be  always  bad  leisnre  to  attend  to  tbe  one  subject  in  its  minatest 
detaUs  and  in  tbe  remotest  comer  of  Gbristendom. 

Perbaps  in  tbis  tbere  may  bave  been  an  unreoognized  motive 
nrging  bim  to  action.  Spnmg  firom  so  bmnble  an  orígin,  be  may 
baye  sympatbized  witb  tbe  dmnocratic  element,  wbicb  rendered  tbe 
cburcb  tbe  only  career  open  to  peasant  and  plebeian.  He  may  bave 
felt  tbat  tbis  was  a  soorce  of  bidden  power,  as  binding  tbe  popula- 
tions  more  dosely  to  tbe  cbnrcb,  and  as  enabling  it  to  press  inta 
service  an  nnknown  amonnt  of  fresb  and  yigorons  talent  belonging 
to  men  wbo  woold  owe  everytbing  to  tbe  establiabment  wbicb  bad 
raised  tbem  from  notbingnees,  and  wbo  would  bave  no  relationships 
to  embarrass  tbeir  devotion.  All  tbis  wonld  be  loat  if^  by  l^alizing 
marriage,  tbe  bereditaiy  transmission  of  benefices  inevitably  resnlting 
sbould  convert  tbe  cburcb  into  a  sepárate  caste  of  individual  pro* 
príetors,  baving  only  general  interests  in  common,  and  lazily  Inx- 
nriating  on  tbe  proceeds  of  fonner  popular  beneficence.  To  ns^ 
retrospectívely  |^losopbÍ2Íng,  it  fortber  appears  evident  tbat  ü 
celibacy  were  an  efllcient  agent  in  obtaining  for  tbe  cburcb  tbe 
immense  temporal  power  and  spiritoal  antboríty  wbicb  it  enjoyed^ 
tbat  very  power  and  tbat  antborily  rendered  oelibacy  a  necesdty  to 
tbe  wel&re  of  civílization.  Wben  even  tbe  bumblest  priest  carne  io 
be  r^arded  as  a  superior  being,  bolding  tbe  keys  of  beaven  in  bis 
band,  and  by  tbe  macbinery  of  confession,  absolntion,  and  ezeomh 
mnnication  wielding  incalculable  influenoe  over  each  member  of  hm 
flock,  it  was  well  for  botb  parties  tbat  tbe  ecdesiastic  sbould  be  fiíee 
from  tbe  ties  of  fiunily  and  tbe  vulgar  ambition  of  race.     It  is  easy 


altaris  innovan  novia  acoedentíbus 
pneceptifl  ooepenint,  per  hunc  ürba- 
num  Papam  et  pnedeoessores  suos 
Oregorium  VII.  et  Nicholaum  II. 
atque  Alezandrum  II. — Ohron.  Beich- 
enperg.  ann.  1098. 

Tempore  illo  cum  Gre^oriua  qui  et 
Hiltebnnt  Romani  pontificatus  Jura 
diflponeret,  hoc  decretum  quidem  an- 
tiquitus  promulgatum,  nunc  autem  in- 
novatum  est,  ut  videlicet  omnes  in 
sacrís  ordinibus  constituti,  presbjrteri 
scilicet  et  diaconi,  a  cohabitationibus 
feminarum  se,  ut  decet,  cohiberent, 
autab  officio  cessarent.— Gest.  Trevir. 


Archiep.  cap.  xxz.  (Martene  Amplias. 
CoUect.  IV.  174). 

Hoc  tamen  ab  eo  tempore  ftiit  intxo- 
ductum  ut  nuUuB  ordinaretur  in  pres- 
byterum  conjugatos:  et  ordinaadl 
omnes  castitatem  promittere  compel- 
lantur  coram  ordinante. — Cbron.  Hir- 
saug.  ann.  1074. 

One  chronicler,  bowever,  attríbntea 
the  reform  to  Alezander  II.  **  Con- 
stituit  etiam  ut  nullus  presbjter  sive 
diaoonus  vel  subdiaconus,  uxorem  ha- 
beat,  sive  concubinam  in  occidentali 
ecclesia,  sed  ut  sint  casti." — Chron.  S. 
^gid.  in  Brunswig,  ann.  1071. 
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to  see  how  the  churchmen  could  have  selected  matrimonial  alliaiicee 
of  the  most  politic  and  aggrandizing  cbaracter ;  and  as  possession  of 
property  and  liereditary  transmission  of  beneñces  would  have  neces- 
sarily  foUowed  on  the  permission  to  marrj,  an  ecclesiastical  caste, 
combining  temporal  and  spiritual  power  in  the  most  dangerous  exoess, 
would  have  repeated  in  Europe  the  distinctions  between  the  Brahmán 
and  Sadrá  of  India.  The  perpetual  admission  of  self-made  men  into 
the  hierarchy,  which  distinguished  the  church  even  in  times  of  the 
most  aristocratic  feudalism,  was  for  ages  the  onlj  practical  recog- 
nition  of  the  equality  of  man,  and  was  one  of  the  most  powerñil 
causes  at  work  during  the  Middle  Ages  to  render  rational  liberty 
eventually  possible  with  advancing  civilization.  Looking  therefore 
upon  the  church  as  an  instrumentalily  to  effect  certain  beneñcent 
results  in  the  course  of  human  improvement,  we  may  regard  celibacy 
as  a  necessary  element  of  sacerdotalism,  the  abolition  of  which  would 
have  required  the  entire  destruction  of  the  papal  system  and  the 
fundamental  reconstruction  of  ecclesiastical  institutions. 

What  we  may  now  readily  discem  to  have  been  a  means,  to 
Gregory,  however,  was  an  end,  and  to  the  enforcement  of  celibacy  as 
necessary  to  that  object  he  devoted  himself  with  unrelenting  vigor. 
The  belief  that  he  was  appointed  of  God,  and  set  apart  for  the  task 
of  cleansing  the  church  of  the  Nicolitan  heresy  which  had  defied  bis 
predecessors  is  well  illustrated  by  the  contemporary  legend  of  some 
pious  Pisans,  who,  spending  the  night  before  bis  election  in  prayer 
in  the  basilica  of  St.  Peter,  saw  that  holy  saint  himself  traverse  the 
church  accompanied  by  Hildebrand,  whom  he  commanded  to  gather 
some  droppings  of  mares  with  which  the  sacred  edifico  was  defiled,  to 
place  them  in  a  sack,  and  to  carry  them  out  on  his  shoulders.^  The 
severo  austerity  of  his  virtue,  moreover,  was  displayed  by  his 
admirers  in  the  story  that  once,  when  dangerously  ill,  his  niece  came 
to  inquire  as  to  his  health.  To  relieve  her  anziety  he  played  with 
her  necklace,  and  jestingly  asked  if  she  wished  to  be  married ;  but 
on  his  recovery  he  found  that  he  could  no  longer  weep  with  due  con- 
trition  over  his  sins,  and  that  he  had  lost  the  grace  of  repentance. 
He  long  and  vainly  searched  for  the  cause,  and  finally  entreated  his 
friends  to  pray  for  him,  when  the  Virgin  appeared  to  one  of  them, 
and  sent  word  to  Gregory  that  he  had  fallen  from  grace  in  conse- 


1  Paul  Bemried.  Vit.  Gregop  VII.  c.  ii.  J  20. 
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quence  of  the  infraction  of  his  vows   committed  in  touching  the 
necklace  of  his  nieoe.^ 


Hi8  first  movement  on  the  subject  appears  to  have  been  an  epistle 
addressed  in  Noyember,  1078,  to  Gebhardt  Archbishop  of  Salzburg, 
taking  him  severelj  to  task  for  his  neglect  in  enforcing  the  canons 
promolgated  not  long  before  in  Rome,  and  ordering  him  to  carrj 
them  rígidly  into  effect  among  his  clergy.'  This,  no  doubt,  was  a 
circular  letter  addressed  to  all  the  prelates  of  Ghristendom,  and  it 
was  but  a  preliminar^  step.  Early  in  Lent  of  the  next  year  (March, 
1074),  he  held  his  first  synod,  which  adopted  a  canon  prohibiting 
sacerdotal  marriage,  ordering  that  no  one  in  fiíture  should  be 
admitted  to  orders  without  a  yow  of  celibacy,  and  renewing  the  legis- 
lation  of  Nicholas  11.  which  commanded  the  people  not  to  attend  the 
miniatrations  of  those  whose  Uves  were  a  violatíon  of  the  rule.* 
There  was  nothing  in  the  terms  of  this  more  severo  than  what  had 
been  decreed  in  innumerable  previous  councils — ^indeed,  it  was  bj  no 
means  as  threatening  as  many  decretáis  of  recent  date ;  but  Gregory 
was  resolved  that  it  should  not  remain,  like  them,  a  mere  protest, 
and  he  took  immediate  measures  to  have  it  enforced  wherever  the 
authority  of  Reme  extended. 


1  Pauli  Bemried.  Vit.  Gregor.  VII. 
c.  iii.  i  26. 

Even  Gregory,  however,  was  not 
equal  tohis  contemporaiy  Hugh,  Bishop 
of  Grenoble,  who,  durin^  fifty-three 
yean  spent  in  the  active  duties  of  his 
calling,  never  saw  the  fiíce  of  a  woman, 
ezoept  that  of  an  aged  mendicant. — 
Kolevink  Fascic.  Temp.  ann.  1074. 

The  fanciful  purity  which  carne  to 
be  considerad  raquisite  to  the  episcopal 
office  is  well  illustrated  by  the  case  of 
Farícius,  Abbot  of  Abingdon,  who  was 
elected  to  the  see  of  Ganterbury.  His 
suffragans  rañised  his  consecration  be- 
cause  he  was  a  skilñil  leech — "tune 
electus  est  Farícius  ad  archiepiscopa- 
tum,  sed  episcopus  Lincolniensis  et 
episcopus  Salesbuñensis  obstiterunt,  di- 
centes  non  debera  archiepiscopum 
urinas  mulierum  inspioera''  (D%  Abbat. 
Abbendon.  —  Chron.  Abingdon.  II. 
287).  The  projudice  against  the  prac- 
tice  of  physic  as  incompatible  with  the 
purity  of  an  ecclesiastic  was  wide- 
spraad  and  long-lived,  as  chronicled  in 
the  canons  of  numerous  councils  pro- 
hibiting it  (e.  g.  Ooncil.  Claromont.  | 


ann.  1130  c.  6) — ^but  it  was  not  always 
so.  In  998  Theodatus,  a  monk  of 
Corvey,  received  the  bishopric  of 
Fragüe  fh>m  Otho  III.,  as  a  reward  for 
curing  Boleslas  I.,  Duke  of  Bohemia, 
of  paralysis,  by  means  of  a  bath  of 
wine,  herbs,  spices,  and  three  livin^ 
black  puppies  four  weeks  oíd  (Faulini 
Dissert.  Hist.  p.  198) ;  and  about  the 
year  1200,  Huoert  Walter,  Archbishop 
of  Ganterbury,  bestowed  the  see  of  St. 
David 'son  Gteoflfrey,  Prior  ofLlanthony, 
his  physician,  whose  skill  had  won  his 
gratitude. — Girald.  Gambrans.  de  Jur. 
et  Stat.  Menev.  Eccles.  Dist.  vii. 

«  Gregor.  VII.  Regist  Lib.  i.  Epist. 
80. 

*  Ut  secundum  instituta  antiquo- 
rum canonum  preebyteri  uzores  non 
habe^nt,  habentes  aut  dimittant  aut 
deponantur ;  nec  quisquam  omnino  ad 
sacerdotium  admittatur  qui  non  in 
perpetuum  continentiam  vitamque 
coelibem  profiteatur. — Lambert.  Hers- 
feldens.  ann.  1074.  Gf.  Gregor.  Epist. 
Extrav.  4. 
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The  controversy  as  respects  Italy  has  already  been  so  íully 
described  that  to  dilate  upen  it  further  would  be  superfluous.  Even 
though  Alezander  II.  in  his  later  years  had  shrunk  somewhat  from 
the  contest,  yet  from  Naples  to  the  Tyrol  the  question  was  thor- 
oughly  understood,  and  its  results  depended  more  apon  political 
revolutions  than  on  ecclesiastical  exertions.  Beyond  the  AIps,  how- 
ever,  the  eflForts  of  preceding  popes  had  thus  far  proved  wholly  nuga- 
tory,  and  on  this  field  Gregory  now  bent  all  his  energies.  The  new 
canon  was  sent  to  all  the  bishops  of  Europe,  with  instractions  to 
promúlgate  it  throughout  their  respective  dioceses,  and  to  see  that 
it  was  strictly  obeyed;  while  legates  were  sent  in  every  direction 
to  support  tiiese  commands  with  their  personal  supervisión  and 
exertion.* 

That  the  conrse  which  Gregory  thus  adopted  was  essentíally  dif- 
ferent  from  that  pursued  by  his  predecessors  is  amply  attested  by  the 
fiírious  storm  which  these  measures  aroused.  The  clergy  protested 
in  the  most  energetic  terms  that  they  would  rather  abandon  their 
calling  than  their  wives ;  they  denounced  Gregory  as  a  madman  and 
a  heretíc,  who  expected  to  compel  men  to  live  as  angels,  and  who  in 
his  foUy,  while  denying  to  natural  affection  its  accustomed  and  proper 
gratiñcation,  would  open  the  door  to  indiscriminate  licentíousness ; 
and  they  tauntingly  asked  where,  when  he  should  have  driven  them 
fix>m  the  priesthood,  he  expected  to  find  the  angels  who  were  to 
replace  them.'  Even  those  who  favored  celibacy  condemned  the 
means  adopted  as  injudicious,  oontrary  to  the  canons,  and  leading  to 
scandals  more  injurious  to  the  church  than  the  worst  of  heresies.' 
Gr^ry  paid  little  heed  to  threats  or  remonstrances,  but  sent  légate 
after  légate  to  accuse  the  bishops  of  their  inertness,  and  to  menace 
them  with  deposition  if  they  should  neglect  to  carry  out  the  canon 
to  the  letter,  and  he  accompanied  these  measures  wiüi  others  of  even 
more  practicaUy  efficient  character. 


^  As  regardfl  Germany,  Gregory,  in 
1074,  sent  two  legates  to  Henry  IV., 
who  promulgated  the  canon  in  a  na- 
tional  council;  and  the  nezt  year  he 
followed  this  up  by  a  lesation  em- 
powered  to  forbid  the  lalty  ftom 
attending  the  offices  of  marríed  priests. 

glerman.  Oontract.  ann.  1074-5.) 
is  correspondence,  however,  shows 
that  he  did  not  rely  alone  on  such 
measures,  but  that  he  also  addressed 
the  prelates  directly. 


'  Lambert.  Hersfeldeng.  ann.  1074. 

'  KoYO  ezemplo  et  inoonsiderato 
prejudicio,  necnon  et  contra  sanctorum 
patrum  sententiam  ....  ex  qua  re 
tam  grave  scandalum  in  eoclesia  oritur, 
quod  antea  sancta  eoclesia  nuUius  hn- 
resis  schismati  tam  graviter  est  attrita. 
— Chron.  Turonens.  (Martene  Ampl. 
Oollect.  V.  1007.) 
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The  bishops,  in  fact,  were  placed  in  a  most  embarrassing  position, 
which  may  be  understood  from  the  adventares  of  three  prelates,  who 
took  diflFerent  positíons  with  regard  to  the  wishes  of  Gregory — Otho 
of  Constance,  who  leaned  to  the  side  of  the  clergy ;  St.  Altmann  of 
Pafisau,  who  was  an  enthasiastic  papalist;  and.Siegfrid  of  Mainz, 
who  was  a  trimmer  a&aid  of  both  parties. 

To  Otho,  Gr^ory,  in  1074,  sent  the  canons  of  the  synod  inhibit- 
ing  mamage  and  simony,  with  orders  to  nse  eyery  exertion  to  secure 
the  compliance  of  his  clergy.  Otho  apparently  did  not  manifest 
much  eagemess  to  nndertake  the  unpopular  task,  and  Gregory  lost 
little  time  in  calling  him  to  account.  Before  the  year  expired,  we 
find  the  pope  addressing  a  second  epistle  to  the  bishop,  angrily 
accusing  him  of  disobedience  in  permitting  the  ministration  of  mar- 
ried  priests,  and  summoning  him  to  answer  for  his  contomacy  at  a 
synod  to  be  held  in  Rome  during  the  approaching  Lent.  Ñor  was 
this  all,  for  at  the  same  time  he  wrote  to  the  clergy  and  people  of 
the  diocese,  informing  them  of  the  disobedience  of  their  bishop  and 
of  his  summons  to  trial,  commanding  them,  in  case  of  his  persistent 
rebellion,  to  no  longer  obey  or  reverence  him  as  bishop,  and  formally 
releasing  them  from  all  subjection  to  him.  Otho  doubtless  consid- 
ered  it  imprudent  to  show  himself  at  the  synod  of  1075;  conse- 
quently  in  that  of  1076  he  was  excommunicated  and  depriyed  of  his 
episcopal  functions.  During  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  howeyer, 
the  légate  Altmann  of  Passau  restored  him  to  communion  at  Ulm, 
but  without  granting  him  the  privilege  of  ofSciating.  Otho  disre- 
garded  this  restríction,  and  not  only  persisted  in  exercising  his  func- 
tions, but  openly  favored  and  protected  the  married  clergy.  For 
this  Gregory  absolved  his  flock  from  all  obedience  to  him,  whereupon 
Otho  abandoned  the  Gatholíc  party  and  formally  joined  the  impe- 
rialists,  who  were  then  engaged  in  the  efibrt  to  depose  Gregory. 
From  some  motives  of  policy,  the  pope  granted  the  hardened  sinner 
three  years  for  repentance,  at  the  expiration  of  which,  in  1080,  he 
sent  Altmann  to  Constance  to  superintend  the  election  of  another 
bishop.  The  new  incumbent,  however,  proved  incapable  through 
bodily  infirmity ;  and,  in  1084,  Otto  of  Ostia  was  sent  to  Constance, 
and  under  his  auspices  Gebhardt  was  elected  bishop,  and  duly  con- 
secrated  in  1085.^    Evidently  Gregory  was  not  a  man  to  abandon 


^  Gregor.  VII.   Epist.   extrav.   4,   12,   18. — Bemald.  pro   Gtebbardo  Epiac. 
Apologet  c.  4,  6,  6,  7. 
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bis  pnrpose,  and  those  who  opposed  him  could  not  oount  apon 
perpetual  immonity. 

St.  Altmaon  of  Passau  was  renowned  for  his  piety  and  the  stríct- 
neBS  of  his  religious  observance.  When  the  canon  of  1074  reached 
him,  he  assembled  his  clergy,  read  it  to  them,  and  adjured  them  to 
pay  to  it  the  respect  which  was  requisite.  His  eloquence  was  wasted ; 
the  clerks  openly  reñised  obedience,  ánd  defended  themselves  by  im- 
memorial  custom,  and  by  the  fact  that  none  of  their  predecessors  had 
been  called  apon  to  endare  so  severe  and  annataral  a  regalation. 
Finding  the  occasion  anpropitioos,  the  pioas  Altmann  dissembled ; 
he  assared  his  clergy  that  he  was  perfectly  willing  to  indalge  them 
if  the  papal  mándate  woald  pennit  it,  and  with  this  he  dismissed 
them.  He  ailowed  the  matter  to  lie  in  abeyance  antil  the  high  feast 
of  St.  Stephen,  the  patrón  saint  of  the  charch,  which  was  always 
attended  by  the  magnates  of  the  diocese.  Then,  withoat  giving 
waming  of  his  intentions,  he  saddenly  moanted  the  palpit,  read  to 
the  assembled  clergy  and  laity  the  letters  of  the  pope,  and  threatened 
ezemplary  panishment  for  disobedience.  Thoagh  thas  taken  at 
advantage  and  by  sarprise,  the  clerks  were  not  disposed  to  sabmit. 
A  terrible  tamalt  at  once  aróse,  and  the  crafty  saint  woald  have  been 
tom  to  pieces  had  it  not  been  for  the  strenuoas  interference  of  the 
nobles,  aided,  as  his  biographer  assares  as,  by  the  assistance  of  God. 
The  clergy  continaed  their  resistance,  and  when,  not  long  after,  the 
empire  and  papacy  became  involyed  in  intemecine  strife,  they  soaght 
the  protection  of  Henry  IV.,  who  marched  apon  Passaa,  and  drove 
oat  St.  Altmann  and  his  &ction.  How  anbending  was  this  oppo- 
sitien,  and  how  saccessiolly  it  was  maintained,  }s  manifest  from  the 
fact  that  when  St.  Altmann  at  length  retamed  to  his  diocese  as  papal 
légate,  aboat  the  year  1081,  even  Gregory  felt  it  necessary  to  ase 
policy  rather  than  forcé,  and  instructed  him  to  yield  to  the  pressare 
of  the  evil  times,  and  to  reserve  the  strict.enforcement  of  the  refbrm 
for  a  more  fortúnate  period.^  The  political  qaestion  had  thas,  for 
the  moment,  overshadowed  the  religioas  one. 

The  archiepiscopate  of  Mainz  was,  both  temporally  and  spiritaally, 
one  of  the  most  powerñil  of  the  ecclesiastical  principalities  of  Ger- 
many.  To  the  Archbishop  Siegfirid,  Gregory  sent  the  canon  of 
1074  with  instractions  similar  to  those  contained  in  his  epistle  to 


*  Vit.  S.  Altmanni. — Hinc  capitu- 
lum  illud  de  incontínentia  sacer- 
dotum    a    tam    invicto    propugnatore 


caatitatis     dissimulatum    non    appro- 
batum  remansit. 
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Otbo  of  Constance.  In  reply,  Siegfirid  promised  implicit  obedience; 
but,  recognizing  tbe  almost  insuperable  difficulties  of  the  task  assigned 
bim,  be  temporized,  and  gave  bis  clergy  six  montbs  in  wbicb  to  make 
up  tbeir  minds,  exborting  tbem  to  render  willing  obedience  and  relieve 
bim  from  tbe  necessitj  of  emplojing  coerción.  At  tbe  expiration  of 
tbe  period,  in  October,  1074,  be  assembled  a  synod  at  Erfurt,  wbere 
be  boldly  insisted  tbat  tbey  sbould  give  up  tbeir  wives  or  abandon 
tbeir  functions  and  tbeir  benefices.  Tbeir  argumenta  and  entreaties 
were  in  vain.  Finding  bim  immovable,  tbey  retired  for  consultation, 
wben  some  proposed  to  sepárate  and  retum  bome  at  once,  witbout 
furtber  parley,  and  tbus  elude  giving  sanction  to  tbe  new  regulations; 
wbile  bolder  spirits  urged  tbat  it  would  be  better  to  put  tbe  arcb- 
bisbop  to  instant  deatb,  before  be  could  promúlgate  so  execrable  a 
decree,  tbus  leaving  for  posterity  a  sbining  example,  wbicb  would 
prevent  any  of  bis  successors  from  attempting  so  abominable  an 
enterprise. 

Siegfrid's  friends  advised  bim  of  tbe  tum  wbicb  aflFairs  were  likely 
to  take.  He  tberefore  sent  to  bis  clergy  a  request  tbat  tbey  would 
reassemble  in  synod,  promising  tbat  be  would  take  tbe  first  oppor- 
tunity  to  apply  to  Rome  for  a  relaxation  of  tbe  canon.  Tbey  agreed 
to  ibis,  and,  on  meeting  tbem  tbe  next  day,  Siegfrid  astutely  started 
tbe  question  of  bis  claims  on  tbe  Tburingian  titbes,  wbicb  bad 
sbortly  before  been  settled  by  tbe  Saxon  war.  Indignant  at  tbis, 
tbe  Tburingian  clergy  raised  a  tumult,  flew  to  arms,  and  tbe  synod 
broke  up  in  tbe  utmost  confusión.  In  December,  Gregory  wrote  to 
tbe  sbuffling  arcbbisbop  an  angry  letter,  reproacbing  bim  witb  bis 
lukewarmness  in  tbe  cause,  and  ordering  bim  to  present  bimself  at 
tbe  synod  announced  for  tbe  coming  Lent.  Siegfrid  obediently  went 
to  Rome,  but  was  witb  difficulty  admitted  to  communion.  Wbat 
promises  be  made  to  obtain  it  were  not  kept,  for  again  in  September, 
1075,  Gregory  addressed  bim  witb  commands  to  enforce  tbe  canons. 
Stimulated  by  tbis,  Siegfrid  convoked  a  synod  at  Mainz  in  October, 
wbere  tbe  Bisbop  of  Coire  appeared  witb  a  papal  mándate  tbreat- 
ening  bim  witb  degradation  and  expulsión  if  be  failed  in  compelling 
tbe  priests  to  abandon  eitber  tbeir  wives  or  tbeir  ministry.  Tbus 
goaded,  Siegfrid  did  bis  beet,  but  tbe  wbole  body  of  tbe  clergy  raised 
sucb  a  clamor  and  made  demonstrations  so  active  and  so  formidable 
tbat  tbe  arcbbisbop  saw  little  prospect  of  escaping  witb  life.  Tbe 
danger  from  bis  mutinous  flock  was  more  instant  and  pressing  tban 
tbat  from  tbe  angry  pope ;  bis  resolution  gave  way,  and  be  dissolved 
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the  synod,  declaring  tliat  he  washed  his  hands  of  the  afiair,  and  that 
Gregory  might  deal  as  he  saw  fit  with  a  matter  which  was  beyond 
hÍB  power  to  control.  Thus  placed  between  the  upper  and  the  nether 
millstone,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  Siegfrid  took  refiíge  in  the 
party  of  the  imperialiBts,  ñor  that  his  ñame  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
list  of  bishops  who  in  1076  passed  jndgment  on  Ghregory,  and  pro- 
nounced  that  he  had  forfeited  all  claim  to  the  papacy ;  neither  is  it 
Burprising  that  Gregory  lost  no  time  in  excommunicating  him  at 
the  Román  synod  of  the  same  year.^ 

These  examples  are  snfficient  to  illostrate  the  difficulties  with 
which  Gregory  had  to  contend,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  en- 
deavored  to  overeóme  them.  The  incidents  are  by  no  means  excep- 
tional,  and  his  marvellous  vigor  and  energy  in  supervising  the 
movement  everywhere,  encooraging  the  zealous  co-worker  and  pun- 
ishing  the  lukewarm  and  indifferent,  are  abundantly  attested  by  his 
correspondence.  He  apparently  had  an  eye  on  every  comer  of 
Eorope,  and  lost  no  opportonity  of  enforcing  his  views  with  threats 
or  promiseS)  as  the  case  might  seem  to  demand.' 

It  did  not  take  long,  however,  to  convince  him  that  he  could  count 
apon  no  efficient  assistance  from  the  hierarchy,  and  that  if  the  church 
was  to  be  purified,  it  must  be  purified  firom  without,  and  not  firom 
within.  To  the  unntterable  horror  of  those  strict  churchmen  who 
regarded  the  immunity  from  all  temporal  supervisión  or  jurisdiction 
as  one  of  the  most  precions  of  ecclesiastical  privileges,  he  took,  as 
early  as  1074,  the  decided  and  unprecedented  step  of  authorizing  the 
laity  to  withdraw  their  obedience  from  all  prelates  and  priests  who 
disregarded  the  canons  of  the  Holy  See  on  the  subjects  of  simony 


1  Gregor.  VII.  Epist  extrav.  12.— 
Lambert.  Henfeld.  ann.  1074-6-6.— 
TJdalr.  Babenb.  Ood.  Lib.  ii.  c.  182. 
— Gregor.  Regist.  Lib.  il.  Epist.  29. — 
Goldast.  Constit  Imp.  I.  287. 

An  encydical  letter  of  Siegfrid,  in 
1076,  States  that  Gregory  had  sent  to 
his  diocese  commissioners  to  reform  the 
immorality  of  the  dergy .  and  that  they 
had  labored  eamestly,  out  fhiitlesslyi 
to  accomplish  the  task  by  a  liberal  use 
of  suspensión  and  excommunication. 
He  haa  thereupon  reported  to  the  pope 
the  scandal  and  infamy  of  his  churcn, 
when  Greo^ory,  consideríng  the  multi- 
tude  of  the    transgressors,   counselled 


moderation.  Siegfrid  therefore  orders 
all  incorríffible  offenders  to  be  sus- 
pended and  sent  to  him  for  judgment. 
(Hartzheim  Concil.  Gorman.  III. 
176.)— Hartzheim  also(III.  749)  gives, 
under  date  of  1077,  another  letter  from 
Siegfrid  to  Gregory,  in  which  he  prom- 
ises  to  do  his  best  in  reforming  the 
dergy,  but  advises  moderation  towaids 
those  whose  weakness  merits  compas- 
sion. 

*  See,  for  instance,  Lib.  i.  Epist.  80 ; 
Lib.  II.  Epistt.  26,  66,  61,  62, 64, 66,  67, 
68 ;  Lib.  iii.  Epist.  4 :  Lib.  lY.  Epistt. 
10,  11,  20;  Lib.  vii.  Epist.  1 ;  Epistt 
extrav.  4, 12, 13,  etc. 
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and  inoontinence.^  This  principie,  once  adopted,  waB  followed  up 
with  hÍ8  coBtomary  unalterable  resolntíon.  In  October,  1074,  he 
wrote  to  a  certain  Count  Albert,  exhorting  him  not  to  mind  what 
the  simoniacal  and  concubinary  priests  might  say,  bnt,  in  spite  of 
them,  to  persist  in  enforcing  the  orders  which  emanated  from  Rome. 
Still  more  menacing  was  an  epistle  addreesed  in  January,  1075,  to 
Rodolf,  Duke  of  Swabia,  and  Bertolf,  Duke  of  Oarínthia,  command- 
ing  th^n — ^^whatever  the  bishops  may  say  or  may  not  say  con- 
ceming  this,  do  you  in  no  manner  receive  the  ministrations  of  those 
irho  owe  promotion  or  ordination  to  simony,  or  whom  you  know  to 
be  guilty  of  concubinage  .  .  .  and,  as  &r  as  you  can,  do  you  pre- 
yent,  by  forcé  if  necessary,  all  such  persons  from  officiating.  And 
if  any  shall  presume  to  prate  and  say  that  it  is  not  y our  businees, 
tell  them  to  come  to  us  and  dispute  about  the  obedienoe  which  we 
thus  enjoin  npon  you" — and  adding  a  bitter  complaint  of  the  arch- 
bishops  and  bishops  who,  with  rare  ezceptions,  had  taken  no  steps 
to  put  an  end  to  these  execrable  customs,  or  to  punish  the  guilty.' 

Theee  extraordinary  measures  called  forth  indignant  denunciations 
on  the  part  of  ecclesiastics,  for  these  letters  were  circulars  sent  to  all 
the  princes  on  whom  he  could  depend,  and  he  insured  their  publidty 
by  causing  similar  orders  to  be  published  in  the  churches  themsolves. 
Thus  Theodoric,  Bishop  of  Verdun,  who  had  inclined  to  the  side  of 
Or^ory  and  had  secretly  left  the  Assembly  of  Utrecht  in  1076  to 
avoid  countenancing  by  his  presence  the  exoommunication  then  pro- 
nounced  against  the  pope,  in  a  letter  to  Gregory  bitterly  reproaches 
his  own  folly  in  promulgating  the  decretal  and  in  not  foreseeing  its 
effect  as  destructíve  to  the  peaoe  of  the  church,  to  the  safety  of  the 
clerical  order,  and  as  creating  a  distnrbance  which  threatened  even  the 
Christian  fidth.'  So  Henry,  Bishop  of  Speyer,  indignantly  de- 
nounoed  him  as  having  destroyed  the  authority  of  the  bishops  and 


^  His  pmcipimuB  vos  nullo  modo 
obedire,  vel  eorum  preoeptis  conMn- 
tire,  sicut  ipsi  apostolic»  sedis  pn»- 
ceptis  non  obediunt,  ñeque  auctontati 
sanctorum  patrum  consentiunt. — Gre- 
gor.  y II.  lípist.  extra V.  14.  "  Ómnibus 
clerícis  et  laicis  in  regno  Teutonicorum 
constitutis.'' 

*  Begist.  Lib.  II.  Epist.  46. 

Letten  conoeived  in  the  same  spirit 
are  extant,  addiessed  to  the  principal 
laymen  of  Chiusi  in  Tnscany,  to  the 
Count  ard  Ck>untess  of  Flanden,  &c. 


(Lib.  II.  Epist.  47 ;  Lib.  iv.  Bpistt.  10, 

'  Martene  et  Durand.  Thesaur.  I. 
218.— -Hugon.  Flavin.  Chron.  Lib.  II. 
ann.  1079. — Cf.  Chron.  Augustinens. 
ann.  1076.  Theodoric  was  naturally 
forced  in  the  end  to  take  a  decided 
stand  against  Gregory.  See  his  letter 
in  Goldastus,  T.  I.  p.  286,  and  the  ac- 
count  of  his  episcopate  in  the  Gesta 
Trevir.  Archiep.  (Martene  Ampl. 
CoUect.  IV.  176-8). 
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subjected  the  church  to  the  madnees  of  the  people;^  and  when  the 
bishops,  at  the  Diet  of  Worms,  threw  off  their  allegiance  to  him,  one  of 
tbe  reaaons  alleged,  in  Heniy's  letter  to  him,  is  tfie  sorrender  which 
he  had  made  of  the  church  to  the  laity.'  Yet  Gregory  was  not  to 
be  diverted  from  his  course,  and  he  was  att  least  successíol  in  rousing 
the  Teutonic  church  from  the  attitude  of  paasive  resistanoe  which 
threatened  to  render  his  efforts  fiítile.  The  princes  of  G-ermany, 
who  were  abready  intriguing  with  Gregory  for  support  in  their 
perennial  revolts  against  their  sovereign,  were  delighted  to  seize  the 
opportunity  of  at  once  obliging  the  pope,  creating  disturbance  at 
home,  and  profiting  by  the  church  property  which  they  oould  manage 
to  get  into  their  hands  by  ejecting  the  unfortunate  married  priests. 
They  accordingly  proceeded  to  exercise,  without  delay  and  to  the 
fullest  eztent,  the  unlimited  power  so  suddenly  granted  them  over  a 
class  which  had  hitherto  successfully  defied  their  jurisdiction ;  ñor 
was  it  difficult  to  excite  the  people  to  join  in  the  persecution  of  those 
who  had  always  held  themselves  as  superior  beings,  and  who  were 
now  pronounced  by  the  highest  authority  in  the  church  to  be  sinners 
of  the  worst  description.  The  ignorant  populace  were  naturally 
captivated  by  the  idea  of  the  vicarious  mortification  with  which  their 
own  errors  were  to  be  redeemed  by  the  abstinence  imposed  upon 
their  pastors,  and  they  were  not  unreasonably  led  to  believe  that 
they  were  themselves  deeply  wronged  by  the  want  of  purity  in  their 
ecclesiastics.  Add  to  this  the  attraction  which  persecution  always 
possesses  for  the  persecutor,  and  the  license  of  plunder  so  dear  to  a 
turbulent  and  barbarous  age,  and  itis  not  difficult  to  comprehend  the 
motive  power  of  the  storm  which  burst  over  the  heads  of  the  secular 
clergy,  and  which  must  have  satisfied  by  its  severity  the  stem  soul 
of  Q-regory  himself. 

A  contemporary  writer,  whose  ñame  has  been  lost,  but  who  is 
supposed  by  Dom  Marténe  to  have  been  a  priest  of  Tréves,  gives  us 
a  very  lively  picture  of  the  horrors  which  ensued,  and  as  he  shows 
himself  friendly  in  principie  to  the  reform  attempted,  his  account 
may  be  received  as  trustworthy.      He  describes  what  amounted 


^  Udalr.  Babenb.  Cod.  Lib.  ii.  cap.  i  ference  with  married  priests,  and  it  is 

a  little  singular  to  observe  tbat  his 
decretal  on  the  subject  is  eztracted  by 
Ivo  of  Ohartres  (Decreti  P.  ii.  cap. 
82)  and  presented  as  valid  law,  in  less 
than  a  generation  after  the  death  of 
Gregory  vil. 


162. 

*  Annalísta  Saxo,  ann.  1076. 

We  have  already  seen  (p.  142)  that 
Nicholas  I.,  in  the  ninth  century,  had 
expressly  forbidden  any  popular  intet^ 
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almost  to  a  dissolation  of  society,  slave  betraying  master  and  master 
slave;  friend  informing  against  friend;  snares  and  pitfalls  spread 
before  the  feet  of  all ;  fiíith  and  trath  unknown.  The  peccant  príests 
suffered  terribly.  Some,  reduced  to  utter  poverty,  and  unable  to 
bear  the  scom  and  contempt  of  those  from  whom  they  had  been  wont 
to  receive  honor  and  respect,  wandered  off  as  homdees  exiles  ;  others, 
mutilated  by  the  indecent  zeal  of  ardent  puritans,  were  carried 
around  to  exhibit  their  shame  and  misery;  others,  tortnred  in 
lingering  death,  bore  to  the  tribunal  on  high  the  testímony  of  blood- 
guiltiness  against  their  persecntors ;  while  others,  again,  in  spite  of 
danger,  secredy  continued  the  connections  which  exposed  them  to  all 
these  cmelties.  In  the  midst  of  these  tronbles,  as  might  be  expected, 
the  offices  of  religión  were  wholly  neglected ;  the  new-bom  babe 
received  no  holy  baptism ;  the  dying  penitent  expired  withont  the 
saving  viaticum ;  the  sinner  could  cleanse  his  soul  by  no  confession 
and  absolution ;  and  the  devotee  conld  no  longer  be  strengthened  by 
the  daily  sacrifice  of  the  mass.^  Another  writer,  of  nearly  the  same 
date,  relates  with  holy  horror  how  the  laity  shook  oflF  all  the  obedience 
which  they  owed  to  their  pastors,  and,  despising  the  sacraments  pre- 
pared  by  them,  trod  the  Eucharist  under  foot  and  cast  out  the  sacred 
wine,  administered  baptism  with  unlicensed  hands,  and  substituted 
for  the  holy  chrism  the  filthy  wax  coUected  from  their  own  ears.' 

When  such  was  the  &te  of  the  pastors,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  the 
misery  inflicted  on  their  unfortunate  wives.  A  zealous  admirer  of 
Gregory  relates  with  pious  gratulation,  as  indubitable  evidence  of 
divine  vengeance,  how,  maddened  by  their  wrongs,  some  of  them 
openly  committed  suicide,  while  others  were  found  dead  in  the  beds 
which  they  had  sought  in  perfect  health ;  and  this  being  proof  of 
their  possession  by  the  devil,  they  were  denied  Christian  sepulture. 
The  case  of  Count  Manigold  of  Yeringen  afibrds  a  not  uninstructive 
instanoe  of  the  frightñil  passions  aroused  by  the  relentless  cruelty 
which  thus  branded  them  as  infamous,  tore  them  from  their  families, 
and  cast  them  adrift  upon  a  mocking  world.  The  count  had  put  in 
forcé  the  orders  of  Gregory  with  strict  severity  throughout  his  estates 
in  the  Swabian  Alps.     One  miserable  creature  thus  driven  from  her 


^  The  writer  indígnantly  adds — "  Si 
autem  quería  talis  fructus  a  qua  radice 
pullulaverit,  lex  ad  laicos  promulgata) 
qua  imperitis  penuaBum  est  conjuga- 
tonim  sacerdotum  missaa  et  quiecum- 


que  per  eos  implentur  mystería  íUgi- 
enda  eeee,  in  reipublic»  noetre  omatum 
illud  adjecit."  —  Marlene  et  Durand. 
Thesaur.  I.  280-1. 

'  Sigebert.  Gemblac.  ann.  1074. 
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hosband  Bwore  that  the  oount  should  undergo  tbe  same  fitte,  and,  in 
the  blindness  of  ber  rage,  she  poisoned  tbe  Countess  of  Veringen, 
irbose  widowed  busband,  oyerwbelmed  with  grief,  sougbt  no  seoond 
mate.^ 

Ñor  was  the  customary  macbinery  of  miracles  wanting  to  stíma- 
late  tbe  zeal  of  tbe  £útbíal  in  ibis  pióos  work,  and  to  oonvince  tbe 
doubters  wbose  worldly  wisdom  or  bumanity  migbt  sbrink  from  tbe 
task  aflsigned  tbem.  Uncbaste  príests  at  Mass  would  fínd  sudden 
blasts  of  wind  overtam  tbe  cup,  and  scatter  tbe  sacred  wine  apon 
tbe  ground,  or  tbe  holy  wafer  would  be  miracalonslj  snatcbed  out  of 
tbeir  pollated  bands.  The  saintlj  virgin  Herlnca  saw  in  a  visión 
tbe  Saviour,  with  bis  wounds  profoselj  bleeding,  and  was  told  tbat 
if  sbe  desired  to  escape  a  repetition  of  the  borrifying  spectacle,  she 
must  no  longer  be  present  at  the  ministrations  of  Father  Richard, 
the  officiating  priest  of  ber  convent — a  revelation  which  she  employed 
effectoally  apon  him  and  bis  parisbioners.  Tbe  same  holj  maiden 
being  obsenred  staring  intenüj  out  of  the  window,  declared,  apon 
being  questioned,  that  she  had  seen  tbe  soul  of  the  priest  of  Bota 
carried  off  bj  demons  to  etemal  panisbment ;  and,  on  sending  to  bis 
habitation,  it  was  found  that  he  had  expired  at  the  very  moment.' 
Puerile  as  tbese  tales  maj  seem  to  as,  they  were  stem  realities  to 
tbose  agaínst  wbose  weaknesses  they  were  directed,  and  wbose  saf- 
ferings  were  thas  enhanced  by  eveiy  art  which  bigotry  coald  bring 
to  bear  apon  the  creduloas  passions  of  a  barbaroas  popolaoe. 

It  cannot  be  a  matter  of  sarprise  if  men,  who  were  ibas  threatened 
with  almost  every  worldly  evil,  sboald  seek  to  defend  tbemselyes  by 
means  as  violent  as  tbose  employed  by  tbeir  persecators.  Their 
cruel  intensity  of  fear  is  aptly  illustrated  by  what  oecarred  at  Cam- 
brai  in  1077,  wbere  a  man  was  actually  bumed  at  the  stake  as  a 
heretic  for  declaring  bis  adhesión  to  the  Hildebrandine  doctrine  that 
the  masses  of  simoniacal  and  concubinary  príests  were  not  to  be 
listened  to  by  tbe  &itbñil.'  So,  in  the  same  year,  when  the  pseudo- 
emperor  Rodolf  of  Swabia  was  elected  by  tbe  papalists  at  the  Diet 
of  Forcheim  as  a  competitor  to  Henry  lY.,  he  manifested  bis  zeal  to 
suppress  the  heresies  of  avance  and  lust  by  refusing  the  ministration 
of  a  simoniacal  deacon  in  the  coronation  solemnities  at  Mainz.  Tbe 
clergy  of  tbat  city,  who  had  so  successfully  resisted,  for  two  years, 

1  Pauli  Bemried.  Vit.  Gregor.  VII.  No.  81,  107. 

«  Ibid.  No.  106,  106,  107. 

•  Gregor.  VII.  RegUt.  Lib.  iv.  Epiat.  20. 
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the  efibrts  of  their  archbishop  Siegfiíd  to  reduce  them  to  subjection 
to  the  canons,  were  dismajed  at  the  prospect  of  coming  under  the 
control  of  so  pióos  a  prince,  who  wonid  indubitably  degrade  them  or 
compel  them  to  giye  up  their  wives  and  simoniacally  acquired  churches. 
They  therefore  stirred  up  a  tumult  among  the  citizens,  who  were 
readj  to  espouse  their  cause ;  and  when  Rodolf  left  his  palace  for 
vespers,  he  was  attacked  bj  the  people.  The  oonflict  was  renewed 
on  his  retum,  causing  heavy  slaughter  on  both  sides,  and  though  the 
townsmen  were  driven  back,  Bodolf  was  forced  to  leave  the  city.^ 


This  incident  affords  us  a  glimpse  into  the  political  aspects  of  the 
reform.  In  the  tremendous  struggle  between  the  empire  and  papacj, 
Gregory  allied  himself  with  all  tíie  disaffected  princes  of  Germany, 
and  they  were  careiul  to  justify  their  rebellions  under  the  specious 
pretext  of  zeal  for  the  apostolic  church.  They  of  course,  therefore, 
entered  heartily  into  his  measures  for  the  restoration  of  ecclesiastícal 
discipline,  and  professed  the  stemest  indignation  towards  those  whom 
he  placed  under  the  ban.  Thus,  after  Henry,  in  1076,  had  caused 
his  bishops  to  declare  the  degradation  of  Gregory,  when  the  revolted 
princes  held  their  assembly  at  Tribur,  and  in  tum  decreed  the  depo- 
sition  of  Henry,  they  used  the  utmost  caution  to  ezclude  all  who  had 
communicated  with  Henry  since  his  excommunication,  together  with 
those  who  had  obtained  preferment  by  simony,  or  who  had  joined  in 
communion  with  married  priests.'  The  connection,  indeed,  became 
so  marked  that  the  papalists  throughout  Germany  were  stigmatized 
by  the  ñame  of  Patarini — a  term  which  had  acquired  so  sinister  a 
significance  in  the  troubles  of  Milán.'  In  this  state  of  aSairs  it  was 
natural  that  common  enmities  and  common  dangers  should  unite  the 
persecuted  clergy  and  the  hunted  sovereign.  Yet  it  is  a  curióos 
illustration  of  the  influence  which  the  denunciations  of  sacerdotal 
marriage  had  ezercised  over  the  public  mind,  that  although  Heniy 
tacitly  protected  the  simoniacal  and  married  ecclesiaatics,  and  although 
they  ndlied  around  him  and  afforded  him  unquestionable  and  invalu- 
able  aid,  stiU  he  never  ventured  openly  to  defend  them.     Writers 


1  Pauli  Bemried.  Vit.  Gregor.  VII.  ¡ 
No.  87. — Ekkehard  of  Uraugen  and 
the  Annalista  Sazo,  however,  in  their 
aooountB  of  these  disturbances,  attríb- 
ute  them  to  political  rather  than  to 
ecclesiastícal  causes.  The  latter,  no 
doubt)  would  hardly  have  been  effi- 


cient  without  the  former.  The  eíforts 
of  Henry  to  reduce  the  savage  feudal 
nobles  to  order  made  him,  tw>ughout 
his  reign,  a  fkvorite  with  the  cities. 

'  Lambert.  Hersfeld.  ann.  1076. 

'  Hugon.  Flaviniac  Lib.  ii. 
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both  then  and  since  have  attríbuted  the  measure  oí  success  with 
which  he  sustained  the  fluctuating  contest,  and  the  consequent  suf- 
ferings  of  the  nnbending  pope,  to  the  efforts  of  the  recalcitrant  clergy 
who  resiflted  the  yoke  imposed  on  them  by  Rome.^  Yet  Henry  had 
formallj  and  absolutelj  pledged  his  assistance  when  Gregory  com- 
menced  his  efforts,  and  had  repeated  the  promise  in  1075;'  and  from 
this  position  he  never  definitely  withdrew.  Even  when  the  schis- 
matic  bishops  of  his  party,  at  the  synod  of  Brisen,  in  1080,  pro- 
nounced  sentence  of  deposition  on  Gregory,  and  filled  the  assumed 
vacancy  with  an  anti-pope,  the  man  whom  they  elected  never  ven- 
tured  to  dispute  the  principie  of  Gregory's  reforma,  although  the 
Lombard  prelates,  at  that  very  time,  were  warmly  defending  their 
married  and  simoniacal  clergy.'  Indeed,  Guiberto  of  Ravenna,  or 
Glement  III.,  took  occasion  to  expresa  his  detestation  of  concubinage 
in  language  nearly  as  strong  as  that  of  his  rival,  although  he  threat- 
ened  with  excommunication  the  presumptuous  laymen  who  should 
refiíse  to  receive  the  sacraments  of  priests  that  had  not  been  regu- 
larly  tried  and  condemned  at  his  own  papal  tribunal.^    In  thus 

dala,  Ínter  conjuges  divortia^  et  quic- 
quid  quiete  inter  pie  viventes  stare 
videbatur,  concussit" — in  which  the 
woxds  italicized  may  poBsibly  allude 
to  the  separation  or  the  *  married 
clergy.    Conrad,  however,  was  a  com- 

giler  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
is  statements  are  not  to  be  received 
without  caution.  If  thiB  motive  had 
itB  weieht  with  the  prelates  of  the 
synod,  tney  did  not  care  to  publish  it 
to  the  world,  for  there  is  no  alliision 
to  it  in  the  letter  of  renunciation  ad- 
dressed  by  them  to  Gregory  (Goldast. 
Const.  Imp.  I.  288) — ^forming  a  strik- 
ing  contrast  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
synod  of  Pavia  in  1076,  already  al- 
luded  to. 

*  Wibert  Antipap.  Epist.  vi. 
Bishop    Benzo,   the  moet  bitter  of 


^  Ob  hanc  igitur  causam,  quia  sci- 
licet  sanctam  Dei  eoclesiam  castam  esse 
volebat,  llberam  atque  catholicam,  quia 
de  sanctuario  Dei  simoniacam  et  neo- 
phytorum  heresim  et  fedam  libidinosse 
contagionis  poUutionem  volebat  expel- 
iere, membra  diaboli  cceperunt  in  eum 
insurgere,  et  usque  ad  sanguinem  pne- 
sumpserunt  in  eum  manus  injicere. — 
Hufon.  Flaviniac.  Lib.  ii. 

£o  vesani»  imperatorem  induxerat 
Cffica  sacerdotum  (qui  tune  frequentes 
apud  eum  erant)  libido.  Timebant 
enim  si  eum  pontifice  in  gratiam  redi- 
ret,  actum  esse  de  concubinis  suis, 
quas  illi  plurís  quam  vel  propríam 
salutem  vel  publicam  pende bant  ho- 
nestatem.  —  Hieron.  Emser  Yit.  S. 
Bennon.  c.  Iii.  J  40. 

Gregory 's  celebrated  exclamation 
on  his  death-bed  does  not,  however, 
fipecially  recognize  this — "  Dilexi  jus- 
titiam  et  odivi  iniquitatem,  propterea 
morior  in  exilio." 

«  Gregor.  Vil.  Begist.  Lib.  i.  Epist. 
80;  Lib.  III.  Epist.  8. 

•  According  to  Conrad  of  Ursperg 
(Chron.  ann.  1080)  among  the  reasons 
adduced  for  the  deposition  of  Gregory 
by  the  synod  of  Brixen,  was  "Qui 
inter  concordes  seminavit  discordiam, 
inter  pacíficos  lites,  inter  nutres  scan- 


imperíahsts,  did  not  desire  to  be  con- 

founded  with  the  Nicolitan  heretics— 

"Ouuiíb  enim  caste  TÍvens  templum  Dei 

dioitur  ; 

Si  quia  tantam  saoramentum  violare  ni- 

titnr, 
Unas  de  poroorum  grege  protinua  effioitur. 
Faoti  ooelibes  ardentem  fugiamua  Sodo- 


Hierosolymam  petamas,  Christianis  oom- 
modam." 

Comment.  de  Beb.  Hen.  IV.  Lib.  v. 
c.  6. 
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endeavoring  to  place  himself  as  a  shield  between  the  suffering  príest- 
liood  and  the  persecuting  populace,  be  was  virtaallj  Btríving  to 
annul  the  reforma  of  G-regorj,  since  in  no  other  way  could  thej  be 
carried  into  effect ;  but  he  was  forced  to  coincide  with  Gregory  as  to 
the  principie  which  dictated  those  reforms.  Notwithstanding  all 
these  precautions,  however,  the  papalists  were  not  disposed  to  allow 
their  opponents  to  escape  the  responsibilitj  of  the  alliance  which 
brought  them  so  much  strength  by  dividing  the  church,  and  no 
opportnnity  was  lost  of  stigmatizing  them  for  the  license  which  tbej 
protected.  When  Guiberto  and  bis  cardinals  were  driven  out  of 
Borne  in  1084  bj  Robert  Guiscard  and  bis  Normans,  the  flying 
prelates  were  ridiculed,  not  for  their  cowardice,  but  for  their  shaven 
chins,  and  the  wires  and  concubines  whom  they  publicly  carried 
about  with  them.^ 

At  length  Henry  and  his  partisans  appear  to  have  felt  it  necessary 
to  make  some  public  declaration  to  relieve  themselyes  from  the  odium 
of  Bupporting  and  fevoring  a  practico  which  was  popularly  regarded 
as  a  heresy  and  a  scandal.  When  the  papalists,  under  their  King 
Hermann,  at  the  Easter  of  1085  (April  20th),  conrened  a  general 
assembly  of  their  faction  at  Quedlinburg  and  again  forbade  all  com- 
merce  with  women  to  those  in  orders,'  the  imperialists  lost  no  time 
in  putting  themselyes  on  the  same  record  with  their  rivals.  Three 
weeks  later  Henry  gathered  around  him,  at  Mainz,  all  the  princes 
and  prelates  who  professed  allegiance  to  him,  for  the  purpose  of 
secoring  the  snccession  to  his  eldest  son,  Conrad,  as  King  of  Ger- 
many,  and  there,  in  that  solemn  diet,  marriage  was  formally  pro- 
hibited  to  the  priesthood.*  Gregory  was  then  lying  on  his  dying 
bed  in  the  fiur  off  castle  of  Salomo,  and  ere  the  news  could  reach 


1  HonoriuB  III.  in  Vit.  Gregor.  VII. 
No.  16. 

*  Bemald.  Constant.  ad  Hermán. 
Contract.  Append.  ann.  1086. 

*  HenrícuB  multitudinem  sequens, 
aoceesit  eis  qui  saoerdotum  oonjugium 
flublatum  yolebant.  Quare  resistentes 
ei  opinioni  condemnati  sunt. — H.  Mu- 
tii  óerman.  Chron.  Lib.  xv. 

I  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with 
any  contemporary  authority  for  this 
assertion,  ñor  is  there  any  provisión 
of  this  n  ature  in  the  decrees  of  the 
Diet  as  given  by  (Joldastus  (I.  246)  ; 
but  the  chroniclers  of  the  penod  were 
generally  papalists,  and  would  be  apt 


to  omit  recording  anything  which  they 
would  deem  so  creditable  to  their  ad- 
versaries.  Yet  that  the  imperialists 
were  no  longer  held  responsible  for 
clerical  irregularities  is  evident  from 
a  letter  written  in  1090  by  Stephen, 
the  papalist  Bishop  of  Halberstadt,  to 
Waltram  of  Magaeburg,  who  was  a 
follower  of  Henry.  In  all  his  violent 
invectives  a^ainst  the  imperialists, 
and  in  his  Tong  catalogue  of  their 
sins,  he  makes  no  allusion  to  priestly 
incontinence,  showing  that  they  must 
have  disavowed  these  irregularities  so 
formally  as  to  leave  no  ground  for  im- 
putations  of  complicity  (Dodechini 
Append.  ad  Mar.  Scot.  ann.  1090). 
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him  he  waB  past  the  vanities  of  earthly  tríumph.  Could  he  have 
known,  however,  that  the  cause  for  which  he  had  riaked  the  integñty 
and  independence  of  the  church  had  thns  received  the  sapport  of  its 
bitterest  enemies,  and  that  his  unwavering  parpóse  had  thus  achieved 
the  moral  victory  of  forcing  his  adyersaries  to  range  themselves  under 
his  banner,  his  spirit  would  have  rejoiced,  and  his  confidence  in  the 
ultímate  sucoess  of  the  great  theocratic  system,  for  the  maintenance 
of  which  he  was  thus  ezpiring  in  ezile,  irould  have  softened  the 
sorrows  of  a  life  which  closed  in  the  darkness  and  doubt  of  defeat 


XV. 
CENTRAL  EUROPE. 


HiLBEBKANí)  hadpassed  away,  leavingto  bis  sncceesors  the  legacy 
of  ineztmgaiBliable  bate  and  unattained  ambitíon.  Ñor  was  tbe 
reform  for  wbicb  be  bad  labored  as  jet  by  anj  means  secured  in 
practice,  even  tbougb  bis  opponents  bad  been  reduced  to  silenoe  or 
bad  been  íorced  to  render  a  formal  adbesion  to  tbe  canons  wbicb  be 
bad  proclaimed  so  boldlj. 

Tbe  cause  of  asceticism,  it  is  trae,  bad  gained  many  adberents 
among  tbe  laity.  Tbrougbout  Germany,  busbands  and  wives  sepa- 
rated  £rom  eacb  otber  in  vast  nnmbers,  and  devoted  tbemselves  to 
tbe  service  of  tbe  cburcb,  witbout  taking  tows  or  assuming  ecdesi- 
astical  garments;  wbile  tbose  wbo  were  tmmarried  renounced  the 
pleasures  of  tbe  world,  and,  placing  tbemselves  under  tbe  direction 
of  spiritoal  goides,  abandoned  tbemselves  entirely  to  religious  duties. 
To  sucb  an  extent  did  tbis  prevail,  tbat  tbe  pope  was  applied  to  for 
bis  sanction,  wbicb  be  eagerly  granted,  and  tbe  movement  doubtless 
added  strengtb  to  tbe  party  of  reform.^  Yet  but  little  bad  ibas  far 
been  really  gained  in  purifying  tbe  cborcb  itself,  notwitbstanding  tbe 
fearful  ordeal  tbrougb  wbicb  its  ministers  bad  passed. 

As  for  Germany,  tbe  indomitable  energy  of  Henry  IV.,  unre- 
pressed  by  defeat  and  uncbilled  by  misfortone,  bad  at  lengtb  acbieved 
a  virtual  triumpb  over  bis  banded  enemies.  But  four  bisbops  of  tbe 
Empire-— tbose  of  Wurzburg,  Passau,  Worms,  and  Cónstance — owned 
allegiance  to  Urban  11.  All  tbe  otber  dioceses  were  filled  by  scbis- 
matics,  wbo  rendered  obedience  to  tbe  anti-pope  Olement.  In  1089 
tbe  Gatbolic  or  papalist  princes  offered  to  lay  down  tbeir  arms  and 
do  bomage  to  Henry  if  be  would  acknowledge  Urban  and  make  bis 
peace  witb  tbe  trae  cburcb.     Tbe  emperor,  bowever,  bad  a  pope  wbo 

^  Bemald.  Constant.  axm.  1091. 
16 
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suited  him,  and  he  ^tertained  too  livelj  a  recollection  of  the  triáis 
from  which  he  was  escaping  to  open  the  door  to  a  renewal  of  the 
papal  pretensions,  which  he  had  at  length  successfullj  defied,  ñor 
would  he  consent  to  stigmatize  his  &ithíul  prelates  as  schismatics.^ 
He  therefore  pursued  his  own  course,  and  Gniberto  of  Ravenna 
enjojed  the  honors  of  the  popedom,  checkered  bj  altérnate  vicissi- 
tudes  of  good  and  evil  fortune,  until  removed  bj  death  in  the  year 
1100,'  his  sanctity  attested  by  the  numerous  miracles  wrought  at  his 
tomb,  which  onlj  needed  the  fibaal  success  of  the  imperialist  cause  to 
^rich  the  calendar  with  a  St.  Clement  in  place  of  a  St.  Gregory 
and  a  St.  Urban.' 

Under  such  auspices,  no  very  zealous  maintenance  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline  was  to  be  expected.  If  Clementes  sensibilities  were 
humored  by  a  nominal  reprobation  of  sacerdotal  marriage,  he  could 
scarcely  ask  for  more  or  insist  that  Henry  should  rekindle  the  embers 
of  disaffection  by  enforcing  the  odious  rules  which  had  preved  so 
powerful  a  cause  of  trouble  to  their  authors  and  his  enemies.  Ac- 
cordingly,  it  cannot  surprise  us  to  observe  that  Urban  II.,  in  fol- 
lowing  out  the  views  of  his  predecessors,  felt  it  necessary  to  adopt 
measures  even  more  violent  than  those  which  in  Gregory's  hands  had 
caused  so  much  ezcitement  and  confusión,  but  whose  inefficiency  was 
confessed  by  the  very  effort  to  supplement  them.  In  1089,  the  year 
after  his  consecration,  Urban  published  at  the  council  of  Amalfi  a 
decree  by  which,  as  usual,  married  ecclesiastics  were  sentenced  to 
deposition,  and  bishops  who  permitted  such  irregularíties  were  sus- 
pended ;  but  where  Gregory  had  been  content  with  ejecting  husbands 
and  wives,  and  with  empowering  secular  rulers  to  enforce  the  edict 
on  recalcitrants,  Urban,  with  a  refinement  of  cruelty,  reduced  the 
unfortunate  women  to  slavery,  and  ofiered  their  servitude  as  a  bribe 
to  the  nobles  who  should  aid  in  thus  purifying  the  church.^    If  this 


^  Bemald.  Constant.  ann.  1089. 

*  A  monkÍBh  chronicler  profesees  to 
record  of  his  own  knowledge  Guiberto's 
death-bed  remorse  for  the  schúm  which 
he  had  been  instrumental  in  causing. 
"Malens,  ut  ab  ore  ipsius  didicimusí 
apostolici  nomen  nunquam  suscepisse." 
^ñiron.  Beg.  S.  Pantaleon.  ann.  1100. 

*  Udalr.  Babenb.  Cod.  Lib.  ii.  c.  178. 

*  Eos  qui  in  subdiaconatu  uxoribus 
vacare  voluerínt,  ab  omni  anucro  ordine 
removemus,  officio  atque  beneficio  ec- 
olesie  carere  decemimus.  Quod  si  ab 
epiacopo   commoniti    non    se    correx- 


erínt)  principibus  licentiam  indul- 
gemus  ut  eorum  feminas  mancipent 
serrituti.  Si  vero  episcopi  consense- 
rint  eorum  pravitatíoufi,  ipsi  officii 
interdictione  mulctentur.  —  Synod. 
Melfit  ann.  1089,  can.  12. 

The  second  canon  of  the  same  coun- 
cil— **  Sacrorum  canonum  instituta  re- 
novantes, prncipimus  ut  a  tempere 
subdiaconatus  nulli  liceat  camale  com- 
mercium  exercere.  Quod  si  deprehen- 
sus  ñierít,  ordinis  sui  periculum  sus- 
tinebit " — shows  how  much  more  venial 
was  the  offence  of  promiscuous  licen- 
tiousneas  than  the  heresy  of  mairriage. 
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infiunoiis  canon  did  not  work  misery  so  wide-spread  as  the  compara- 
tively  milder  decretáis  of  Qr^ory,  it  was  becanse  the  power  of  Urban 
was  circumscribed  by  the  schísm,  while  he  was  apparently  himself 
ashamed  or  afraid  to  promúlgate  it  in  regions  where  obedience  was 
doabtfol.  When  Pibo,  Bishop  of  Toul,  in  the  same  year,  1089,  sent 
an  envoy  to  ask  his  decisión  on  yarious  points  of  discipline,  including 
sacerdotal  marriage  (the  necessity  of  such  inquiry  showing  the  futility 
of  previous  efforts),  Urban  transmitted  the  canons  of  Amalfi  inresponse, 
but  omitted  this  provisión,  which  well  might  starúe  the  honest 
Germán  mind.^  Perhaps,  on  reflection,  Urban  may  himself  haré 
wished  to  disavow  the  atrocity,  for  in  a  subseqnent  council,  when 
again  attacking  the  ineradicable  sin,  he  contented  himself  with  simply 
forbidding  all  such  marriages,  and  ordering  all  persons  who  were 
bound  by  orders  or  vows  to  be  separated  £rom  their  wives  or  concu- 
bines,  and  to  be  subjected  to  due  penance.' 

Yet  even  in  those  regions  of  Germany  which  persevered  in  resisting 
Henry  and  in  recognizing  Urban  as  pope,  the  persecution  of  twenty 
years  waa  still  ansaccessfiíl,  and  the  people  had  apparently  relapsed 
into  condoning  the  wickedness  of  their  pastors.  In  an  assembly  held 
at  Constance  in  1094,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  impose  a  fine  on 
all  who  should  be  present  at  the  senrices  performed  by  príests  who 
had  transgressed  the  canons.'  When  this  was  the  case  in  the 
Catholic  provinces,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  in  the  imperialist 
territories  the  thonders  of  Gregory  and  Urban  had  long  since  been 
forgotten,  and  that  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage  were  practísed 
witli  as  little  scruple  as  erer.  A  fidr  illustration,  indeed,  of  the 
amount  of  respect  paid  to  the  roles  of  discipline  is  afforded  by  a  dis- 
cossion  on  the  choice  of  a  successor  to  Cosmo  Bishop  of  Prague,  who 
died  in  1098.  Duke  Brecislas,  in  filling  the  vacancy  with  his 
chaplain  Hermann,  endeavored  to  rebut  the  arguments  of  those  who 
objected  to  the  foreign  birth  of  the  appointee  by  urging  that  fact  as 
a  recommendation,  since,  as  a  stranger,  he  would  not  be  pressed 
upon  by  a  crowd  of  kindred  ñor  be  burdened  with  the  care  of 
children,  thus  showing  that  the  native  priesthood,  as  a  general  rule, 
were  heads  of  families.^    For  this,  moreover,  they  could  not  plead 


1  ürbani  II.  Epist.  24. 

*  Gratian.  IMst.  xxrii.  c.  8. 

*  Deciet.    Comit.     Conatant.    c.    2 
(Qoldast.  I.  246). 


*  Et  quia  hospes  est,  dIub  ecclesiaB 
prodest :  non  eum  parentela  exhauríet, 
non  liberorum  cura  aggravabit,  non 
cognatonim  turba  despoliet — Cosm» 
Fra^ens.  Cbron.  Lib.  iii.  ann.  1098. — 
It  should,  howeyer,  be  borne  in  mind 
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ignorance,  for  a  Bobemian  penitential  of  the  period  ezpressly  pro- 
hibits  priests  £rom  baying  companions  whose  society  ooold  gíve  ríse 
to  suspicion  of  anj  kind.^ 


At  lengtb  tbe  duel  wbicb,  for  more  tban  tbirty  years,  Henrj  bad 
so  gallantly  fougbt  witb  tbe  successors  of  St.  Peter  drew  to  a  cióse. 
Ten  years  of  supremacy  be  bad  enjoyed  in  Germany,  and  be  looked 
forward  to  tbe  peacefiíl  decline  of  bis  unquiet  life,  wben  tbe  treacber- 
oos  calm  was  snddenly  distorbed.  Papal  intrigues  in  1093  bad 
caused  tbe  parricidal  revolt  of  bis  eldest  bom,  tbe  weak  and  vacil- 
lating  Conrad,  wbose  early  death  bad  tben  extingoisbed  tbe  memory 
of  bis  crime.  Tbat  unnatural  rebellion  bad  gained  for  Rome  tbe 
Nortb  of  Italy ;  and  as  tbe  emperor's  second  son,  Henry,  grew  to 
manbood,  be,  too,  was  marked  as  a  fit  instroment  to  pierce  bis 
fatber's  beart,  and  to  extend  tbe  domination  of  tbe  cburcb  by  tbe 
foulest  wrongs  tbat  man  can  perpétrate.  Tbe  startling  revolution 
wbicb  in  1105  precipitated  Henry  from  a  tbrone  to  a  prison,  from 
an  absoluto  monarcb  to  a  captivo  embracing  tbe  knees  of  bis  son 
and  pleading  for  bis  wretcbed  life,  establisbed  forever  tbe  supremacy 
of  tbe  papacy  over  Germany.  Tbe  consequent  enforcement  of  tbe 
law  of  ceUbacy  became  only  a  question  of  time. 

As  tbe  excuse  for  tbe  rebellion  was  tbe  necessity  of  restoring  tbe 
empire  to  tbe  communion  of  Borne,  one  of  tbe  first  measures  of  tbe 
conspirators  was  tbe  convocation  of  a  council  to  be  beld  at  Nord- 
bausen,  May  29,  1105,  and  one  of  tbe  objects  specified  for  its  action 
was  tbe  expulsión  of  all  married  priests.'  Tbe  council  was  duly  beld, 
and  duly  performed  its  work  of  condemning  tbe  beresy  wbicb  per- 
mitted  benéficos  to  be  occupied  and  sacred  ñinctions  exercised  by 
tbose  wbo  were  involved  in  tbe  ties  of  matrimony.'  Pope  Pascbal 
II.  was  not  remiss  in  bis  sbare  of  tbe  ceremony,  by  wbicb  be  was 
to  receive  tbe  fruits  of  bis  treacberous  intrigues.  Tbe  foUowing 
year  a  great  council  was  beld  at  Guastalla,  wbere,  after  interminable 


that  Bohemia  had  been  Chrístianized 
in  871  by  Oyrillus  and  Methodius, 
missionaries  ñt)ni  Constantinople,  and 
the  national  Slayonic  worship^  lounded 
on  the  Greek  faith^  after  manv  strug- 
gles,  was  not  abolished  until  1094  (see 
Krasinski's  Beformation  in  Poland, 
London^  1888,  I.  18).  The  attachment 
of  the  race  to  their  ancestral  rites  ex- 


plains  the  proneness  of  the  Bohemians 
and  Poles  to  fall  away  into  heresy. 

*  Hofler,  Concilia  Pragensia  p.  xiii. 
(Prag,  1862.) 

*  Annalista  Sazo,  ann.  1105. 

*  Njrcholaitanim  queque  fornicaria 
commixtio  ibidem  est  ab  ómnibus 
abdicatiL— Chron.  Reg.  S.  Pantaleon. 
ann.  1105.  Of.  Annal.  Saxo,  ann.  1105. 
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discussions  as  to  the  propríety  of  reoeiving  without  re-ordination  those 
who  had  compromised  themselyeB  or  who  had  been  ordained  bj  scliis- 
matics,  he  admitted  into  the  fold  all  the  repentant  ecclesisfiticB  of  the 
party  of  Henry  IV.^  The  text  of  the  canon  granting  this  boon  to 
the  imperialist  clergy  bears  striking  testimony  to  the  oompleteness 
of  the  separation  which  had  existed  between  the  Tentonic  and  the 
Boman  chnrches  in  stating  that  throughout  the  empire  acaree  anj 
Catholic  ecclesiastics  were  to  be  found.'  It  scarcelj  needed  the 
declaration  which  Paschal  made  in  1107  at  the  synod  of  Trojes, 
oondenming  married  príests  to  degradation  and  depriyation,'  to  show 
that  the  doctrines  of  Damiani  and  Hildebrand  were  thenceforth  to 
be  the  law  of  the  empire. 

The  question  thus  was  definitely  settied  in  prohibiting  the  príests 
of  Germany  from  marrying  or  from  retaining  the  wives  whom  they 
had  taken  previous  to  ordination.  It  was  settied,  indeed,  in  the  roUs 
of  parchment  which  recorded  the  decrees  of  councils  and  the  trading 
bargains  of  pope  and  kaiser,  yet  the  perennial  struggle  oontinued, 
and  the  parchment  roll  for  yet  awhile  was  powerless  before  the  pas- 
sions  of  man,  who  did  not  cease  to  be  man  becanse  his  crown  was 
shaven  and  his  shoulders  wore  cope  and  stole. 

Gosmo,  who  was  Dean  of  Prague,  who  had  been  bred  to  the  church, 
and  had  been  prometed  to  the  príesthood  in  1099,  chronicles,  in  1118, 
the  death  of  Boseteha,  his  wife,  in  terms  which  show  that  no  separa- 
tion had  ever  occurred  between  them;  and  five  years  later  he  alindes 
to  his  son  Henry  in  a  manner  to  indicate  that  there  was  no  irrega- 
laríty  in  such  relationship,  ñor  aught  that  would  cause  him  to  forfeit 
the  respect  of  his  contemporaries  in  acknowledging  it.^  Even  more 
to  the  point  is  the  case  of  a  pious  priest,  his  fríend,  who,  on  the  death 
of  his  wife  ("  presbytera"),  made  a  vow  that  he  would  have  no  further 
intercourse  with  women.  Cosmo  relates  that  the  unaccustomed  dep- 
rívation  preved  harder  than  he  had  expected,  and  that  for  some  years 
he  was  tortured  with  buming  temptation.  Finding  at  length  that 
his  resolution  was  giving  way,  he  resolved  to  imitate  St.  Benedict  in 


1  Compare  Bemaldi  Constant.  de 
Beordinatione  vitanda  etc. 

*  Quod  cum  dolore  dicimuB,  viz  pauci 
sacerdotes  aut  clerici  Catholici  in  tanta 
terrarum  latitudine  reperiantur.  — 
Annal.  Saxo,  ann.  1106. 


•  Concil.   Trecens.    ann.   1107    c.  2 
(Pertz,  Legum  T.  II.  P.  ii.  p.  181). 

*  Cosm»  Pragensis  Chron.  Lib.  iii. 
ann.  1118,  1123. 

Rerum  onnctamm  comea  indimota  meamm 
Bi8  Febrai  quiñis  obiit  Boseteha  kalendif. 
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eonquering  the  fleeh;  and  haviiig  no  suitable  solitude  for  the  execa- 
tion  of  bis  parpóse,  he  took  a  handful  of  nettlee  to  his  chamber, 
where,  casting  off  his  garments,  he  thrashed  himself  so  unmercifally 
that  for  three  days  he  lay  moribund.  Then  he  hnng  the  nettles  in  a 
oonspicaous  position  on  his  wall,  that  he  might  always  have  before 
his  eyes  so  significant  a  memento  and  waming.^  Gosmo's  admiration 
for  ibis,  as  a  rare  and  almost  incredible  ezhibition  of  príestly  virtue 
and  fortitnde,  shows  how  few  were  capable  of  even  remaining  wid- 
owers,  while  the  whole  story  proves  that  not  only  the  clergy  were 
free  to  marry,  bnt  also  that  it  was  only  the  volnntary  vow  that  pre- 
vented  a  seoond  marriage.  At  the  cióse  of  the  century  Pietro,  Car- 
dinal of  Santa  María  in  Via  Lata,  sent  as  Légate  to  Bohemia  by 
Celestin  III.,  was  mnch  scandalized  at  this  state  of  affairs;  and  when 
a  nmnber  of  postolants  for  holy  orders  were  assembled  in  the  church 
of  St.  Yitus  at  Fragüe,  before  ordaining  them  he  pronounced  a  dis- 
oourse  on  the  subject  of  celibax^  and  demanded  that  they  shonld  all 
swear  to  preserve  oontinence.  Thereupon  all  the  priests  who  were 
present  rushed  forward  and  urged  them  not  to  assume  an  obligation 
hitherto  unknown,  and  when  the  Cardinal  ordered  the  Archdeacon 
to  repress  their  somewhat  active  demonstrations,  they  proceeded  to 
pnmmel  that  unhappy  official  and  the  tumult  was  with  difficulty 
repressed  by  the  soldiery  who  were  summoned.  The  légate  sentenced 
some  of  the  rioters  to  be  starved  to  death  in  prison  and  the  rest  to 
be  exiled — a  wholesome  severity  which  broke  the  spirit  of  the 
Bohemian  priesthood  and  led  to  Üie  introduction  of  celibacy.* 

That  this  State  of  things  was  not  confined  to  the  wild  Bohemian 
Marches,  but  obtained  throughout  Germany  in  general,  is  sufficiently 
attested  by  the  fact  that  when  Innocent  II.  was  driven  out  of  Rome 
by  the  anti-pope  Anaclet,  and  was  wandering  throughont  Europe 
begging  recognition,  he  held,  in  conjunction  with  the  Emperor 
Lothair,  in  1181,  a  council  at  Liége,  where  he  procured  the  adoption 
of  a  canon  prohibiting  príestly  marríage  or  attendance  on  the  mass 
of  married  príests.  Not  only  does  the  necessity  of  this  fresh  legis- 
lation  show  that  previous  enactments  had  become  obsoleto,  bnt  the 
manner  in  which  these  proceedings  are  referred  to  by  the  chroniclers 
plainly  indicates  that  it  took  the  Tentonic  mind  somewhat  by  snr- 


1  Ibid.  Lib.  III.  ann.  1126  (Mencken.  Script.  Rer.  Germán,  iii.  1799). 
«  Dubravii  Hist.  Bohem.  Lib.  xiv.  (Ed.  1687,  pp.  380-1.) 
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príse,  and  that  the  efforts  of  Gregory  and  Urban  had  not  only 
remained  withont  result,  bnt  had  become  absolutely  forgotten.^ 

If  these  proceedings  of  Innocent  bad  any  effect,  it  was  only  to 
make  matters  worse.  The  pious  Rnpert,  Abbot  of  Duits,  writing  a 
few  years  later,  deplores  the  immorality  of  the  príesthood,  who  not 
only  entered  ínto  forbidden  marríages,  but,  knowing  them  to  be 
illegal,  had  no  scruple  in  multiplying  the  tie,  considering  it  to  be^ 
at  their  pleasure,  devoid  of  all  binding  force.^  And  in  Liége  itseli^ 
where  Innocent  had  held  bis  council,  Bishop  Albero,  whose  episco- 
pate  oommenced  in  1135,  permitted  bis  priests  to  celébrate  their 
marriages  openly,  so  that,  as  we  are  told,  the  citizens  rather  pre- 
ferred  to  give  their  daughters  in  marriage  to  them  than  to  laymen; 
and  the  na'ive  remark  of  the  chronicler  that  the  clergy  gave  up 
keeping  concubines  in  secret  and  took  wives  openly  would  seem  to 
show  that  the  cause  of  morality  had  not  gained  during  the  temporary 
restriction  imposed  by  Innocent.'  It  was  not  to  mnch  purpose  that 
Albero  was  deprived  of  bis  see  for  this  laxity,  for  the  same  state  of 
things  continued.  No  province  of  Germany  was  more  orthodox  than 
Salzbnrg,  yet  the  archdeacon  of  the  archiepiscopal  church  there, 
writing  in  1175,  bewails  the  complete  demoralization  of  bis  clergy, 
whom  he  was  utterly  unable  to  reform.  Priests  who  were  content 
with  their  own  wives  and  did  not  take  those  of  other  men  were 
reputed  virtaous  and  holy;  and  he  complains  that  in  bis  own  archi- 
diaconate  he  was  powerless  to  prevent  the  ordination  and  ministry  of 
the  sons  of  priests,  even  while  they  were  living  in  open  adultery 
with  women  whom  they  had  taken  from  their  hosbands/  How  little 
sympathy,  indeed,  all  efforts  to  enforce  the  role  called  forth  is  in- 
Btructively  shown  by  the  wondering  contempt  with  which  a  writer, 
stríctly  papalist  in  bis  tendencies,  comments  npon  the  indiscreet 


*  Statuitur  et  hoc  semper  memora- 
bile,  secundum  decreta  canonum,  pres- 
byteros  parochianos  castos  et  sine 
uxoribus  esse  deberé:  uxorati  vero 
presbyteri  missam  a  nemine  audien- 
oam  esse.  —  Annal.  Bosoyiens.  ann. 
1181. 

Statuitur  quoque  ab  ómnibus,  se- 
cundum decreta  canonum,  illud  anti- 
quum,  quod  semper  erít  innoyandum, 
presbyteros  castos  et  sine  uxoribus 
esse,  missam  autem  uxorati  presbyteri 
neminem  audire  deberé. — Ghron.  San- 
petrin.  Erfürt.  ann.  1181. 

Statuitur  etiam  hoc  semper  memora- 


bile,  per  decreta  canonum  presbyteros 
parrochianos  castos  et  sine  uxoribus 
esse  deberé,  uxorati  vero  presbyteri 
missam  a  nemine  audiendam  esse. — 
Ghron.  P^^viens.  Continuat.  ann. 
1181. 

'  Bupertí  Tuitens.  Comment.  in 
Apocalyps.  Lib.  ii.  cap.  ii. 

'  Hist.  Monast.  S.  Laurent.  Leodiens. 
Lib.  Y.  c.  89  (Martene  Amplias. 
CoUect  IV.  1005). 

*  Henrici  Salisburg.  Archidiac.  de 
Cahun.  Eccles.  Salisburg.  cap.  ix. 
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reformatory  zeal  of  Meinhard,  Archbishop  of  Tréves.  Elevated  to 
thifl  lofty  dignity  in  1128,  he  at  once  nndertook  to  forcé  his  clergy 
to  obey  the  rule  by  the  mo6t  stríngent  measores,  and  speedily  became 
80  odióos  that  he  wafl  obliged  to  leave  his  bishopric  within  the  year; 
and  the  chronicler  who  tells  the  story  has  only  words  of  reprobation 
for  the  unfortunate  prelate.^  Even  as  late  as  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
oentury,  a  chronicler  of  the  popes,  writing  in  southem  Germany, 
calis  Gr^ory  VII.  an  enforcer  of  impossibilities — "pr«ceptor  im- 
possibilium" — ^because  he  had  endeavored  to  make  good  the  role  of 
celibacy ;'  and  a  council  of  Ratisbon,  in  the  thirteenüi  century,  while 
lamenting  the  fiíct  that  there  were  few  priests  who  did  not  openly 
keep  their  concubines  and  children  in  their  houses,  qnotes  the  canon 
of  Hildebrand  forbidding  the  laity  to  attend  at  the  ministrations  of 
snch  persons,  but  without  venturing  to  hint  at  its  enforcement' 


Hnngary  had  been  Christianized  at  a  time  when  the  obligatíon  of 
celibacy  was  but  lightly  regarded,  though  it  had  not  as  yet  beoome 
obsoleto.  In  reducing  the  dreaded  and  barbarous  Majjars  to  civili- 
zation,  the  managers  of  the  movement  might  well  smooth  the  path 
and  interpose  as  few  obstacles  as  possible  to  the  attainment  of  so 
desirable  a  consummation.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  restrictions 
on  marriage,  as  applied  to  the  priesthood,  were  lightly  passed  over, 
and,  not  being  insisted  on,  were  disregarded  by  all  partios.  Even 
the  decretáis  of  Nicholas  II.  and  the  ñilminations  of  Gregory  VEE. 
appear  to  have  never  penetrated  into  the  kingdom  of  St.  Stephen, 
for  sacerdotal  celibacy  seems  to  have  been  unknown  among  the 
Hungarians  until  the  cióse  of  the  century.  The  first  allusion  to  it 
occurs  in  the  synod  of  Zabolcs,  held  in  1092,  under  the  auspices  of 
St.  Ladislas  II.,  and  is  of  a  nature  to  show  not  only  that  it  was  an 
innovation  on  established  usages,  but  also  that  the  subject  required 
tender  handling  to  reconcile  it  to  the  weakness  of  undisciplined 
human  nature.     After  the  bitter  denunciations  and  cruelly  harsh 


^  *<  Deinde  dum  nimio  zelo  recti- 
tudinis  de  incontineotia  clericorum 
multa  sflBve  disponeret,  sine  condi- 
mento diflcrecionis,  magnam  eibi  com- 
paravit  invidiam,  et  quam  nec  dici  fas 
«Bt,  acquisivit  izifamiam."—He  went 
to  Italy,  seeking  aid  from  Honoriue 
II.,  but  was  captured  by  Conrad  the 
Swabiaa,  the  rival  of  the  Emperor 
Lothair,  and   died  of  affliction  in  his 


príflon  at  Parma,  October  Ist,  1180. 
(Gest.  Trevirorum  Continuat.  c.  27, 
á8.) 

'  Anón.  Zwetlensis  Hist.  Boman. 
Pontíf.  No.  CLXI.  (Pez,  T.  I.  P.  iii. 
p.  885.) 

*  Goncil.  Batisbonens.  ssac.  XIII.  c. 
V.  (Printed  by  Schneller,  Straubing, 
1786.) 
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measures  which  the  popes  had  been  promnlgating  for  nearly  half  a 
century,  there  is  an  impressiye  contrast  in  the  mildness  with  which 
the  Hungarian  chorch  offered  indulgence  to  those  legitímately  united 
to  a  first  wife,  until  the  Holy  See  could  be  consulted  for  a  definitivo 
decisión;^  and  though  marriages  with  seoond  wives,  widows,  or 
divorced  women  were  pronounced  nuil  and  void,  the  disposition  to 
evade  a  direct  meeting  of  the  question  is  manifested  in  a  regolation 
which  provided  that  if  a  príest  united  himself  to  his  female  slave 
^^uxoris  in  locum,"  the  woman  should  be  sold;  but  if  he  refused  to 
part  with  her,  he  was  simply  to  pay  her  pnce  to  the  bishop.* 
Whether  or  not  the  pope's  decisión  was  actually  sought,  we  have  no 
means  of  knowing ;  if  it  was,  his  inevitable  verdict  received  little 
respect,  for  the  Synod  of  Gran,  held  about  the  year  1099  by  the 
Primate  Seraphin  of  Gran,  only  ventured  to  recommend  moderation 
to  married  príests,  while  its  endeavor  to  enforce  the  rule  prohibiting 
marriage  after  the  assumption  of  orders  shows  how  utterly  the  recog- 
nized  discipline  of  the  church  was  n^lected.  The  consent  of  wives 
was  also  required  before  married  príests  could  be  elevated  to  the 
episcopate,  and  after  consecration  separation  was  stríctly  enjoined, 
affording  still  further  evidence  of  the  laxity  allowed  to  the  other 
grades.  The  iteration  of  the  rules  respecting  digami  and  marriage 
with  widows  also  indicates  how  difBcult  was  the  effort  to  resuscitate 
those  well-known  regulations,  although  they  were  universally  admitted 
to  be  binding  on  all  ecclesiastics.' 

King  Coloman,  whose  reign  extended  from  1095  to  1114,  has  the 
credit  of  being  the  first  who  definitely  enjoined  immaculate  puríty 
on  the  Hungarian  priesthood.  His  laws,  as  coUected  by  Alberic, 
have  no  dates,  and  therefore  we  are  unable  to  affix  precise  epochs  to 
them;  but  his  legislation  on  the  subject  appears  to  have  been  pro- 
gressive,  for  we  find  edicts  containing  injunctions  respecting  digami 
and  irregular  unions  in  terms  which  indícate  that  single  marriages 
were  not  interfered  with ;  and  these  may  reasonably  be  deemed  earUer 


^  Presbyteris  autem  qui  prima  et 
le^tima  duzere  oonjugia,  indulgentia 
ad  tempufl  datur,  propter  vinculum 
pacis  et  unitatem  Spirítus  Sancti,  quo- 
usque  nobis  in  hoc  Domini  Apoetolici 
patemitas  oonsilietur. — Synod.  Zabolcs 
ann.  1092  c.  8,  or  Decret.  St.  Ladisl. 
Lib.  I.  c.  8.  (Batthyani,  I.  484-6.) 

*  Synod.  Zabolcs  c.  1,  2. — Any  pre- 


late  aseenting  to  such  illicit  unions, 
and  not  insisting  on  immediate  sepa- 
ration, was  punishable  to  a  reasonaole 
extent  (Ibid.  c.  4). 

'  Synod.  Strigonens.  ii.  (Batthyani, 
II.  121-8).  Peterffy's  emendation  of 
"voluerint"  for  "noluerint,"  in  the 
clause  respecting  digami^  can  hardly  be 
questioned. 
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than  other  laws  which  formally  prohibit  the  elevation  to  the  diaconate 
of  an  unmarried  man  without  exacting  from  him  a  vow  of  oontmence, 
or  of  a  married  man  without  the  consent  of  his  wife.  The  import  of 
this  latter  condition  is  explained  by  another  law,  which  provided  that 
no  married  man  should  officiate  at  the  altar  onless  his  wife  professed 
continence,  and  was  fiímished  by  her  husband  with  the  means  oí 
dwelling  apart  from  him.^  As  these  stringent  regnlations  form  part 
of  the  canons  of  a  conncil  held  by  Archbishop  Seraphin  about  the 
year  1109,*  they  were  probably  borrowed  from  that  conncil  by  Colo- 
man, and  incorporated  into  his  laws  at  a  period  somewhat  later. 

I  have  not  met  with  any  indications  of  the  results  of  the  legislation 
which  thus  combined  the  influence  of  the  temporal  and  ecclesiastical 
authorities.  That  it  eflFected  little,  however,  is  apparent  from  the 
evidence  afforded  by  Dalmatia,  at  that  time  a  province  of  Hungary. 
Shortly  before  it  lost  its  independence,  its  duke,  Dimitrí,  resolved  to 
assume  the  crown  of  royalty,  and  purchased  the  assent  of  Gregory 
VII.  at  the  price  of  acknowledging  him  as  feudal  superior.  Gregory 
took  advantage  of  Dimitri's  aspirations  to  further  theplans  of  reform, 
of  which  he  never  lost  sight ;  for,  in  the  coronation  oath  taken  in 
1076  before  Gebizo,  the  papal  légate,  the  new  king  swore  that  he 
would  take  such  measures  as  would  insure  the  chastity  of  all  ecclesi- 
astics,  from  the  bishop  to  the  subdeacon.'  The  new  dynasty  did  not 
last  long,  for  before  the  end  of  the  century  St.  Ladislas  united  the 
province  of  Dalmatia  to  the  kingdom  of  Hungary ;  but  neither  the 
oath  of  Dimitrí,  the  laws  of  Coloman,  ñor  the  canons  of  the  national 
councils  succeeded  in  eradicating  the  custom  of  príestly  marríage. 
When  we  find,  in  1185,  Urban  III.  in  approving  the  acts  of  tiie 
synod  of  Spalatro,  graciously  expressing  his  approbation  of  its  pro- 
hibiting  the  marriage  of  príests,  and  desiring  that  the  injunction 
should  be  extended  so  as  to  include  the  diaconate,^  we  see  that  mar- 
riage must  have  been  openly  enjoyed  by  all  ranks,  that  the  synod 
had  not  ventured  to  include  in  the  restriction  any  but  the  highest 
order,  and  that  Urban  himself  did  not  undertake  to  apply  the  rule  to 
subdeacons,  although  they  had  been  specially  included  in  Dimitrí's 
oath.  Yet  still  pope  and  synod  labored  in  vain,  for  fourteen  years 
later,  in  1199,  another  national  council  complained  that  príests  kept 


^   Decret.    Goloman.    cap.    41,    42, 
Comp.  cap.  27  and  87. 

*  Synod.  Vencellina,  circa  1109. 


»  Batthyani,  I.  481. 

*  Epist.  ürbani  apud  Batthyani,  II. 
274. 
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both  wives  and  benefices.  It  therefore  commanded  that  those  wha 
indulged  in  this  species  of  adultery  should  either  dismiss  their  partners 
in  gaüt,  and  nndergo  due  penance,  or  else  should  give  up  their 
churchee ;  while  no  marríed  man  should  be  admitted  to  the  diaconate, 
unless  his  wife  would  take  a  vow  of  continence  before  the  bishop.^ 
Even  jet,  however,  the  subdiaconate  is  not  alluded  to,  although  the 
legates  who  presided  over  the  council  were  those  of  Innocent  III. 

Of  how  little  ayail  were  these  efforts  is  shown  by  the  national 
council  held  at  Yienna  as  late  as  1267,  by  Cardinal  Guido,  légate  of 
Clement  IV.  It  was  still  found  necessary  to  order  the  deprivation 
of  príests  and  deaoons  who  persisted  in  retaining  their  wives ;  while 
the  special  clauses  respecting  those  who  marríed  after  taking  orders 
prove  that  such  unions  were  frequent  enough  to  require  tender  con- 
sideration  in  removing  the  evil.  The  subdiaconate,  also,  was  declared 
liable  to  the  same  regulations,  but  the  resistance  of  the  members  of 
that  order  was  probably  stubbom,  for  the  canons  were  suspended  in 
their  favor  until  further  instructions  should  be  received  firom  the 
pope.* 

Poland  was  equally  remiss  in  enforcing  the  canons  on  her  dergy. 
The  leaning  of  the  Slavonic  races  towards  the  Greek  church  ren- 
dered  them,  in  fact,  peculiarly  intractable,  and  marríage  was  com- 
monly  practised  by  the  clergy  at  least  until  the  cióse  of  the  twelñh 
century.*  At  length  the  eflForts  of  Rome  were  extended  to  that 
distant  región,  and  in  1197  the  papal  légate.  Cardinal  Peter  of  Capua, 
held  the  synod  of  Lanciski,  when  the  príests  were  peremptoríly 
ordered  to  dismiss  their  wives  and  concubines,  who,  in  the  words  of 
the  historían,  were  at  that  time  universaDy  and  openly  kept.*  The 
result  of  this  seems  to  have  amounted  to  little,  for  in  1207  we  find 
Innocent  III.  sharply  reproving  the  bishops  of  the  province  of 
Gnesen  because  marríed  men  were  publicly  admitted  to  ecclesi- 
astical  dignities,  and  canons  took  no  shame  in  the  families  growing 
up  around  them.  The  children  of  príests  were  brought  up  to  the 
sacred  profession  of  their  fathers,  assisted  them  in  their  ministrations, 
and  succeeded  to  their  benefices.   Whether  or  not  the  other  disorders 


^    Synod.     BalmatisB     ann.     1199 
(Batthyani,  II.  289-90). 

»   Concil.  Vienn.    ann.   1267   (Bat- 
thyani, II.  415-17). 

*  Complures  ea  tempestate  sacerdotes 


uxoríbus  velut  jure  legitimo  utebantur. 
— Dlugosz,  ad  ann.  1197  (apud  Kra- 
sinski,  I.  52). 

*  Staravolsc.  Concil.  Bpit  ap.  Har- 
duin.  T.  VI.  P.  II.  p.  1987. 
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which  Innocent  designated  as  infecting  the  churches  were  the  result 
6f  the  camal  affections  which  thus  superseded  the  spiritual  we  may 
fairly  doubt,  in  view  of  the  abuses  stiU  prevailing  in  more  &yored 
regions.^  The  effort  was  continued,  and  was  apparently  at  length 
Sttccessful,  at  least  in  the  westem  portions  of  the  Polísh  church,  for 
at  the  council  of  Bredlau,  held  in  1279,  there  is  no  mention  of 
wives,  and  the  constitution  of  Guido,  légate  of  Clement  lY.,  is 
qnoted,  depriving  of  benefices  those  who  openly  kept  concubines.' 


The  church  of  Sweden  was  no  purer  than  its  neighbors.  That 
the  rule  was  recognized  there  at  a  tolerably  early  period  is  shown  by 
the  fiíct  that  when  the  people  of  Scania,  about  the  year  1180,  revolted 
against  the  exactions  of  Waldemar  I.  of  Denmark,  they  demanded  to 
be  released  írom  the  oppression  of  tithes  and  that  the  clergy  should 
be  married.  Singularly  enough,  the  clerks  stood  by  their  bishop, 
Absalom,  when  he  laid  an  interdict  on  the  province,  and  the  arms  of 
Waldemar  speedily  subdued  the  revolt.*  Not  much,  however,  was 
gained  for  church  discipline  by  this.  In  1204,  the  Archbishop  of 
Lunden  reported  to  Innocent  III.  that  he  had  used  every  endeavor 
to  enforce  the  canons  and  had  brought  many  of  his  priests  to  observe 
chastity,  but  that  there  still  were  many  who  persisted  in  retaining 
their  women,  whom  they  treated  as  though  they  were  legitimate 
wives,  with  fidelity  and  conjugal  affection.  To  this  Innocent  replied 
that  the  recalcitrants  must  be  coerced  by  suspensión,  and,  if  necessary, 
by  deprivation  of  benefice.*  How  little  residt  this  achieved  is  evident 
when  we  find  the  archbishop  again  writing  to  Innocent  III.  com- 
plaining  that  the  Swedish  priests  persisted  in  living  with  their  wives, 
and  that  they  moreover  claimed  to  have  a  papal  dispensation  per- 
mitting  it.  Innocent,  in  reply,  cautiously  abstained  from  pronouncing 
an  opinión  as  to  the  validity  of  these  pretensions  until  he  should  have 
an  opportunity  of  examining  the  document  to  which  they  appealed.' 
The  efforts  at  this  time  were  firuitless,  for,  in  1248,  we  find  the 
Cardinal  of  St.  Sabina  as  légate  of  Innocent  IV.  holding  a  council 
at  Schening,  of  which  the  principal  object  was  to  reform  these  abuses, 
and  so  fírmly  were  they  established,  that  the  Swedes  were  considered 


1  Innocent.  PP.  III.  Regest.  Lib. 
iz.  Epist.  285. 

•  Concil.  Vratislaviena.  ann.  1279,  c. 
iü.  (Hartzheim  III.  808). 


'  Sazo.  Grammat.  Hist.  Dan.   Lib. 
XV.  (Ed.  1576,  p.  827). 

*  Innocent.  PP.  III.  Eegest.  vi.  198 

^  Innocent  III.  Regest  xvi.  118. 
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afi  schismatics  of  the  Greek  church,  ín  consequence  of  the  marriage 
of  their  príests.  The  council  supported  by  the  rojal  power,  sncceeded 
in  forcing  the  Swedish  ecclesiastics  to  give  up  their  wives,  by  a  liberal 
use  of  all  the  punishments  then  in  yogue,  together  with  the  significant 
threat  of  abandoning  them  to  the  tender  merciee  of  the  secular 
tribunals.^ 

In  Denmark  and  along  the  northem  coasts  of  Germany,  there  was 
equal  delay  in  enforcing  the  canon  of  celibacy.  It  is  suggestive  of 
some  powerful  intercession  in  favor  of  the  married  dergy  when  we 
see  Paschal  II.,  in  1117,  writing  to  the  Eing  of  Denmark  that  the 
rule  was  imperativo,  and  that  he  could  admit  of  no  exceptions  to  it.' 
His  insistance,  however,  was  of  little  avail.  In  1266,  Cardinal 
Guido,  légate  of  Glement  lY.,  held  a  council  at  Bromen,  where  he 
was  obliged  to  take  rigorous  measures  to  put  an  end  to  this  Nicolitan 
heresy.  All  married  príests,  deacons,  and  subdeacons  were  pro- 
nounced  incapable  of  holding  any  ecclesiastical  office  whatever. 
Children  bom  of  such  unions  were  declared  in&mous,  and  incapable 
of  inheritance,  and  any  property  received  by  gift  or  otherwise  from 
their  fathers  was  confiscated.  Those  who  permitted  their  daughters, 
sisters,  or  other  female  relativos  to  contract  such  marriages,  or  gave 
them  up  in  concubinage  to  príests,  were  excluded  from  the  church. 
That  a  previous  struggle  had  taken  place  on  the  subject  is  evident 
from  the  penalties  threatened  against  the  prelates  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  deríving  a  revenue  from  the  protection  of  these  irregularíties, 
and  from  an  allusion  to  the  armed  resistance,  made  by  the  marríed 
and  concubinary  príests  with  their  friends,  to  all  efforts  to  check 
their  scandalous  conduct.' 

In  Friesland,  too,  the  efforts  of  the  sacerdotaüsts  were  long  set  at 
naught.  In  1219  Emo,  Abbot  of  Wittewerum,  descríbing  the  dis- 
astrous  inundations  which  afflicted  his  country,  considers  them  as  a 
punishment  sent  to  chastise  the  vices  of  the  land,  and  among  the 
disorders  which  were  peculiarly  obnozious  to  the  wrath  of  God  he 
enumerates  the  public  marriage  of  the  príests,  the  hereditary  trans- 
mission  of  benéficos,  and  the  testamentary  provisión  made  by  ecclesi- 


^  Prima  intentio  et  cura  Gardinalis 
Sabinensis  in  hoc  concilio  erat  revo- 
care Suecos  et  Gothoe  a  schismate 
GwBcomm,  in  quo  j)re8byteri  et  sacer- 
dotes,  ductis   publicÍB    uxoribus    con- 


sensisse    videbantur. — Harduin.     YII. 
428. 

«  Jaffé,  Regesta,  p.  516-6.— Paschal. 
II.  Epist.  497. 

-  *  Concil.  Bremens.  ann.  1266  (Hartz- 
heim  IV.  680). 
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astics  for  their  children  out  of  the  property  which  should  accrue  to 
the  church ;  while  his  references  to  the  canon  law  inhibiting  these 
practices,  show  that  these  transgressions  were  not  excusable  through 
ignorance.^  The  waming  was  nnheeded,  for  Abbot  Emo  alludes 
incidentall y,  on  various  subseqnent  occasions,  to  the  hereditary  trans- 
mission  of  several  deaneries  as  a  matter  of  course.^  The  deans  in 
Fríesland  were  ecclesiastics  of  high  position,  each  having  six  or  more 
parishes  under  his  jurisdiction,  which  he  govemed  under  legatine 
power  from  the  Bishop  of  Munster.  When,  in  1271,  the  people  rose 
against  them,  exasperated  bj  their  intolerable  exactions,  in  some 
temporary  trace  the  deans  gaye  their  children  as  hostages;  and 
when,  after  their  expulsión,  Gerard  of  Munster  carne  to  their  assist- 
ance  by  excommunicating  the  rebels,  the  latter  defended  the  move- 
ment  by  the  argument  that  the  deans  had  violated  the  laws  of  the 
church  by  handing  down  their  positions  from  father  to  son,  and  that 
each  generation  imitated  the  incontinence  of  its  predecessor.'  Hilde- 
brand  might  have  applauded  this  reasoning,  but  his  days  were  past. 
The  church  by  this  time  had  gained  the  position  to  which  it  had 
aspired,  and  no  longer  invoked  secular  assistance  to  enforce  its  laws. 
Even  Abbot  Meneo,  while  admitting  the  validity  of  the  popular 
argument,  claimed  that  such  questions  were  reserved  for  the  decisión 
of  the  church  alone,  and  that  the  people  must  not  interfere. 

After  thus  marking  the  slow  progress  of  the  Hildebrandine  move- 
ment  in  these  frontier  lands  of  Christendom,  let  us  see  what  efforts 
were  required  to  establish  the  reform  in  regions  less  remote. 


1  Emonis  Chron.  ann.  1219. 

*  *<Eodem  tempore  deñmctua  est 
prefatus  decanus  (Herbrandus)  pos- 
seBsor  ecclesi»  in  Huaauert,  tertius 
heres  illiuB  nominis,  relicto  párvulo 
ejiudem  nominis."  (Emonis  Chron. 
ann.  1281.) — and  Emo  alludes  to  him 
as  "honesto  viro  Herbrando." 


"  Obiit  Qeyco  decanus  in  Firmetium 
vir  per  omnia  scBCularíbus  artibus 
idoneuSj  et  bene  religiosus  et  obsequi- 
osus.  Successit  ei  Sicco,  quartus  a 
proavo  Sigrepo." — Ibid.  ann.  1233. 

•  Menconis  Chron.  Werens.  ann. 
1271. 
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Greoory  vil.  had  not  been  so  engrossed  in  his  quarrels  with  the 
Empire  as  to  neglect  the  prosecutdon  of  his  favorite  schemes  of  reform 
elsewhere.  If  he  displayed  somewhat  lesa  of  energy  and  zeal  in 
dealing  with  the  ecclesiastical  foibles  of  other  conntries,  it  was  per- 
haps  becanse  the  political  complications  which  gave  a  special  zest  to 
his  efforts  in  Germany  were  wanting,  and  becanse  there  was  no 
organized  resistance  supported  by  the  temporal  authorities.  Yet  the 
inertia  of  passive  non-compliance  long  rendered  his  endeavors  and 
those  of  his  successors  equally  nugatory. 

As  early  as  1056  we  find  Victor  IL,  by  means  of  his  vicars  at  the 
conncil  of  Toulonse,  enjoining  on  the  príesthood  separation  from  their 
wiyes,  under  penalty  of  excommunication  and  deprívation  of  function 
and  benéfico.^  This  was  foUowed  np  in  1060  by  Nicholas  II.,  who 
songht  throngh  his  enyoys  to  enforce  the  observance  of  his  decretáis 
on  celibacy  in  Franco,  and  under  the  presidency  of  his  l^ate  the 
conncil  of  Toors  in  that  year  adopted  a  canon  of  the  most  decided 
character.  AU  who,  since  the  promulgation  of  the  decretal  of  1060, 
had  continned  in  the  performance  of  their  sacred  ftmctions  while  still 
preserving  relations  with  their  wives  and  concubinos  were  deprived 
of  their  grades  without  hope  of  restoration ;  and  the  same  irrevocable 
penalty  was  denounced  against  those  who  in  the  íuture  should 
endeavor  to  combine  the  incompatible  duties  of  husband  and  minister 
of  Christ.* 

In  what  spirit  these  threats  and  injunctions  were  likely  to  be 
received  may  be  gathered  from  an  incident  which  occurred,  probably 
about  this  time.  A  French  bishop,  as  in  duty  bound,  excommuni- 
cated  one  of  his  deacons  for  marrying.     The  clergy  of  the  diocese, 


Concil.  Toloean.  ann.  1056  can.  yii.  *  Ooncil.  Tuion.  ann.  1060  a  6. 
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keen  to  appreciate  the  prospect  of  future  trouble,  rallied  around  their 
persecnted  brother,  and  rose  in  open  rebellion  a^ainst  the  prelate. 
The  latter,  apparently,  was  unable  to  maintain  his  position,  and  the 
matter  was  referred  for  adjndication  to  the  oelebrated  Berenger  of 
Tours.  Althoogh,  ín  view  of  the  papal  jurisprudence  of  the  period, 
the  bishop  would  seem  to  have  acted  with  leniency,  yet  Berenger 
blamed  both  parties  for  their  precipitancy  and  quarrelsome  humor, 
and  decided  that  the  excommunication  of  a  deacon  for  manying  was 
oontrary  to  the  canons,  nnless  rendered  unavoidable  by  the  contomacy 
of  the  oflFender.^ 

Even  more  significant  wa8  the  scene  which  oocurred  in  1074  in 
the  council  of  Paria,  where  the  holy  St.  Grauthier,  Abbot  of  Pon- 
thoise,  nndertook  to  sustain  the  decretal  by  which  Gregory  Vil. 
prohibited  attendance  on  the  maases  of  married  and  ooncubinaiy 
priests.  The  assembly  manifested  its  disapprobation  of  the  measure 
in  a  manner  so  energetic  that  its  unlncky  advócate,  after  being  fuii- 
onsly  berated  and  soundly  pmnmelled,  was  glad  to  escape  with  his 
life  írom  the  hands  of  his  indignant  brethren.^ 

When  such  was  the  spirit  of  the  ecclesiastical  body,  there  was 
little  to  be  expected  from  any  intemal  attempt  at  reform.  At  the 
stormy  synod  of  Poitiers,  in  1078,  the  papal  légate,  Hngh,  Bishop 
of  Die,  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  adoption  of  a  canon  which  threat- 
ened  with  excommunication  all  who  should  knowingly  listen  to  the 
mass  of  a  concubinary  or  simoniacal  priest,'  but  this  seems  to  have 
met  with  little  response.  Coerción  from  without  was  evidently  requi- 
sito, and  in  this  case,  as  we  have  seen,  Gregory  did  not  shrink  from 
subjecting  the  church  to  the  temporal  power.  In  Normandy,  for 
instance,  a  synod  held  at  Lisieux  in  1055  had  commanded  the  degra- 
dation  of  priests  who  resided  with  wives  or  concubinos.  This  was, 
of  course,  ineffective,  and  in  1072  John,  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  held 
a  council  in  his  cathedral  city,  where  he  renewed  that  canon  in  tenns 
which  show  how  completely  all  orders  and  dignitaries  were  habitually 
liable  to  its  penalties.^    The  Norman  clergy  were  not  disposed  to 


^  Geterum,  quod  excommiinicavit 
diaoonum  Buum  propter  ductam  uzo- 
rexn,  contra  cañonea  fecisse  videtur 
mihi,  nUi  forte  cogente  pertinacia 
ipsius. — Epist  Berengar.  Turón.  (Mar- 
teñe  TheBaur.  I.  196-6).  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  persecution  of 
Berenger  aróse  solely  from  his  theo- 


logical  subtleties,  and  that  objections 
to  celibacy  formed  no  portion  of  his 
errors. 

s  Art  de  Yérifier  les  Dates,  s.  v. 

'  Goncil.  Pictaviens.  ann.  1078  can.  9. 

*  Goncil.  Botomag.  ann.  1072  can.  16 
"de  clerícis  uxoratis.'^ 
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sabmit  qoietly  to  this  abridgement  of  their  accustomed  prívilegee, 
and  thej  expressed  their  dissent  by  raísing  a  terrible  clamor  and 
driving  their  archbishop  from  the  council  with  a  shower  of  stones, 
from  which  he  barelj  escaped  alive.^  At  length^  in  view  of  the  utter 
failure  of  all  ecclesiastical  legislation,  the  laity  were  called  in.  Wil- 
liam  the  Gonqneror,  therefore,  in  1080,  assisted  the  Archbishop  of 
Bouen  in  hol<Ung  a  synod  at  Lillebonne,  where  the  stem  presence 
of  the  suzerain  prevented  any  unseemly  resistance  to  the  adoption 
of  most  unpalatable  regulations.  All  who  were  in  holy  orders  were 
forbidden,  under  any  pretezt,  to  keep  women  in  their  houses,  and  if, 
when  accused  of  disobedience,  they  were  nnable  to  prove  themselveB 
innocente  their  benefices  were  irretríeyably  forfeited.  If  the  accnsa- 
tion  was  made  by  the  ecclesiastical  officialcí,  the  offender  was  to  be 
tríed  by  the  episcopal  court,  but  if  his  parishioners  or  feudal  superior 
were  the  complainants,  he  was  to  be  brought  before  a  mixed  tribunal, 
composed  of  the  squires  of  his  parish  and  the  officials  of  the  bishop. 
This  startling  invasión  of  the  dearest  privileges  of  the  church  was 
declared  by  William  to  proceed  from  no  desire  to  interfere  with  the 
jurisdiction  of  his  bishops,  but  to  be  a  temporary  expedient,  rendered 
necessary  by  their  negligence.  Ñor  was  this  remarkable  measure 
the  only  thing  that  renders  the  synod  of  Lillebonne  worthy  of  note, 
for  it  affords  us  the  earliest  authoritative  indication  of  a  practice 
which  subsequently  became  a  standing  disgrace  to  the  church.  The 
fifth  canon  declares  that  no  priest  shall  be  forced  to  give  anything  to 
the  bishop  or  to  the  officers  of  the  diocese  beyond  their  lawful  dues, 
and  especially  that  no  money  shall  be  exacted  on  account  of  women 
kept  by  clerks.'  A  tribute  known  as  '^cuUagium"  became  at  times 
a  recognized  source  of  revenue,  in  consideration  of  which  the  weak- 
nesses  of  human  nature  were  excused,  and  ecclesiastics  were  allowed 
to  enjoy  in  security  the  society  of  their  concubines.  We  shall  see 
hereafter  that  this  infamous  custom  continued  to  flourish  until  the 
sixteenth  century,  despite  the  most  strenuous  and  repeated  endeavors 
to  remove  so  grievous  a  scandal. 

It  is  probable  that  the  expedient  of  mixed  courts  for  the  trial  of 
married  and  concubinary  priests  was  not  adopted  without  the  con- 
currence  of  Gregory,  who  was  willing  to  make  almost  any  sacrifico 
necessaiy  to  accomplish  his  purpose.     That  they  were  organized  and 


»  Oideric.  Vital.  P.  ii.  Lib.  iv.  c.  2. 

'  Concil.  Juliobonens.  ann.  1080  can. 
8,  6  (ürderic.  Vital.  P.  ít.  Lib.  v.  c.  6. 

17 


— Hapduin.  Concil.  T.  VI.  P.  i.  p.  1699). 
— Propter  eorum  feminaa  nulla  pecunise 
emen&tio  exigatur. 
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performed  the  fimctions  delegated  to  them  is  shown  by  a  reference 
in  a  charter  of  1088  to  one  held  at  Gaumont,  which  required  a  prieet 
to  abandon  either  his  wife  or  bis  church.^  So  far,  indeed,  was  Greg- 
ory  from  protesting  against  this  violation  of  eccleeiastical  immTinitieB, 
tbat  he  was  willing  even  to  connive  at  the  abases  which  immediatelj 
crept  into  the  system,  and  to  parchase  the  assistance  of  the  laitj  by 
allowing  them  to  lay  sacrilegioas  banda  on  the  temporalities  of  the 
church.  Many  of  the  nobles  who  thas  assisted  in  expelling  the 
offending  clergy  seized  the  tithes  and  retained  them.  The  papal 
légate,  Hugh,  Bishop  of  Die — better  known  by  bis  sabseqaent  pri- 
matial  dignity  of  Lyons — ^proceeded  against  these  invaders  of  charch 
property  in  the  osaal  manner,  and  excommunicated  them  ñs  a  matter 
of  conree.  Gregory,  however,  who  ander  ordinary  circamstances 
woald  have  promptly  consigned  the  spoilers  to  the  bottomless  pit, 
now  virtually  took  their  side.  He  discreetly  declined  to  confirm  the 
excommanication,  reproved  bis  légate  for  saperserviceable  zeal,  and 
ordered  him  in  ñitare  to  be  more  gaarded  and  températe  in  his  pro- 


Charch  and  state — the  zeal  of  the  ecclesiastic  and  the  avarice  oí 
the  noble— vainly  anited  to  break  down  the  stubbomness  of  the 
Norman  priesthood,  for  marriage  continaed  to  be  enjoyed  as  openly 
as  ever.  The  only  effect  of  the  attempted  reform,  indeed,  appeared 
to  be  that  when  a  priest  entered  into  matrimony  he  took  a  solemn 
vow  never  to  give  ap  his  wife,  a  measure  prompted  doabtless  by  the 
fears  of  the  bride  and  her  kindred.  The  naptials  were  pablic ;  male 
issae  sacceeded  to  benefices  by  a  recognized  primogenitare,  and  female 
children  received  their  fathere'  charches  ss  dower,  when  other  re- 
soarces  were  wanting.  Aboat  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  centary, 
three  enthnsiastic  ascetic  reformere,  the  celebrated  Robert  d' Arbrissel, 
foander  of  Fontevrault,  Bemard  Abbot  of  Tirón,  and  Vitalis  of 
Mortain  travereed  Normandy  and  preached  with  great  eamestness 
against  these  abases,  the  resalt  of  which  was  that  they  nearly  carne 
to  an  antimely  end  at  the  hands  of  the  indignant  pastora  and  their 
more  indignant  spoases.  On  one  occasion,  when  Bemard  was  preach- 
ing  at  Goatances,  a  married  archdeacon  assailed  him,  with  a  crowd 
of  priests  and  clerks,  asking  how  he,  a  monk,  dead  to  the  world, 
presamed  to  preach  to  the  living.    Bemard  replied  that  Samson  had 

1  Pauli  Camot.  Vet.  Agano.  Lib.  viii.  c.  11. 
■  Gregor.  VII.  Regist.  Lib.  ix.  Epist.  5. 
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slain  hÍ8  foes  with  the  jaw-bone  of  a  dead  asa,  and  then  proceeded 
with  80  moving  a  discourse  on  Samson,  that  the  archdeacon  was 
converted,  and  interfered  to  save  bim  from  the  mob.^ 

If  William  the  Conqueror  found  bis  advantage  in  tbus  assisting 
the  hopeless  reform  within  bis  duchy  of  Normandy,  he  had  no  besi- 
tation  in  obstructing  it  wben  bis  policy  demanded  sucb  a  course  in 
bis  subject  province  of  Brítanny.  During  the  tbree  and  a  balf  cen- 
tones through  which  the  Bretón  church  maintained  its  independence 
of  the  arcbiepiscopal  see  of  Tours,  its  metrópolis  was  Dol.  Judbael, 
wbo  occnpied  its  lofty  seat,  not  only  obtained  it  by  simony,  but  sullied 
it  by  a  public  marriage ;  and  wben  the  offspring  of  tbis  illicit  unión 
reached  maturity  he  portioned  them  from  the  property  of  the 
church.  Tbis  prolonged  yiolation  of  the  canons  attracted  the  atten- 
tion  of  Gregory  soon  after  bis  accession,  and  in  1076  he  informed 
William  that  he  had  deposed  the  offender.  William,  bowever,  saw 
fit  to  defend  the  scandal,  and  refused  to  receive  Evenus,  Abbot  of  St. 
Melanius,  whom  Gr^ory  had  appointed  as  a  successor.'  Judhael, 
indeed,  was  no  worse  than  bis  suffiragans.  For  tbree  generations  the 
diocese  of  Quimper  was  beld  by  father,  son,  and  grandson ;  wbile 
the  Bisbops  of  Rennes,  Yannes,  and  Nantes  were  openly  married, 
and  their  wives  enjoyed  the  recognized  rank  of  countesses,  as  an 
established  right.'  How  much  improvement  resulted  from  the  efforts 
of  Gregory  and  bis  légate  Hugh  may  be  estimated  from  the  descrip- 
tion,  in  general  terms,  of  the  iniquities  ascribed  to  the  Bretón  clergy, 
both  secular  and  regular,  in  the  early  part  of  the  next  century,  by 
Paschal  ü.  wben  granting  the  pallium  to  Baldric,  Arcbbisbop  of 
Dol.  All  classes  are  described  as  indulging  in  enormities  bateful  to 
God  and  man,  and  as  baying  no  besitation  in  setting  the  canons  at 
defiance.  In  Brítanny,  as  in  Wales  and  Spain,  the  centralizing 
influence  of  Rome  was  at  fault,  and  príestly  marriage  was  persevered 
in  long  after  it  had  been  abrogated  elsewhere.^ 

In  Flanders,  Gount  Robert  the  Frisian  and  Adela,  bis  mother,  were 
well  disposed  to  second  the  reformatory  measures  of  Gregory,  but, 

sineularly  impertinent  letter  addreBsed 
to  Leo  IX.  by  the  clergy  of  Nantea,  re- 
ñuing  to  receive  a  bishop  appointed  by 
him,  after  the  degradation  for  simony 
of  Prodicus  by  the  council  of  Bheixns 
in  1050  (Martene  Thesaur.  I.  172-8). 

*  Martene  Thesaur.  III.  882.  ^Had- 
dan  and  Stubbs  II.  96. 


*  Gaufridi  Gro88Í  Vit.  Bemardi  Ti- 
ronens.  c.  6  {{  51-54. 

*  Greffor.  VII.  Epist.  Bxtrav.  29.— 
EpÍBt.  m  Martene  Thesaur.  III.  871 

*  Boujoux,  Hist.  de  Bretagne,  II. 
98-99.  The  independence  affected  by 
the  Bretón  church  is  well  shown  in  a 
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doubting  their  right  to  eject  the  offenders,  they  applied  to  him,  in 
1076,  for  instructions.  His  answers  were  unequivocal,  urging  them 
to  the  moBt  prompt  and  summary  proceedings.^  The  spirit  in  which 
the  clergy  met  the  attack  was  manifeBted  by  the  incident  already 
descríbed,  when,  in  1077,  an  unfortonate  zealot  was  bumed  at  the 
stake  in  Cambrai  for  maintaining  the  propríety  of  the  papal  decretáis. 
The  same  disposition,  though  fortonately  leading  to  less  deplorable 
resnlts,  was  exhibited  in  Artois.  At  the  instance  of  Adela,  Robert, 
in  1072,  had  founded  the  Priory  of  Watten,  near  St.  Omer.  Despite 
this  powerñü  interest  and  patronage,  the  house  had  a  severo  struggle 
for  existence,  as  its  prior,  Otfrid,  lent  his  influence  to  support  the 
reform  and  to  enforce  the  decrees  of  Gregory.  Reproaches  and 
curses  were  showered  apon  the  infant  community,  and  it  was  openly 
threatened  with  fire  and  sword,  until  the  unfortonate  brethren  felt 
equally  insecure  within  their  walls  and  abroad.  At  length  the 
Countess  Adela  took  Otfrid  with  her  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  and 
there  the  holy  man  procured  from  Gregory  a  confirmation  of  the 
priyileges  of  his  house.  On  his  retum,  he  found  that  this  instrument 
only  made  the  persecution  more  vehement.  Accusations  of  all  kinds 
were  made  against  the  priory,  and  its  enemies  succeeded  in  causing 
the  brethren  to  be  brought  for  tríal  before  the  local  synod,  where  the 
production  of  the  papal  charter  was  ordered.  It  was  at  once  pro- 
nounced  a  forgery,  was  taken  away  by  forcé,  and  was  retained  by  the 
Bishop,  Drogo  of  Terouane,  in  spite  of  all  remonstrance.^ 

The  opposition  of  the  clergy  was  not  lessened  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  secular  authoríties  exercised  the  power  bestowed  upon 
them.  Count  Robert  saw  the  advantages  derivable  from  the  position 
of  affairs  and  seems  to  have  been  resolved  to  tum  it  thoroughly  to 
account.  Among  other  modes  adopted  was  that  of  the  ^'jus  spolii," 
by  which  he  seized  the  effects  of  dying  ecclesiastics,  tuming  their 
£ainilies  out  of  doors  and  disinheriting  the  heirs.  These  arbitrary 
proceedings  he  defended  on  the  ground  of  the  incontinence  of  the 
suflFerers,  boldly  declaring  that  wicked  priests  were  no  priests — as  if, 
groaned  the  indignant  clerks,  sinñil  men  were  not  men.'    In  1091, 


'  Gregor.  VII.  Regist.  Lib.  iv. 
Bpistt.  10,  11. 

'  Ebrardi  Chron.  Watineng.  cap. 
22-3.  Ebrard  was  a  contemporary,  a 
disciple  of  Otfrid,  and  therefore  his 
statement  of  tiie  motives  of  the  perse- 
cution is  entitled  to  credence. 


*  ^*  Addens  malos  sacerdotes  sacer- 
dotes non  esse,  acsi  peccator  homo 
non  esset  homo."  From  the  tenor  of 
Kobert's  defence  it  is  evident  that  it 
was  the  children  of  the  clerks  whom  he 
disinherited.  The  documents  are  in 
Wamkonig,  Hist.  de  Plandre,  I.  880-8 
(Bruxelles,  1B85). 
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the  Flemish  príests  complained  of  these  acts  to  Urban  II.,  and  he 
vainlj  endeayored  to  interfere  in  their  behalf.^  Finding  this  resource 
£sdl,  they  appealed  to  their  metropolitan,  Renaud,  Archbishop  of 
Bheims,  who  by  active  measures  succeeded  in  putting  an  end  to  the 
abose  in  1092. 

Amid  all  this  the  church  proved  powerless  to  enforce  its  laws,  and 
again  it  called  upon  the  feudal  authoríty  for  assistance— this  time  in 
a  manner  by  which  it  admitted  its  impotence  on  a  question  so  vital. 
In  1099,  Manasses  of  Rheims  held  a  provincial  synod  at  St.  Omer, 
which  instmcted  the  Goiint  of  Flanders,  Robert  the  Hierosolymitan, 
to  seize  the  wives  of  all  príests  who  after  ezcommunication  declined 
to  abandon  their  goilty  partners ;  and  in  this  he  was  not  to  ask  or 
wait  for  the  assent  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  The  stordy  Cru- 
sader  would  doubtless  have  carried  out  this  order  to  the  letter,  with 
all  its  attendant  cruelty  and  misery,  but  the  clergy  of  the  province 
nnited  in  remonstrances  so  vehement  that  Manasses  was  forced  to 
abandon  bis  position.  He  acoordingly  reqnested  Robert  on  no 
account  to  disturb  the  married  príests  and  their  wives,  or  to  permit 
his  nobles  to  do  so,  ezcept  when  assistance  was  demanded  by  the 
bishops.  He  acknowledged  the  injustice  he  had  committed  in  over- 
slaughing  the  constituted  authoríties  of  the  church,  and  deprecated 
the  rapiñe  and  spoliation  which  so  ill-advised  a  proceeding  might 
cause.  At  the  same  time  he  admonished  his  suffiragans  to  proceed 
vigorously  against  all  who  marríed  in  orders,  and  to  cali  on  the 
seigneuríal  power  to  coerce  those  who  should  prove  contumacious.* 

Harsh  and  violent  as  were  the  measures  thus  threatened,  there 
appears  to  have  been  extreme  hesitation  in  carrying  them  out.  A 
certain  clerk  known  as  Robert  of  Artois  committed  the  unpardonable 
indiscretion  of  marrying  a  widow,  and  openly  resisted  all  the  efforts 
of  his  bishop  to  reduce  him  to  obedience.  Not  only  his  oríginal 
crime,  but  his  subsequent  contumacious  rebellion  would  assuredly 
justify  the  severest  chastisement,  yet  both  the  secular  and  ecclesi- 
astical  powers  of  the  province  seem  to  have  been  at  fault,  for  it  was 
found  necessary  to  ask  the  interference  of  no  less  a  personage  than 
Richard,  Bishop  of  Albano,  then  enjoying  the  dignity  of  papal  légate 
in  Franco.  In  1104  the  légate  accordingly  addressed  the  Count  of 
Flanders  with  the  very  modérate  request  that  the  obstínate  rebel  and 
his  abettors  should  be  held  as  ezcommunicate  until  they  should  rec- 

1  Urbani  PP.  II.  Epist.  70.  «  Lambeit.  Atrebat.  Epist.  SO. 
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oncile  themselyes  to  their  bishop.  Robert  finally  appealed  to  Rome 
itself,  but  in  the  end  was  obliged  to  succumb.  Similar  was  the  csfle 
of  two  Artesian  deacons  who  reíused  to  abandon  their  wives  until 
Lambert,  the  bishop  of  Artois,  excommunicated  them,  when  they 
travelled  to  Rome  in  hopea  of  reconciliation  to  the  church.  Paflchal 
II.  absolved  them  on  their  taking  a  solemn  oath  apon  the  Gospels 
to  Uve  chastely  in  fiíture,  and  he  sent  them  back  to  Lambert  with 
instructions  to  keep  a  careful  watch  npon  them.^  These  cases,  which 
chance  to  remain  on  record,  show  how  obstinately  the  clergy  held 
to  their  wives  and  how  difficnlt  it  was  to  convince  them  that  the 
anthorities  of  the  church  were  determined  to  enforce  the  canons. 
We  therefore  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  Paschal  II.,  after  the  year 
1100,  writing  to  the  clergy  of  Teroaane,  ezpressing  his  astonishment 
that,  in  spite  of  so  many  decretáis  of  popes  and  canons  of  councils, 
they  Btill  adhered  to  their  consorts,  some  of  them  openly  and  some 
secretly.  To  remedy  this,  he  has  nothing  but  a  repetition  of  the 
oíd  threat  of  deprivation.* 

The  confusión  which  this  attempted  reformation  caused  in  Franco 
was  apparently  not  so  aggravated  as  we  have  seen  it  in  Germany, 
and  yet  it  was  sufficiently  señóos.  Guibert  de  Nogent  relates  that 
in  his  youth  commenced  the  persecution  of  the  married  priests  by 
Rome,  when  a  cousin  of  his,  a  layman  of  flagrant  and  excessive 
licentiousness,  made  himself  conspicuous  by  his  attacks  on  the  fidl- 
ings  of  the  clergy.  The  femily  were  anxious  to  próvido  for  young 
Chiibert,  who  was  destined  to  the  church,  and  the  cousin  used  his 
influence  with  the  patrón  of  a  benéfico  to  oust  the  married  incumbent 
and  bestow  the  preferment  on  Guibert.  The  priest  thus  forcibly 
ejected  abandoned  neither  his  wife  ñor  his  íunctions,  but  relieved  his 
mind  by  excommunicating  every  day,  in  the  Mass,  Guibert's  mother 
and  all  her  iamily,  until  the  good  woman*s  fears  were  so  excited  that 
she  abandoned  the  prebend  which  she  had  obtained  with  so  much 
labor.'  We  can  readily  conceive  this  incident  to  be  a  type  of  what 
was  occurring  in  every  comer  of  the  kingdom,  when,  in  an  age  of 
brute  forcé,  the  reverence  which  was  the  only  defence  of  the  priest- 
hood  was  partially  destroyed,  and  the  people  hardly  knew  whether 


1  Lambert.  Atrebat.  Epist.  84— Pas-  I     »  Paschalis  PP.  II.  Epiat.  415. 
Chalis  PP.  II.   Epist.  184. — Lambert.       .  ^   .v  _^    -kt     .         ^    ^     -rr..     « 
EpiBt.  apud  Balu/et  Mansi  II.  160.      '    .*  ^'^^  NoT.ogent.  de  Vita  Sua 

*^        '^  I  Liio.  1.  cap.  vil. 
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they  were  to  adore  their  pastora  as  representatives  of  God  or  to 
dread  them  as  the  powerñd  ministers  of  eTÍl. 


When  the  religioiis  ardor  of  Enrope  rose  to  the  wild  excitem^t 
that  cobninated  in  the  Cmsades,  and  Pope  Urban  II.  astutely 
arailed  himself  of  the  movement  to  place  the  chnrch  in  possession 
of  a  stronger  influence  over  the  minds  of  men  than  it  had  ever 
before  enjoyed,  it  was  to  no  parpóse  that  the  great  oouncil  of  Cler- 
mont,  in  1095,  took  the  opportonily  to  proclaim  in  the  most  solemn 
xnanner  the  necessity  of  p^ect  pnrity  in  ministers  of  the  altar,  to 
denonnce  irrevocable  expulsión  for  contravention  of  the  role,  and  to 
forbid  the  children  of  ecclesiastics  from  entering  the  chnrch  except 
as  monks  or  canons.^  It  was  the  weightiest  exposition  of  church 
discipline,  and  was  promolgated  nnder  circomstances  to  give  it  the 
widest  pnblicity  and  the  highest  anthority.  Tet,  within  a  few  years, 
we  find  Goalo,  Bishop  of  Paris,  applying  to  Ivo  of  Ghartres  for 
adyice  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done  with  a  canon  of  his  church  who 
had  recently  married,  and  Ivo  in  reply  recommending  as  a  safe 
course  that  the  marríage  be  held  valid,  but  that  the  offender  be 
relieved  of  his  stipend  and  functions.'  His  answer,  moreover,  is 
written  in  a  singularly  undecided  tone,  and  an  elabórate  argument 
is  presented  as  though  the  matter  were  still  open  to  discussion, 
although  Ivo's  laboríous  compilations  of  the  canon  law  show  that 
he  was  thoroughly  fiuniliar  with  the  ancient  discipline  which  the 
depravity  of  his  generation  had  rendered  obsoleto.^  Hardly  less 
significant  is  anodier  epistle  in  which  Ivo  calis  the  attention  of 
Daimbert,  Archbishop  of  Sens,  to  the  conduct  of  one  of  his  digni- 
taries  who  publicly  maintained  two  concubines  and  was  preparing  to 
marry  a  third.  He  urges  Daimbert  to  put  an  end  to  the  scandal, 
and  suggests  that  if  he  is  unable  to  accomplish  it  single-handed,  he 
should  summon  two  or  three  of  his  suffragans  to  his  assistance.^ 
Either  of  these  instances  is  a  sufficient  oonfession  of  the  utter  fdtility 
of  the  ceaseless  exertions  which  for  half  a  century  the  church  had 
been  making  to  enforce  her  discipline.     Ñor,  perhaps,  can  her  ill- 


1  Concil.  Claromont.  can.  9, 10,  26. 

In  Lent  of  the  following  year  (1096) 
ürban  caused  these  canons  to  be  re- 
ccived  by  a  provincial  oouncil  held 
under  his  auspices  at  Touib. — Bemald. 
Ck)n8tant.  ann.  1096. 


•  Ivon.  Camot  Epist.  218. 

»  Ivon.  Decret.  P.  vi.  c.  60  sqq.- 
Panorm.  Lib.  iii.  c.  84  sqq. 

*  Ivon.  Epist.  200. 
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success  be  wondered  at  when  we  consider  how  unworthy  were  the 
hands  to  which  was  frequently  intrusted  the  administering  of  the 
law  and  the  laxity  of  opinión  which  yiewed  the  worst  transgressions 
with  indulgence.  The  archdeaoons  were  the  officials  to  whom  was 
Bpedally  confided  the  supervisión  over  sacerdotal  moráis,  and  yet, 
when  a  man  occupying  that  responsible  position,  like  Aldebert  of 
Le  Mans,  publicly  surrounded  himself  with  a  harem,  and  took  no 
shame  from  the  resulting  crowd  of  offspring,  so  little  did  his  conduct 
shock  the  sensibilities  of  the  age  that  he  waa  elevated  to  the  episcopal 
chair,  and  only  the  stem  voice  of  Ivo  could  be  heard  reproving  the 
measureless  scandal.^ 


Equal  looseness  pervaded  the  monastic  establishments.  Hildebert, 
Bishop  of  Le  Mans,  made  numeróos  fruitless  attempts  to  restore 
discipline  in  the  celebrated  abbey  of  Euron,  the  monks  of  which 
indulged  in  the  grossest  licentiousness,  and  successfully  defied  his 
power  until  he  was  obliged  to  appeal  to  the  papal  légate  for  assist- 
ance.'  Albero  of  Yerdun,  añer  fruitless  attempts  to  reform  the 
monastery  of  St.  Paul,  in  his  episcopal  city,  was  obliged  to  tum  out 
the  monks  by  forcé  and  replace  them  with  Premonstratensians,  who 
were  then  in  the  fiíU  ardor  of  their  new  discipline.*  The  description 
which  Ivo  of  Chartres  gives  of  the  convent  of  St.  Fara  shows  a  pro- 
miscuous  and  shameless  prostitution,  on  the  part  of  the  nuns  of  that 
institution,  even  more  degrading.^  Instances  like  these  could  be 
almost  indefinitely  multiplied,  such  as  that  of  St.  Mary  of  Argen- 
tueil,  reformed  by  Heloise,  the  great  foundation  of  St.  Denis,  previ- 
ous  to  the  abbacy  of  Suger,  and  that  of  St.  Gildas  de  Ruys  in 
Britanny,  as  described  by  Abelard;*  who,  moreover,  depicts  the 
nuns  of  the  period,  in  general  terms,  as  abandoned  to  the  most 
hideous  licentiousness — those  who  were  good-looking  prostituting 


^  Quod  ultra  modum  laxaveris  ñ*ena 
pudiciti»,  in  tantum  ut  post  acceptum 
archidiaconatum,  accubante  lateribiu 
tui8  plebe  miüiercularum,  multam 
genueris  plebem  puerorum  et  puella- 
rum.—Ibid.  Epist.  277. 

>  £st  etiam  eis  publica  et  inexpug- 
nabilis  cum  mulieribus  familiarítas, 
quibus  illiB,  promissis  et  prsemissis 
obligatae  munusculis,  dies  iniquitatis 
et  noctes  infamifle  vindicare  compro- 
bantur. — Hildebert.  Cenoman.  Epist. 
88  (Lib.  II.  Epist.  25). 


•  Hist.  Epiac.  Verdunens.  (D'Achery 
Spicileg.  lí.  264). 

*  Audivi  turpissimam  famam  de 
monasterio  Sanct»  Far»,  quod  jam 
non  locus  sanctimonialium  sed  mulie- 
rum  díBmonialium  prostibulum  dicen- 
dum  est|  corpora  sua  ad  turpes  usus 
omni  generi  nominum  prostituentium. 
—Ivon.  Epist.  70. 

»  Martene  Thesaur.  T.  V.  p.  1142-8. 
— Honorii  PP.  II.  Epist.  91.— Guill. 
Nangis  ann.  1128,  1124. 
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themselves  for  hire,  those  who  were  not  so  fortúnate  hiring  men  to 

gratify  their  pasBÍons,  while  the  older  oneB,  who  had  passed  the  age 

of  Inst,  acted  as  procnresses.^     Innocent  III.  may  therefore  be 

absolved  firom  the  charge  of  ezaggeration  when,  in  ordering  the 

reform  of  the  nuns  of  St.  Agatha,  he  alludes  to  their  convent  as  a 

brothel  which  infected  with  its  evil  reputation  the  whole  country 

around  it.*    A  contemporary  chronicler  records  as  a  matter  of  special 

iv'onder  that  John  of  Salisbury,  Bishop  of  Ghartres,  forced  his  canons 

to  live  in  cloisters  according  to  the  Rule  of  St.  Augustin;  and  he 

adds  that,  stimulated  b y  this  example,  his  únele,  John  of  Lisieuz,  and 

his  successor,  Geofirey  of  Chartres,  attempted  the  same  reform,  but 

without  success.'    It  is  true  that  some  partial  reform  was  effected  by 

St.  Bemard,  but  the  austerities  of  the  new  orders  founded  by  enthu- 

siasts  like  him  and  St.  Bruno,  Robert  d'Arbrissel  and  St.  Norbert, 

did  not  cure  the  ineradicable  vices  of  the  older  establishments. 

With  such  examples  before  us,  it  is  not  difficult  to  believe  the  truth 
of  the  denunciations  with  which  the  celebrated  Raoul  of  Poitiers, 
whose  fiery  zeal  gained  for  him  the  distinctive  appellation  of  Ardens, 
lashed  the  vices  of  his  fellows ;  ñor  can  we  conclude  that  it  was  mere 
rhetorical  amplification  which  led  him  to  declare  that  the  clergy,  who 
should  be  models  for  their  flocks,  were  more  shameless  and  aban- 
doned  than  those  whose  lives  it  was  their  duty  to  guide.^  Peter 
Cantor,  indeed,  deplores  the  superiority  of  the  laity  to  the  clergy 
as  the  greatest  injury  that  afflicted  the  church.' 

The  natural  result  of  such  a  state  of  moráis  was  the  prevalence  of 
the  hereditary  principie  against  which  the  church  had  so  long  and  so 
perseveringly  striven.  How  completely  this  came  to  be  regarded  as 
a  matter  of  course,  is  shown  by  a  contemporary  charter  to  the  ancient 
monastery  of  Béze,  by  which  a  priest  named  Germain,  on  entering  it 
bestowed  upon  it  his  holding,  consisting  of  certain  specified  tithes. 

^  P.  Abselardi  Sermo  xxix.  i  sacerdotes   quid    dicemus    qui    csterís 

•  Bull.  Pontif.  No.  ixiii.  ap.  Hahnii  \  ^^!^^oT,.^\^^£^!t^^ 


to  the  reformation  of  the  nuns  of  Laon, 
see  Guill.  de  Nangis  ann.  1128. 

'  Roberti  de  Monte  Chron.  ann.  1148. 

*  Nonne  qui  nocentes  deberemus 
absolvere,  eis  malo  exemplo  nocemus  ? 
Konne  qui  deberemus  poUutos  lavare, 
vitiorum  nostrorum    contagione    alios 


num  gradu  saceidotalis  ordinis  celsi- 
ores  cseteris  videamur,  tamen  cseteris 
inferiores  vita  moríbusque  iacemus? 
Kadulph.  Ardent.  T.  II.  P.  ii.  Homil. 
25.— See  also  Homil.  21. 

^  Nihil  enim  est  quo  magis  Isadatur 
Ecclesia  quam  quod  laicos  videt  esse 
meliores    clericis.  —  Pet.    Cant.  Verb. 


poUuimus? Sed  nos,  hodie  indigni :  Abbreviat.  cap.  Ivii. 
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This  deed  of  gift  is  carefiíl  to  declare  the  assent  of  the  sons  of  the 
donor,  showing  that  the  title  of  the  monastery  wotdd  not  have  been 
oonsidered  good  as  against  the  claims  of  Germain's  descendants  had 
they  not  joined  in  the  conveyance.^  Even  as  late  as  1202  we  find 
Innocent  III.  endeavoring  to  put  a  stop  to  the  hereditary  trans- 
mission  of  benéficos  in  the  bishopríc  of  Toul,  where  it  was  practised 
to  an  eztent  which  showed  how  little  impression  had  as  yet  been 
made  by  the  unceasing  efforts  of  the  last  hnndred  and  fiñy  years.' 

When  in  the  presence  of  so  stifi'-necked  and  evil  disposed  a  genera- 
tion,  all  human  efforts  seemed  unavailing  to  secare  respect  for  the 
canons  of  councils  and  decretáis  of  popes,  we  need  scarcely  wonder  if 
recourse  was  had  to  the  miraculons  agencies  which  so  often  proved 
efficacious  in  subduing  the  minds  of  men.  Wondrous  stories,  accord- 
ingly,  were  not  wanting,  to  show  how  offended  Heaven  sometimes 
gaye  in  this  world  a  foretaste  of  the  wrath  to  come,  awaiting  those 
who  lived  in  habitual  disregard  of  the  teachings  of  the  church.  Thus 
Peter  the  Venerable  relates  with  much  unction  how  a  priest,  who 
had  abandoned  himself  to  camal  indulgences,  died  amid  the  horrors 
of  anticipated  hell-fire.  Visible  to  him  alone,  the  demons  chuckling 
around  his  death-bed  heated  the  frying-pan  of  buming  fat  in  which 
he  was  incontinently  to  be  plunged,  while  a  drop  flying  from  the 
sputtering  mass  seared  him  to  the  bone,  as  a  dreadíul  material  sign 
that  his  agony  was  not  the  distempered  imagining  of  a  tortured 
conscience.  A  miracle  equally  significant  wrung  a  confession  of  his 
weakness  from  the  Dean  of  Minden  in  1167.* 

If  Heaven  thus  miraculously  manifested  its  anger,  it  was  equally 
ready  to  welcome  back  the  repentant  sinner.  In  the  first  energy  of 
the  reforms  of  St.  Bemard,  a  priest  entered  the  abbey  of  Clairvaux. 
The  rigor  of  the  Cistercian  discipline  wore  out  his  enthusiasm ;  he 
fled  from  the  convent,  retumed  to  his  parish,  and,  according  to  the 
general  custom,  ("sicut  multis  consuetudinis  est")  took  to  himself  a 
concubine,  and  soon  saw  a  family  increasing  around  him.  The  holy 
St.  Bemard  chanced  to  pass  that  way  and  accepted  the  príest's  warm 
hospitality  without  recognizing  him.  When  the  Saint  was  ready  to 
depart  in  the  morning  he  found  that  his  host  was  absent  performing 


*  Hoc  totum  factum  est  rogatu  Ger- 
mani  presbyteri,  ñliorumque  ejus,  qui 
poet  inde  noBter  effectus  est  mona- 
chus.  —  Chron.  Besuens.  Chart.  de 
tenement.  Germán,  presbyt. 


«  Innocent.  PP.  III.  Regest.  v.  67. 

•  Petri  Venerab.  de  Mirac.  Lib.  i. 
c.  26. — Chron.  Episc.  Mindens.  c.  26. 


CALIXTÜ8    II. 
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fais  ñinctions  in  the  chorch,  and,  taming  to  one  of  the  children,  he 
aent  him  with  a  message  to  his  father.  Thoogh  the  child  had  been 
a  deaf-mute  from  birth,  he  promptly  performed  the  errand.  Roused 
by  the  miracle  to  a  sense  of  his  iniquity,  the  apostate  roshed  to  the 
Saint,  threw  himself  at  his  feet,  confessed  who  he  was,  and  entreated 
to  be  taken  back  to  the  monastery.  St.  Bemard  tonched  by  his 
repentance,  promised  to  cali  for  him  on  his  retam.  To  this  the 
príest  objected,  on  the  gronnd  that  he  might  die  during  the  interval, 
\mt  was  comforted  with  the  assoranoe  that  if  he  died  in  such  a  frame 
of  mind,  he  wonld  be  received  by  Grod  as  a  monk.  When  St.  Bemard 
retomed,  the  repentant  sinner  was  dead.  Inqniring  as  to  the  cere- 
monies  of  his  interment,  he  was  told  that  the  oorpse  had  been  buríed 
in  its  príestly  garments;  wherenpon  he  ordered  the  grave  to  be 
opened,  and  it  was  fonnd  arrayed,  not  in  its  funeral  robes,  but  in  fhll 
Cistercian  habit  and  tonsure,  showing  that  Groa  had  fiílfilled  the 
promises  made  in  his  name.^ 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  Gallican  chorch  when,  in  1119, 
Caliztns  II.  stepped  from  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Yienne  to  the 
chair  of  St.  Peter.  His  first  great  object  was  to  end  the  quarrel 
with  the  empire  on  the  subject  of  investitares,  the  Ticissitudes  of 
which  rendered  the  papacy  at  the  time  of  his  accession  an  exile  from 
Italy ;  his  second  was  to  carry  out  the  reforms  so  long  and  so  frnit- 
lessly  nrged  by  his  predecessors.  To  accomplish  both  these  results 
he  lost  no  time  in  summoning  a  great  oouncil  to  assemble  at  Rheims, 
and  when  it  met  in  November,  1119,  no  lessthan  fifteen  archbishops, 
more  than  two  hundred  bishops,  and  numeróos  abbots  responded  to 
the  cali,  representing  Italy,  France,  Aquitaine,  Spain,  Germany,  and 
England.  The  attempted  reconciliation  with  the  Emperor  Henry  V. 
failed,  but  the  vices  and  corruptions  of  the  church  were  vigorously 
attacked  and  stemly  prohibited  for  the  future.  All  commerce  with 
concubinos  or  wives  was  positively  forbidden  under  pain  of  depriya- 
tion  of  benéfico  and  function.  No  choice  was  granted  the  offender, 
for  continuance  in  his  sin  after  expulsión  was  punishable  with  excom- 
munication ;  and  the  hereditary  transmission  of  ecciesiastical  dignities 
and  property  was  strictly  prohibited.*    Whether  it  was  the  lofty 

asticas  dignitates  yel  beneficia  cuilibet, 
quaai  hereditario  jure,  derelinquat." 
Calixtus  had  already  caused  this  pro- 
yision  to  be  adopted  by  the  council  of 
Toulouse,  held  in  the  previous  June 
(Concil.  Tolosan.  ann.  1119  can.  8). 


*  S.  Bemardi  Yitm  Prim»  Lib.  vii. 
cap.  xxi. 

'  Concil.  Kemens.  ann.  1119  can. 
4,  6. — "  Nullus  episcopus,  nullus  pre6> 
byter,  nullus  omnino  de  clero  ecclesi- 
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character  of  the  new  pope,  his  rojal  blood  and  French  extraction,  or 
whether  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion  impreesed  men's  minds,  it  is 
not  eaay  now  to  guess,  but  unquestionablj  these  proceedings  pro- 
duced  greater  effect  upon  the  Transalpine  churches  than  an y  previous 
efforts  of  the  Holy  See.  GaUztus  was  long  r^arded  as  the  real 
author  of  sacerdotal  oelibacy  in  France,  and  his  memory  has  been 
embalmedin  the  jingling  verses  which  express  the  dissatisfaction  and 
spite  of  the  clergy,  deprived  of  their  ancestral  privil^es. 

O  bone  Galliste,  nunc  clerus  odit  te  ,* 

Olim  presbyteri  poterant  uioribus  uti ; 

Hoc  detnixisti  quando  tu  papa  fiíistí, 

Ergo  tuum  festum  nunquam  celebratur  honestum.^ 

Calixtos  was  not  a  man  to  rest  half  way,  ñor  was  he  content  with 
an  empty  promise  of  obedience.  Under  the  pressure  of  his  influence, 
the  French  prelates  found  themselves  obliged  to  take  measares  for 
the  yigorous  enforcement  of  the  canons.  What  those  measures  were, 
and  the  disposition  with  which  they  were  received,  may  be  under- 
stood  from  the  resultant  proceedings  in  Normandy.  Geoffrey, 
Archbishop  of  Rouen,  on  leaving  the  council  of  Rheims,  promptly 
called  a  synod,  which  assembled  ere  the  month  was  out.  The  canon 
prohibiting  female  intercourse  roused  abhorrence  and  resistance 
among  his  clergy,  and  they  inveighed  loudly  against  the  innovation. 
Geoffrey  singled  out  one  who  rendered  hhnself  particularly  prominent 
in  the  tumult,  and  caused  him  to  be  seized  and  cast  into  prison ; 
then,  leaving  the  church,  he  called  in  his  guards,  whom,  with  acute 
anticipation  of  trouble,  he  had  posted  in  readiness.  The  rude 
soldiery  fell  upon  the  unarmed  priests,  some  of  whom  promptly 
escaped ;  the  rest,  grasping  what  weapons  they  could  fínd,  made  a 
gallant  resistance,  and  succeeded  in  beating  back  the  assailants.  A 
mob  speedily  coUected,  which  took  sides  with  the  archbishop.  Assisted 
by  this  unexpected  reinforcement,  the  guards  again  forced  their  way 
into  the  church,  where  they  beat  and  maltreated  the  unfortunate 
clerks  to  their  heart's  content;  when,  as  the  chronicler  quaintly 
observes,  the  synod  broke  up  in  confusión,  and  the  members  fled 
without  awaiting  the  archiepiscopal  benediction.' 


^  Cujas  quotes  these  verses  as  still 
current  in  nis  day,  and  attributes  to 
the   efforts  of   Caliztus    the    suppres- 


sion  of  sacerdotal  marriage  in  France. 
(G-iannone,  Apología,  c.  xiv.) 

»  Oideric.  Vital.    P.   ni.   Lib. 
c.  18. 


Zll. 


EFFECTS    OF    THE    KEFORMATION. 
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The  immediate  effect  of  the  reformatíon  thus  inaagurated  maj 
perhaps  be  jtidged  with  snfficient  accuracy  by  the  story  of  Abelard 
and  Heloise,  which  occorred  about  this  period.  That  Abelard  was  a 
canon  when  that  immortal  love  aróse,  was  not,  in  such  a  state  of 
moráis,  anj  impediment  to  the  gratification  of  his  passion,  ñor  did  it 
diminish  the  satisíaction  of  the  canon  Fulbert  at  the  marriage  of  his 
niece,  for  such  marriages,  as  yet,  were  yalid  by  ecclesiastical  law. 
In  her  marvellous  self-abn^ation,  however,  Heloise  recognized  that 
while  the  íact  of  his  openly  keeping  a  mistress,  and  acknowledging 
Astrolabins  as  his  illegitimate  son,  would  be  no  bar  to  his  preferment, 
and  would  leave  open  to  him  a  career  equal  to  the  wildest  dreams  of 
his  ambition,  yet  to  admit  that  he  had  sanctified  their  love  by 
marriage,  and  had  repaired,  as  íar  as  possible,  the  wrong  which  he 
had  committed,  would  ruin  his  prospects  forever.  In  a  worldly  point 
of  yiew  it  was  better  for  him,  as  a  churchman,  to  have  the  reputation 
of  shameless  immorality  than  that  of  a  loving  and  pious  husband ; 
and  this  was  so  evidently  a  matter  of  course  that  she  willingly  sacri- 
ficed  everything,  and  practised  every  deceit,  that  he  might  be  con- 
sidered  a  reckless  libertino,  who  had  refused  her  the  only  reparation 
in  his  power.  Such  was  the  standard  of  moráis  created  by  the 
church,  and  such  were  the  conclusions  inevitably  drawn  from  them. 

Ñor  were  these  conclusions  erroneous,  if  we  may  judge  by  an 
incident  of  the  period.  An  archdeacon  of  AngoulSme  had  com- 
mitted the  unpardonable  crime  of  seducing  the  abbess  of  a  convent 
in  the  district  under  his  charge.  When  the  results  of  the  amour 
could  be  no  longer  concealed,  and  the  Count  of  AngoulSme  ventured 
to  remonstrate  with  Gérard,  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  that  worthy 
prelate  protected  the  offender  by  dismissing  the  charge  with  a  filthy 
jest.  Yet  so  far  was  Gérard  from  forfeiting  the  respect  of  his  con- 
temporaries  by  this  laxity,  that  he  was  soon  afterwards  appointed 
papal  légate.^  Somewhat  similar  is  the  conclusión  to  be  drawn  from 
an  occurrence  about  the  same  time  in  the  diocese  of  Gomminges, 
where  a  deacon  was  entangled  in  a  guilty  connection  and  was  sum- 
moned  with  his  paramour  before  the  bishop,  St.  Bertrand.  The 
reproof  of  the  holy  man  reduced  the  deacon  to  contrition,  but  the 
woman  was  defiant.  He  escaped  punishment,  while  she  was  seized 
by  demons  and  expired  on  the  spot.* 


^   Amulf.  Lexoviens.  de  Schismate 
cap.  I.  II.  (D'Achery  I.  153). 


'  Vit.  S.  Bertrandi  Convenar.  No. 
18,  14  (Martene  Ampliss.  Collect.  VI. 
1028). 
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Tet  there  are  evidences  that  the  efforts  of  Galixtus,  and  of  the 
fathers  whose  assembled  authority  was  concentrated  at  Rheims,  did 
not  by  any  means  eradicate  a  custom  which  had  now  become 
traditíonal.  Soon  afterwards  King  Louis-le-Gros,  ín  grantdng  a 
charter  to  the  chorch  of  St.  Comelius  at  Compiégne,  felt  it  necessary 
to  accompanj  the  privileges  bestowed  with  a  restriction,  worded  as 
though  it  were  a  novelty,  to  the  effect  that  those  in  holy  orders  con- 
nected  with  the  foundation  should  have  no  wives — a  condition  which 
shows  how  little  confidenoe  existed  in  the  mind  of  the  sagacious 
prinoe  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  canons  so  portentioosly  promulgated 
bj  the  rolers,  and  so  energeticallj  resisted  by  the  mled.^  That  he 
was  justified  in  this  lack  of  confidence  is  evident  when  we  see, 
further  on  in  the  century,  an  epistle  of  Alexander  III.,  undated, 
but  probably  written  about  1170,  compUüning  of  the  canons  of  St. 
Ursmar  and  Antoin  who  openly  kept  concubines  in  their  houses, 
while  some  of  them  did  not  hesitate  to  marry ;'  while  as  late  as 
1212  a  council  of  París  was  obliged  to  adopt  canons  forbidding  clerks 
married  in  the  lower  orders  to  hold  parishes  while  retaining  their 
wives,  and  suspending  from  benéfico  and  fonctions  all  those  who 
marry  while  in  holy  orders.* 

^  üt  clerici  ejuBdem  ecclesi»  sicut ,  ducendi    uxores.  —  Du    Oange,    s.    v. 


usque  modo  yixenmt  permaneant ;  hoc 
tamen  pnscipimus  ut  presbyterí,  dia- 
coni,  subdiaconi  nullatenus  deinceps 
uxores  concubinas  habeant;  casteri 
yero  cujuscumque  ordinis  clerici  prop- 
ter   fomicationemí  licentiam   haoeant 


Concubina. 

«  Epist.  Alex.  PP.  III.  in  Martene 
Ampliss.  C!ollect.  II.  794. 

'  Concil.  París,  ann.  1212  can.  xvi., 
xviii.  (Ibid.  VII.  99). 
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We  haye  already  seen  what  was  the  condition  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
church  when  William  the  Manzer  overran  the  island  with  his  horde 
of  adventurers.  Making  all  due  allowance  for  the  &ct  that  our 
authorities  are  mostly  of  the  class  whose  inclination  would  lead  them 
to  misrepresent  the  conquered  and  to  exaggerate  the  improvement 
attríbutable  to  the  conquest,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  standard 
of  morality  was  extremely  low,  and  that  the  clergy  were  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  the  laity  in  purity  of  Ufe  or  devotion  to  their 
sacred  calling. 

If  the  reformatory  efforts  of  the  popes  had  not  penetrated  into  the 
kingdom  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that 
thej  wonld  excite  attention  amid  the  turmoil  attendant  upon  the 
settlement  of  the  new  order  of  political  afiairs  and  the  división  of 
the  spoils  among  the  conquerors.  Accordingly,  even  the  yigilanoe 
of  Gregory  Vil.  appears  to  have  virtually  oyerlooked  the  distant 
land  of  Britain,  conscions,  no  doubt,  that  his  efforts  wonld  be  rain, 
even  though  the  inflnence  of  Rome  had  been  freely  thrown  upon  the 
side  of  the  Norman  invader,  and  had  been  of  no  little  assistance  to 
him  in  his  preparations  for  the  desperate  enterprise.  In  fact,  though 
William  saw  fit  to  aid  in  the  suppression  of  matrimony  among  the 
priests  of  his  hereditary  dominions,  and  had  thereby  eamed  the 
grateful  praises  of  Gregory  himself,'  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
regarded  the  moráis  of  his  new  subjects  as  worthy  of  any  special 
attention.  It  is  true  that  in  his  system  of  transferríng  all  power 
from  the  subject  to  the  dominant  race,  when  Saxon  bishops  were  to 
be  ejected  and  their  places  fiUed  with  his  own  creatures,  it  was  neces- 
sary  for  him  to  effect  his  purpose  in  a  canonical  way,  and  to  procure 


Giegor.  vil.  Regist.  Lib.  ix.  Epist.  6. 
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the  degradation  of  his  victims  bj  the  church  itself,  aa  it  was  impos- 
sible  for  him  to  lay  unhallowed  hands  upon  their  consecrated  heads, 
or  to  remove  prelates  from  their  sees  on  questions  of  mere  political 
expediency.  To  accomplish  this,  the  scandals  and  irregularities  of 
their  lives  afforded  the  promptest  and  most  effective  excuse,  and  it 
was  freely  used.  The  vigor  with  which  these  changes  were  carried 
into  effect  is  visible  in  tíie  synods  of  Winchester  and  Windsor  in 
1070,  where  numerous  bishops  and  abbots  were  deprived  on  varióos 
pleas ;  and  the  character  of  the  prelates  removed  may  be  assumed 
from  the  description  of  the  Bishop  of  Litchfield  (Chester)  by  Lan- 
franc,  in  a  letter  of  the  same  year  to  Alexander  II.,  where  his  public 
maintenance  of  wife  and  children  is  alleged,  in  addition  to  other 
crimes  of  which  he  was  accused.^  Though  a  puritan,  like  Lanfranc, 
bred  in  the  asceticism  of  the  Abbey  of  Bec,  might  seek  to  enforce 
the  canons  in  an  individual  case,  as  when  he  orders  Ar&stus,  Bishop 
of  Thetford,  to  degrade  a  deacon  who  refused  to  part  with  his  wife,^ 
yet  that  no  general  effort  was  made  to  effect  a  reform  in  the  ranks  of 
the  clergy  is  evident  from  an  epistle  addressed  in  1071  to  William 
by  Alexander  II.,  in  which,  while  praising  his  zeal  in  suppressing 
the  heresy  of  simony,  and  exhorting  him  to  fresh  exertion  in  the 
good  work,  no  mention  whatever  is  made  of  the  kindred  error  of 
Nicolitism,  which  is  usually  inseparable  in  the  papal  diatribes  of  the 
period.^  Equally  conclusive  is  the  fact  that  when,  in  1075,  Lanlranc 
held  a  national  council  in  London  for  the  purpose  of  reforming  the 
English  church,  canons  were  passed  to  restrain  simony,  to  prevent 
incestuous  marriages,  and  to  effect  other  needfrd  changes,  but  noth- 
ing  was  said  respecting  sacerdotal  marriage,  at  that  time  the  princi- 
pal object  of  Gregory's  vigorous  measures.^ 

How  thoroughly,  indeed,  clerical  marriage  and  the  hereditary 
descent  of  benéficos  was  received  as  legitímate  by  common  consent 
is  manifested  by  a  case  quoted  by  Gamden  from  the  MS.  records  of 
the  Abbey  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  of  Shrewsbury.  Under  the 
Conqueror,  Roger  de  Montgomery  in  founding  that  house  bestowed 
upon  it  the  church  of  St.  Gregory,  subject  to  the  Ufe  estáte  of  the 
canons  then  holding  it,  whose  prebends  as  they  died  should  fall  within 
the  gift  of  the  monks.     The  children  of  the  canons,  however,  dis- 


*  Roger  of  Hoveden.   ann.    1070.—  I     «  Alexand.  II.  Epist.  88. 
Barón.  Annal.  ann.  1070  No.  26.  |     ,  ^.jj^.^^   ^^^^.^    ^^^    ^^^^    j 

»  Lanfrand  Epist.  xxi.  |  ^68. 
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puted  the  gift,  claimed  that  they  had  a  right  to  their  fathers'  hold- 
ings,  and  actaally  gave  rise  to  a  great  lawsuit  to  defend  their 
poflition.^ 


The  first  steps  to  check  the  irregolarities  of  the  príesthood  appear 
to  have  been  taken  in  1076,  at  the  council  of  Winchester,  and  the 
extreme  tenderness  there  displayed  bj  Lanfiranc  for  the  weakness  of 
his  flock  shows  how  necessary  was  the  utmost  caution  in  treating  a 
question  evidently  new,  and  one  which  depríved  the  English  clergy 
of  a  príyilege  to  which  no  taint  of  goilt  had  previously  been  attached. 
We  have  seen  by  the  instance  related  above  that  when  Lanfiranc 
could  act  according  to  his  own  convictions,  he  was  inclined  to  enforce 
the  absoluto  role  of  celibacy,  and  we  may  therefore  conclude  that  on 
this  occasion  he  was  overmled  by  the  convictions  of  his  brother  pre- 
lates  that  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  obedience.  All  that  the  council 
would  venture  upon  was  a  general  declaration  against  the  wives  of 
men  in  orders,  and  it  permitted  parish  príests  to  retain  their  con- 
sorts,  contenting  itself  with  forbidding  futuro  marriages,  and  enjoin- 
ing  on  the  bishops  that  they  should  thereafter  ordain  no  one  in  the 
diaconate  or  príesthood  without  a  pledge  not  to  marry  in  fdture.' 

Such  legislation  could  only  be  irrítating  and  inconclusive.  It 
abandoned  the  principie  for  which  Rome  had  been  contending,  and 
thus  its  spirít  of  worldly  temporizing  deprived  it  of  all  respect  and 
influence.  Obedience  to  it  could  be  therefore  invoked  on  no  higher 
ground  than  that  of  an  arbitrary  and  unjustifiable  command,  and 
accordingly  it  received  so  small  a  share  of  attention  that  when,  some 
twenty-six  years  later,  the  holy  Anselm,  at  the  great  council  of  Lon- 
don  in  1102,  endeavored  to  enforce  the  reform,  the  restríctions  which 
he  ordered  were  exclaimed  against  as  unheard  of  novelties,  which, 
being  impossible  to  human  nature,  could  only  result  in  indiscriminate 


1  Gamden'B  Brítannia,  Tit.  Shropp- 
shire. 

'  Decretumque  est  ut  nullus  canoni- 
cus  uxorem  habeat.  Sacerdotes  vero 
in  castellifl  vel  in  vicis  habitantes, 
habentes  uxores  non  cogantur  ut  di- 
mittant;  non  habentes  interdicantur 
ut  habeant ;  et  deinceps  caven  tur  epis- 
copi  ut  sacerdotes  vel  diáconos  non 
prsesumant    ordinare,  nisi    prius   pro- 


flteantur   ut   uxores    non   habeant.— 
Wilkins  I.  867. 

Polydor  Vireil  describes  a  council 
of  London  hela  by  Lanfranc  in  1078, 
in  which — **Ante  omnia  mores  sacer- 
dotum  parum  purí  quamproxime  po- 
tuit,  ad  priscorum  patrum  regulam 
revocati  sunt,  estque  illis  in  poeterum 
tempus  recte  vivendi  modus  prsescrip- 
tus ''  (Angl.  Hist.  Lib.  ix.) ;  but  he  has 
evidently  mixed  together  the  proceed- 
ings  of  various  synods. 
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vice,  bringing  disgrace  upon  the  church.^  The  tenor  of  the  canons 
of  this  council,  indeed,  provee  that  the  previous  injunctíons  had  been 
utterly  disregarded.  At  the  same  time  they  manifest  a  much  stronger 
determination  to  eradicate  the  evil,  though  they  are  still  far  more 
lenient  than  the  contemporary  Continental  legislation.  No  arch- 
deacon,  priest,  or  deaoon  could  marry,  ñor,  if  married,  could  retain 
his  wife.  If  a  subdeacon,  after  professing  chastity,  married,  he  was 
to  be  subjected  to  the  same  regulation.  No  priest,  as  long  as  he  was 
involved  in  such  unholy  unión,  could  celébrate  mass ;  if  he  ventured 
to  do  so,  no  one  was  to  listen  to  him ;  and  he  was,  moreover,  to  be 
deprived  of  all  legal  privileges.  A  profession  of  chastity  was  to  be 
exacted  at  ordination  to  the  subdiaconate  and  to  the  higher  grades ; 
and,  fínally,  the  children  of  priests  were  forbidden  to  inherit  their 
father*s  churches.^ 

One  symptom  of  weakness  is  observable  in  all  this.  The  council 
apparently  did  not  venturo  to  prescribe  any  ecclesiastical  punishment 
for  the  infraction  of  the  mies  thus  laid  down.  If  this  aróse  fix>m 
timidity,  St.  Anselm  did  not  share  it,  for,  when  he  proceeded  to  put 
the  canons  in  practico,  we  fínd  him  threatening  his  contumacious 
ecclesiastics  with  deprivation  for  persistence  in  their  irregularities. 
A  letter  of  instruction  from  him  to  William,  Archdeacon  of  Canter- 
bury,  shows  the  eamestness  with  which  he  entered  upon  the  reform, 
and  also  affords  an  instructivo  insight  into  the  difficulties  of  the 
enterprise,  and  the  misery  which  the  forcible  sundering  of  fiunily 
ties  caused  among  those  who  had  never  doubted  the  legality  and 
propriety  of  their  marriages.  Some  ecclesiastics  of  rank  sent  their 
discarded  wives  to  manors  at  a  distance  &om  their  dwellings,  and 
these  St.  Anselm  directs  shall  not  be  molested  if  they  will  promise 
to  hold  no  intercourse  except  in  the  presence  of  legitimate  witnesses. 
Some  priests  were  afraid  to  proceed  to  extremities  with  their  wives, 
and  for  these  weak  brethren  grace  is  accorded  until  the  approaching 
Lent,  provided  they  do  not  attempt  meanwhile  to  perform  their 
sacred  íunctions,  and  can  fínd  substitutos  of  undoubted  chastity  to 
minister  in  their  places.  The  kindred  of  the  unfortunate  women 
apparently  endeavored  to  avert  the  blow  by  íurious  menaces  against 


^  Henríc.   Huntingdon.  Lib.  vii. —  í  with  complacency  the  stigma  attached 

Matt.    París    ann.    1102.  — Henry    of       '  ' 

Huntingdon,  though    an    archdeacon 


was  himself  the  son  of  a  priest,  and 
therefore  was  not  disposed  to  regard 


to  his  birth  by  the  new  order  of  things. 

«  Concil.  Londin.  ann.  1102.— Wil- 
kins.  I.  882  (Eadmer.  Hist.  Novor. 
Lib.  III.  ann.  1102). 
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those  who  should  render  obedience,  and  these  instigators  of  evil  are 
to  be  restrained  bj  threats  of  excommunication.^  Another  letter  to 
the  Bishop  of  Hereford,  who  had  applied  for  instructions  on  the 
Bubject,  directa  him  to  replace  recalcitrant  príests  with  monks  and 
to  stir  up  the  laity  to  drive  from  the  land  the  obstínate  parsons  and 
their  wiyes.'  In  the  enforcement  of  these  reforms  he  seemed  to 
meet  with  qnestions  for  which  he  was  not  prepared,  for  about  this 
time  we  find  him  seeking  instructíons  fix>m  Paschal  ü.  on  several 
knotty  points :  whether  a  priest  living  with  his  wife  can  be  allowed 
to  administer  the  yiaticum  at  the  death-bed  in  the  absence  of  one 
professing  continence ;  and  what  is  to  be  done  with  him  if  he  refases 
his  ministration  on  the  ground  that  he  is  not  allowed  to  celébrate 
mass.  Paschal  replies,  sensibly  enough,  that  it  is  better  to  have  the 
ministratíons  of  an  unchaste  priest  than  to  die  unhouselled,  and  that 
a  priest  refiísing  his  offices  under  such  circumstances  is  to  be  pun- 
ished  as  a  homicide  of  souls.  This  abandoned  the  EGildebrandine 
theory  and  practíce,  and  Anselm  waa  more  consistent  when  he 
assumed  that  a  lajman  could  perform  baptism  in  preference  to  an 
unchaste  priest.' 

Notwithstanding  these  zealoos  efforts  of  the  primate,  and  the 
countenance  of  Henrj  Beauclerc,  in  whose  presence  the  council  had 
been  held,  Eadmer  is  forced  sorrowñLlIy  to  admit  that  its  canons 
received  but  scant  respect.  Many  of  the  priests  adopted  a  kind  of 
passive  resistance,  and,  locking  up  their  churches,  suspended  the 
performance  of  all  sacred  rites.^  Even  in  Anselm's  own  diocesey 
ecclesiaatics  were  found  who  obstinatelj  refused  either  to  part  with 
their  wives  or  to  pretermit  their  fanctions,  and  who,  when  duly 
excommunicated,  laughed  at  the  sentence,  and  continued  to  poUute 
the  church  with  their  unhallowed  ministry/     Soon  after  this  Anselm 


1  Anselmi  Lib.  ni.  Epist.  62. 

•  D'Achery  Spicileg.  III.  484. 

»  Paachalis  PP.  II.  Epist.  Ixxiv.— 
Anselmi  Lib.  rv.  Epist.  41. 

*  Simeón  Dunelmens.  ap.  Pagi  lY. 
848. 

^  See  the  conflrmation  of  excom- 
munication  in  which  St.  Ansekn  ex- 
haled  his  flery  indienation  at  those 
who  continued  with  "  oestiali  insania" 
to  defV  the  authorities  of  the  church. 
(Anselmi  Lib.  ni.  Epist.  112.) 

Anselm  was  not  entirelv  without 
assistance  in  his  efforts.     One  of  his 


monks,  Reginald,  of  the  great  monas- 
tery  of  Canterbury,  wrote  a  fearfüllj 
di^use  paraphrase,  in  Leonine  verse, 
of  the  life  of  St.  Malchus.  It  was  an 
evil-minded  generation,  indeed,  that 
could  resist  such  a  denunciation  of  mar- 
riage  as  that  pronounced  by  the  saint — 

Plennm  sorde  thomm  sab^am  plenomqae 

dolomm  ? 
Plenas,  ai t,  tenebris  thalamus  sordet  mn- 

Uebris. 
Dlaplioet  amplexus,  horror  mihi  oopala, 

sexQS. 
CoiOngiam  rile,  vileseit  sponsa,  cubile. 
Nolo  thorum  talem,  desidero  spiritualem. 
(Croke's  Bhyming  Latin  Verse,  p.  67.) 
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fell  into  disfavor  with  the  king  and  was  exiled.  His  absence  prom- 
ised  immunity,  and  the  clergy  were  not  slow  to  avail  themselyee  of 
it.  In  1104  one  of  his  friends,  in  wríting  to  him,  bewails  the  utter 
demoraüzation  of  the  kingdom,  of  which  the  worst  manifeetation  was 
that  priests  still  continued  to  marry;  and  two  years  later  another 
letter  informs  him  that  those  who  had  apparently  reformed  their  evil 
ways  were  all  retuming  to  their  previous  Ufe  of  iniquity.  Finally, 
Henry  I.  resolved  to  tum  to  account  this  clerical  backsliding,  as  a 
financial  expedient  to  recrait  his  exhausted  treasury.  All  who  were 
snspected  of  disobedience  to  the  canons  of  the  council  of  London 
were  seized  and  tried,  and  the  property  of  those  who  could  be  proved 
goilty  was  confiscated.  By  this  time  Anselm  had  been  reconciled 
to  the  king,  and  he  prompdy  interfered  to  check  so  gross  a  violation 
of  ecclesiastical  immunity.  His  remonstrances  were  met  by  Heniy 
with  well-feigned  surprise,  and  finally  the  matter  was  compromised 
by  discharging  those  who  had  not  been  fined,  while  those  who  had 
been  forced  to  pay  were  promised  three  years'  undistorbed  possession 
of  their  positions.* 

That  it  was  impossible  to  efiect  suddenly  so  great  a  change  in  the 
habits  and  lives  of  the  Anglican  clergy  was,  indeed,  admitted  by 
Paschal  II.  himself,  when,  in  1107,  he  wrote  to  Anselm  conceming 
the  questions  connected  with  the  children  of  priests.  While  remind- 
ing  him  of  the  rules  of  the  church,  he  adds  that  as,  in  England,  the 
larger  and  better  portion  of  the  clergy  fall  within  the  scope  of  the 
prohibition,  he  grants  to  the  primate  power  of  dispensation,  by 
which,  in  view  of  the  sad  necessity  of  the  times,  he  can  admit  to  the 
sacred  offices  those  bom  during  their  parents'  priesthood,  who  are 
fitted  for  it  by  their  edacation  and  purity  of  Ufe.  A  second  epistle 
on  the  same  subject  attests  the  perplexity  of  the  pope,  recalUng  to 
Anselm's  recoUection  his  former  injonctions,  and  recommending  that, 
as  there  was  no  personal  goilt  involved,  those  of  the  proscribed  dass 
who  were  in  orders  should,  if  worthy  of  their  positions,  be  allowed 
to  retain  them,  without  the  privilege  of  advancement*  The  ques- 
tion,  indeed,  was  hotly  debated.  There  is  extant  a  letter  written 
about  this  time  by  Thibaut  of  Etampes,  a  dignitary  of  Oxford,  to  a 
certain  RosceUne,  who  with  more  zeal  than  discretion  had  promul- 
gated  the  doctrine  that  the  sons  of  priests  were  canonically  ineligible 

1  Eadmer.  Hist.  Novor.  Lib.  iv. — Anfielmi  Lib.  iii.  Epist  109. 
«  Wilkins,  I.  878-80.— Paschalis  II.  Epist.  221. 
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to  ordination.  Thibaut  characterizes  this  as  not  only  an  innovation, 
bat  a  blasphemj,  and  seems  utterly  unconscioos  that  there  was  any 
authoríty  for  such  a  nile.^ 

It  maj  be  remarked  that  thus  fiír  the  proceedings  of  the  reformers 
were  directed  solely  against  the  marriage  of  ecclesiastics.  It  may 
possibly  be  that  this  aróse  firom  general  conjugal  virtue,  and  that, 
satisfied  with  the  prívilege,  no  other  disorders  prevailed  among  the 
clergy;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  the  heresy  of  marriage  was  so 
heinous  in  the  eyes  of  the  sacerdotalists,  that  it  rendered  all  other 
sins  venial,  and  that  such  other  sins  might  be  tacitly  passed  over  in 
the  endeavor  to  put  an  end  to  the  greater  enormity.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  stubbom  wilfiílness  of  the  offenders  only  provoked  increas- 
ing  rigor  on  the  part  of  the  authorities.  We  have  seen  that  the 
council  of  1102  produced  little  result,  and  that  when  the  secular 
power  interfered  to  enforce  its  canons,  the  church,  jealous  of  its 
privileges,  protested,  so  that  many  príests  retained  their  wives,  and 
marriage  was  still  openly  practised.  King  Henry,  therefore,  at 
length,  in  1108,  summoned  another  council  to  assemble  in  London, 
where  he  urged  the  bishops  to  prosecute  the  good  work,  and  pledged 
his  power  to  their  support.*  Fortified  by  this  and  by  the  consent  of 
the  barons,  they  promulgated  a  series  of  ten  canons,  whose  stringent 
nature  and  liberal  denunciation  of  penalties  prove  that  the  prelates 
felt  themselves  strengthened  by  the  royal  co-operation  and  thus  able 
to  compel  obedience.  The  Nicene  canon  was  declared  the  unalterable 
law  of  the  church ;  those  ecclesiastics  who  had  disregarded  the  decrees 
of  the  previous  council  were  debarred  firom.performing  their  fíinctions 
if  longer  contumacious ;  any  priest  requiring  to  see  his  wife  was  only 
to  do  so  in  the  open  air  and  in  the  presence  of  two  Intímate  wit- 
nesses;  accusations  of  guilt  were  to  be  met  by  regular  canonical 
purgation,  a  priest  requiring  sis  compurgators,  a  deacon  four,  and  a 
subdeacon  two,  each  of  his  own  order.  Disobedience  to  these  canons 
was  declared  punishable  with  deprivation  of  fíinction  and  benéfico, 
expulsión  from  the  church,  and  in&my.  Only  eight  days  of  grace 
were  allowed ;  further  persistence  in  wrong-doing  being  visited  with 
instant  excommunication,  and  confiscation  to  the  bishops  of  the  prí- 
vate property  of  the  transgressors  and  of  their  women,  together  with 

1  D'Achery  Spicileg.  III.  448. 
'  Eadmerí  Hist.  Novor.  Lib.  iv. 
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the  persons  of  the  latter.  A  very  significant  clause,  moreover,  shows 
that  grasping  ofBcials  had  discovered  the  speculative  valué  of  previ- 
oos  injunctions,  and  that  the  degrading  cufitom  of  selling  indulgence 
was  already  in  common  use,  for  the  council  required  of  all  arch- 
deacons  and  deans,  under  penalty  of  forfeiture,  an  oath  that  they 
would  not  receive  money  for  conniving  at  infractions  of  the  role, 
ñor  permit  príests  who  kept  women  to  celébrate  masa  or  to  employ 
yicars  to  officiate  for  them.^ 

From  the  account  of  the  historian,  we  may  assume  these  to  be 
rather  acts  of  parliament  than  canons  of  a  council,  and  that  the 
assembly  was  convened  for  the  special  purpose  of  devising  measures 
for  subduing  the  recalcitrant  clergy.  The  temporal  power  was  thus 
pledged  to  enforce  the  regulations,  and  as  so  enterprising  and  reso- 
luto a  monarch  as  Henry  had  undertaken  the  reform,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  he  prosecuted  it  with  vigor.  Anselm  died  in  1109, 
and  the  clergy  rejoiced  in  the  hope  that  their  persecution  would  cease 
with  the  removal  of  their  persecutor,  but  the  king  proceeded  to  en- 
force the  regulations  of  the  council  of  London  witíi  more  vigor  than 
ever,  and  soon  obtained  at  least  an  outward  show  of  obedience. 
Eadmer  darkly  intimates  that  this  resulted  in  a  great  increase  of 
shocking  crimes  committed  with  those  relativos  whose  residence  was 
allowed,  and  he  is  at  some  pains  to  argüe  that  Anselm  and  his 
attempted  reforms  were  not  responsible  for  an  effect  so  little  contem- 
plated  in  their  well-meant  endeavors.  Finally,  the  ardor  of  the 
king  cooled  off ;  ecclesiastical  officials  were  found  readily  accessible 
to  bríbes  for  permitting  female  intercourse,  and  those  who  had  grown 
tired  of  the  wives  from  whom  they  had  been  separated  found  no 
difficulty  in  forming  more  desirable  unions  with  new  ones.  Eadmer 
sorrowfully  adds  that  by  this  time  there  were  few  indeed  who  con- 
tinued  to  preserve  the  purity  with  which  Anselm  had  labored  so 
strenuously  to  adom  his  clergy.* 

The  evil  influences  of  this  laxity  in  the  Anglican  church  were  not 
altogether  confined  to  Britain.  At  that  period  the  Swedish  bishoprics 
were  frequently  fiUed  by  Englishmen,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
from  them  was  derived  the  laxity  which,  as  we  have  seen,  at  a  later 
period,  caused  the  Swedes  to  be  regarded  as  herética  adhering  to  the 
Greek  schism.     An  incident  occuning  about  this  time  shows  the 

1  Eadmeri  Hist  Novor.  Lib.  iv. 
•  Eadmeri  Híst.  Novor.  Lib.  iv. 
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wisdom  of  the  church  in  her  endeavors  to  sunder  the  earthly  ties  of 
her  ministers.  An  English  príest  named  Edward  was  promoted  to 
the  Swedish  episcopate  of  Scaren.  ünluckily,  he  had  left  a  wife 
behind  him  in  England,  and,  aflber  a  short  residence  in  his  new  dig- 
nity  had  enabled  him  to  coUect  together  the  treasures  of  his  see,  he 
absconded  with  them  to  his  sponse,  leaving  his  diocese  widowed  and 
penniless.^ 

At  length  the  condition  of  the  church  in  Engknd  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  pontiffs  who  had  bestowed  so  much  froitless  energy 
on  the  moráis  of  the  Continental  priesthood ;  and  Honorius  II.  sent 
Cardinal  John  of  Crema  to  England,  for  the  parpóse  of  restoring 
its  discipline.  In  September,  1126,  the  légate  held  a  cooncil  in 
London,  where  he  caused  the  adoptíon  of  a  canon  menacing  with 
degradation  all  those  in  orders  who  did  not  abstain  from  the  society 
of  their  wives,  or  of  other  women  liable  to  suspicion;'  and  the  ex- 
pressions  employed  show  that  previous  legislation  had  been  altogether 
nugatory.  That  the  cardinales  endeavors  excited  the  oppositíon  of 
at  least  a  powerful  portion  of  the  clergy  is  &irlj  deducible  from  the 
nnlucky  adventure  which  put  a  sudden  termination  to  his  mission* 
After  fiercely  denonncing  the  concubinos  of  priests  and  expatiating 
on  the  buming  shame  tliat  the  body  of  Christ  should  be  made  by 
one  who  had  but  just  left  the  side  of  a  harlot,  he  was  that  very  night 
surprised  in  the  company  of  a  courtesan,  though  he  had  on  the  same 
day  celebrated  mass ;  and  the  suggestion  that  he  had  been  entrapped 
by  his  enemies,  while  it  did  not  palliate  his  guilt,  may  be  assumed 
to  indicate  the  power  and  determination  of  those  who  opposed  his 
reforms.^ 


*  Messeníi  Chron.  Episcoponim  per 
Sueciam  etc.  p.  76  (StocKholmise,  1611). 

'  Concil.  Londiniens.  ann.  1126  c.  18 
(Wilkins,  I.  408). 

•  Henric.  Huntingd.  Lib.  vii. — 
Matt  París  ann.  1126.  —  Baronius 
(ann.  1125,  No.  12)  endeavors  to  dis- 
prove  the  story,  but  is  only  able  to 
offer  general  negative  allegations,  of 
but  little  weigbt  when  opposed  to  the 
testimony  of  a  contemporaiy  like 
Henry  of  Huntingdon,  who  speaks  of 
it  as  a  matter  of  public  notoriety, 
which  covered  the  cardinal  with  dis- 
grace  and  drove  him  from  England. 

Such  conduct  was  a  favorite  theme 
of  olnurgation  with  the  ascetics  of  the 
twelíxh  and  thirteenth  oenturíes — 


C«rt«  tn  qui  missam  dicis 
Post  ampiexam  mer«trioÍ8| 
Potabens  ab  inimiois 
Liquore  salphnris  et  piéis. 

(Du  Méríl,  Poésies  Latines,  p.  188.) 
So  also,  among  the  poems  which 
paas  under  the  ñame  of  Golias  Epis- 
copus  is  one  of  fierce  invective  di- 
rected  against  the  príests,  in  which 
this  is  one  of  the  principal  accusa- 
tions — 

O  saoerdos,  haoo  respond^i 

Qui  freqaenter  et  jooand« 

Cam  axore  dormis,  and* 
Mane  sargens,  missam  dioÍ8| 

Corpus  Christi  benediciSi 

Post  amplexas  meretricií 

Minas  qaam  ta  peooatriois. 

«         »         *         *         * 
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The  energy  of  the  reformers  and  the  stubbom  obstinacy  of  the 
clergy  are  alike  manifested  by  the  council  of  Westmiiister,  held  the 
foUowing  year,  which  foand  it  neoessary  to  repeat  the  prohibition 
and  to  guard  it  with  stringent  provisions,  based  upon  those  of  1108.^ 
This,  however,  preved  as  ineffectaal  as  its  predeoessors,  and  another 
effort  was  made  the  next  jear  ander  auspices  which  promised  a  hap- 
pier  result.  £ing  Henry  seemed  suddenly  to  reoover  the  holy  zeal 
which  had  hún  dormant  for  a  acore  of  years,  and  in  the  summer  of 
1129  he  convened  a  great  assembly  of  all  the  bishops,  archdeacons, 
abbots,  priors,  and  canons  of  England,  who  found  that  they  were 
summoned  to  meet  for  the  parpóse  of  patting  an  end  to  the  im- 
morality  of  the  clergy.  After  long  discossion,  it  was  decreed  that 
all  who  should  not  put  away  their  wives  by  St.  Andrew's  day  (No- 
vember  80th)  should  be  depríved  of  their  fonctions,  their  churches, 
and  their  houses;  and  the  assembly  separated,  intrusting  to  the 
zealous  sovereign  the  execution  of  the  decree.  Perhaps  Heniy 
remembered  how  St.  Anselm  had  interfered  in  1106  to  protect  the 
guilty  clergy  from  the  royal  extortioners ;  perhaps  the  experience  of 
his  long  reign  had  shown  him  the  fruitlessness  of  endeavoring  to 
impose  an  impossible  virtue  on  camal-minded  men.  His  exchequer, 
as  usual,  was  in  danger  of  collapse.  The  whole  transaction  may 
have  been  a  deeply-laid  scheme  to  extort  money,  or  the  sudden 
promptings  of  temptation  may  have  been  too  powerful  for  his  self- 
denial — who  now  can  tell  ?  We  only  know  that  he  at  once  put  into 
action  an  extended  system  of  '^  cullagium,'*  and  having,  by  the  blind 
simplicity  of  his  prelates,  the  temporalities  of  nearly  all  the  minor 
clergy  in  his  power,  he  proceeded  to  traflSc  in  exemptions  shamelessly 
and  on  the  largest  scale.  As  a  financial  device,  the  plan  was  a  good 
one ;  he  realized  a  vast  sum  of  money,  and  his  afflicted  priests  were 
at  least  able  to  show  their  superiors  a  royal  license  to  marry  or  to 
keep  their  concubines  in  peace.' 


The  repetition  of  almost  identical  enactments,  year  after  year, 
with  corresponding  infinitesimal  results,  grows  wearisome  and  mo- 


Plenus  8ord«y  plenas  mendis, 
Ad  aatorem  manas  t«ndis, 
Qa«m  oontompnis,  qa«m  offendis, 
M«retriei  dnm  aseendis. 

«        •       «       •       • 

Qnali  oord«,  qaali  ore 

Corpas  Ghrísti,  eum  omore, 
Traotas,  surgens  de  foetore, 
Dignas  plagis  et  tortore. 


Mapes's  Poems  (Gamd.  Soc.  Ed.  pp. 
49-60). 

^  Concil.  Westmonast.  ann.  1127 
c.  5,  6,  7  (Wilkins,  I.  410). 

'  Henric.  Huntingd.  Lib.  vii. — 
Anglo  Saxon  Chron.  ann.  1129. — 
Matt.  Paria  ann.  1129. 
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notonous.  If,  therefore,  I  refer  to  the  synod  of  Westminster,  held 
in  1138,  by  the  papal  légate  Alberic,  Bishop  of  Ostia,  which  de- 
prived  of  iímction  and  benéfico  all  marríed  and  concubinary  ecclesi- 
astics,^  it  is  onlj  to  observe  that  no  notice  was  taken  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  invalidity  of  sacerdotal  marriage,  which  at  that  period  Inno- 
cent  II.  was  engaged  in  promulgating.  So,  if  I  alinde  to  an  epistle 
of  Lucius  II.  in  1144,  reprehending  the  general  English  custom  by 
which  sons  succeeded  to  the  churches  of  their  fathers,  it  is  merely 
to  chronicle  the  commencement  of  the  direct  efiForts  of  the  popes, 
fruitlessly  continued  during  the  remainder  of  the  century,  to  abolish 
that  wide-spread  and  seemingly  ineradicable  abuse.' 

What  was  the  condition  of  the  church  resulting  from  these  pro- 
longed  and  persistent  efforts  may  be  gaessed  from  one  or  two  exam- 
ples.  When,  in  1139,  Nigel,  Bishop  of  Ely,  revolted  against  King 
Stephen,  he  intrusted  the  defence  of  his  castle  of  Devizes  to  his  con- 
cubino, Maud  of  Ramsbury.  She  bravely  fnlfilled  her  charge  and 
repulsed  the  assaults  of  the  king,  until  he  bethought  him  of  a  way 
to  eompel  a  surrender.  Obtaining  possession  of  Roger,  son  of  Maud 
and  Nigel,  the  unhappy  youth  was  brought  before  the  walls,  and 
preparations  were  made  to  hang  him  in  his  mother's  sight.  At  this 
her  courage  gave  way,  and  she  capitulated  at  once.*  Though  the 
monkish  chronicler  stigmatizes  Maud  as  ^^pellex  episcopi,"  she  may 
probably  have  been  his  wife — in  either  case  the  publicity  of  the  con- 
nection  is  a  sufficient  commentary  on  the  moráis  and  manners  of  the 
age  which  took  no  exception  to  the  elevation  of  Richard  Fitz-Neal, 
another  son  of  the  same  reverend  prelate,  to  the  bishopric  of  London 
and  to  the  post  of  treaaurer  to  King  Henry  II. 

If  this  be  attributed  to  the  unbridled  turbulence  of  Stephen's 
reign,  we  may  tum  to  the  comparatively  calmer  times  of  Henry  II., 
when  Alexander  III.,  amid  his  ceaseless  efforts  to  restore  the  church 
discipline  of  England,  in  1171,  ordered  the  Bishops  of  Exeter  and 
Worcester  and  the  Abbot  of  Feversham  to  examine  and  report  as  to 
the  evil  reputation  of  Clarembald,  abbot-elect  of  St.  Augustine^s  of 
Oanterbury.  In  the  execution  of  this  duty  they  found  that  that 
venerable  patriarch  had  seventeen  bastards  in  one  village ;  purity  he 
ridiculed  as  an  impossibility,  while  even  licentiousness  had  no  attrac- 


*  Concil.    Westmonast. 
c.  8  (Wilkins,  I.  416). 


ann.     1138 


'  Bymer,  Fcedera  Tom.  I.  ann.  1144. 


— Post.    Concil.     Lateran,    P.    xix. 
passim. — Lib.  i.  Tit.  17  Extra. 

»  Ordene  Vital.    P.   iii.    Lib.   xiii. 
c.  20. 
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tion  for  his  ezhaufited  sensee  unlesB  spiced  with  the  zeet  of  publicity.^ 
That  a  man  whose  profligacy  was  so  openly  and  shamelessly  defiant 
could  be  elected  to  the  highest  place  in  the  oldeet  and  most  honored 
religioufi  commonity  in  England  is  a  &ct  which  lends  color  to  the 
assertion  of  a  writer  of  the  time  of  King  John,  that  dergy  and  laity 
were  indistingaishably  bad,'  and  perhaps  justifiee  the  aneodote  told 
of  Hugh,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  who  assumed  that  the  clergy  were 
much  woroe  than  the  laity.'  How  little  these  scandals  shocked  the 
public  Í8  shown  bj  the  fiíct  that  it  required  papal  interference  to 
cause  the  reformation  of  the  nunnery  of  Avesbuiy.  The  abbess 
had  borne  three  children  and  the  nona,  as  the  chronicler  informs  us, 
were  worse  than  their  superior,  but  when  Alexander  forced  an 
investigation  no  canonical  punishment  was  inflicted  on  the  guilty. 
Such  of  the  nuns  as  promised  to  live  chastely  in  fiíture  were  allowed 
to  remain,  and  the  rest  were  simply  dismissed,  while  the  abbess  was 
pensioned  liberally  with  ten  marks  a  year  to  preserve  her  from  dis- 
grace  and  want.  The  vacancies  thus  created  were  fiUed  with  nuns 
firom  Fontevraud,  who  preved  to  be  as  bad  as  those  whom  they 
replaced.^  The  same  insensibility  is  manifested  in  a  legal  transac- 
tion  of  the  period,  when  Witgar,  the  priest  of  Mendlesham,  desired 
to  secure  the  reversión  of  his  benéfico  to  his  son  Nicholaa,  and  ap- 
plied  to  the  patrón  of  his  church,  Martin,  Abbot  of  Battle  Abbey, 
who  agreed  to  conform  to  his  wishes  on  condition  that  the  annual 
payment  exacted  from  the  church  in  question  should  be  increased 


^  Fluit  semine  et  hinnit  in  feminas, 
adeo  impudens  ut  libidinem,  nisi  quam 
publicaverít,  voluptuosam  esae  non 
reputet.  .  .  .  Fomicationis  abusum 
comparat  necessitati.  Proletarius  est 
adeo  quod  paucis  annis  ei  sobóles  tanta 
succrevit  ut  patriarchanim  seriem  ante- 
cedat. — Joann.  Saresberiens.  Epist.  810. 
Well  migbt  Alexander,  in  ordering  his 
ejection,  say  "  ipsum  invenerint  tot  ex- 
oessibus  et  criminibus  publicis  irretitum, 
quod  per  eorum  nobis  litteras  recitata 
auribus  nostrís  nimium  pneetitenint 
tsBdium  et  dolorem." — Elmham  Hist. 
Monast  August.  p.  418. 

'  Gresoit  maloram  eamaluf, 
Bst  8»o«rdos  ut  populus, 
Currant  ad  illioitam, 
Uterane  juxta  libitum 

Áadax  et  imperterritus. 

(Wright,  Polit.  Songs  of  England,  p.  9.) 


And  another  indignant  chuichman 
exclaims : — 

Qai  Bnnt  qui  eoolesiss  rendant  «t  mercan- 

tur? 
Qai  Bunt  fornioarii?    Qai  sunt  qai  moe- 

ohantar  ? 
Qui  natnram  transToIant  et  abominantor  ? 
Qai?    clerioi;    a  nobis  non  longe   extra 

petantur. 

Mapes's  Poems,  pp.  166-7. 

'  A  woman  applied  to  Bishop  Hugh 
for  advice  ^'super  impotentia  maríti, 
quia  debitum  ei  reddere  non  poterat," 
when  the  prelate  gravely  replied,  "  Fa- 
ciamus  ergo  si  vis  eum  sacerdotem,  et 
statim  illo  in  opere,  reddita  sibi  facúl- 
tate, proculdubio  potens  efficietur." — 
Girala.  Cambrens.  Gemm.  Eccles.  Dist. 
II.  c.  xviii. 

*  Benedicti  Abbatis  (}esta  Regís 
Henr.  II.  T.  I.  pp.  185--6;  T.  II.  p. 
XXX.  (M.  R.  Series.) 
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from  ten  shillings  to  forty.  Witgar  agreed,  and  on  an  appointed 
daj,  accompanied  by  hÍB  son,  he  met  the  abbot  and  bis  attendants  at 
Colchester,  where  oaths  were  publicly  interchanged  and  a  formal 
agreement  was  entered  into.^ 

The  effbrts  of  Alexander  and  bis  successors  were  seconded  by  fre- 
quent  national  and  local  synods,  to  wbose  special  injnnctions  it  is 
Bcarcely  wortb  wbile  to  refer  in  full.  One  noticeable  point  about 
them,  however,  is  that  tbe  tenn  ^^wife''  disappears,  and  is  replaced 
by  "concubina"  or  "focaría" — the  latter  meaning  a  person  who  was 
a  permanent  occupant  of  the  priest's  hearth,  but  was  not  recognized 
by  the  authoríties  as  a  lawfiíl  wife.  Deans  and  archdeacons  were 
enjoined  to  hant  up  these  illegal  companions,  but  from  the  frequency 
of  the  injunctions,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  the  search  was  not 
often  successfiíl,  and  that  the  ofScials  found  the  duty  assigned  to 
them  too  difficult  or  too  unprofitable  for  execution.  That  it  was  not 
impossible,  however,  when  eamestly  undertaken,  is  shown  by  the 
readiness  with  which  King  John  unearthed  the  unfortunate  creatures 
when  it  suited  his  policy  to  do  so.  During  the  long  dispute  over  the 
election  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis  to  the  see  of  St.  David's,  the  king, 
who  was  resolved  that  no  Welshman  should  hold  that  preferment, 
instructed  his  officers,  in  1202,  to  seize  the  women  of  all  the  cathedral 
chapter  who  persisted  in  supporting  Giraldus.^  The  measure  waa 
doubtless  an  efficacious  one,  and  he  repeated  it  when,  in  1208,  he 
persecuted  the  clergy  in  his  blind  impotence  of  wrath  at  the  interdict 
set  upon  his  kingdom  by  Innocent  III.  Disceming  in  these  quasi- 
conjugal  relations  the  tenderest  spot  in  which  to  stríke  those  who  had 
rebelled  against  his  authoríty  by  obeying  the  interdict,  and  at  the 
same  time  as  the  surest  and  readiest  means  of  extorting  money, 
among  his  other  schemes  of  spoliation  he  caused  all  these  women  to 
be  seized,  and  then  forced  the  unfortunate  churchmen  to  buy  their 
partners  back  at  exorbitant  pnces.* 


^  Chron.  Monast.  de  Bello,  London, 
1846,  pp.  142-8. 

'  Haddan  &  Stubbs^s  Councils  of 
Great  Britain  I.  428-4. 

»  Matt.  París  ann.  1208. 

Perhaps  it  is  to  John's  experíence  in 
this  matter  that  may  be  attríbuted  the 
fact  that  when,  in  1214,  he  entered  into 


Augustus,  they  aleo  declared  war  against 
Innocent  IIL,  and  proposed  to  carry 
out  a  gigantic  scheme  of  spoliation  by 
enríching,  fírom  ecclesiastical  property, 
all  who  mieht  rally  to  their  standard. 
They  proclaimed  their  intention  of 
humbling  the  church,  reducing  the 
numbers  of  the  clergy,  stripping  those 
who  were  left  of  all  their  temporalities, 


a  league  with  his  knight-errant  nephew,    and   leaving   them  only  modérate  sti- 
the  Emperor  Otho  IV.,  against  Philip  '  pends.     Both  John  and  Otho  had  been 
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The  ease,  indeed,  with  which  the  eyee  of  the  officials  were  blinded 
to  that  which  was  patent  to  the  public  was  the  subject  of  constantlj 
recurring  legislation,  the  reiteration  and  increaBing  yiolence  of  which 
bears  irrefragable  testimonj  at  once  to  its  necessity  and  its  impotence. 
Not  only  in  grave  synods  and  pastorals  was  the  abose  reprehended 
and  deplored,  but  it  offered  too  favorable  a  subject  for  popular  anim- 
adversión to  escape  the  shafts  of  satire.  In  the  preceding  century, 
Thomas  á  Becket,  in  a  vehement  attack  upon  simony,  includes  tbis 
among  the  many  manifestations  of  that  multiform  sin — 

Symon  auffert,  Symon  donat ; 
Hunc  ezpellit,  hunc  coronal ; 
Huno  circumdat  gravi  peste, 
Illum  nuptiali  veste.^ 

There  were  few  more  popular  poems  in  the  Middle  Ages  than  the 
"Apocalypsis  Goli»/'  the  more  than  doubtful  authorship  of  which, 
at  the  cióse  of  the  twelfth  or  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  is 
claimed  for  Walter  Mapes  in  England  and  Gb.utier  de  Ghátillon  in 
Franco ;  and  the  enduring  reputation  of  which  is  attested  by  an 
English  versión  as  late  as  the  sixteenth  century.  The  author,  who- 
ever  he  be,  inveighing  against  the  evil  courses  of  the  archdeacons, 
assumes  that  the  extortion  of  the  ^^cullagium"  was  almost  universal. 

Seductam  nuntii  fraude  pr»ambuli 

Capit  focariam,  ut  per  cubiculi 

Fortunam  habeat  fortunam  loculi, 

Et  per  vehiculum  ornen  vehiculi. 
Decano  prtBcipit  quod  si  presbiterí 

Per  genitivos  scit  dativos  fieri, 

AccusHns  faciat  vocatum  conten, 

Ablatis  fratribus  a  porta  inferí.' 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  Peter  de  Vinea  also 
has  his  fling  at  the  same  corruption,  and  though  the  part  he  took  in 
the  fierce  quarrels  between  his  master  Frederic  II.  and  the  papacy 


under  excommunication,  and  could 
speak  feelingly  of  the  overweening 
power  and  abuses  of  the  church,  whose 
members  they  characteríze  as  ^^genus 
hoc  pigrum  et  fruges  consumere  natum, 
quoa  otia  ducit,  quodque  sub  tecto 
marcet  et  umbra,  qui  frustra  vivunt, 
quorum  omnis  labor  in  hoc  est,  ut 
Baccho  Yenerique  vacent,  quibus  crá- 
pula obesis  poris  colla  inflat,  ventresque 


abdomine  onerat.''  (Lúnig.  God.  Dip- 
lom.  ItalisB  I.  84).  A  few  weeks  later 
the  Brid^e  of  Bouvines  put  a  sudden 
end  to  this  prosperous  plan  of  reforma- 
tion. 

1  Du  Méril,  Poésies  Pop.  Latines,  p. 
179. 

'  Mapes '8  Poems,  p.  10. 
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renders  hixn  perhaps  a  prejudiced  witness,  still  his  ampie  experience 
of  the  disorders  of  tbe  church  makes  him  an  experíenced  one. 

Non  utuntur  derici  nostrí  vestímentis : 

Sed  tenent  focariaB,  quod  clamor  est  gentis — 

— Behinc  reum  convocan t,  et,  turba  rejecta, 

Dicunt :  Ista  crimina  tibi  sunt  objecta ; 

Pone  libras  quindecim  in  nostra  collecta, 

£t  tua  fiagitia  non  erunt  detecta. 

Reua  dat  denarioB,  Fratres  Bcríptum  radunt ; 

Sic  infames  plurími  per  nummoe  evadunt : 

Qui  totam  pecuniam  quam  petunt  non  tradunt, 

Simul  in  iníamiam  et  in  poenam  cadunt.^ 

The  example  wliich  King  John  had  set,  however  instructíve,  was 
not  appreciated  by  the  eccleeiastícal  authoríties,  and  the  '^focariss  " 
were  állowed  to  remain  virtually  nndistorbed,  at  least  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  render  them  ahnost  universal.  Although  by  rigid 
chnrchmen  they  were  regarded  as  mere  ooncubines,  there  can  be  little 
donbt  that  the  tie  between  them  and  the  príests  was  of  a  binding 
natore,  which  appears  to  have  wanted  none  of  the  rites  essential  to 
its  entire  respectability.  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  who  died  at  an  ad- 
yanced  age  about  the  year  1220,  speaks  of  these  companions  being 
pablicly  maintained  by  nearly  all  the  parish  príests  in  England  and 
Wales.  They  arranged  to  have  their  benefices  transmitted  to  their 
sons,  while  their  daughters  were  marríed  to  the  sons  of  other  príests, 
thus  establishing  an  hereditary  sacerdotal  caste  in  which  marriage 
appears  to  have  been  a  matter  of  course.'    In  1202  the  Bishop  of 


1  Du  Móril,  op.  cit.  p.  171. 

*  Filius  autem,  more  sacerdotum 
parochialium  Anglias  fere  cunctorum, 
damnabili  quidem  et  detestabili,  pub- 
licam  secum  habebat  comitem  indi- 
viduam,  et  in  foco  focaríam  et  in  cubí- 
culo concubinam. — Girald.  Cambrena. 
Specul.  Eccles.  Bist.  iii.  c.  8.  (Girald. 
Opp.  III.  129.)  However  Giraldus  and 
the  severer  churchmen  might  sti^ma- 
tize  these  companions  as  concubmes, 
they  were  evidently  united  in  the 
bonds  of  matrimony.  He  says  him- 
self,  respecting  Wales,  "  Nosse  te  novi 
.  .  .  canónicos  Menevenses  fere  cunctos, 
máxime  vero  Walensicos,  públicos  for- 
nicarios et  ooncubinarios  esse,  sub  alis 
ecclesi»  cathedraliB  et  tanquam  in  ipso 
ejusdem  gremio  focarías  suas  cum  ob- 
stetrícibus  et  nutrícibus  atque  cunabulis 
in  laríbus  et  penetralibus  exhibentes. 
.   .   Adeo  quidem  ut  sicut  patres  eorum 


ipsos  ibi  genuerunt  et  promoverunt,  sic 
et  ipsi  more  consimili  prolem  ibidem 
suscitanti  tam  in  vitiis  sibi  quam  bene- 
ficiis  succedaneam.  Filiis  namque  suis 
statim  cum  adulti  ftierínt  et  plene  pu- 
bertatis  annos  excesserínt,  concanoni- 
corum  suorum  filias,  ut  sic  firmiori 
foedere  sanguinis  scilicet  et  affinitatis 
jure  jungantur,  quasi  maritali  copula 
dari  procurant  Postmodum  autem 
.  .  .  canónicas  suas  filiis  suis  conferri 
per  cessionem  non  inefficaciter  elabo- 
rant.''  (De  Jure  et  Statu  Menev. 
Eccles.  I)ist.  i.)  That  this  condition 
of  afiairs  was  not  confined  to  the 
canons  of  cathedral  churches  is  evi- 
dent  from  his  general  remarks  in  the 
G«mm.  Eccles.  I)ist.  ii.  cap.  xxiii. 

His  treatise  De  Statu  Menevens. 
Eccles.  was  wrítten  after  1216,  and 
therefore  subaequent  to  the  death  of 
Innocent  III. 
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Exeter  oomplained  to  Innocent  lU.  of  the  numeróos  sons  of  parish 
príests  and  vicars  who  seized  their  churches  and  claimed  to  hold 
them  of  right,  actually  appealing  to  Rome  when  he  sought  to  interfere 
with  them.  Innocent  of  course  ordered  their  removal  ánd  subjection 
to  discipline  without  appeal ;  but  the  evil  continued,  and  in  1205  we 
find  him  writing  on  the  subject  to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  whom 
he  required  to  eject  the  sons  of  priests  who  in  many  cases  held  their 
fether's  benefices.*  The  propriety  of  the  connection,  and  the  heredi- 
tary  ecclesiastical  fiínctions  of  the  offspring  are  quaintly  alladed  to  in 
a  poem  of  the  period,  wherein  a  logician  takes  a  priest  to  task  for 
entértaining  such  a  partner — 

L. — ^£t  prse  tot  innumerís  qu»  Anquentas  malia, 

Est  tibí  presbytera  plus  exitialis. 
P.— Malo  cum  preebjtera  pulchra  fomicarí| 

Servituros  domino  filios  lucrari, 

Quam  vagas  satellites  per  antra  sectari : 

Est  inhonestissimum  sic  dehonestari.* 

Even  the  holj  virgins,  spouses  of  Ghrist,  seem  to  have  claimed 
and  enjoyed  the  largest  libertj..  To  this  period  is  attributed  a  homily 
addressed  to  nuns,  which  eamestly  dissuades  them  firom  leaving  their 
blessed  state  and  subjecting  themselves  to  the  cares  and  toils  insep- 
arable from  matrimony.  The  wríter  appeals  to  no  ralee  of  ecclesi- 
astical  law  that  could  be  enforced  to  prevent  them  from  foUowing 
their  choice,  but  labors  drearíly  to  prove  that  they  would  not  better 
their  condition,  either  in  this  world  or  the  next,  by  forsaking  their 
heavenly  bridegroom  for  an  earthly  one. — ^^  And  of  godes  brude.  and 
his  freo  dohter.  for  ba  to  gederes  ha  is  ;  bicumeth  theow  under  mon 
and  his  threl  to  don  al  and  drehen  that  him  liketh/'' 

Innocent  III.  had  not  overlooked  such  a  state  of  discipline,  espe- 
cially  after  the  transactions  between  himself  and  John  had  rendered 
him  the  suzerain  of  England,  and  doubly  responsible  for  the  moráis 
of  the  Anglican  Church.  Thus  as  early  as  1203  we  find  him  ex- 
pressing  to  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  his  surprise  that  priests  in  his 
diocese  contend  that  they  can  retain  their  benéficos  after  having  sol- 


1  Innocent.  PP.  III.  Regest.  v.  66 ;  viii.  147. 

*  De  presbítero  et  lógico.     Hapes's  Poems,  p.  266. 

*  Hall  Meidenhad,  p.  7.     (Early  English  Test  Society,  1866.) 
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emnly  contracted  marriage  in  the  &ce  of  the  church.  All  Buch  are 
peremptorily  ordered  to  be  removed  without  appeal,  either  by  the 
bishop  himself,  or  by  bis  superior  in  cases  in  which  he  had  personally 
conferred  the  preferment.^  His  zealous  efforts  to  effect  an  impossible 
reform  are  chronicled  by  a  rhymer  of  the  period,  who  entera  fiíUy 
into  the  dismay  of  the  good  pastora  at  the  prospect  of  the  innova- 
tion,  and  who  argaes  their  cause  with  all  the  sturdy  common-sense 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind. 

Prísciani  regula  penitus  cassatur, 
Sacerdofi  per  hic  et  hsec  olim  declinabatur ; 
Sed  per  hic  solummodo  nunc  articulatur, 
Cum  per  nostrum  pnesulem  hsBc  amoveatur. 
****** 

Quid  agant  presbyterí  propríis  carentes  ? 
Alienas  violant  clanculo  molenteS) 
NuUis  pro  conjugiis  foeminis  parcentes, 
PcBnam  vel  infamiam  nihil  metuentes. 


Non  est  Innocentius^  immo  nocens  veré, 
Qui  quod  Beus  docuit  studet  abolere ; 
Jufisit  enim  Dominus  foemlnas  habere, 
Sed  hoc  noster  pontifex  jussit  prohibere. 

Gignere  noe  precipit  vetus  testamentum ; 
Ubi  novum  probibet  nusquam  est  inventum. 
A  modemis  latum  est  istud  documentum, 
Ad  quod  nullum  ratio  pnebet  argumentum.» 

Ñor  were  the  Anglican  bishops  remiss  in  seconding  the  efforts  of 
the  pope  to  break  down  the  opposition  which  thus  openly  defied  their 
power  and  ventured  even  tojustiíy  the  hereay  of  sacerdotal  marriage. 
Oouncils  were  held  which  passed  canons  more  atringent  than  ever ; 
bishops  isaued  constitutions  and  pastorals  denouncing  the  custom; 
inquests  were  organized  to  traverso  the  dioceses  and  investígate  the 
household  of  every  priest.  The  women  especially  were  attacked. 
Ghristian  aepulture  was  denied  them ;  property  left  to  them  and 
their  children  by  their  partnera  in  guilt  was  confiscated  to  the 
churching  after  childbirth  was  interdicted  to  them ;  and,  if 


the  reformation  of  the  Prench  clergy 
by  Calixtus  II.  (Croke,  Bhyming  Latín 
verse,  p.  85),  but  the  character  of  that 
reverend  prelate  forbids  such  an  as- 
sumption,  even  if  the  allusion  to  Inno- 
cent  did  not  assign  to  it  a  later  period. 


»  Innocent.  PP.  III.  Regest.  vi.  108. 

•  Mapes's  Poema,  pp.  171-2.  This 
well-known  poem  has  been  attributed 
to  the  Venerable  Hildebert,  Bishop  of 
Le  Mans,  as  written  on  the  occasion  of 
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still  oontumacious  after  a  due  seríes  of  wamings,  they  were  to  be 
handed  over  to  the  secular  arm  for  condign  punishment.^  How  much 
all  this  bustling  legislatioD  effected  is  best  shown  by  tbe  dedaration 
of  the  légate.  Cardinal  Otto,  in  1237,  at  the  great  council  of  London. 
He  deplores  the  fact  that  marríed  men  received  orders  and  held 
benefíces  while  still  retaining  their  wives,  and  did  not  hesitate  to 
acknowledge  their  children  as  legitímate  by  public  deeds  and  witnesses. 
After  descanting  apon  the  evils  of  this  neglect  of  discipline,  he  orders 
that  all  married  clerks  shall  be  depríved  of  preferment  and  benefice, 
that  their  property  shall  not  descend  to  wife  or  children,  but  to  their 
chnrches,  and  that  their  sons  shall  be  incapable  of  holy  orders  onless 
specially  dispensed  for  eminent  merít ;  then  toming  apon  concabinary 
priests,  he  inveighs  strongly  against  their  licentiousness,  and  decrees 
that  all  guilty  of  the  sin  shall  within  thirty  days  dismiss  their  women 
forever,  under  pain  of  suspensión  from  fimctíon  and  benefice  untíl 
foll  satis&ction,  persistent  contamacy  being  visited  with  deprívation. 
The  archbishops  and  bishops  are  commanded  to  make  thorough 
inquisition  throaghoat  all  the  deaneries,  to  bríng  offenders  to  light, 
and  also  to  put  an  end  to  the  iniqaitoas  practico  of  ordaining  the 
offspríng  of  sach  connections  as  successors  in  their  father's  benefices.' 

This  legislation  prodaced  much  excitement,  and  the  légate  even 
had  fears  for  his  life.  Some  prelates,  indeed,  maintained  that  it 
only  was  binding  on  the  charch  of  England  daríng  the  residence  of 
Otto,  but  they  were  overruled,  and  it  remained  at  least  nominally  in 
forcé  and  was  frequently  referred  to  subsequently  as  the  recognized 
law  in  such  matters.  Its  effect  was  considerable,  and  some  of  the 
bishops  endeavored  to  carry  out  its  provisions  with  energy,  as  may  be 
presumed  from  a  constitution  of  William  of  Gantilupe,  Bishop  of 
Worcester,  issued  in  1240,  ordering  his  officials  to  investígate  dili- 
gently  whether  any  of  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  had  concubinos  or 
were  married.^ 

To  this  period  and  to  the  disturbance  caused  by  these  proceedings  are 
doubüess  to  be  attributed  several  satirícal  pieces  of  verse  describing 
the  excitement  occurring  among  the  unfortunate  clerks  thus  attacked 


^  Concil.  Eboracens.  ann.  1195  c. 
17. — Concil.  Londiniens.  ann.  1200  c. 
10. — Concil.  Bunelmens.  ann.  1220. — 
Concil.  Oxoiiiens.  ann.  1222  c.  28. — 
Constit.  Archiep.  Cantuar.  ann.  1225 
(Matt.  París  ann.  1226).  —  Constit. 
Episc.  Lincoln,  ann.  1280  (Wilkins,  I. 


627).— Constit.  Píovin.  Cantuar.  ann. 
1286  c.  8,  4,  do. — Constit.  Coventriens. 
ann.  1237  (Wilkins,  I.  641),  &c. 

*  Matt.  París  ann.  1287. 

«  Wilkins,  I.  672-8. 
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in  their  tenderest  spot.  The  opening  linea  of  one  of  these  poems 
indícate  the  novelty  and  unexpectedness  of  tbe  new  regulations : — 

Humor  noyiu  AnglUa  partes  peigirayit, 
GleriooB,  presbyteros  omneB  excitayit, 

Nascitur  presbyterÍB  bine  fera  procella : 
Quisquís  timet  grayiter  pro  sua  puella. 

The  author  then  describes  a  great  council,  attended  by  more  than  ten 
thonsand  ecélesiastics,  assembled  to  delibérate  on  the  course  to  be 
pnrsued  in  so,delicate  a  conjuncture.     An  oíd  príest  commences — 

Pro  nortris  uzoríbus  sumus  oongregati ; 
Yideatis  proyide  quod  sitis  parati, 
Ad  mandatum  domini  papas  vel  legati, 
Bespondere  grayiter  ne  sitis  dampnati.^ 

Another  poem  of  similar  character  describes  a  chapter  held  by  all 
orders  and  grades  to  consider  the  same  question.  The  various  speakers 
declare  their  inability  to  obey  the  new  role,  except  two,  whose  age 
renders  them  indifferent.     A  leamed  doctor  exclaims — 

Omnis  debet  clerícus  babere  ooncubinam ; 
Hoc  dixit  qui  coronam  gerit  auro  trinam : 
Hanc  igitur  retiñere  deoet  disciplinam. 

The  general  belief  in  the  legality  of  the  connection  is  shown  by  the 
remark  of  another — 

Surgens  unus  presbyter  turba  de  totali  .  ,  . 
'<  Unam"  dixit  "  teneo  amore  legali, 
Quam  nolo  dimittere  pro  lege  tali." 

Another  expects  to  escape  by  paying  his  "cullagimn" — 

Duodecimus  damat  magno  cum  damore : 
«  Non  me  pontifez  terret  minis  et  payore : 
Sed  ego  nummos  prabeam  pro  Dei  amore, 
TJt  in  pace  maneam  cara  cum  uzore.'' 

Another  urges  the  indiscríminate  immorality  attending  upon  the 
attempt  to  enforce  an  impossible  asceticism — 

Addidit  ulterius :  "  Sitis  memor  borum. 
Si  yetare  pnesul  yult  specialem  torum, 
Oemet  totum  breyi  plenum  esse  cborum 
Ordine  sacrorum  adulterorum/' 


^  De  Conyocatione  Saoerdotum  (Mapes's  PoemS|  pp.  180-2). 
19 
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And  at  length  the  discusBÍon  closes  with  the  Bpeech  of  a  Dominican, 
who  ends  his  r^narks  by  predicting — 

HabebimuB  derici  duas  ooncabinu : 
Monachí,  canoniei  totidem  reí  trínaB : 
Becani,  pnelatí,  quatuor  vel  quinas : 
Sic  tándem  leges  implebimua  divinas.^ 

Notwithstanding  these  fliglits  of  the  imagination,  no  organized 
resistance  was  offered  to  the  reform.  The  clergy  BuUenlj  aoquiesoed, 
and  Bubmitted  to  a  preBSure  which  was  becoming  irresistible.  The 
triumph  of  the  sacerdotal  partj,  however,  was  giudual,  and  no  exact 
limit  can  be  assigned  to  the  recognition  of  the  principie  of  celibac^. 
In  1250  the  idea  of  married  priests  was  still  sufficiently  prevalent  to 
lead  the  populace  of  London  to  include  matrimony  among  the  accu- 
sations  brought  against  Boniíace,  Archbishop  of  Ganterbory,  when 
his  tyranny  had  aroused  general  resistance;'  and  in  1255  Walter 
Earkham,  Bishop  of  Durham,  still  felt  it  necessary  to  prohibit  the 


1  Mapes'fl  Poema,  pp.  176-9.— All  the 
poetaste»  of  the  penod,  however,  were 
not  enlisted  on  one  side.  There  is  ex- 
tant  an  ezhortation  against  marriaee, 
addressed  to  the  clergy,  which  consists 
of  a  violent  invective  against  the  sex, 
recapitulating  the  customary  accusa- 
tions  against  women  with  all  the  brutal 
coareeness  of  the  age : — 

Heeo  est  iniqnitas  omnis  adultorsB 
Qui  viram  proprinm  vellet  non  TÍvere, 
Ut  det  adultero  non  oessat  rapere— 
Deiistat  igitnr  oleras  nuno  nabere. 

Bu  Méríl,  op.  cit.  p.  184. 
The  "Confessio  Goli«"  feelingly  be- 
wails  the  difficulty  of  renderíng  obe- 
dience  to  the  new  regulations : — 

Res  est  ardaissima  vinoere  aatnram, 
In    aspeota    virginnm    mentem    ferré 

puram ; 
JuTones    non    possamws    legem    seqni 

duram, 
Leviamqne  oorporum  non  habere  onram* 
Qnis  in  igne  positus  igne  non  nrator? 
Qais  in  mando  denorans  oastus  babe- 

atar? 
Ubi  Venas  digito  JoTenes  venatar 
Oottlis  illaqaeat,  faoie  prsBdatar? 

Mapes's  Poems,  p.  72. 

*  Matt.  París  ann.  1250. 

This  Boniface  was  brother  of  the 
Duke  of  Savoy,  and  was  one  of  the 
Italian  prelates  whose  intrusión  into 
the   choice   places   of    the   Anglioan 


church  was  a  souroe  of  intense  Irrita^ 
tion.  The  career  of  anothcr  brother, 
Philipi  is  an  instructive  illustration 
of  the  ecclesiastical  manneis  of  the 
age.  He  was  in  deaoon's  ordeis,  and 
yet,  as  a  leader  of  condottierí,  he  was 
a  strenuous  supporter  of  Innocent  IV. 
in  his  quarrel  with  Frederic  II.  He 
was  created  Archbishop  of  Lyons, 
Bishop  of  Valence,  Provost  of  Bruges, 
and  Dean  of  Vienne,  and,  after  enjoy- 
ing  these  miscellaneous  dignities  for 
some  twenty  years,  when  at  length 
Clement  lY.  insisted  on  his  ordination 
and  consecration,  he  threw  off  his  epis- 
copal robe,  married  first  the  heiress  of 
Franche-Óomté  and  then  a  niece  of 
Innocent  lY. — dyine  at  last  as  Duke 
of  Savoy  (Milman,  Latín  Chríst.  lY. 
826). 

The  indiffnation  felt  at  the  standing 
gríevance  of  foreign  prelates  is  quaintly 
expressed  a  oentury  later  by  Lang- 
lande — 

And  a  peril  to  the  pope 
And  prelates  that  he  maketh, 
That  bere  bisshopet  ñames 
Of  Bethleem  and  Babiloigne» 
That  buppe  aboute  in  Bngelond 
To  balwe  mennes  aateres, 
And  orepe  amonges  onratoars. 
And  oonfessen  agejn  the  lawe. 

Piers  Ploughman,  Wríght's  Edition» 
1.  10696-702. 
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marriage  of  his  clergy  onder  pain  of  suspensión  and  deprivation.' 
It  18  perhaps  noteworthy,  hoirever,  that,  not  long  after  this,  Home, 
in  his  Myrror  of  Jnstíce,  when  treating  of  exceptions  to  the  benefit 
of  clergy,  specifies  seoond  marriages,  but  not  single  marriages,  as 
depríving  clerks  of  the  priyilege  of  ecclesiastical  trial.' 

By  this  time,  hoirever,  priestly  marriage  may  be  oonsidered  to 
have  become  nearly  obsolete  in  England.  When,  in  1268,  the 
Cardinal-I^ate  Ottoboni  held  a  great  national  conncil  in  London, 
and  renewed  the  constitations  of  his  predecessor  Otto,  he  made  no 
allnsion  to  marriage,  and  only  denonnced  the  practico  of  eoncn- 
binage,  which  he  endeavored  to  eradicate  by  commanding  all  arch- 
deacons  to  make  a  thorough  inquisition  annaaDy  into  the  moráis  of 
the  clergy  imder  their  jnrisdiction.*  These  constitations  of  Otto 
and  Ottoboni  long  remained  the  law  of  the  English  chnrch,  and  we 
find  them  constantly  referred  to  in  the  canons  of  oouncils  and  pas- 
torals  of  bishops,  ceaseleesly  laboring  to  effect  the  impossible  enforce- 
ment  of  discipline ;  even  as  late  as  1399  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
hurj  ordered  his  saffiragans  to  have  them  read  and  explained  in  the 
vemacnlar  in  all  their  episcopal  synods>  How  hard  was  the  task 
may  be  readily  conceived  when  we  see,  in  1279,  the  primate  Peckham, 
Archbishop  of  Ganterbury,  applying  to  Rome  for  assistance  in  pros- 
ecating  a  certain  bishop  against  whom  he  had  long  been  vainly  en- 
dearoring  to  bring  the  law  to  bear.  A  concnbine  had  confessed  to 
having  borne  fiye  children  to  the  offender;*  he  had  himself  admitted 
his  goilt  in  a  prirate  interview  with  Peckham,  for  which  he  had 
afterwards  claimed  the  seal  of  the  confessional ;  yet  the  archbishop 
complains  that  his  eSbrts  will  be  nnsnccessftil  unless  he  is  fortifiecl. 


1  KuUuaque  eonxm  uxorem  ducat: 
et  si  antequam  sacros  ordines  susoepit 
uxorem  duxerit,  seu  postea,  si  bene- 
fidum  habeat,  ipso  príTetur,  et  ab 
exsecuiione  sui  officii  suspendatur,  nisi 
in  casu  a  jure  ooncesso.  —  Oonstit. 
Walteri  Kpisc.  Bunelmens.  (Wilkins, 
I.  705). 

'  Sir,  il  ne  doit  mié  joyer  du  benefit 
de  celle  priviledge,  car  il  ad  for&it  per 
▼ice  de  bigamy;  comme  celui  qui  ad 
espousé  vefve  ou  plusors  femmes. — 
Myrror  of  Justioe,  cap.  iii.  sect.  y. 

*  Ooncil.  Londiniens.  ann.  1208  c.  8 
(Wilkins,  II.  6). 


*  Convocat.  Cantuar.  ann.  1890  e. 
13  (Wilkins,  III.  240). 

*  The  canon  law  maintained  the 
extraordinaiy  doctrine  that  the  con- 
fession  of  the  guilty  woman  oould  not 
be  received  as  evidence  against  her 
aooomplioe,  though  it  was  good  as 
against  herself.  "  Unde  neo  sacerdotes 
aocusare  nec  in  eos  testifican  valent. 
.  .  .  Quia  ergo  ista  de  se  confitetur, 
super  alienum  crimen  ei  credi  non 
oportet;  sed  contra  eam  sua  confessio 
interpretanda  est"  (Gratian.  F.  ii. 
c.  XV.  q.  8).  It  would  be  hard  to 
imagine  a  rule  of  practice  better  fitted 
to  repress  investigation  and  to  shield 
offenders. 
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nríth  letters  &om  the  pope  himself.  His  strict  injunctions  of  secrecj 
on  hifl  oorrespondent,  and  his  evident  dread  lest  the  criminal's  agenta 
in  Rome  should  get  wind  of  the  application,  show  how  difficult  was 
the  enterprise,  and  how  rarely  prelates  could  be  ezpected  to  under- 
take  duties  so  arduons  and  so  unpromising.^ 

Perhaps  the  man  to  irhom  the  church  owed  most  for  his  energj 
and  actiyity  in  promoting  the  cause  of  reform  iras  the  celebrated 
Robert  Grosseteste,  Bishop  of  Linoohi.  The  leading  part  which  he 
took  in  the  political  troubles  of  the  stormy  reign  of  Henry  III.  has 
thrown  his  ecclesiastical  character  somewhat  into  the  shade,  and  he 
Í8  better  known  as  the  ínend  of  Leicester  than  as  the  untiríng 
churchman.  Notwithstanding  his  consistent  opposition  to  Henry 
ni.  and  to  the  encroachments  of  the  papacj,  he  was  the  inflexible 
enemj  of  clerical  irregularities,  and  he  enforced  the  decretáis 
throughout  his  diocese  with  as  firm  a  hand  as  that  which  he  núsed 
in  defence  of  the  rights  of  the  nation  and  the  privileges  of  the 
Anglican  church.  Thus,  in  1251,  he  made  a  ñgorous  inquisition  in 
his  bishopric,  forcing  all  his  beneficed  clergy  to  the  obsenrance  of 
the  strictest  chastitj,  removing  from  their  houses  all  suspected  women, 
and  punishing  transgressors  with  depriyation.  It  is  not  easy  to 
approve  of  his  brutal  ezpedient  for  testing  the  virtue  of  the  inmates 
of  his  nunneries,'  the  adoption  of  which  could  only  be  justified  and 
suggested  bj  the  conviction  that  general  licentiousness  was  everj- 
where  prevalent ;  and  though  such  treatment  of  the  spouses  of  Christ 
was  to  the  last  degree  degrading,  jet  it  was  doubüess  more  efficacious 
than  the  ordeal  of  the  Eucharist,  which  was  frequentlj  resorted  to 
in  special  cases.  Not  onlj,  however,  did  he  thus  endeavor  to  reform 
the  moráis  of  his  flock,  but  he  made  the  closest  scrutiny  into  the 
character  of  applicants  for  ordination.  In  this  he  was  largely  aided 
by  his  ascetic  fnend  and  admirer,  Adam  de  Marisco,  and  the  corre- 
spondence  between  them  shows  not  only  the  importance  which  they 
reaflonably  attached  to  the  subject,  but  the  sleepless  vigilance  required 
to  counteract  the  prevalent  immorality  of  the  clergy,  and  the  incred- 
ible  laxity  with  which  the  patrons  of  livings  bestowed  the  benefices 
in  their  gift.' 

^  WilkiDB,  II.  40.  (Monumenta  Franciscana).    How  littls 

I  A^    A^^^   ^M^^^y^n^   «A.,<tt««    *^®  character  of  the   clergj  had   im- 

.ie  phX  .i  «.et  ínter  ^  oor^ptiu,  ^'J^Sf  IdLrd^riptío^n  rf 

•«pen«tur-M»tt  Pan.  «m.  1261.         irrconteSpontiT  breth«n-l"  Nihil 

*  Ad»   de    Marisco    Epist    paasim   aliud    pervicacissima    caninie   yoraci- 
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The  rule  iras  now  £Edrlj  established  and  generally  acknowledged ; 
concubinage,  though  stíll  preyalent — ^naj,  in  fact  almost  univen»! — 
was  not  defended  as  a  right^  bat  was  practised  irith  what  conoeal- 
ment  was  possible,  and  was  the  object  of  unremittíng  assaolt  from 
connciis  and  prelates.  To  enter  into  the  details  of  the  innumerable 
canons  and  oonstitutions  directed  against  the  ineradicable  vice  duríng 
the  succeeding  half  century  would  be  unprofitable.  Their  endless 
iteration  is  only  interesting  as  proving  their  inefficacy.  A  popular 
satirist  of  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  declares  that  bribeiy  of  the  ecde- 
siastical  officials  insured  the  domestic  oomfort  of  the  clergj  and  their 
female  companions;^  while  in  time  the  canon  law  seems  to  have  lost 
all  its  terrors.  One  of  the  earliest  acts  of  the  reign  of  Henrj  Vil. 
was  a  law  empowering  the  ecclesiastical  officials  to  imprison  '^priests, 
clerks,  and  religious  men"  convicted  of  incontinence,  and  guaran- 
teeing  them  against  prosecution  by  the  ofienders.'  That  the  aid  of 
the  secular  legislator  should  thus  haré  been  inroked  for  protection 
under  such  circumstances  showed  the  audacity  resulting  from  long 
immunity,  and  is  the  abject  confession  that  the  ceasdess  labor  of 
four  centuries  had  utterly  fidled. 


In  one  part  of  England,  however,  the  reform  seems  to  have  pene- 
trated  even  more  slowly.  We  have  seen  above,  on  the  testimony  of 
Giraldus  Cambrensis,  that  in  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century 
the  marriage  of  priests  and  the  hereditary  transmission  of  benefices 
were  almost  universal  in  Wales.  As  in  the  wild  fastnesses  of  the 
Principality  the  ecclesiastical  regulations  seemed  powerless,  recourse 
was  had  to  the  secular  law,  which  was  employed  to  inflict  yarious 


tatis  impudentia  consectantur,  quam 
caducam  fkstuum  anogantiam,  quam 
mobilem  qusBstuum  affluentiam,  quam 
sordidam  luxuum  petulentiam,  auc- 
toritatem  summsa  salvatíonis  in  per- 
ditíonis  «temad  crudelitatem  depra- 
vantee ;  ccrnimus  usquequaquam  quasi 
solutum  Satanam  efiranata  tyrannide 
beatam  hsBreditatem  benedicti  Dei  im- 
manissime  depopularí." — ^Ibid.  Epist. 
COZLTII.  P.  i.  c.  18. 

^And  thÍM  orsedeknet  that  ben  set  to 

visite  holi  oharohe, 
Brerioh  fondeth  ha  he  maj  shrewede- 

liohett  worohe; 
He  wole  take  mede  of  that  on  and  that 

other. 


And  late  the  paraoun  haré  a  wyf  and 
the  prest  another, 

Atwille; 
Coveytise  shal  stoppen  here  mouth,  and 

maken  hem  al  stille. 
Wright,  Political  Songa  of  England, 
p  826. 

So  Bobert  Langlande  states 
''  In  the  oonsistorie  bifore  the  oommisaarie 
He  oometh  noght  bat  ofte; 
For  hir  lawe  dareth  over  longe, 
Bat  if  thei  laoohen  silver, 
And  matrímoyne  for  moneie 
Maken  and  nnmaken." 
Vision  of  Piers  Ploughman,  y.  10102 
-7  (Wright's  Edition). 

«  1  Heniy  VII.  cap.  4. 
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disabilities  ou  offenders  and  their  offspring,  and  the  repetition  of 
these  shows  how  obstinately  the  custom  W9S  adhered  to  by  the  clerigy 
ontil  a  comparatively  late  period.  Thus,  in  the  Gwentian  and  Di- 
metían Codes  there  is  a  provisión  that  the  son  of  a  married  priest» 
bom  after  the  ordinatíon  of  his  &ther,  shall  not  share  in  the  patanal 
estáte;^  and  this  provisión  is  retained  and  repeated  in  a  coUection  of 
laws  which  contains  the  date  of  2  Heniy  IV.,  showing  it  to  be  pos- 
terior to  the  year  1400.'  The  same  coÜectíon  enomerates  married 
príests  among  '^thirteen  things  oormpting  the  world,  and  which  will 
ever  remain  in  it;  and  it  can  never  be  delivered  of  them.''*  In  the 
same  spirit,  the  Book  of  Cynog,  which  is  of  uncertain  date,  dechires 
^'nor  is  a  married  priest,  as  he  has  relinquished  his  law,  to  be  cred- 
ited  in  law/'  and  it  therefore  directs  that  the  testimony  of  such  wit- 
nesses  shall  not  be  receivable  in  court;^  while  another  coUection  of 
laws,  occurring  in  a  MS.  of  the  fifteenth  oentury,  repeats  the  pro- 
visión— '^  their  testimony  is  not  to  be  credited  in  any  place,  and  they 
are  excluded  firom  the  law,  unless  they  ask  a  pardon  from  the  pope 
or  a  bishop,  through  a  public  penance."^  In  fact,  we  may,  perhaps, 
ahnost  hazard  the  conclusión  that,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  both 
ecclesiastical  and  secular  legislators,  sacerdotal  marriage  scarcely 
became  obsoleto  in  Wales  before  it  was  once  more  reoognized  as 
legitímate  under  the  Beformatíon. 


^  Gwentian  Gode,  Book  ii.  chap.  xxx. 
<<  Because  he  was  begotten  oontraiy  to 
deoree." — Dimetian  Code,  Book  ii. 
cliap.  viii.  2  27  (Aneurín  Owen's 
Ancient  Laws  and  lofititutes  of  Wales, 
Yol.  I.  pp.  761,  446).  Of  the  latter  of 
tiieie  coaee,  the  recensión  which  has 
reached  us  contains  alterations  made 
by  Rys  son  of  Gruñidd,  showing  it  to 
be  posterior  at  least  to  the  year  1180. 


'  Anomalous  Laws,  Book  z.  ohap. 
vil.  i  19  (Owen,  Vol.  II.  p.  881). 

»  Ibid.  chap.  ix.  (Vol.  II.  p.  347). 

*  Ibid.   Book  Tin.  chap.  xi.   {  19 
(Vol,  II.  p.  206). 

*  Ibid.  Book   zi. 
(Vol  11.  p.  409). 


chap.  iii.    {    16 


xvin. 

IRELAND  AND  SCOTLAND. 


In  a  previous  section  it  has  already  been  shown  that  the  rale  of 
celibacy  waa  observad  by  the  Celtio  charches  of  the  British  Islands 
during  a  period  in  which  their  Christianity  was  a  model  for  the  rest 
of  Europe.  Their  religión,  however,  could  not  preserve  its  purity 
and  simplidty  amid  the  overwhelming  barbarism  of  those  dreary 
ages.  From  an  ancient  commentary  on  the  ^'Cain  Patraic/'  or 
Patrick's  Law,  of  uncertain  date,  but  probably  belonging  to  the  ninth 
or  tenth  centoij,  it  woold  seem  as  though  ihere  were  at  that  time 
two  classes  of  bishops,  one  boond  by  monastic  vows,  the  other  per- 
mitted  to  many ;  and,  what  is  somewhat  singular,  the  law  appears  to 
favor  the  latter,  for  the  '^  comad  espuc,"  or  virgin  bishop,  is  con- 
demned  to  perpetual  degradation  or  to  the  life  of  a  hennit  for  offences 
which  the  ''  bishop  of  one  wife  "  can  redeem  by  prompt  penance.^ 

The  Feini,  prior  to  the  advent  of  St.  Patríck,  were  far  in  advance 
of  the  contemporary  barbarían  tribes,  and  their  conversión  to  Chris- 
tianity introduced  a  new  and  powerfiíl  element  of  progress.  It  was 
not  lasting,  however,  and  they  lapsed  into  a  condition  but  little 
removed  firom  that  of  savages.  The  marriage-tie  was  virtually  un- 
known  or  habitually  disr^arded  among  the  laity.'    What  was  the 


67-9.    (Edited  by  Hancock,  DubUnj 
1866.) 

>  Laaf^anci  BpUtt  87, 88.^6eiiiafdi 
Yit.  S.  Malachi»  cap.  iii.  viii.— The 
rudeness  of  the  age  mav  be  measured 
by  the  íáct  that  when  Malachi  deter- 
mined  to  adom  the  venerable  monas- 
tery  of  Benchor  with  an  oratory  of 
stone  such  as  he  had  seen  abroad,  the 
mere  laying  of  the  foundations  aroused 
the  wonderment  of  the  people,  to  whom 
buildings  of  thatkind  were  unknown — 


«quod  in  térra  ilU  necdum  ejusmodi 
flodiflda  invenirentur"— and  his  ene- 
mies  took  advantage  of  the  feeling  to 
interfere  with  the  work  on  the  groond 
that  such  an  enterprise  was  unheard  of» 
and  that  so  stupendoos  an  undertakins 
could  never  be  aocomplished.  Thu 
piece  of  presumption  was  promptly  re- 
buked  by  the  death  of  the  ringleader, 
and  by  the  flnding  in  the  excavationi 
of  a  treasure  which  enabled  St.  Malachi 
to  execute  his  plans  (Yit.  8.  Halach. 
c.  zxYÜi.).    St  Bemard,  who  derived 
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oondition  of  the  clergy  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  episco- 
pates  were  regarded  as  the  prívate  property  of  certain  &milies  in 
which  they  descended  by  hereditary  saccession.  Thus,  in  the  prí- 
matial  see  of  Armagh,  fifteen  archbishops  were  of  one  house,  the  last 
eight  of  whom  were  marríed.  At  length  Gelsus,  who  died  abont  the 
year  1180,  beqneathed  the  dignity  to  his  friend  St.  Malachi.  The 
kindred  rose  in  arms  at  this  ioiringement  of  their  ríghts,  and  two  of 
their  members  successively  occupied  the  position,  which  Malachi  was 
not  able  to  obtain  until  the  anger  of  God  had  miraculously  destroyed 
the  whole  &mily.^ 

During  all  this  períod  the  Irish  church  had  been  completely  inde- 
pendent  of  the  central  authority  at  Rome,  but  the  extensión  of 
influence  resulting  from  the  labors  of  Hildebrand  and  his  successors 
soon  began  to  make  itself  felt.  In  the  quarrels  conceming  the  suc- 
cession  of  Archbishop  Gelsus,  there  figures  a  certain  Bishop  Gilbert, 
who  is  descríbed  as  being  the  first  papal  légate  seen  in  Irdand.' 
When  Malachi  abandoned  Armagh  and  revived  the  extinct  episcopate 
of  Down,  he  resolved  on  a  pilgrímage  to  Rome  to  obtain  the  pallium^ 
a  powerful  instrument  of  papal  authority,  until  then  unknown  on  the 
island ;  and  perhaps  the  opposition  manifested  to  his  wishes  by  his 
friends  as  well  as  by  the  authoríties  may  be  attributable  to  a  repug- 
nance  towards  the  gradual  encroachments  of  Romanizing  influence.* 

Malachi  retumed  from  Rome  armed  with  legatine  powers,  and 
proceeded  vigorously  with  the  reforms  which  he  had  long  before 
commenced.  He  held  numerous  councils,  extirpating  abuses  every- 
where,  renovating  the  ancient  rules  of  discipline  and  introducing  new 
ones,  bending  all  his  energies  to  abrogating  the  national  institutions 
and  replacing  them  with  those  of  Rome.^  The  eamest  asceticism  of 
his  nature,  exaggerated  by  the  training  of  his  youth,  led  him  to  give 
a  strongly  monastic  character  to  the  churcli  of  which  he  was  thus  the 
second  founder.  On  his  joumey  homeward  from  Rome,  he  had 
tarríed  a  second  time  at  Glairvaux  to  see  his  friend  St.  Bemard,  and 


bis  imprcssions  from  Malachi  and  his 
oompanions,  thuB  describes  the  Irísb  of 
Connaugbt,  **sic  protervos  ad  mores, 
sic  ferales  ad  rítus,  sic  ad  fldem  impios, 
ad  leges  barbaros,  cervicosos  ad  disci- 
plinam,  spurcos  ad  vitam.  Ghristiani 
nomine,  re  pagani.    Non  décimas,  non 

Í>rimitias  daré,  non  legitima  inire  con- 
ugia,  non  faceré  confessiones ;  poeni- 
tentias  neo  qui  peteret,  nec  qui  daret 


penituB  inyenire.  Ministrí  altaris  pauci 
admodum  erant." — Ibid.  cap.  vüL 

^  Ibid.  c.  X.  xi.  xii.  xiii. 

«  Ibid.  c.  X. 

•  Ibid.  c.  XV. 

*  Ibid.  c.  xviii.  —  Fiunt  de  medio 
barbarie»  leges,  Romanie  introducán- 
tur. — Ibid.  c.  viii. 
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had  left  there  four  of  his  attendants  to  be  ezercised  in  the  severe 
Gistercian  discipline  that  they  might  serve  as  missionaries  and  as 
models  for  his  compatríots,  who  had  heard,  indeed,  of  monkhood,  but 
had  never  seen  it.^  His  efforts,  in  this  respect,  were  to  a  consider- 
able extent  snccessful,  at  least  in  a  portion  of  the  island,  though  his 
death  in  1149,  at  the  oomparatively  early  age  of  54,  cut  short  his 
labors  before  they  could  yield  their  fhll  fhiit.' 

The  íncongraous  character  thos  imparted  to  the  Irish  church  is 
described  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis  some  forty  years  later.  The  pre- 
lates  were  selected  firom  the  monasteries,  and  the  church  was  com- 
pletely  monastic.  Ghastity  was  the  only  role  of  discipline  thoronghly 
preserved,  and  Giraldus  confesses  his  wonder  that  it  could  be  main- 
tained,  in  oontradiction  to  all  former  experíence,  when  gluttony  and 
drunkenness  were  carried  to  ezcess.  The  monastic  principie  of 
selfishness  was  all-penrading,  and  the  pastors  took  no  care  of  their 
flocks.  Among  the  people,  marriage  was  still  unknown,  incest  was 
of  conunon  occurrence,  even  the  rudiments  of  Ghristian  faith  were  left 
untaught,  and  the  church  was  r^arded  without  rererenoe.*  His 
account  of  the  absence  of  regular  stipends  and  tithes  is  confirmed  by 
the  &ct  that  an  Irish  bishop  attending  the  council  of  Lateran  in 
1179,  in  complaining  of  the  condition  of  his  native  church,  stated 
that  his  only  revenues  were  derived  from  three  milch  cows,  which 
his  flock  were  bound  to  replace  as  they  became  dry.^  This  porerty, 
howeyer  apostolic  in  itself,  can  only,  in  an  age  of  magnificent  sacer- 
dotalism,  be  regarded  as  an  indication  of  a  church  whose  degradation 
could  command  neither  the  respect  ñor  the  support  of  its  children. 
That  the  reforms  of  Malachi,  one-sided  as  they  were,  extended  only 
over  a  portion  of  the  island,  is  evident  from  the  inquiry  which,  a  few 
years  later,  the  Archbishop  of  Gashel  addressed  to  Clement  III.  as 


*  Ibid.  c.  xyi. — ni»  gentes  qu»  a 
diebus  antiquú  monachi  quidem  no- 
men  aitdierunt,  monachum  non  vide- 
runt. 

*  In  the  hymn  in  which  St.  Bernard 
oelebrated  the  virtues  of  his  fríend  he 
compares  him  to  the  Apostles— 

Sobrias  riotas,  oastltas  perennlSy 
Fides,  doctrina,  animaram  loora, 
Meritis  parem  eoetui  permisoet 
Apostolomm. 

'  Sermo  Giraldi  in  Concil.  Dublinens. 
(De  Bebus  a  se  Gestis  Lib.  ii.  o.  14). 


In  the  "Topographia  Hibemica,'' 
Bist.  III.  cap.  27,  Giraldus  oonfirms  his 
assertion  as  to  the  chastity  and  drunk- 
enness of  the  Irish  cleigy,  but  admits 
that  they  observed  the  canonical  &sts 
with  praiseworthy  strictness. 

*  Hist.  Archiep.  Bremens  ann.  1179 
(Lindenbrog.  Script  Septent.  p.  107). 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  nowever, 
that  in  the  Irish  church  bishops  were 
almost  as  numerous  as  in  the  primitive 
church  of  AfHca — "singuln  pene  ec- 
clesisB  singuloe  haberent  episcopos." — 
Bernard.  v  it.  S.  Malachiss  cap.  x. 
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to  whether  the  children  of  bishops  oould  receive  orders  and  hold 
benefioes ;  and  the  ezceptional  character  of  the  Irísh  establishment 
was  reeognized  by  the  pope  when  he  decided  that  they  coold,  proYÍded 
they  were  bom  in  wedlock,  and  were  otherwise  worthy  of  position.^ 
This  requiflite  of  legitimacy  was  apparenüy  not  unposed  in  ignorance, 
for  at  the  oouncil  of  Cashel  in  1171  we  find  an  ^ort  made  to  enforce 
Chrifitian  mamage  among  the  people,  who  are  Btill  described  as  in* 
dulging  in  onrestricted  polygamy  and  diarq^arding  the  nearest  ties 
of  oonsangoinity.' 

When  aboat  this  period  the  English  commenoed  the  conquest 
which  was  to  lead  to  five  oentaríes  of  crael  anarchy,  they  of  conrse 
camed  nfith  them  their  civil  and  ecdesiastical  institations.  The 
original  conqnerors — ^the  Butlers,  the  Clares,  and  the  Fitsgeralds — 
speedily  became  incorporated  with  the  nativo  race,  and  were  as  Irish 
as  the  O'Briens  and  tiie  McCauras.  Althongh  the  royal  authority 
was  limited  practically  to  the  confines  of  the  Palé,  and  embraoed 
little  beyond  the  Ostman  ports,  yet  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  the 
clerical  license  habitual  to  the  English  spread  beyond  the  political 
boundaries,  and  the  monastic  spirit  of  the  Hibemians  was  grievously 
wounded  by  the  unchastity  which  was  disseminated  like  a  contagión 
from  the  dissolute  priests  who  followed  in  the  wake  of  Strong-bow 
and  Prince  John.'  Not  twenty  years  after  the  first  invasión,  a 
council,  summoned  in  1186  by  John  in  Dublin,  was  troubled  by  a 
quarrel  between  the  Sazón  priests  of  Wezford,  who  mutually  accused 
each  other  of  publidy  manying  and  keeping  wives.  This  being  doly 
preved,  they  were  promptly  degraded,  to  the  intense  satisfiiction  of 
the  Irish  clergy,  tríumphant  in  their  own  comparativo  pority  of 
moráis.^  When,  therefore,  in  1205,  Innocent  III.  specially  ordered 
his  légate,  Cardinal  Julián,  to  put  an  end  to  the  hereditary  trans- 
mission  of  benefices  common  in  Ireland,  the  abuse  to  which  he 
referred  was  probably  confined  to  the  English  Palé.'  The  church 
establishments,  in  fact,  were  distinct,  and  consequently  when  an  Irish 
synod  was  held  in  Dublin,  in  1217,  its  canons  cannot  be  considered 
as  having  authority  beyond  the  narrow  terñtory  through  which  the 
king's  writ  would  likewise  run.     Those  canons  show  us  that  the 


i  Cap.  18  Extra  Lib.  i.  Tit.  xvii. 

*  Benedicti  Abbatis  Gesta  Henrioi  II.  ann.  1171. 

■  Girald.  Cambreiu.  op.  cit  Lib.  ii.  o.  18. 

«  Girald.  Oambrens.  loo.  cit  >  Innocent  PP.  III.  Begeat  v.  158. 
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morality  of  the  Saxon  prieethood  had  not  improved  by  the  ezample 
made  of  the  priests  of  Wezford.  The  denunciations  of  ooncabinage 
indícate  the  prevalence  of  that  yice,  and  the  severities  threatened 
against  the  unfortnnate  women  oontrast  strangely  with  the  lenity 
shown  to  their  more  goilty  partners.^  A  oentniy  later,  if  we  may 
believe  the  dedaration  of  the  synod  of  Ossory  in  1820,  the  evil  con- 
tinued  to  flonrish,  open,  avowed,  and  nniversaly  resistíng  alike  the 
authority  of  the  chorch  and  the  efforts  to  reprees  it  by  seyerity.' 
Whether  the  offenders  dismissed  their  oonsorts  after  the  thirty  days' 
grace  allowed  by  the  synod  may  well  be  donbted.  With  the  spread 
of  Englísh  domination,  the  poríty  of  the  native  chorch  disappeared, 
and  80  great  became  the  general  disregard  of  the  canons  that  shortly 
before  the  Reformation  it  waa  not  an  unusual  thing  for  Lrish  priests 
to  be  openly  married,  ñor  do  thoee  who  did  so  seem  to  have  thereby 
forfeited  the  esteem  of  their  neighbors.* 


In  Scotland,  the  Christianity  introdaced  by  St.  Columba  had 
&Ilen  into  the  hands  of  the  Culdees.  These  were  originally  monks 
of  a  more  than  ordinary  stríctness  of  discipline,  to  whom  the  earliest 
recorded  allosion  occnrs  in  Ireland  towards  the  cióse  of  the  eighth 
centnry — ^the  ñame,  Céle-dé  (Keledens,  or  Servns  Dei)  meaning 
simply  Senrant  of  6od.  In  the  coorse  of  time  the  Culdees  had  so 
relaxed  their  rule  that  they  reappear  in  the  eleventh  centuiy  as  an 
order  nominally  of  monks,  yet  ftdfilling  the  fiínctions  of  the  secular 
clergy,  and  enjoying  free  permission  to  many,  only  abstaining  from 
their  wiyes  when  employed  in  the  actual  ministry  of  the  altar.  With 
marriage  had  come  the  hereditary  transmission  of  the  endowments  of 
the  church  to  their  children,  so  that  the  ancient  abbeys  and  churches 
were  well-nigh  stripped  of  all  their  possessions,  and  the  distinction 
between  clergy  and  laity  was  rather  in  term  than  in  &ct.  It  may 
please  the  poet  to  constmct  a  world  of  his  own,  peopled  by  imaginaiy 
beings  of  angelic  purity — 


1  Concil.  Dublinens.  aun.  1217 
(WilkiM,  I.  548). 

*  Quia  putridum  libidinos»  spur- 
oitín  oontagium  adeo  apud  elencos  et 
presbyteroB  inyaluit  hU  diebuB,  quod 
nec  auctorítas  evangélica,  neo  canón- 
ica Beverítas  iUud  haotenut  extirpare 
potuit,  quia  in  so»  perpetu»  damna- 


tionifl  periculum,  et  oidinis  eocleiias- 
tic»  ignominiam,  populique  pemicio- 
8um  ezemplum  manifestum,  adhuo 
Buas  publico  detinent  concubinas,  eto. — 
Constit.  Synod.  Oísorleni.  (Wilkini, 
11.602). 

"  Biadsbaw's   Enniskillen  (London 
AthensBum,  Sept  7th,  1878,  p.  806). 
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Peaoe  to  their  abades  I    The  puré  Culdees 

Were  Albyn's  earliest  príests  of  Qod, 
Ere  yet  an  island  of  ber  seas 

By  foot  of  Saxon  monk  was  trod, 
Long  ere  ber  cburcbmen  by  bigotty 
Were  barred  ttom  wedlock's  boly  tie. 
'Twas  tben  tbat  Aodb,  fiuned  afar, 

In  lona  preacbed  tbe  word  witb  power, 
And  Eeullura,  beauty's  star, 

Was  tbe  partner  of  bis  bower — 

but  in  Bober  truth  tbe  Guldees  were  puré  as  long  as  they  kept  tbe 
tradition  of  tbeir  founder,  and  it  was  not  until  tbey  sank  to  a  level 
witb  their  savage  compatriots  tbat  thej  transgressed  tbe  rule  and 
became  worldlj  and  corrupt.^  In  1125  tbe  Gardinal-legate,  Jobn  of 
Crema,  wbose  unluckj  adventure  in  London  bas  been  already  alluded 
to,  visited  Scotland  in  tbe  execution  of  bis  reformatory  mission. 
Tbere  be  found  on  tbe  tbrone  David  I.,  a  prince  wbose  life  was 
devoted  to  rescuing  bis  subjects  from  tbeir  primseval  barbarism.  We 
know  few  details  of  tbe  bistory  of  tbose  times,  but  it  is  fair  to  con- 
jecture  tbat  tbe  exbortations  of  tbe  légate  bad  a  sbare  in  arousing 
David  to  a  realization  of  tbe  deficiencies  and  tbe  comiptions  of  tbe 
Scottisb  cburcb,  and  in  guiding  bim  to  tbe  course  wbicb  be  adopted 
in  its  reformation.  After  some  fruitless  efforts  to  restore  tbe  order 
of  Cuídeos  to  its  original  condition,  be  resolved  on  tbe  sweeping 
measure  of  removing  all  wbo  sbould  prove  incorrigible.  Tbey  were 
accordingly  tumed  out  bodily  from  tbeir  establisbments,  sucb  prop- 
erty  as  could  be  traced  was  restored,  and  donations  on  an  extended 
Bcale  were  made  botb  to  tbe  oíd  foundations  and  to  tbe  new  ones 
wbicb  tbe  royal  reformer  establisbed — donations  wbicb  gained  for 
bim,  from  an  ungodly  descendant,  tbe  appellation  of  '^  Ane  soir  sanct 
for  tbe  crown."  Tbese  foundations  were  tben  filled  witb  regular 
clergy,  brougbt  from  Franco  and  England— cbiefly  canons  of  tbe 
order  of  St.  Augustin — and  tbe  unfortunate  Cuídeos  were  tumed 
adrift  unless  tbey  would  promise  to  observe  tbe  strictness  of  monastic 
rule.  It  is  probable  tbat  in  a  few  places  tbey  did  so,  for  references 
to  Cuídeos  still  occur  occasionally  even  in  tbe  next  century,  but  tbese 
measures  were  effective  and  practically  tbey  and  tbeir  customs  dis- 
appeared  togetber.' 


»  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  II.  175-80. 

*  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  II,  216,  224-7, 
285.— SeealsoCosmoInnes'  «Scotland 


in  tbe  Middle  Ages,''  pp.  107  sqq.  We 
may  assume  tbat  Jobn  of  Crema  or  tbe 
pope  must  bave  oonferred  extraordinary 
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In  a  chnrch  thus  oonstructed  from  the  regalar  clergjr,  the  heresj 
of  marriage  could  find  no  foothold,  especially  as  it  had  been  so  stemly 
punished  in  the  expulsión  of  the  Culdees.  Still  was  the  desired 
pority  not  jet  attained.  In  1181,  during  the  long  quarrel  between 
William  the  Lion  and  the  papacy  on  the  subject  of  the  archbishopric 
of  St.  Andrews,  an  interdict  was  pronounced  on  all  ecclesiastics  who 
should  refuse  to  recognize  the  papal  candidato  John,  wherenpon  the 
King  persecuted  those  who  obeyed  the  mándate,  and  the  chronicler, 
in  expatiating  upon  his  cruelty,  is  careful  to  mention  that  he  did 
not  spare  their  children,  even  to  babes  in  their  mothers'  arms,  who 
were  remorselessly  driyen  into  exile.^  The  state  of  things  indicated 
by  this  remained  withoat  improvement.  In  1225,  Honorius  UI. 
ordered  the  Scottish  ecclesiastics  to  assemble  in  conncil  for  the  oor- 
rection  of  the  many  enormities  which  were  committed  with  impunity ; 
and  the  coundl  held  in  obedience  to  the  papal  command  denounced 
the  shameless  licentionsness  of  the  clergy  as  a  disgraoe  to  the  chnrch.' 
Inqnests  to  detect  theoffenders,  suspensión  and  deprivation  to  punish 
them,  were  ordered  with  all  the  verbal  energy  of  which  we  have 
already  witnessed  so  many  examples,  and  were  attended  with  the 
same  plentifnl  lack  of  success.  With  what  disposition  the  clergy 
regarded  these  efforts  for  their  improvement  we  may  guess  from  the 
reception  which  they  gave  to  the  oonstitutions  of  Cardinal  Ottoboni. 
Reference  has  already  heen  made  to  the  council  held  by  that  légate 
in  London  in  1268.  The  church  of  Scotland  had  been  ordered  to 
join  in  this  council,  and  had  sent  two  bishops  and  two  abbots  as  its 
representative  delegates.  These  took  home  with  them  the  oonstitu- 
tions of  Ottoboni,  which  the  clergy  of  Scotland  utterly  refiísed  to 
obey.*  


poweiB  on  David  before  he  oould  have 
the  presumption  to  thu8  arbitrarily 
regúlate  and  revolutionize  the  church. 
ThÍB,  indeed,  may  readily  be  conceived 
as  probable  when  we  reflect  how  little 
auU&ority  Borne  could  have  exercised 
over  the  Culdees,  and  how  readily 
Scotland  must  have  been  subjected  to 
Uie  central  power  by  placing  her  eccle- 
siastical  establishment  in  the  hands  of 
the  Saasenach  monks. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  12th  centuiy, 


Giraldus  Cambrensis  calis  the  Culdees 
of  Bardsey  in  Wales,  "Coelibes  vel 
Colidei "  and  characterises  them  as 
"  re%ioBÍ88Ími "  (Itin.  Cambr.  ii,  6 — 
ap.  Haddan  and  Stubbe,  II.  zziii.). 

1  Gesta  Henrid  II.  T.  I.  p.  282  (M. 
R.  Series). 

'  Concil.  Scotican.  ann.  1226  c.  18, 
62  (Wilkins,  I.  610). 

*  Chron.  Paslatens.  ann.  1268  (Wil- 
kins, II.  19). 


XIX. 
SPAIN. 


Wb  have  already  seen  (p.  121)  that  among  the  Wisigoths  of  Spain 
the  rale  of  celibacy  had  never  been  snoceesfiíll  j  enforoed,  and  that 
durisg  the  latar  period  of  the  Gothic  dynasty  the  demoralization  of 
the  dergj  was  daily  increasing.  The  Saraoenic  invasión,  and  the 
Bubseqnent  strugglee  of  the  Christians,  who  founded  petty  kingdoma 
among  the  wild  mountainouB  regions  of  the  North  and  East  of  the 
Peninsula,  were  not  &Yorable  to  the  growth  of  regalar  discipline  and 
setded  observances.  The  oentralized  sacerdotalism  of  Rome,  which 
took  so  remarkable  an  extensión  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centaries, 
and  which  penetrated  everj  portion  of  the  Carlovingian  empire,  was 
powerless  to  intrude  into  the  strongholds  of  the  Jalikiah,  whence  the 
descendants  of  Pelayo  and  his  companions  gradaally  extended  their 
fiontiers  from  Oviedo  to  Toledo.  Communication  with  the  apostolie 
city  was  rare.  The  nominal  subjection  of  Barcelona  and  Navarro  to 
the  Carlovingians,  indeed,  brought  the  eastem  provinces  of  Spain 
onder  the  domination  of  the  Archbishops  of  Narbonne,  and  kept 
them,  to  a  certain  extent,  ander  the  influences  which  were  moulding 
the  rest  of  Europe ;  bat  the  kingdoms  of  León  and  Castíle  grew  np 
in  complete  ecclesiastical  independence.  Even  at  the  cióse  of  the 
eleventh  centary  a  Spanish  ecclesiastic  describes  his  oont^nporaiy 
brethren  as  rade  and  illiterate,  owning  no  obedience  to  the  mother 
church  of  Rome,  and  govemed  by  the  discipline  of  Toledo.*  Wild 
and  insubordínate  as  was  a  large  portion  of  the  European  dergy,  the 
ecclesiastics  of  Spain  were  even  wilder  and  more  insabordinate. 
Another  writer  of  the  period,  himself  a  canon  of  Gompostella,  and 
sabsequently  Bishop  of  Mondonego,  speaking  of  his  brother  canons 
previoas  to  the  reforms  of  Diego  Gelmirez,  denoances  them  as  reck- 


^  Hist.  Compoetellan.  Lib.  n.  c  1. 
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lees  and  yíolent  men,  ready  for  any  crime,  prompt  in  qoarrel,  and 
eren  occasionally  indolging  in  mntual  slatighter.^  How  little,  indeed, 
there  was  to  distínguish  the  clerk  firom  the  layman  Í8  erident  from 
a  regolation  promnlgated  hj  the  council  of  Oompostella  in  1113.  It 
proTÍdes  that  all  priests,  g^itlemen,  and  peasants  shall  derote  th^n- 
selvee  to  wolf-hnnting  on  every  Sundaj,  except  Easter  and  Pentecost, 
nnder  a  penalty  of  a  fine  of  five  sois  for  the  príest  and  genüeman, 
and  one  sol,  or  a  sheep,  ibr  the  peasant — ^visitation  of  the  sick  being 
the  only  excuse  exempting  the  príest  fix>m  the  performance  of  this 
duty.  Every  church,  moreover,  was  boond  to  fomish  for  the  hunt 
seven  iron-tipped  reeds.'  A  similar  condition  of  society  is  indicated 
at  the  other  end  of  Spain,  where,  in  1027,  the  Synod  of  Ehia,  in 
Bonssillon,  had  forbidden,  under  pain  of  excommunication,  any  one  to 
attack  a  monk  or  a  clerk  who  was  withont  arms.' 

In  snch  lack  of  social  organization  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  the 
míe  of  celibacy  reoeived  little  attention.  According  to  Mariana,  the 
dergy  of  the  períod  were,  ibr  the  most  part,  publicly  married;"*  and 
when,  in  1056,  the  council  of  Compostella  specifically  forbade  to 
bishops  and  monks  all  intercourse  with  women,  except  with  mothers, 
annts,  and  sisters  wearing  the  monastic  habit,'  the  inference  is  fiúr 
that  even  so  elementary  a  prohibition  was  an  innovation,  and  that 
the  secular  dergy,  below  the  episoopate,  were  not  regarded  as  subject 
to  any  restríction. 

In  the  comprehensive  efibrts,  howerer,  made  during  the  later  half 
of  the  eleventh  c^itury  by  the  Román  church  to  bring  all  Chris- 
tendom  under  its  domination,  the  rising  states  of  Spain  were  not 
likely  to  remain  undisturbed  in  their  independent  isolation ;  ñor  was 
it  to  be  expected  that  so  complete  a  defiance  of  the  canons  would  be 
passed  unobserved  by  the  pontiffs  who  were  convulsing  the  rest  of 
Europe  in  their  efforts  to  reform  the  church.  Accordingly,  in  1068, 
we  find  the  Cardinal  Hugo  of  Silva  Candida,  as  légate  of  Alexander 
n.,  assembling  a  council  at  Girona,  and  procuring  the  adoption  of  a 


^  Hi8t  Compoetellan.  Lib.  i.  c  20. 

s  Didaoi  Decret.  No,  16  (Hút.  Com- 
poetellan. Lib.  I.  cap.  90). 

'  Synod.  Heleneni.  ann.  1027  c.  8 
(Aguirw,  IV.  898). 

*  Hist  de  Espafia,  Lib.  ix.  cap.  xi. 

*  Concil.  Gompostellan.   ann.   1056 
can.  8.    An  allusion,  howeyer,  to  those 


wbo  left  the  church  and  married  being 
allowed  to  retum  on  abandoning  their 
wiyes,  would  seem  to  show  that  some 
supervisión  was  exercised.  The  council 
of  Coyanza,  in  1060,  had  forbidden  the 
lesidenoe  of  stiange  women,  exoept 
mother,  aunt,  or  step-mother,  but  says 
nothing  as  to  mamage.— Con.  Gqyaoens. 
ann.  1060  c.  iU.  (Aguine  lY.  406, 
407). 
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regulation  reducing  to  the  oondition  of  laymanship  all  who,  in  holy 
orders,  either  entered  into  matrimonj  or  kept  concubines;  while 
those  who  should  dismiss  their  wiyes  were  promised  immanit j  for  the 
past  and  security  for  the  fiíture.^  In  1077,  Gregory  VII.  sent  a 
certain  Bishop  Amandas  as  his  l^;ate,  with  an  epistle  addressed  to 
the  Spaniards,  in  which  he  told  them  that  Spain  had  ancientlj 
belongedto  St.  Peter  and  the  Román  church;  that  the  carelessness 
of  his  predecessors,  and  the  Saracenic  oonquest,  had  caused  the  papal 
ríghts  to  be  forgotten,  but  that  the  time  had  come  for  them  to  be 
revendicated,  and  that  he  consequently  claimed  implicit  obedience.' 
Acoordingly,  in  1078,  we  find  the  légate  presiding  over  another 
council  at  Girona,  which  confirmed  the  canons  of  the  previous  one, 
and  added  several  others  to  prevent  the  ordination  of  sons  of  priests, 
and  the  hereditary  transmission  of  benefioes.*  Such  slender  reforms 
as  may  have  resulted  from  these  efforts  were  probably  confined  to 
Gatalonia  and  Aragón;  but  not  long  afterwards  influences  were 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  rest  of  Spain,  which  had  a  powerfiíl  effect 
in  extending  the  authority  of  Rome  over  the  Peninsula.  Constanoe 
of  Burgundy,  Queen  of  Alfonso  VI.  of  Castile  and  León,  prevailed 
upon  her  husband  to  ask  of  Gregory  a  légate  to  reform  the  church, 
and  to  condemn  the  Gothic  or  Mozarabic  ritual,  which  was  jealously 
preserved  by  the  people  as  a  symbol  of  their  independent  nationality. 
The  prayer,  of  course,  was  granted.  Richard,  Abbot  of  Marseilles, 
was  sent,  and  in  1080  he  held  a  council  at  Burgos,  where  he  com- 
manded  the  ordained  clergy  to  put  away  their  wives.  The  novelty 
and  hardship  of  this  order  created  great  excitement.  The  pope,  who 
was  righüy  regarded  as  its  author,  became  the  object  of  no  litüe 
abuse  and  insult,  and  was  held  up  to  popular  derision  in  innumerable 
lampoons.^ 

All  of  these  efforts  were  nugatory.  The  Spaniards,  engaged  in  an 
interminable  and  often  doubtful  struggle  with  the  Infidel,  might  well 
claim  consideration  from  the  Holy  Father,  while  the  independent 
spirit  which  they  manifested  in  their  resistance  to  the  introduction  of 


^  Goncil.  Gtonindena.  ann.  1068  can. 
7,  8  (Labbei  et  Coleti  T.  XII.).  The 
council  of  Toulouse,  in  1056  (see  ante, 
p.  255),  which  ordered  the  separa tion 
of  príestB  trom  their  wives,  undertook 
to  indude  Spain  in  its  legislation,  pre- 
Bumablv  meaning  the  eastem  portion 
of  the  PeninBuU  which  was  subject  to 
the  Archbishops  of  Narbonne. 


«  Gregor.  VII.  Regist.  Lib.  iv. 
Epist.  28. 

'  Goncil.  Gtorundens.  ann.  1078 
can.  1,  8,  4,  6  (Labbei  et  Ck>leti  T. 
XII.). 

*  Mariana,  loe.  cit 
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the  Román  ritual  was  a  waming  that  it  would  be  pnident  not  to 
proceed  too  abrupüy  in  the  procesa  of  bringing  them  within  the  fold 
of  St.  Peter.  Whatever  be  the  motives,  indeed,  which  induced  snch 
strenuous  apostles  of  celibacy  as  Gr^ory,  Urban,  Paschal,  and 
Calixtas  to  abstain  from  nrging  upon  them  the  reform  which  was  «o 
eamestlj  enforced  elsewhere,  certain  it  is  that  little  ^ort  was  made 
to  deprive  the  Spanish  clergy  of  their  wives.  In  all  the  epistles  of 
the  popes  up  to  1130  I  can  iSnd  bnt  one  allusion  to  the  subject, 
though  communication  between  Spain  and  Italj  became  daily  more 
freqnent,  and  the  papal  aathority  was  constanüj  ezercised  with 
greater  decisiveness  in  the  intemal  affairs  of  the  Spanish  church. 

When,  in  1101,  Diego  G^lmirez  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  see  of 
Compostella,  Paschal  II.  addressed  him  an  epistle,  reproaching  him 
with  the  ntter  contempt  of  discipline  in  his  diocese,  and  commanding 
a  reform.  He  chiefly  compkdned  of  the  incongraous  common  resi- 
dence  of  monks  and  nuns,  which  he  severely  condemned  and  per- 
emptorily  prohibited,  bnt  he  made  some  concession  tó  the  necessities 
of  the  time  in  permitting  the  ordination  of  the  sons  of  those  priests 
who  had,  "  according  to  the  ordinary  custom  of  the  country,"  mar- 
ried  prior  to  the  promulgation  of  what  the  pope  significantly  termed 
the  Román  law;  and  he  carefíilly  abstained  from  ordering  a  separa- 
tion  between  them  and  their  wives,  or  even  an  enforcement  of  the 
canons  for  the  fiítare.^ 

Diego,  who  possessed  no  common  measnre  of  vigor  and  ambition, 
and  who  needed  the  particular  favor  of  the  popes  for  the  success  of 
his  plans  in  elevating  and  aggrandizing  his  see,  accordingly  proceeded 
to  reform  his  clergy.  There  is  extant  a  minute  and  circumstantial 
contemporary  history  of  his  episcopate,  written  by  his  admiring  dis- 
ciples,  who  dwell  with  much  instance  on  his  labora  and  success  in 
reducing  to  discipline  the  refractory  canons  of  his  cathedral  seat ; 
but  in  the  numerous  allnsions  to  these  reforms  there  is  no  mention 
of  the  enforcement  of  celibacy,  while  the  &ct  that  he  would  not 
allow  them  to  miníster  at  the  altar  without  canonical  vestments  is 
made  the  subject  of  repeated  gratulation  and  praise.'    The  absolute 


1  Paschal.  PP.  II.  Bpist  57. 

'  Hi8t.  Compoetellan.  Lib.  i.  cap.  20, 
68,  81 ;  Lib.  ii.  cap.  8 ;  Lib.  iii.  cap. 
46. — Even  the  modérate  reforms  in- 
troduced  met  with  violent  opposition 
— "nobis  ómnibus,  veluti  bruta  ani- 


malia,  nulla  adhuc  jugali  asperitate 
depressa,  reluctantibus  " — and  onlj  a 
portion  seem  to  have  submitted  "  quoe- 
dam  sibi  aoquiescentes  doctrina  et 
operatione  conspicuos  divina  dementia 
reddidit." 
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silence  of  the  authors  with  respect  to  the  clergy  at  largo  shows  that 
the  reticence  of  Pope  Paschal  was  not  misimderstood,  and  that  there 
was  no  effort  made  to  bríng  the  secular  priesthood  under  subjection 
to  the  Román  discipline.  In  the  twenly-fiye  canons  of  the  coundl 
of  OomposteUa  in  1118  it  therefore  need  not  surpríse  us  that  there 
is  no  referenoe  whatever  to  the  subject,  beyond  an  allusion  to  the 
children  of  ecclesiastics,  whose  norses  were  declared  entitled  to 
clerical  privileges,  thos  giving  them  a  recognized  and  highly  prized 
position.^ 

That  Diego's  reforms,  indeed,  did  not  extend  to  the  abrogation  of 
clerical  marriage  is  evident  firom  several  incidental  circomstances. 
Thos,  in  1114,  the  lords  of  the  monastery  of  Botoa  made  it  over  to 
the  church  of  Santiago  of  OomposteUa,  reserving  to  themselves  their 
life  interest,  with  a  reversión  to  any  of  their  desoendants  who  shonld 
be  eoclesiastics,  and  who  might  be  willing  to  profesa  celibacy,  show- 
ing  that  the  matter  was  optional  with  the  secular  clergy.'  That 
eren  the  canons  were  bound  by  no  absoluto  rules  on  the  subject  is 
manifested  by  a  very  curious  transaction  which  may  be  worth 
recounting  as  illustrative  in  several  aspects  of  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
In  1127,  Diego,  at  the  head  of  his  Gallician  troops,  accompanied 
Alfonso  Yin.  on  an  ezpedition  into  Portugal.  On  their  retum,  the 
army  halted  at  OomposteUa,  where  the  archbishop  received  and  enter- 
tained  his  sovereign.  They  were  bound  by  the  dosest  ties,  for  Diego 
had  baptized,  knighted,  and  crowned  him,  and  had,  moreover,  con- 
stantly  stood  his  friend  throughout  his  stormy  youth,  in  the  endloss 
civU  wars  which  marked  the  disastrous  reign  of  his  mother,  Queen 
Urraca.  Yet,  prompted  by  ovU  counsellors  who  were  jealous  of 
Diego,  the  king  suddenly  demanded  of  him  an  enormous  sum  of 
money,  to  pay  off  the  army,  under  threat  of  soizing  and  piUaging 
the  city.  After  considerable  resistance,  Diego  was  forced  to  submit, 
and  to  pay  a  thousand  marks  of  sUver.  He  then  sought  a  prívate 
interview»  in  which  he  solemnly  and  affectionately  wamed  Alfonso 
of  the  ruin  of  his  soul  which  would  ensue  if  he  did  not  undergo 
penance  for  thus  impiously  spoiUng  the  Apostle  Santiago.  Al- 
fonso Ustened  humbly,  and  professed  entire  wiUingness  to  repcnt, 
but  for  the  diflScully  that  he  haíl  always  boen  taught  that  penitence 
was  firuitless  without  restitution,  and  restitution  he  was  unable  and 


1   Didaoi    Decreta,    Ko.    21    (Hist. 
CompoetelL  Lib.  i.  cap.  96). 


«  Ibid.  Lib.  I.  cap.  100.— "Si  qui  ex 
eorum  progenie  cferici  esse  et  Btecu- 
laríter  contmere  vellent.'' 
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nnwilling  to  make.  Diego  then  snggested  that  he  should  meet  the 
chapter  and  discass  the  case,  to  which  he  graciously  assented.  In 
the  aflsembly  which  foUowed,  Diego  proposed  that  the  king  should 
follow  the  ezample  of  his  father,  Baymond  of  Ghillieia,  in  commend- 
ing  himself  to  the  pecoliar  patronage  of  Santiago,  and  in  beqneathing 
his  body  to  be  buried  in  their  chnrch,  promising,  moreover,  that  if 
he  should  do  so  they  would  pray  specially  for  him,  which,  from  the 
promise  of  his  youtii,  bade  iair  to  be  no  easj  task.  Alfonso  was 
delighted  to  escape  so  easily:  he  eagerly  aocepted  the  propositíon, 
and  added  that  he  wotdd  like  to  become  a  canon  of  their  chnrch,  in 
order  to  enjoy  the  fiíllest  poBsible  share  in  the  Masses  of  such  holy 
men.  To  this  the  chaptar  assented  at  once ;  he  was  forthwith  dnly 
installed  as  a  canon  of  the  chorch  which  he  had  jost  despoiled,  and 
his  consdence  was  set  at  rest,  while  the  church  felt  that  it  had 
aoquired  a  moral  snpremaoy  orer  the  spoiler.^  In  thus  formally 
beooming  a  canon,  there  ootdd  have  been  no  assumption  of  celibacy, 
ezpressed  or  implied.  Alfonso  was  bnt  twenty-one  years  of  age^ 
and  in  the  foUowing  year  he  married  Berengaria,  danghter  of  tíie 
Goant  of  Barcelona.' 

In  fiíct,  in  the  absence  of  urgency  on  the  part  of  Rome,  the  ques* 
tion  of  sacerdotal  celibacy  seemB  to  haré  been  virtoally  ignored  in 
Spain.  How  little  importance  was  attaohed  to  the  preSminent  sanc- 
tity  of  asoeticism  becomes  evident  when  we  are  told  that  in  the  whole 
of  (jallicia  there  was  no  convent  of  nuns  nntil  Diego,  in  1129, 
fonnded  the  honse  of  S.  Maria  of  Oonjo.'  Eqnál  indifference  is 
manifested  in  the  legislative  assemblies  of  the  church.  The  council 
of  León  and  Compostella,  in  1114,  only  prohibited  the  residence  of 
sach  women  as  were  forbidden  by  the  canons,^  which,  in  the  ezisting 
discipline  of  the  Spanish  church,  may  safely  be  presomed  to  offer  no 
impediment  to  the  marriage  relation;  and  a  synod  held  at  Falencia 
in  1129  is  even  more  significant  in  its  reticence,  for  it  merely  pro- 
vides  that  notorious  concnbines  of  the  clergy  shall  be  ejected,  withont 


^  Hist.  Compoetellan.  Lib.  ii.  cap. 

87. 

*  The  Spanish  church  waa  not  alone 
in  this  looseness  of  discipline  as  regaids 
canons.  When  Arthur  of  Brítanny 
took  up  arms  against  his  únele  King 
John,  and  advanoed  with  an  army  to 
Toun  at  Easter,  A.  D.  1200,  he  Uiere 
*'  more  debito  in  eoclesia  B.  Martini  in 


oanonioum  est  reoeptus,  et  in  stallum 
decani  in  yestibus  chori,  sicut  canoni* 
cus.  installatus."  —  Chron.  Turonens. 
ann.  1200  (Martene  Ampl.  CoUect  Y. 
1088). 

*  Hift  Oompostell.  Lib.  Til.  cap.  11. 

«   Ibid.   Lib.   I.   cap.    101   (Concil* 
Legionens.  ann.  1114  can.  8). 
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apparenüy  venturing  to  threaten  anj  panislunent  on  the  reverend 
offenders.^ 

Towards  the  cióse  of  his  restleBs  life,  however,  Archbishop  Diego 
foand  time,  amid  his  military,  political,  and  ecdesiastical  schemes  of 
aggrandizement,  to  nndertake  the  mttch  needed  reform  of  a  single 
monasterj.  The  Abbot  of  S.  Pelayo  de  Antealtaría  was  a  paragon 
of  brutish  sensualily,  who  wasted  the  revenues  of  his  house  in  ríotous 
living  and  took  no  shame  in  a  numeróos  progenj.  The  archbishop 
remonstrated  with  him  long  and  eamestly,  both  in  public  and  prí- 
vate :  seven  times  in  the  general  chapter  of  the  diocese  he  admon- 
ished  and  threatened  the  offender  without  resnlt.  At  length,  in 
1180,  after  forbearance  so  remarkable,  Diego  held  a  chapter  in  the 
abbey  for  his  trial,  when  he  was  preved  by  competent  witnesses  to 
have  kept  no  less  than  seventy  concubines.  He  was  accordingly 
deposed,  but  was  so  &r  from  being  canonically  pnnished  that  a  bené- 
fico in  the  abbey  lands  was  assigned  for  his  support.  A  new  abbot 
was  then  appointed,  who  swore  to  observe  the  Benedictino  rule  as 
&r  as  he  should  find  himself  able  to  do  so.'  It  is  a  significant  com- 
mentary  on  the  state  of  discipline  and  opinión  to  find  so  weak  an 
effort  to  remove  and  punish  the  grossest  licentiousness  characterized 
by  the  biographer  of  Diego  with  the  warmest  expressions  of  wonder- 
ing  admiration  as  a  work  which  doubtless  gave  inefiable  satisfiíction 
to  the  Divine  Omnipotence,  and  which  was  without  example  in 
previous  history. 

It  is  very  evident  that  the  pontifis  who  so  energetically  enforced 
the  rule  of  celibacy  throughout  the  rest  of  Europe  were  content  to 
offer  little  opposition  to  the  obstinacy  of  the  Oeltiberian  priesthood. 
We  can  safely  conclude,  indeed,  that  matters  were  allowed  to  remain 
virtually  undisturbed,  and  that  the  clergy  were  permitted  fo  retain 
their  wives.  A  council  held  in  Gallicia  in  the  early  part  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  for  the  purpose  of  reforming  ecclesiastical  dis- 
cipline, preserves  absoluto  silence  on  the  subject  of  marríage  and 
concubinage;'  and,  about  the  middle  of  the  same  century,  we  find 
Alfonso  the  Wise  of  Gastile  obliged  to  formally  interdict  matrimony 
to  those  in  holy  orders.     In  the  elabórate  code  drawn  up  by  that 


1  Ooncil.  Palentin.  ann.  1129  can. 
5. — "Goncubin»  dericorum  manifest» 
ejiciantur." 


'  Hi8t.  Compostellan.  Lib.  iii.  cap. 
20. — "  Pro  modulo  su»  possibilitatis." 

>  Concil.  Hispan.  Ssec.  XIII.  (Mar- 
lene Thesaur.  lY.  167). 
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monarch  and  known  aa  ^'Laa  Siete  Partidas/'  there  is  a  law  panish- 
ing  sacerdotal  marriage  with  depriration  of  fimction  and  benefice ; 
while  the  wives,  if  vassals  of  the  church,  are  to  be  reduced  to  servi- 
tude,  and  if  serfs,  are  to  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  appropriated  for 
the  benefit  of  the  chnrch  of  the  offender.  The  wording  of  the  law 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  an  enactment  intended  to  repress 
existing  disorders,  and  not  merely  a  well-known  provisión  inserted 
in  the  oode  for  the  pnrpose  of  completing  a  compilation  of  statutes;^ 
while  the  ezistenoe  in  secular  legislation  of  such  invasions  of  the 
province  of  ecclesiastical  law  is  a  convincing  proof  of  the  continned 
independence  of  Rome  asserted  by  the  Spanish  church  and  state. 
The  prelates  were  further  authorized  to  command  the  assistance  of 
the  secular  power  in  enforcing  tbese  barbarous  penalties  to  their 
full  measure  of  severity,  and  this  secular  legislation  seems  to  have 
accomplished  what  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  had  so  utterlj  failed 
to  efiect.  After  this  we  hear  líttle  of  r^ular  marriage,  which  was  re- 
placed  by  promiscuous  concubinage  or  by  permanent  irregular  unions. 
In  Valencia  a  council  in  1255  prohibited  the  residence  with 
priests  of  all  women,  exoept  mothers  and  sisters  and  such  others 
as  were  beyond  suspicion,  but  no  penalty  was  prescribed  for  infirac- 
tions  of  the  rule ;  and  the  character  of  the  clergy  with  whom  the 
oouncil  had  to  deal  is  sufSciently  shown  by  its  complaint  that  the 
priests  of  the  country  parishes  firequented  the  cily  too  much  and 
indulged  there  in  disgraceful  excesses,  for  which  reason  it  forbids 
them  from  yisiting  the  city  more  often  than  twice  a  month,  and 
requires  them  to  retum  home  the  same  day.'  Amaldo  de  Peralta, 
Bishop  of  Valencia,  not  long  after,  deplores  the  utter  contempt  with 
which  all  previous  efforts  to  suppress  clerical  concubinage  had  been 
received,  and  the  preyalence  of  the  custom  by  which  ecclesiastics 
endowed  their  bastards  with  the  spoils  of  the  church.  Yet  the  only 
punishment  he  finds  himself  able  to  threaten  is  a  fine  of  thirty 
maravedís  on  public  concubinarians  and  of  five  on  parish  priests  who 
connive  at  such  offences  or  neglect  to  report  them  to  the  bishop. 
Ecclesiastics,  indeed,  are  directed  to  put  away  their  children,  but  no 


1  «De  lofi  clérigos  (me  casan  á  ben- 
diciones habiendo  óraenes  sagradaSi 
que  pena  deben  haber  ellos  et  aquellas 
con  quien  casan. — Casándose  algunt 
clérigo  que  hobiese  orden  sagrada  non 
debe  fincar  sin  pena,  ca  débenle  yedar 
de  oficio,  et  toflerle  el  beneficio  que 


hobiere  de  la  eglesia  por  sentencia  de 
descomulgamiento  fasta  que  la  dexe 
et  faga  penitencia  de  aquel  yerro,  etc.'' 
—Siete  JPartidas,  P.  I.  Tit.  vi.  1.  41. 

>  Ooncil.     Valentín,      ann.      1256 
(Aguirre  V.  197,  201). 
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penalty  is  indicated  for  disobedience.^  The  ooimcil  of  Gerona  in 
1257  was  more  energetic,  for  it  decreed  the  deprivatíon  of  all  ooncu- 
binary  priests  who  persisted  in  their  ein,  but  this  apparenüy  was  not 
effectual,  for  in  1274  the  threat  was  repeated,  with  the  addition  that 
the  women  should  be  ezcommunicated  and  should  reoeive  after  death 
the  bnrial  of  asses;'  and  very  similar  was  the  l^slation  of  the 
council  of  Pefiafiel  in  1802.'  However  well  meant  these  eSbrts 
were,  they  preved  as  useless  as  all  previous  ones,  for  in  1822  the 
conncil  of  Valladolid,  under  the  presidency  of  the  papal  légate, 
William  Bishop  of  Sabina,  animadverts  strongly  on  the  indecency 
of  ecclesiastics,  from  the  highest  prelates  down,  officiating  at  the 
nuptiaU  of  their  children,  both  legitímate  and  illegitimate.  For 
those  who  publicly  kept  concubines  it  provides  a  graduated  scale  of 
oonfiscatíon,  ending  in  the  deprivatíon  of  the  persistendy  contn- 
macious  who  gave  no  prospect  of  amendment,  the  exceedingly  elabó- 
rate regulatíons  prescribed  showing  at  once  the  difficolty  of  the  sub- 
ject  and  the  importance  attached  to  it.  The  acts  of  this  conncil, 
moreover,  are  interesting  as  presenting  the  fírst  authentic  evidence 
of  a  custom  which  subsequently  prevailed  to  some  extent  elsewhere, 
by  which  parishioners  were  wont  to  compel  their  priest  to  take  a 
female  consort  for  the  parpóse  of  protectíng  the  yirtue  of  their 
families  from  his  assaults.  The  iniqaity  of  this  precaution  seems  to 
have  especially  scandalized  the  légate,  and  he  treats  the  audacious 
laymen  concemed  in  such  transactíons  with  mnch  less  ceremony  than 
the  concubinary  clergy.^  The  elabórate  regulatíons  promulgated  by 
this  conncil  prodnced  little  effect.  The  council  of  Salamanca  in 
1885  renews  the  previous  repressive  Ic^islation,  adding  a  threat  of 
ipso  fado  excommunication  for  tíiose  who  give  Christian  burial  to 
priestly  concubines,  including  all  who  are  present  on  such  occasions, 
who  are  not  to  be  absolved  until  they  shall  have  paid  a  fine  of  fifty 
maravedis  to  the  cathedral  church.'^  At  length,  in  1888,  a  national 
council  held  at  Falencia  under  Cardinal  Pedro  de  Luna,  papal 
légate,  made  a  determined  effort  to  eradicate  the  ineradicable  vice. 
It  renewed  the  regulatíons  of  the  council  of  Yalladolid,  which  it 


1  Oonstit.  Synodal.  Amaldi  de  Pe- 
ralta EpíBC  Valentín.  (Aguirre  Y. 
207-8). 

*  Synod.  Gkrund.  ann.  1267  cm.  4 ; 
ann.  1274  can.  26  (Martene  Ampl. 
ColL  VIII.  1461,  1469). 


1802 


1822 


>  Concil.  Penna-fldelens. 
can.  ii.  (AguimY.  226). 

*  Concil.    Yallis-oletan.    ann. 
can.  vi.  vii.  (Aguirre  Y.  243-6). 

'  Concil.    Salmantícens.    ann.    1886 
can.  iii.  (Aguirre  Y. 
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stated  were  not  obeyed,  and  added  to  them  a  clause  by  whioh  all 
benefices  were  held  imder  a  sort  of  tenore  of  chastíty,  and  subject 
to  foifeitare.  Besides  this,  all  ecclesiastics  who,  within  two  months 
of  death,  had  kept  concabines,  were  declared  incapable  of  testating, 
and  their  property  was  adjudged,  one-third  to  the  &bríc  of  their 
churches,  one-third  to  the  Ordinary  of  the  diocese,  and  one-third  to 
the  fiínd  for  the  redemption  of  captives  nnder  the  care  of  the  Orden 
of  Trinidad  and  Meroede,  who  were  empowered  to  seíze  their  share. 
Moreover,  all  bishops  were  oommanded  to  appoint  oficial  Visitors, 
who  were  to  report  at  annual  sjnods,  to  be  held  thereafter,  all  casee 
of  infiraction  of  the  mles.^  The  desolation  which  the  enforcement 
of  snch  regalations  would  have  wronght  may  be  inferred  from  the 
description  which  a  contemporary,  Alvarez  Pelayo,  Bishop  of  Silva 
in  Portugal,  gives  os  of  his  fellow  ecclesiastics.  He  states  that 
many  of  the  clergy  in  holy  orders  thronghout  the  Peninsula  publicly 
associated  themselyes  with  women,  firequently  of  noble  blood,  bind- 
ing  themselves  against  separation  by  notarial  acts  and  solemn  oaths, 
endowing  their  consorts  with  the  goods  of  the  church,  and  cele- 
brating  with  the  kindred  these  illegal  espoosals  as  joyonsly  as 
though  they  were  legitímate  nuptials.  Yet  even  this  flagrant  defi 
anee  of  the  canons  was  better  than  the  wickedness  common  between 
confessors  and  their  penitents,  or  than  the  promiscuous  and  unre- 
Btrained  licentiousness  of  those  who  were  not  fettered  by  the  forms 
of  marríage,  whose  children,  as  Pelayo  asserts,  almost  ríyalled  in 
number  those  of  the  laity.'  These  excesses  were  not  suppressed  by 
the  conncil  of  Palencia.  In  1429  the  oouncil  of  Tortosa,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Cardinal  de  Foix,  papal  légate,  renewed  the  lament 


^  Goncil.  Palentin.  ann.  1888  can.  ii. 
(AguiPTO  V.  298-99). 

*  Et  utinam  nunquam  continentiam 
promÍ8Í88ent,  máxime  Húpani  et  reg- 
nioolas,  in  quibus  provinciifl  in  pauoo 
maiorí  numero  sunt  filii  laioorum  quam 
clerícorum  .  .  .  Sspe  cum  ^rochianis 
mulieribua  quas  ad  confessionem  ad- 
mittimt,  scelestissime  fomicantur  .  .  . 
Be  bonis  eoclesiao  pascunt  concubinam 
continué  et  fllios,  et  de  pecunia  ecclesi» 
emunt  eis  posseasiones.  .  .  .  Multi 
presbyteri  et  alii  constituti  in  sacría, 
máxime  in  Hispania,  in  Asturía  et 
Gallicia  et  alibi,  et  publice  et  aliquoties 
per   publicum  instrumentum  promit- 


tunt  et  jurant  auibusd'am,  máxime 
nobilibua  mulierious,  numquam  eas 
dimittere;  et  dant  eis  arras  de  bonis 
ecclesifld  et  possessiones  ecclesi»,  publice 
eas  ducunt,  cum  consanguineis  et  amicis 
et  solenni  convivio,  acsi  essent  uxores 
legitimiB. — ^Alv.  Pelag.  de  Planctu  Ec- 
clesiiB  Lib.  II.  Art.  xxviii.  (Ed.  1617 
fol.  181-8). 

This  forms  part  of  a  list  of  flfty-four 
charges  brougnt  by  Pelayo  against  the 
clergy  of  his  time — "peccant  in  his 
communiter. "  If  the  ^pood  bishop  does 
not  exaggerate,  these  ministers  of  Ghríst 
must  have  been  a  fearñü  curse  to  the 
communities  over  which  they  presided 
in  the  ñame  of  the  Saviour. 
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that  the  canons  of  Valladolid  remained  unobserved,  and  in  repeating 
them  it  added  a  penalty  of  incarceratíon  for  pertinacious  offenders, 
indicating,  moreover,  one  of  the  worst  abases  to  which  the  subject 
gare  rise,  in  forbidding  all  officials  to  take  bribes  firom  those  who 
transgressed  the  rules.^  This  effort  was  as  fimitless  as  all  previous 
ones  had  been,  and  we  shall  seo  hereafter  that  the  same  state  of 
affairs  continued  until  the  sixteenth  oentoiy  was  wéll  advanced. 


1  Concil.  Bertusan.  ann.  1429  can.  ii.  (Aguiíre  Y.  886-4). 
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In  a  former  section  we  have  seen  the  eflforts  made  by  Galixtus  II. 
to  enforce  the  received  discipline  of  the  church,  and  we  have  noted 
the  scanty  measure  of  saccess  which  attended  his  labora.  He  appar- 
ently  himself  recognized  that  they  were  fiítile,  and  that  some  action 
of  more  decided  character  than  had  as  yet  been  attempted  was  neces- 
saiy  to  accomplish  the  result  so  long  and  so  energetically  sought, 
and  so  illusory  to  its  ardent  pursuers.  On  his  retum  to  Italy,  and 
his  triumph  over  his  unfortunate  rival,  the  anti-pope  Martin  Bordino, 
he  summoned,  in  1123,  the  first  general  council  of  the  West,  to  con- 
firm  the  Concordat  of  Worms,  which  had  just  closed  half  a  century 
of  strife  between  the  papacy  and  the  empire.  Nearly  a  thousand 
prelates  obeyed  his  cali,  and  that  august  assembly  promulgated  a 
canon  which  not  only  forbade  matrimony  to  those  bound  by  vows 
and  holy  orders,  but  commanded  that  if  snch  marriages  were  con- 
tracted  they  should  be  broken,  and  the  parties  to  them  subjected  to 
due  penance.^ 

This  was  a  bold  innovation.  With  the  exception  of  a  decretal  of 
ürban  II.  in  1090,  to  which  little  attention  seems  to  have  been  paid, 
we  have  seen  that,  previous  to  Galixtus,  while  the  sacrament  of  mar- 
riage  was  held  incompatible  with  the  ministry  of  the  altar  and  with 
the  enjoyment  of  chnrch  property,  it  yet  was  respected  and  its  bind- 
ing  forcé  was  admitted,  even  to  the  point  of  rendering  those  who 
assumed  it  unfitted  for  their  sacred  fimctions.  At  most,  and  as  a 
concession  to  a  lax  and  irreligious  generation,  the  option  was  allowed 
of  abandoning  eíther  the  wife  or  the  chnrch.  At  Rheims,  Calixtas 
had  deprived  them  of  this  choice,  and  had  ordered  their  separation 
from  their  wives.     He  now  went  a  step  forther,  and  by  the  Lateran 


1  pNsbyteriB,  diaconibus,  subdiaoo- 
nibus  et  monachis  concubinas  habere, 
seu  matrimonia  contrahere,  penitus 
interdicimuB :  contracta  quoque  matri- 


monia ab  bujusmodi  personia  disjungi, 
et  personas  ad  poenitentiam  redigi, 
juzta  sacromm  canonum  diffinitiones 
judicamus. — Concil.  Lateran.  I.  c.  21. 
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canon  he  declared  the  sacrament  of  marríage  to  be  less  potent  than 
the  religious  vow :  the  engagement  with  the  church  swaUowed  up 
and  destroyed  all  other  tíes.  This  gave  the  final  seal  to  the  separa- 
tion  between  the  clergy  and  the  laity,  by  declaríng  the  priestly  char- 
acter  to  be  indelible.  When  once  admitted  to  orden,  he  became  a 
being  set  apart  firom  his  fellows,  consecrated  to  the  service  of  Grod ; 
and  the  impassable  gulf  between  him  and  the  laity  boiind  him  forever 
to  the  exclusiye  interests  of  the  church.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  how 
important  an  element  this  irrevocable  nature  of  sacerdotalism  became 
in  establishing  and  oonsolidating  the  ecclesiastical  power. 

The  immensity  of  the  chango  thus  wrought  in  the  practico,  if  not 
in  the  doctrine,  of  the  church  can  best  be  understood  by  comparing 
the  formal  command  thus  issued  to  the  Ghristian  world  with  the 
unqualified  condemnation  pronounced  in  earlier  times  against  those 
who  attempted  to  dissolve  marríage  under  religious  pretexts.^  And 
in  all  ages  the  church  has  regarded  the  chastity  of  the  monastic 
orders  as  cven  more  imperativo  than  that  of  the  secular  clergy. 

Revolutions  never  go  backwards.  Perhaps  the  Lateran  fathers 
who  adopted  the  canon  scarcely  realized  its  logical  conclusions. 
If  they  did,  they  at  all  events  shrank  from  expressing  them  openly 
and  fiíUy,  and  left  the  &ithful  to  draw  their  own  deductions  as  to 
the  causes  and  consequences  of  such  an  order.  Time,  however, 
&miliarízed  the  minds  of  ardent  churchmen  with  the  idea,  and  it  was 
seen  that  if  the  practico  thus  enjoined  was  correct,  doctrine  must  be 
made  to  suit  and  to  justify  it.  To  this  end  an  additional  stimulus 
was  afforded  by  the  &ilure  of  the  canon  to  accomplish  the  results 
anticipated  fix^m  it,  for  the  custom  of  sacerdotal  marríage  was  as  yet 
by  no  means  eradicated.  The  council  of  Liego,  held  by  Innocent 
n.  in  1181,  referred  to  in  a  preceding  section,  and  those  of  Clermont 
and  Rheims,  over  which  he  likewise  presided,  in  1180  and  1181, 
show  how  little  had  been  accomplished,  and  how  generally  the  clergy 
of  Europe  disregarded  the  restríctions  nominally  imposed  upon  them, 
and  the  punishments  which  they  so  easily  escaped.'    In  the  canons 


1  Thua  Gregory  the  Great,  in  602: 
*<Si  enim  dicunt  religionis  causa  oon- 
Juffia  deberé  diwolvi  sciendum  est 
ama  etsi  hoc  lex  humana  concessit, 
aivina  lex  tamen  piohibuit." — Gregor. 
I.  Lib.  zi.  Epist  46. 

And  St.  Augtutin:  ^'Proinde  (}ui 
dicunt  talium  nupÜM  non  esse  nuptias 
sed  potius  adulteria  non  mihi  videntur 
satis   acute  ac  diligenter   considerare 


quid  dicant  .  .  .  et  cum  volunt  eas 
separatas  reddere  continentise  faciunt 
mantos  earum  adúlteros  veros  etc."— 
De  Bono  Yiduit.  o.  10. 

'  Decrevimus  ut  ii  qui  a  subdiaoo- 
natu  et  supra  uzores  duxerinti  aut 
concubinas  habuerint,  officio  atque 
beneficio  ecclesiastico  careant. — Con* 
cil.  CUromont.  ann.  1180  can.  4. 
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of  these  ooiincilB  not  only  ig  it  observable  that  the  question  of  mar- 
ria^  and  celibacj  is  treated  as  though  it  were  a  matter  now  for  the 
first  time  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  clergy,  but  also  that  the 
innoyatioii  attempted  by  the  coancil  of  Lateran,  only  seven  or  eight 
years  previons,  ia  prudenüy  sappressed  and  passed  over  withont 
eren  an  allusion. 


Innocent,  restored  to  Rome  and  to  power,  waa  bolder  than  wh^ 
wandering  through  Eorope,  soliciting  the  aid  of  the  fidthful.  Sur- 
rounded  by  a  thonsand  bishops  at  the  seoond  great  council  of  Lateran, 
in  1139,  he  no  longer  dreaded  to  offend  the  ansoeptíbilities  of  the 
clergy,  and  he  proceeded  to  justify  the  canon  of  1123  by  creating  a 
doctrine  to  suit  the  practice  there  enjoined.  After  repeating  the 
canona  of  Clermont  and  Rheims,  he  unhesitatingly  prononnoed  that 
a  nnion  contracted  in  opposition  to  the  rale  of  the  church  was  not  a 
marriage.'  He  draws  no  argnment  from  the  conflict  of  sacramenta 
assomed  to  be  incompatible ;  a  simple  vow  dissolres  the  sacrament 
of  marriage,  and  renders  it  nuil  and  Yoid— or  rather  destroys  its 
efScacy  and  anticipates  its  ezistence. 

The  abonnding  wickedness  of  a  penrerse  generation  caused  this 
decree  of  the  loftíest  Ohristian  tribonal  to  fall  still-bora  and  abortivo 
as  its  foreronners  had  done.'  The  church,  however,  was  irrevocably 
committed  to  the  new  doctrine  and  to  all  its  consequences.  When 
Eugenius  III.  was  driven  out  of  Rome  by  Amold  of  Brescia,  he 
presided,  in  1148,  over  a  council  held  at  Rheims,  where  eleven 
hundred  bishops  and  abbots  from  Northern  and  Western  Europe 
assembled  to  do  honor  to  the  persecuted  representativo  of  St.  Peter, 
and  to  condemn  the  teachings  of  Gilbert  de  la  Porree.     From  this 


ThU  is  repeated  yerbatim  in  the 
council  of  Rheims  in  1181,  canon  4. 

Gonceming  the  latter  a  oontempo- 
rary  observes :  "  Placuit  etiam  domino 
apostólico  et  toti  concilio,  ne  quis  au- 
diat  missam  presbyteri  habentís  con- 
cubinam  yel  uzorem.  Assensu  etiam 
omnium  flrmatum  est  ut  clerici  omnes 
a  Bubdiacono  et  supxa  continentes  sint, 
et  qui  non  füerint  continentes,  depo- 
nantur.''— Udab.  Babenb.  Cod.  Lib. 
u.  c.  1. 

*  Ut  autem  lex  oontinenti»  et  Deo 
placens  munditia  in  ecclesiasticis  per- 
sonis  et  sacris  oidinibus  dilatetur, 
statuimus  quatenus   episcopi,  presby- 


teri, diaconi,  subdiaconi,  regulares 
canonici  et  monachi  atque  conversi 
professi,  qui  sanotum  transgredientes 
propositum  uzores  sibi  copulare  prs»- 
sumpserint,  separentur.  Hujusmodi 
namque  oopulationem,  quam  contra 
eoclesiapticam  regrulam  constat  esse 
contractam,  matnmonium  non  esse 
censemus.  Qui  etiam  ab  invicem  sepa- 
rati,  pro  tantis  ezcessibus  condignam 
poenitentiam  agant. — Concil.  Lateran. 
II.  ann.  1189  c.  7. 

*  Sed  nimis  abundans  per  uniyersum 
orbem  nequitia  terri^enarum  corda  con- 
tra ecclesiastica  scita  obduravit.— Or- 
deria  Vital.  P.  iii.  Lib.  ziii.  c.  20. 
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great  afisembly  he  procured  the  confirmation  of  the  new  dogma  by 
their  adoption  of  the  Lateran  canon;  while  the  repetition  of  that  of 
Olermont  and  Rheims  (of  1180  and  1181)  shows  that  the  evil  which 
it  was  intended  to  repress  still  ezisted  in  fuU  force.^  The  vague 
assertion  of  Engenius  that  he  was  but  following  in  the  footsteps  of 
the  holy  fathers,  and  a  special  reference  to  Innocent  II.  aa  his 
authorítj,  render  it  probable  that  the  members  of  the  council 
demurred  in  oommitting  themselves  to  the  new  principie,  and  that  it 
was  only  bj  showing  that  the  matter  was  already  decided  under  the 
irrefragable  authorítj  of  a  general  council  that  the  consent  of  the 
Transalpino  churches  was  obtained. 

St.  Bemard  himself,  the  impersonation  of  ascetic  sacerdotalism, 
hesitated  to  subscribe  to  the  new  dogma,  and  when  the  monks  of 
Chartres  asked  him  to  reconcile  it  with  the  teachings  of  Augustin 
and  Gregory  the  Great  he  candidly  confessed  that  his  dialéctica!  skill 
was  unequal  to  the  task.'  So  when  an  abbot  applied  to  him  for  ad- 
yice  in  the  case  of  one  of  his  monks,  who  had  left  the  convent  and 
married,  St.  Bemard  stigmatized  the  act  aa  highly  improper,  but 
hesitated  to  pronounce  it  unlawíul.  He  recommended  that  an  attempt 
be  made  to  convince  the  partios  that  thej  were  perilling  their  salva- 
tion,  and  if  this  failed  he  thought  that  perhaps  they  might  be  sepa- 
rated  by  episcopal  authority.'  In  fact,  four  years  after  the  council  of 
Rheims,  St.  Bemard  reproached  Eugenius  with  having  caused  the 
adoption  of  canons  which  no  one  pretended  to  obey.  If  he  thought 
that  they  were  enforced,  he  grievously  erred ;  if  he  did  not  think  so, 
he  had  sinned  either  by  decreeing  what  was  not  to  be  observed  or  in 
neglecting  to  punish  their  non-observance — and  no  one  was  punished 
for  his  disobedience.^ 

Even  in  Rome  itself  the  point  was  still  disputed.  At  that  very 
time  Gratian,  the  greatest  canonist  of  the  age,  was  engaged  in  the 
compilation  of  his  '^  Concordia  discordantium  Canonum,"  a  work 


1  Ooncil.  Remens.  ann.  1148  can.  8, 8. 
'*Sanctonun  patrum  et  pnedeoessoris 
noetri  Papse  Innocentii  vestigia  inhae- 
rentes,  statuimuB  quatenus  episoopi, 
presbyterí,  diaconi,  etc." 

*  Et  ad  hadc  nihil  ad  pnraens  certius 
breviuaque  respondendum  occurrit,  nisi 
quod  ita  sancti  antistites  sapuerunt: 
rectene?  ipei  yiderint. — Lib.  de  Pro- 
cept.  et  Dispexisat.  cap.  xvii.— Abelard 
oontrasts  the  contradictory  canonB  of 


the  chuich  in  theee  matten  in  his  Sie  et 
Non  cap.  cxxii.  It  was  possibly  among 
other  motives  the  skilñil  unveiling  of 
ecclesiastical  inconsistencies  in  this 
curious  work  that  led  the  authorities  of 
the  ohurch  to  procure  the  compilation 
of  Gratian's  "Decretum." 

*  Bemardi  Epist.  lxxvi. 

*  Ejusd.    de    Gonsiderat.    Lib.    iii. 
cap.  T. 
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undertaken  at  the  request  of  the  papal  curia  to  restore  to  the  canon 
law  the  preeminence  which  it  was  fiíst  losing  in  conseqnence  of  the 
recently  revived  study  of  the  Justinian  jurísprudence.  Published  in 
1151  under  the  auspices  of  Engenius  himself,  and  presented  to  the 
world  as  the  authoritative  exposition  of  the  laws  and  discipline  of 
the  chorch,  it  was  everywhere  received  with  acclamation,  and  has 
remained  to  this  day  the  fonndation  of  the  canon  law.  Yet  Gratian 
himself,  in  this  work  without  appeal,  distinctly  declares  his  oppo- 
sitien  to  the  doctrine  of  Innocent  and  Eugenius,  asserting  that  a 
deacon  can  lawfíilly  marry  if  he  chooses  to  abandon  the  ministry, 
and  that  the  sacrament  of  marríage  is  so  potent  that  no  antecedent 
vow  can  render  it  void.^ 

The  new  law  was  long  in  winning  its  waj  to  general  respect,  ñor 
can  it  be  a  subject  of  wonder  if  those  who  disregarded  the  acknowl- 
edged  canons  of  the  church  by  marrying  in  orders,  or  by  permitting 
such  marriages  in  those  under  their  charge,  should  neglect  a  rule  of 
recent  orígin  and  of  more  than  doubtful  propríety.  The  church, 
however,  was  committed  to  it,  and,  moreover,  could  see  in  its  eventual 
recognition  a  more  effectual  means  of  accomplishing  the  long  desired 
object  than  in  any  expedient  previously  tríed.  By  destroying  all 
such  marriages,  pronouncing  them  nuil  and  void,  inflicting  an  inef- 
faceable  stigma  on  wife  and  ofispring,  subjecting  the  woman  to  the 
certainty  of  being  cast  off  without  resource  and  without  option  on 
the  part  of  the  husband,  the  position  of  the  wife  of  an  ecclesiastic 
would  become  most  unenviable ;  her  kindred  would  prevent  her  from 
exposing  herself  to  such  calamities,  and  no  priest  could  succeed  in 
finding  a  consort  above  the  lowest  class,  whose  unión  with  him  would 
expose  him  to  the  contempt  of  his  flock. 

How  slender  was  the  immediate  result  of  the  eflforts  of  Innocent' 
and  Eugenius,  however,  is  manifested  by  the  allusions  of  Geroch, 
ProYOst  of  Reichersperg,  who,  writing  about  the  middle  of  the  cen- 


1  Si  yero  diaconufl  a  ministerio  ces- 
sare  Toluerit,  et  contracto  matrimonio 
licite  potest  uti.  Nam  etsi  in  ordina^ 
tione  sua  castitatis  votum  obtulerit, 
tamen  tanta  est  vis  in  sacramento 
conjugii,  quod  neo  ex  violatione  voti 
potest  dissolvi  ipsum  conjugium. — 
Comment.  in  Can.  i.  Dist.  xxyii. 

The  introduction  of  the  doctrine  of 
Innocent  and  Eugenius  into  the  church 
has  gyven  rise  to  some  controversy.  In 
the  Encydical  of  Aug.  22,  1851,  and 


in  the  Svllahus  of  Dec.  1864,  Pius  IX. 
has  condemned  the  error  of  attrihuting 
it  to  Boniface  VIH.  Some  zealously 
orthodoz  writers  have  endeavored  to 
prove  that  the  church  oonsistently 
maintained  this  doctrine  from  the  be- 
sinning,  but  the  oontrarv  is  admitted 
by  the  greator  number  of  Catholic  au- 
thorities.  Cf.  Zaccaria,  Storia  Polém- 
ica, p.  846-7  and  Bemal  Diaz,  Practica 
Criminalis  Canónica  cap.  74. 
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tury,  oomplams  that  any  one  who  would  shnn  interoourse  witili 
Nicolitan  and  simoniacal  herética  must  qoit  the  world,  for  it  was  fiíll 
of  them,  and  he  maintains  the  propriety  of  caUing  them  herética 
because  they  openly  defended  and  justífied  their  evil  courses.^ 
Indeed,  so  shamelessly  were  their  transgressions  displayed,  that  the 
faithfal  were  sometimes  scandalized  by  the  sight  of  the  priests'  wives 
assisting  their  hosbands  in  the  ministry  of  the  altar;'  while  con- 
ventual discipline  had  snnk  so  low  that  nnns  were  in  the  habit  of 
deferring  their  formal  vows  until  the  lassitude  of  oíd  age  shonld 
render  the  restraints  thereby  assumed  ea£y  to  be  endured,'  and 
canons  led  a  Ufe  which  was  only  distingoishable  from  that  of  the 
laity  by  its  shamelessness.^  Ñor  was  this  confined  to  Germany.  In 
Franco,  Hugh,  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  complains  that  those  who 
married  in  orders  openly  defended  their  evil  prácticos  and  quoted 
Scriptore  to  sustain  themselves.* 

In  England,  as  seen  in  a  preceding  section,  the  new  theory  of 
Innocent  and  Engenius  remained  a  d^  letter.  Indeed,  as  late  as 
1470  Sir  John  Fortescue  incidentally  alindes  to  a  recent  case  in 
which  a  priest  named  John  Fringe,  who  had  lived  in  orders  for  three 
years,  procored  two  false  witnesses  to  swear  that  he  had  preWously 
been  betrothed  to  a  certain  maiden,  and  this  preliminary  promise  of 
marriage  was  held  by  court  to  supersede  bis  priestiy  ordination;  he 
was  ejected  from  the  priesthood  and  compelled  to  marry  the  girl,  with 
whom  he  lived  fourteen  years,  until  he  was  executed  for  treason 
by  the  Lancastríans  during  the  wars  of  the  Roses.'  In  Spain,  as 
we  hayo  already  seen,  priestly  marriage  was  forbidden  by  the  secular 
law  as  late  as  the  latter  half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  príests  in 


1  Gerhohi  Tract  adv.  Simoniao.  c.  2. 
— About  the  year  IliO,  we  flnd  St. 
Bemard  (Epist.  208)  writing  to  the 
bishop  and  eleí^  of  Trdves,  urging 
them  to  labor  for  the  reformation  of  a 
married  subdeacon  of  their  church, 
in  terms  which  show  that  no  severe 
application  of  the  canons  waa  to  be 
expected. 

*  Oerhohi  Expoeit.  in  Psalm  lxiy. 
cap.  xliz. 

*  Gerhohi  Exposit.  in  Psalm  lztt. 
o.  zzxy.  An  aüusion  in  this  passage 
to  Eugenius  III.  and  the  council  of 
Rheims  shows  that  it  was  wrítton  be- 
tween  114S  and  1168.  It  seems  that 
the  nuns  rebelled  against  the  canon, 


(Ooncil.  Eemens.  ann.  1148  can.  iv.) 
conflning     them    to    their    convents 
under  threat  of  deprivation  of  Ohrís- 
tían  sepultare. 
^  Ibid.  cap.  xItí. 

*  Hugon.  Bothomag.  contra  Heret 
Lib.  III.  cap.  y. — ^Hugh  gives  us  in  a 
new  form  the  oíd  calculation  as  to  the 
oomparative  merits  of  yimnity,  conti- 
nence,  and  marriage—"  Non  centesimo 
honore  cum  yirginibus  gloriatur,  non 
sexagésima  continentiss  palma  Istatur, 
sed  tricésimo  conjugii  labore  fatigatur." 

*  Fortescue  de  Laúd.  Leg.  Angl.  cap. 
xzi. — Fortescue  speaks  of  the  case  as 
haying  occurred  within  his  own  knowl- 
edge. 
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consequenoe  were  wont  to  protect  their  partners  by  entering  into 
the  most  solemn  compacta,  the  customarj  emplojment  of  which 
shows  that  they  must  have  been  habitaally  enforced  by  the  municipal 
tribunals  regardless  of  the  censures  of  the  church. 

The  long  pontificate  of  Alezander  III.,  eztending  firom  1159  to 
1181,  was  absorbed  for  the  most  part  by  his  deadly  strife  with  Fred- 
eric  Barbarossa.  Yet,  even  before  he  was  released  firom  that  ever- 
present  danger,  he  found  leisure  to  urge  the  cause  of  sacerdotal 
celibacy;  and  after  the  humiliation  of  his  mortal  enemy  he  devoted 
himself  to  it  with  a  zeal  which  eamed  for  him  among  his  contempo- 
raries  the  credit  of  establishing  its  observance.^  He  who,  as  the 
légate  Roland,  had  nearly  paid,  under  the  avenging  sword  of  Otho 
of  Wittelsbach,  the  foifeit  of  his  life  for  his  rude  boldness  at  the 
imperial  court,  was  little  likely  to  abate  one  jot  of  the  daims  which 
the  church  asserted  on  the  obedience  of  layman  and  clerk ;  and  he 
recognized  too  íully  the  potency  of  the  canons  of  Lateran  and 
Bheims  not  to  insist  upon  their  observance.  The  very  necessity  under 
which  he  found  himself,  however,  of  repeating  those  canons  shows 
how  utterly  neglected  they  had  been,  and  how  successfully  the  clergy 
had  thus  far  resisted  their  reception  and  acknowledgment.  Thus 
when,  in  1168,  he  held  the  council  of  Tours,  he  was  obliged  to  con- 
tent  himself  with  a  canon  which  allowed  three  wamings  to  those 
who  publicly  kept  concubines,  and  it  was  only  after  neglect  of  these 
wamings  that  they  were  threatened  with  deprivation  of  fímctions 
and  benéfico;'  and  when,  in  1172,  his  l^tes  presided  over  the 
council  of  Avranches,  which  absolved  Henry  II.  for  the  murder  of 
A'Becket,  the  Norman  clergy  were  emphaticaUy  reminded  that  those 
who  married  in  holy  orders  must  put  away  their  wives,  and  this  in 
terms  which  indícate  that  the  rule  had  not  been  previously  obeyed.' 


1  Et  oonstitait  nt  nullus  in  sacrís 
oidinibuB  habeat  uxorem  yel  concu- 
binam. — Chron.  S.  ^gid.  in  Brunflwig. 

*  Concil.  Turón,  ann.  1168  can.  4 
(MS.  St.  Michael.  ap.  Harduin.  Tom. 
VI.  P.  ii.  p.  1600). 

'  Qui  autem  a  subdiaconatu  vel  su- 
pra  ad  matrimonia  conyolayerínt, 
mulleres  etiam  invitas  et  renitentes 
relinquant.— Concil.  Abríncens.  ann. 
1172  c.  1.  I  give  this  on  the  authorít^ 
of  the  Abate  Zaccaria  (Nuova  Giusti- 
flcazione  del  Celibato  Sacro  p.  120); 
there  is  no  such  canon  among  those 


attributed  to  the  council  by  Hardouin 
(T,  VI.  P.  II.  p.  1684),  and  by  Bessin 
(Concil.  Rotomagensia,  p.  86),  whose 
aooounts  of  the  prooeeaings  are  ex- 
tracted  from  Boger  of  Hoveden  and 
tally  with  that  nven  in  the  Gesta 
Henrici  II.  attributed  to  Benedict  of 
Peterboro  fl.  88.  M.  B.  Seríes).  As  a 
number  or  canons  proposed  by  the 
papal  legates,  Cardinals  Theodwin  and 
Ainert,  were  rejected  by  the  Norman 
bishops,  it  is  possible  that  the  local 
reports  and  those  current  at  Bome  may 
have  differed. 
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Yet  notwithstanding  this  formal  declaratíon,  only  a  few  years  later 
we  find  the  Archbishop  of  Rheims  applying  to  him  for  coonsel  in 
the  case  of  a  deacon  who  had  committed  matrimony,  to  which  Alex- 
ander  of  coarse  replied  that  the  marriage  was  no  marriage,  and  that 
the  offending  ecclesiastic  must  be  separated  from  the  woman,  and 
undergo  due  penance.^  The  persistence  of  the  pope,  and  the  neces- 
sity  of  his  urgency,  are  farther  shown  by  sundry  epistles  to  various 
English  bishops,  in  which  the  rule  is  enunciated  as  absoluto  and  un- 
yarying;'  and  he  takes  occasion  to  stigmatize  such  maniages  with 
the  most  degrading  epithet,  when  he  graciously  pardons  those  con- 
cemed,  and  permits  their  restitution  after  a  long  course  of  penitence, 
on  their  giving  evidence  of  a  reformed  life.' 

Yet  even  Alexander  was  forced  to  abate  somewhat  of  his  stem 
determination,  in  consideration  of  the  incorrigible  perversity  of  the 
time,  though  he  seems  not  to  have  remarked  that  he  abandoned  the 
principie  by  admitting  exceptions,  and  that  the  reasons  assigned  in 
such  individual  cases  might,  with  equal  cogency,  be  applied  to  the 
total  withdrawal  of  the  rule.  When  the  Calabrian  bishops  informed 
him  that  clerks  in  holy  orders  throughout  their  dioceses  committed 
matrimony,  he  ordered  that  priests  and  deacons  should  be  irrevocably 
separated  from  their  wives ;  but,  in  the  case  of  subdeacons  of  doubtfíil 
moráis,  he  instructed  the  prelates  that  they  should  tacitly  connive  at 
the  irregularíty,  lest  in  place  of  one  woman,  many  should  be  abused, 
and  a  greater  evil  be  incurred,  in  the  endeavor  to  avoid  a  less,*  This 
worldly  wisdom  also  dictated  his  orders  to  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  in 
whose  diocese  subdeacons  were  in  the  habit  of  openly  marrying.  He 
directs  an  examination  into  the  lives  and  characters  of  the  offenders ; 
those  whose  regular  habits  and  staid  morality  afford  fair  expectation 
of  their  chastity  in  celibacy  are  to  be  forcibly  separated  from  their 
wives ;  while  those  whose  disorderly  character  renders  probable  their 
general  licentiousness  if  condemned  to  a  single  Ufe  are  not  to  be  dis- 
turbed — taking  care,  however,  that  they  do  not  minister  at  the  altar, 
or  receive  ecclesiastieal  benifices.^ 


^  PoBt  Concil.  Lateran.  P.  xviii. 
a  12. 

>  Post  Ooncil.  Lateran.  P.  zviii. 
c.  2,  6. 

'  Sane  sacerdotes  illi,  qui  nuptias 
contrahunt,  qu»  non  nuptite  sed  con- 
tubemia  sunt  potius  nuncupanda, 
post    longam   pcenitentiam    et   vitam 


laudabilem  continentes,  officio  sao 
restituí  poterunt,  et  ex  indulgentia 
sui  episcopi  ejus  exsecutionem  habere. 
—Can.  4  Extra,  Tit.  iii.  Lib.  iii. 

*  Post  Concil.   Lateran.    P.  xviii. 
c.  4. 

•  Post  Concil.  Lateran.  P.  xviii.  c. 
18. — In  a  decretal  addressed  to  the  Dean 
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Alexander  adopted  the  principie  that  a  simple  vow  of  chastitj  did 
not  prevent  marriage  or  render  it  nuil,  but  that  a  formal  vow,  or  the 
reception  of  orders,  created  a  dissolution  of  marriage,  or  a  total  in- 
ability  to  enter  into  it  ;^  but  Celestin  III.  carried  the  principie  stiU 
farther,  and  decreed  that  a  simple  vow,  while  it  did  not  dissolve  an 
existing  connection,  was  sufScient  to  prevent  a  fiítare  one.' 

Alexander  did  not  confine  himself  to  this  portion  of  the  question, 
but  with  ceaseless  activity  labored  to  enforce  the  observance  of  celi- 
bacy  in  general,  and  to  repress  the  immorality  which  disgraced  the 
church  throughout  Christendom — ^immorality  which  led  Alain  de 
risle,  the  ^'Universal  Doctor,"  to  characterize  the  ecclesiastics  of 
his  time  as  being  oíd  men  in  their  inefficien<7  and  young  men  in 
their  unbridled  passions.'  Alezander's  efforts  were  particularly 
directed  to  put  an  end  to  the  practico  of  hereditary  priesthood,  and 
its  constant  consequence,  hereditary  benéficos.  If  I  haye  made  little 
allusion  to  this  subject  during  the  century  under  consideration,  it  is 
not  that  the  church  had  relaxed  her  exertions  to  place  some  limit  on 
this  apparently  incurable  disorder,  or  that  the  passive  resistance  to 
her  efforts  had  been  less  successful  than  we  have  seen  it  on  previoos 
occasions.  The  perpetual  injunctions  of  Alexander  show  at  once 
the  universality  of  the  yice,  and  the  determination  of  the  pontiff  to 
eradicate  it.  At  the  same  time  it  became  a  firequent,  and  no  doubt 
a  profitable  portion  of  the  duties  of  the  papal  chancery,  to  grant 
special  dispensations  when  those  who  held  such  preferment,  or  who 
desired  to  retain  their  wives,  underwent  the  dangers  and  expense  of 
a  joumey  to  Rome,  and  were  rewarded  for  their  confidence  in  the 
benignity  of  the  Holy  Father  by  a  rescrípt  to  their  bishops,  com- 
manding  their  reinstatement  in  the  benéficos  from  which  they  had 


and  Ghapter  of  Lincoln,  Alexander 
grants  permiBsion  of  marriaf^e  to  a  cer- 
tain  8UDdeacon,andforbid8  mterference 
with  Buch  legitímate  marriage,  giving 
as  a  reason  that  the  subdiaconate  of  the 
penon  referred  to  carried  with  it  no  pre- 
ferment.— Ibid.  c.  14. 

'  Poat  Concil.  Lateran.  P.  vi.  c  9. 

*  Votom  simplex  impedit  sponsalia 
de  futuro,  non  autem  dirimit  matri- 
monium  sequensj  secua  in  voto  solenni. 
—Can.  6  Bxtra  Lib.  iv.  Tit.  vi. 

The   piactical   rule   deduced   by  a 


shrewd  lawyer  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
thirteenth  centurv  ftom  thÍB  Yarying 
legislation  Í8,  "Isoie  deuB  relies;  que 
simple  Tou  et  sollempnié  lie  maeme 
quant  á  Deu ;  et  simple  vou  empéche  á 
marier,  mds  il  ne  tost  pas  ce  qui  est  fet ; 
et  note  que  vou,  de  la  naturs  de  soi,  ne 
dépidce  pas  mariage,  mes  c'est  de  con- 
stitución d'yelise'' — (Livres  de  Jostice 
et  de  Plet,  Liv.  x.  chap.  vi.  {  6).  This 
is  likewise  the  conclusión  reached  bj 
Thomas  Aquinas,  Summ.  Theol.  Supp. 
Qunst  luí.  Art  i.  ii. 

*  Alani  ab  Insulis  Lib.  Poenitentialis. 
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been  ejected.^  The  power  to  grant  such  dispensations  waa  shrewdlj 
reserved  as  the  ezclasive  prívilege  of  tlie  papal  court ;'  and  a  high 
charchman  of  the  period  assores  lus  that  there  was  no  difScuIty  in 
obtaining  them.'  It  need  not,  therefore,  surprise  us  that  Alexander's 
successor,  Lucius  III.,  found  the  hereditary  transmission  of  the 
príesüy  ofSce  claimed  ss  an  absoluto  right.^  And  not  only  did  the 
claJms  of  the  papal  chancery  thus  interfere  with  the  execution  of  the 
law  bj  its  power  of  granting  dispensations,  but  its  appdlate  jnris- 
diction  was  constantly  used  to  avert  pnnishment  firom  ihe  worst  of- 
fenders.  Thus  Lucius  III.,  about  the  year  1181  was  obliged  to  grant 
to  Maurice  de  Sully,  Bishop  of  Paris,  the  right  to  dispossess  of  their 
benéficos  and  functions,  without  appeal,  certain  notorious  concu- 
binariaus  who,  on  being  threatened  with  the  application  of  the  law, 
had  defied  him  by  interposing  an  appeal  to  Rome.^  This  centraliza- 
tion  of  all  power  in  the  papal  court,  and  the  unblushing  venality  of 
the  Román  ofScials,  meet  us  in  every  age  as  the  effident  obstado  to 
the  eSbrts  of  reforming  prelates  ihroughout  Europe. 

The  uncertainty  of  this  conflicting  l^slation,  at  times  enforced, 
and  at  times  dispensed  with  by  the  supremo  power,  led  to  innumer- 
able complications  and  endless  perplexity  in  private  life.  Indeed,  a 
largo  portion  of  ihe  canons  are  founded  on  responsos  giyen  by  the 
popes  to  settle  cases  of  peculiar  difficulty  arising  firom  ignorance  or 
neglect  of  the  discipline  enjoined,  and  many  of  these  reveal  extreme 
hardship  inflicted  on  those  who  could  be  conyicted  of  no  intentional 
guilt.  Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  instance  of  the  troubles  caused 
by  the  new  regulations  was  that  of  Bossaert  d' Avesnes,  which  resulted 
in  a  desperate  war  to  determine  the  possession  of  the  rich  provinces 
of  Flanders  and  Hainault.  As  it  üliustrates  the  doubts  which  stiU 
enyironed  these  particular  points,  and  the  conflicting  decisions  to 
which  they  were  liable,  oven  fix)m  the  infidlibility  of  successive  popes, 
it  may  be  worth  bríefly  sketching  here. 


^  Post  Ooncil.  Lateran.  P.  xix.  o.  1, 
2,  8,  4,  6,  6,  7,  9, 10.-€an.  10,  11,  12, 
14,  Extra  Lib.  i.  Tit.  xvii. 

«  Can.  17, 18,  Extra  Lib.  i.  Tit  xvii. 

*  Quia  de  talibus  abaque  diíficultate 
caria  Romana  diapenaat,  quia  et  de 
subdiaoonibns  quibusdam  audivimus  a 
domino  Papa  dispenaatum. — Girald. 
Cambrens.  Genmi.  Sccles.  Dist.  ii. 
cap.  y. 


^  Consuetudinem  introdactam  quod 
filii  eorum  qui  vestías  eoclesias  ienue- 
nint.  .  .  .  patríbus  .  .  .  oonsecuti,  sub 
reprehensibili  coilusione  volunt  ipeas 
eoclesias  Jure  suocessionis  habere,  etc. — 
Lucii.  PP.  III.  Bpist.  88.— Cf.  Concil. 
Botomag.  ann.  1189  can.  vi. 


^Clluuiular.    Eccles.  Parisiena. 
XX.  T.  I.  p.  86. 
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When  Baldwin  of  Flanders,  Emperor  of  Constantmople,  died  in 
1206,  hia  eidest  daughter  Jane  succeeded  to  bis  terntoríes  of  Flanders 
and  Hainanlty  while  his  seoond  child,  Margaret,  was  placed  under  the 
gaardianship  of  Boasaert  d' Ayesnes.  Bossaert  was  a  relatiye  of  her 
mother,  Mary  of  Champagne,  and  thongh  he  held  the  oomparativelj 
insignificant  poeítion  of  chantre  of  Tonmay,  he  waa  yet  a  man  of 
great  repute  and  influence.  With  the  assent  and  approbation  of  ihe 
estatee  of  Flanders,  Margaret  and  Bossaert  were  marríed,  the  issue 
of  the  nnion  bemg  three  sons.  Whether  the  £Mst  of  his  haying 
received  the  subdiaconate  was  publicly  known  or  not  is  somewhat 
doubtful ;  bnt  he  seems  at  length  to  have  heesa  awakened  to  a  sense 
of  his  uncertain  position,  when  he  went  to  Romo  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  dispensation  and  legitimating  his  children.  Innocent  III. 
not  onlj  refíised  the  application,  but  commanded  him  to  restore 
Margaret  to  her  relatives  and  to  do  penance  by  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
Holy  Land.  Disr^arding  these  injunctions,  he  lived  openly  with 
his  wife  after  his  retom  and  waa  ezcommonicated  in  conseqnence. 
At  length  Margaret  left  him  and  married  Gnillaume  de  Dampierre, 
while  Bossaert  wtus  assassinated  dnring  a  second  visit  to  Borne, 
where  he  was  seeking  reconciliation  to  the  chnrch.  When  at  last, 
in  1244,  the  Countess  Jane  closed  her  long  and  weary  career  by 
assnming  ihe  veil  at  Marquette,  without  leaving  heirs,  the  children 
of  Margaret  by  both  marriages  claimed  the  succession,  and  Margaret 
&yored  the  yonnger,  asserting,  without  scmple,  that  her  eider  sons 
were  illegitímate.  The  difficult  question  was  referred  to  St.  Louis 
for  arbitration,  and  in  1247  the  good  king  assigned  Flanders  to 
Gui  de  Dampierre  and  Hainault  to  Jean  d' Ayesnes,  thus  recognizing 
both  marriages  as  legitímate.  This,  of  course,  satisfied  neither  party. 
Innocent  IV.  was  appealed  to,  and  in  1248  he  sent  commissioners  to 
inyestigate  the  knotty  affair.  They  reported  that  the  marriage  of 
Bossaert  had  beai  contracted  in  the  fitce  of  all  Flanders,  and  that 
the  d'Ayesnes  were  legitímate,  which  judgment  was  confirmed  by 
Innocent  himself  in  1252.  Thus  fortified,  Jean  d'Ayesnes  resisted 
the  proposed  partítion,  and  a  bloody  ciyil  war  aróse.  The  yictory 
of  Yacheren  placed  the  Dampierre  in  the  hands  of  their  half-brothers, 
and  promised  to  be  decisiye,  untü  Margaret  called  in  Charles  de 
Yalois,  bribing  him  with  the  offer  of  Hunaolt  to  complete  the  dis- 
inheriting  of  her  first-bom.     The  war  continued  until  Louis,  re- 
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toming  from  the  East  in  1255,  compelled  the  combatants  to  lay  down 
their  arms,  and  to  abide  by  bis  arbitration.^ 

In  thÍB  case  we  see  Innocent  III.  decíding  that  marriage  was  in- 
compatible inth  the  subdiaoonate.  Yet  it  is  a  atriking  illoatration 
of  the  uncertainty  which  still  snrrounded  the  matter  to  find  the  same 
pope,  in  1208,  oommanding  a  subdeaoon  of  Laon  to  retum  to  the 
wife  whom  he  had  abandoned  on  taking  ordens,  and  to  treat  her  in 
all  respecte  as  a  wife.  Innocent  is  not  to  be  suspected  of  any  tem* 
porízing  conoession  to  prevailing  laxity,  and  yet  in  this  case  he 
overruled  the  uninterrapted  tradition  of  the  canons  that  married 
men  taking  orders  should  thenoeforth  treat  their  -wiyes  as  sisters; 
and  the  doubts  which  experienced  eoclesiastics  entertained  with 
r^ard  to  the  kw  are  visible  in  the  fact  that  when  the  wife  com- 
plained  of  her  abandonment  to  the  metropolitan  authorities  at 
Bheims  they  did  not  pretend  to  give  judgment,  but  sent  the  testi- 
mony  in  the  case  at  once  to  Innocent  for  bis  decisión.* 

Ajxother  carióos  case  occaníng  about  the  same  time  illostrates  ihe 
complezity  of  the  questions  which  aróse  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  selfishness  of  aacetic  zeal  sometimos  eluded  eyen  the  very  slender 
barriers  with  which  the  chnrch  limited  its  gratificatíon.  As  we  have 
seen,  it  was  an  andent  rule  that  no  man  could  assume  monastic 
Yows  without  the  assent  of  bis  wife,  with  the  additional  condi- 
tion  that  she  must  at  the  same  time  enter  a  nunnery.  It  ap- 
pears  that  a  husband  desiring  to  become  a  monk,  and  finding  his 
wife  obstinately  opposed  to  his  designs,  enlisted  the  services  of 
yarions  priests  to  influence  her,  carefoUy  concealing  from  her  ihe 
obligation  which  her  assent  wonld  impose  upon  her  to  take  the  veil. 
Still  she  obstinately  re&sed,  nntil  at  lafit  he  ihreatened  to  cástrate 
himself,  when  she  yielded  and  went  through  the  ceremony  of  placing 
with  her  own  hands  his  head  on  the  altar.  The  wife  thus  abandoned 
took  to  evil  conrses,  and  the  husband-monk  applied  in  person  to 
Innocent  III.  to  leam  whether  he  ought  to  remain  in  his  order, 
seeing  that  his  continence  might  be  responsible  for  her  unchastity. 
In  spite  of  the  deceit  practised  upon  the  wife,  Innocent  resolved  his 
doubts  in  &vor  of  the  maintenance  of  his  vows,  giving  as  a  reason 


^  D'Oudeghent,  Annales  de  Flandre, 
ohap.  ciii. — BaluE.  et  Hanú  T.  i. — 
Minei  Diplom.  Lib.  i.  c.  88.— Grandes 
Chpóniquee,  T.  IV.  pp.  889-42.— Inno- 


cent  PP.  III.  BegeBt  Append.  ad  Lib. 

XIV. 

'  Innocent.  PP.  III.  Begest  xi.  204. 
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that  her  adulteríes  depríved  her  of  daim  on  him.    At  the  same  time, 
notiimg  was  said  as  to  oampelling  the  woman  to  take  the  veil.^ 

In  TÍew  of  these  perplezities,  it  is  no  wonder  that  even  the  reeolute 
spirít  of  Alexander  III.,  dismajed  at  the  ardaous  nature  of  the 
Btraggle,  or  appalled  at  the  ineradícable  yices  which  defied  even 
papal  aathoritjy  at  times  shrank  jBnom  the  oontest  and  was  readj  to 
abandon  the  principie.  If  we  may  beUeye  Oiraldns  Cambrensis, 
irho,  as  a  contemporarj  intimately  conneoted  with  the  highest 
ecclesiastical  authorities  in  England,  was  not  likely  to  be  mistaken, 
and  whose  long  sojoum  at  the  eourt  of  Lmocent  III.  wonld  haré 
aSbrded  him  ampie  opportanities  of  correcting  a  misstatement, 
Alexander  had  once  resolved  to  introduce  the  discipline  of  the  Greek 
church  in  Western  Europe,  permitting  single  marriages  with  yirgins. 
To  this  he  had  obtained  the  assent  of  his  whole  oourt,  ezcept  his 
chancellor  Albert,  who  was  afterwards  pope  under  the  ñame  of 
Gregory  YIII.  The  resistance  of  this  dignitary  was  so  powerfol 
as  to  cause  the  abandonment  of  the  project'  Alezander,  indeed, 
was  not  alone  in  this  conviction.  Giraldus  himself  was  fully  con- 
vinoed  that  such  a  chango  would  be  most  useful  to  the  church, 
though  as  archdeacon  of  St.  David's  he  had  displayed  his  seal  for 
ihe  enforcement  of  the  canon  by  measnres  too  energetic  for  the  de- 
generacy  of  the  age,  and  though  he  occupies,  in  his  ^^G^emma  Eccle- 
siastica,"  twenty-one  chapters  with  an  ezhortation  to  his  dergy  to 
abandon  their  evil  courses.'  Men  of  high  character  did  not  heeitate 
to  take  even  stronger  ground  against  the  rule.  The  eelebrated  Peter 
Comestor,  whose  orthodozy  is  unquestioned,  taught  publidy  in  his 
lectnres  that  the  devil  had  never  inflicted  so  severe  a  blow  on  the 
dmrch  as  in  procuring  the  adoption  of  celibacy.^ 


1  Iimocent  PP.  III.  Begest.  ziL  18. 

*  Giíald.  Oambiens.  Gemm.  Sooles. 
Dist.  II.  oap.  tí. 

The  <*GHBmma"  wm  the  fayorite 
work  of  its  author,  who  relates  with 
príde  the  approbation  specially  bestowed 
upon  it  hy  Innocent  III. 

>  Yet  flo  hopelefls  was  thii  welUin- 
tentioned  attempt,  that  Giíaldiu  íb 
willine  to  let  off  nis  recaloltrant  deigy 
with  tne  simple  reetríction  demanded 
of  the  laity — abstinence  for  three  days 
preyious  to  partaking  of  the  communion. 
*'  Qui  igitur  in  immunditiso  veluti  suo 


Yolutabro  volyitur  adhuo  et  yersatur, 
hanc  saltem  altari  sacro  et  sacrifidis 
reverontiam  saoerdos  ezhibeat,  ut  yel 
tribus  diebus  et  noctibus  priusquam 
oorpus  Christi  oonseerare  praesumat 
mundum  .  .  .  yas  oustodiaf — Ibid. 
cap.  vi. 

*  Hocautemmaffistrum  Petrum  Man- 
ducatorem  in  audientia  totius  schol» 
su»  qu»  tot  et  tantis  viris  literatissimis 
referta  füit  dicentem  audivi,  quia 
nunquam  hostis  ille  antiquus  in  aliquo 
articulo,  adeo  ecclesiam  Dei  circum- 
▼enit,  siout  in  Toti  illius  emissione. — 
Ibid.  cap.  yí. 
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These  were  bnt  individual  opinions.  The  policj  of  the  church 
remained  unaltered,  and  Alexander's  sucoesson  emulated  bis  ezample 
in  endeavoríng  to  enforoe  the  canons.  Clement  III.  took  advantage 
of  the  profound  impression  which  the  captare  of  Jenualem  by  Saladin 
(Oct.  1187)  produced  on  all  Europe,  when  the  fiJl  of  the  Latín 
kingdom  was  attríbnted  to  the  sins  of  Christendom.  He  preached  a 
general  reformatíon.  Abstínence  from  meat  on  Wednesdays  and 
Saturdays  for  fiye  jears,  and  varióos  other  kinds  of  mortification 
were  enjoined  on  aQ,  to  propitiate  a  justlj  offended  Deity,  but  ihe 
clergy  were  the  objects  of  special  reproof.  Their  extreme  lazity  of 
moráis,  their  n^lect  of  the  dreas  of  their  order,  their  worldly  ambi- 
tíon  and  pursuits,  drinking,  gambling,  and  flocking  to  toumaments, 
and  the  underical  deportment  which  left  little  difference  between 
them  and  the  laity,  were  some  of  the  aocosations  brought  against 
them.  To  their  incontinence,  however,  was  chiefly  attributed  the 
wrath  of  God,  beeides  the  meaanreleBS  scandals  to  which  their 
conduct  ezposed  the  church,  and  they  were  oommanded  to  remove 
all  suspected  females  from  their  houses  within  forty  days,  under  pain 
of  suspensión  from  their  fimctions  and  revenues.^  That  these  rebukes 
were  not  the  mere  angry  declamation  of  an  ascetíc  is  shown  by  the 
declaration  of  Celestin  III.,  a  few  years  later,  that  throughout 
Germany  the  eustom  still  prevailed  of  &thers  substítuting  in  their 
benéficos  their  sons,  bom  during  priesthood,  so  that  frequently 
parent  and  ofispring  ministered  together  in  the  same  church  ;*  and 
ihe  extent  of  the  demoralization  is  evident  when  we  find  the  sons  of 
priests  and  deaoons  alluded  to  as  a  class  ineligible  to  knighthood  in 
a  constitution  of  Frederic  Barbaroesa  in  1187.*  The  regular  clergy 
offered  no  exceptíon  to  the  general  relaxation  of  discipline.  In  1192 
Odo,  Bishop  of  Toul,  felt  himself  forced  to  deplore  the  wickedness  of 
monks  who  left  their  monasterios  and  publicly  took  to  themselves 
wives,  but  he  could  devise  no  better  means  of  arresting  the  scandal 
than  excommunicating  them  and  their  growing  fiunilies.^ 

Yet,  with  all  his  ardor,  Clement  admitted  that  celibacy  was  only 
a  local  rule  of  discipline,  and  that  there  was  nothing  really  in- 


1  EpÍBt  Henr.  Card.  Albanens. 
(Ludevig,  Bel.  Mactor.  II.  441). 

>  Balus.  et  Haxui  III.  880. 

>  Be  filiifl  quoque  sacerdotiun,  dia- 
conorum,  ruatioorum,  statuimuB,  ne 
cingtdum   militare   aiiquateniu   assu- 


mant;  et  qul  jam  aasumpseninty  per 
judicem  provinci»  a  militia  pellantur. 
— Peudor.  Lib.  v.  Tit  x.— Conf.  Oonr. 
Urspeigena.  ann.  1187. 

*  Statut.  Synod.  Odón.  TulleoB.  cap. 
Yi.  (Hartzheim  IH.  466). 
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compatible  between  marriage  and  the  holj  fimctions  of  ihe  altar. 
The  time  had  not  yet  oome  when  the  coundl  of  Trent  conld 
erect  the  inviolable  contínence  of  the  príesthood  into  an  artide 
of  faith,  and  Clement  was  willing  to  allow  that  príests  of  the 
Greek  chorch,  nnder  his  jurifldictiony  could  l^timately  be  manied 
and  oould  celébrate  mass  while  their  fidnilies  were  increasing  around 
them.^ 

Innocent  EDÍ.,  who,  by  ihe  fortnnate  eonjnnction  of  the  time  in 
which  he  flonrished  with  his  own  matchless  forcé  of  character,  en- 
joyed  perhaps  the  colmination  of  papal  power  and  prerogative,  at 
length  broüght  to  the  stmggle  an  influence  and  a  determination 
which  conld  scarcely  fail  to  prove  deeisiye  on  any  question  capable 
of  a  &Torable  Bolntion.  By  his  decretab  and  his  legates  he  labored 
assiduonsly  to  enforce  obedience  to  the  canons,  and  when,  in  1215, 
he  smnmoned  the  whole  Christian  world  to  meet  in  the  fourth  council 
of  Lateran,  that  augost  assembly  of  about  thirteen  hondred  prdates, 
acting  nnder  his  impulsión,  and  reflecting  his  triumph  oyer  John  of 
England  and  Otho  of  Germany,  spoke  with  an  aulhority  which  no 
former  body  since  that  of  Nicsea  had  possessed.  Its  canons  on  the 
subject  before  lus  were  simple,  perhaps  less  violent  in  iheir  tone  than 
those  of  former  synods,  bnt  they  breathed  the  air  of  oonsdons 
strength,  and  there  was  no  man  that  dared  openly  to  gainsay  thenu 
A  more  rigid  observance  of  ihe  rules  was  enjoined,  and  any  one 
officiating  while  suspended  for  contravention  was  punishable  wiih 
perpetual  degradation  and  depriyation  of  his  emoluments.  Yet  ihe 
rule  was  admitted  to  be  merely  a  local  ordinance  peculiar  to  the 
Latín  church,  for,  in  the  effort  made  by  the  council  to  heal  the 
schism  with  Constantinople,  the  right  of  the  East  to  permit  ihe 
marriage  of  its  priests  was  acknowledged  by  a  clause  yisiting  with 
seyerer  penaltíes  those  who  by  custom  were  allowed  to  marry,  and 
who,  notwithstanding  ihis  license,  still  permitted  themselyes  illicit 
indulgenccs.  The  disgraceful  traflSc  by  which  in  some  places  pre- 
lates  regularly  sold  permissions  to  sin  was  denounced  in  the  strong- 
est  terms,  as  a  yice  equal  in  degree  to  that  which  it  encouraged; 
and  the  common  custom  of  &thers  obtaining  preferment  in  their 


»  Can.  7  Extra  Lib.  v.  Tit.  xxzviii. 
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own  churches  for  their  illegitimate  ofispring  was  reprobated  as  it 
deeerved.* 

There  is  nothing  novel  in  these  canons,  ñor  can  thej  in  strictness 
be  said  to  oonstitute  an  epoch  in  the  historj  of  sacerdotal  celibacy. 
They  enuncíate  no  new  principies,  thej  tbreaten  no  new  punishments, 
yet  are  they  noteworthy  as  marking  the  settled  policy  of  the  church 
at  a  period  when  it  had  acquired  that  plenitade  of  power  and  vigor 
of  organization  which  insured  at  least  an  outward  show  of  obedience 
to  its  commands.  The  suocessive  labors  of  so  long  a  series  of  pon- 
tí&f  during  more  than  a  centory  and  a  half,  carrying  with  them  the 
onmtdative  authority  of  Borne,  had  gradnally  broken  down  resistanoe, 
and  the  Lateran  canons  were  the  definitivo  ezpression  of  its  discipline 
on  this  subject.  Acoordingly,  though  we  shall  see  how  litüe  wtus 
accomplished  in  secoring  the  pu|ity  of  the  priesthood,  which  was  the 
ostensible  object  <^  the  rule,  yet  hereafter  there  are  to  be  found  few 
traces  of  marriage  in  holy  orders,  exoept  in  the  distant  oountries  to 
which  reference  has  already  been  made. 

Yet  the  readiness  to  relax  the  rule  when  a  substantial  advantage 
was  to  be  gained  still  continued,  and  when  the  effort,  oommenced  at 
the  council  of  Lyons  in  1274,  to  reunite  the  Greek  church  under  the 
supremacy  of  the  Holy  See  was  apparently  successfiíl,  Nicholas  III. 
stoutly  insisted  upon  the  addition  of  ^^filioque''  to  the  Symbol,  but 
was  discreetly  silent  as  to  separating  the  wives  of  priests  from  their 
husbands,  promising  in  general  terms  that  in  all  that  merely  con- 
cerned  ritual  observances  the  way  should  be  made  easy  for  them.' 

In  Southern  Italy,  when  the  churóhes  were  actually  brought 
together  under  the  domination  of  Rome,  priests  of  Gredí  origin 


1  Ne  yero  &cilita8  yenite  incentiyum 
tríbuat  delinquendi :  statuimuB,  ut  qui 
deprehensi  ñierint  incontinentise  vitio 
laborare,  prout  magia  aut  minus  pecca- 
verínt,  puniantur  secundum  canónicas 
áanctíones,  quas  efficacius  et  districtius 
{>r8ecipimu8  observan,  ut  quos  divinuB 
timor  a  malo  non  revocat.  temporalis 
saltem  poena  a  peocato  oohibeat. 

Si  quiB  igitur  hac  de  causa  suspensus, 
divina  celebrare  pnesumpserít,  non  so- 
lum  ecclefliasticis  beneflciis  spolietur, 
verum  etiam  pro  bac  duplici  culpa, 
perpetuo  deponatur. 

rnelati  vero  qui  tales  pmsumpserínt 
in  suis  iniquitatibus  sustmere,  máxime 


obtentu  pecunia  vel  alterius  oommodi 
temporalis,  parí  subjaoeant  ultioni. 

Qui  autem  secundum  regionis  su» 
morem  non  abdicarunt  oopulam  con- 
jugalem,  si  lapsi  ñierínt,  gravius  puni- 
antur, cum  legitimo  matrimonio  possint 
uti. — Concil,  Iiateranens.  IV.  can.  14, 

Ad  abolendam  pessiman,  qu»  in 
plerisaue  inolevit  ecclesiis,  eonupte- 
lam,  nrmiter  prc^ibemus,  ne  canoni- 
corum  filii,  máxime  spuríi,  canonid 
ílant  in  secularibus  ecclesiis,  in  quibus 
instituti  sunt  patres  etc. — Ibid.  can.  81. 

*  See  bis  instructions  to  bis  leeates, 
cap.  xi.  (Martene  Ampl.  CoUect.  vil. 
267-74). 
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were  allowed  to  retain  their  wives,  but  married  clerka  of  Latín 
parentage  were  not  permitted  to  enter  holy  orders  without  separation. 
It  not  infrequently  happened  that  the  latter  endeavored  to  elude  the 
proliibitíon  by  getting  themselves  ordained  in  the  Greek  church,  and 
it  became  necessaiy  to  denonnce  severe  penalties  not  only  against 
them,  but  against  Üie  prelates  who  permitted  it.^ 


1  C<Micil.  Melfltan.  ann.  1284  c.  iii.  (Ibid.  p.  284). 


XXL 
RESULTS. 


The  imrelazing  efforts  of  two  centuries  had  at  length  achieved  an 
inevitable  triumph.  One  by  one  the  different  churcbes  of  Latín 
Chrístendom  jielded  to  the  fiat  of  the  succeesor  of  St.  Peter,  and 
their  ecclesiastícs  were  forced  to  forego  the  priyilege  of  assuming 
the  most  sacred  of  earthly  ties  with  the  sanction  of  heaven  and  the 
approbation  of  man.  Sacerdotalism  vindicated  its  chdm  to  ezclosive 
obedience;  the  church  successfuUy  a^serted  its  right  to  command 
the  entire  life  of  its  members,  and  to  sunder  all  the  bonds  that  might 
allure  them  to  render  a  divided  allegiance.  In  theoiy,  at  least,  all 
who  professed  a  religions  life  or  assumed  the  sacred  íninistiy  were 
given  up  wholly  to  the  awfiíl  senrice  which  they  had  nndertaken: 
no  selfishly  personal  aspirations  could  divert  their  energies  from  the 
aggrandizement  of  their  class,  ñor  were  the  temporal  possessions  of 
the  establishment  to  be  ezposed  to  the  minute  but  all-pervading 
dilapidation  of  the  wife  and  family. 

If  these  were  the  objeets  of  the  movement  inaugnrated  by  Damiani 
and  Hildebrand,  and  followed  np  with  such  unrelenting  vigor  by 
Calixtus  and  Alexander  and  Innocent,  the  history  of  the  medieval 
church  attests  how  fully  they  were  attained.  It  is  somewhat  in- 
structíve,  indeed,  to  observe  that  in  the  rise  of  the  papal  power  to  its 
culmination  under  Innocent  III.  it  was  precisely  the  pontiffs  most 
conspicuous  for  their  enforcement  of  the  rule  of  celibacy  who  were 
likewise  most  prominent  in  their  assertion  of  the  supremacy,  tem- 
poral and  spiritual,  of  the  head  of  the  Boman  church.  Whether  or 
not  they  recognized  and  acknowledged  the  connection,  they  labored 
as  though  the  end  in  view  was  clearly  appreciated,  and  their  triumphs 
on  the  one  field  were  sure  to  be  followed  by  corresponding  successes 
on  the  other. 

Yet  in  all  this  ihe  ostensible  object  was  always  represented  to  be 
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the  purítj  of  the  church  and  of  its  ministers.  The  other  advantages 
were  either  systematicaUy  ignored  or  but  casually  alladed  to.  One 
waming  voice,  indeed,  was  raised,  in  a  quarter  where  it  would  have 
at  leafit  commanded  respectfiíl  attention,  had  not  the  church  appeared 
to  imagine  itself  superior  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  cause  and  effect. 
While  Innocent  11.  was  laboring  to  enforce  his  new  doctrine  that 
ordination  and  religious  yows  were  destrnctíve  of  marriagOy  St. 
Bemard,  the  ascetic  refonner  of  monachism  and  the  foremost  eccle- 
siastic  of  his  day,  was  thundering  against  the  reyiyal  of  Manichieism. 
The  heresies  of  the  Albigenses  respecting  marriage  were  to  be  com- 
bated,  and,  in  performing  this  duty,  he  pointed  out  with  startling 
vigor  the  evils  to  the  church  and  to  mankind  of  the  attempt  to  enforce 
a  purity  incompatible  with  human  nature.  Deprive  the  church  of 
honorable  marriage,  he  exdaimed,  and  you  fill  her  with  concubinage, 
incest,  and  all  manner  of  nameless  vice  and  uncleanness.^  It  was 
still  an  age  of  fidth ;  and  while  eameet  men  like  St.  Bemard  oould 
readily  antídpate  the  evils  attendant  upon  the  asceticism  of  heretics, 
they  could  yet  persuade  themselves,  as  the  Council  of  Trent  subse- 
quendy  expressed  it,  that  God  would  not  deny  the  gift  of  chastity  to 
those  who  rightly  sought  it  in  the  bosom  of  the  tme  church — ^though 
St.  Bemard  himself  confessed  that  crimes  which  he  dared  not  even 
to  ñame  commonly  followed  after  the  fomication,  adultery,  and  incest 
which  specially  characterized  innumerable  ministers  of  Christ'  It 
remains  for  us  to  see  what  was  the  success  of  the  attempt  thus 
deliberately  to  tempt  the  Lord. 

It  is  somewhat  significant  that  when,  in  Franco,  the  rule  of  oelibacy 
was  completely  restored,  strict  churchmen  should  have  found  it  neces- 
sary  also  to  revive  the  hideously  suggestive  restriction  which  denied 
to  the  priest  the  society  of  his  mother  or  of  his  sister.  Even  in  the 
profoundest  barbarism  of  the  tenth  century,  or  the  unbrídled  license 
of  the  eleventh ;  even  when  Damiani  descanted  upon  the  disorders  of 
his  contemporaries  with  all  the  cynicism  of  the  most  ezalted  asceticism, 
horrors  such  as  ihese  are  not  alluded  to.  It  is  reserved  for  the  ad- 
vancement  of  the  thirteenth  century  and  the  enforcement  of  celibacy 
to  show  US  how  outraged  human  nature  may  revengo  itself  and  protest 


1  Tolle  de  ecclesia  honorabile  connu- 
bium  et  torum  immacalatuzn ;  nonne 
replee  eam  concubinariis,  inoeetuosia, 
Bcminifluis,  mollibus,  masculorum  con- 
cubitoríbus  et  omni  deníque  genere  im- 
mundorum? — Bernardi  Seim.  Ixvi.  in 


Cantic.  2  8. — This  series  is  understood 
to  have  oeen  written  in  1186. 


•  Bernardi 
cap.  zx. 
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agaínst  ihe  shackles  imposed  by  seftlous  saoerdotalism  or  unreuonmg 
bigotiy.  In  1208,  Cardinal  Guala,  Xnnocent's  légate  in  Franoe, 
ifisued  an  order  in  which  he  not  only  repeated  the  threadbare  pro- 
hibitions  respecting  fbcari»  and  ooncubines,  bnt  oommanded  that 
even  mothers  and  oiher  relatives  shonld  not  be  allowed  to  reside 
ifiih  men  in  holj  orders,  the  deyil  being  the  oonyenient  personage  on 
irhom,  as  usnal,  was  thrown  the  responsibility  of  the  scandab  which 
irere  known  to  occor  frequentlj  under  snch  oircumstances.^  That 
this  decree  was  not  allowed  to  pass  into  speedy  oblivion  is  shown  by  a 
reference  to  it  as  still  well  known  and  in  forcé  a  centory  later,  in  the 
statutes  of  the  church  of  Tréguier.'  And  that  the  neoeesity  for  it 
was  not  evanescent  may  be  assumed  fírom  its  repetition  in  the  regu- 
lations  of  the  see  of  Nismes,  the  date  of  which  is  nnoertain,  bnt 
probably  attributable  to  the  dose  of  the  fonrteenth  centary.'  At  ihe 
same  time,  we  have  evidence  that  Cardinal  Qnala's  efforts  were  pro- 
ductiye  of  little  effect.  Four  years  kter,  in  1212,  we  find  Innocent 
formally  authorizing  ihe  prelates  of  Franco  mercifiílly  to  pardon 
those  who  had  been  excommunicated  nnder  Ghiala's  ndes,  with  the 
snggestive  proviso  that  the  power  thus  conferred  was  not  to  be  nsed 
for  the  purpose  of  eztorting  unhallowed  gains.^  Still  more  sigDificant 
is  the  fact  that  in  the  same  year  Innocent  dispatched  another  légate. 
Cardinal  Robert,  duly  conunissioned  to  renew  ihe  endless  task  of 
pnrifying  the  Gallican  drnrch.  Goala's  eflforts  would  seem  to  have 
already  passed  into  oblivion,  for  in  a  cooncil  which  Cardinal  Robert 
held  in  París,  he  gravely  promulgated  a  canon  fbrbidding  the  príest- 
hood  from  keeping  iheir  concabines  so  openly  as  to  gire  rise  to 
scandal,  and  threatening  the  recaldtrants  with  excommunication  if 
ihey  shonld  persist  in  retaining  their  improper  consorts  for  forty 
days  after  receiving  notice.^  That  monachism  was  no  less  productiye 
of  sin  in  ihe  depraved  moral  atmosphere  of  the  age  is  rendered 
evident  by  oiher  canons  of  ihe  same  oouncil,  which  prohibit  boih 
monks  and  nuns  firom  sleeping  two  in  a  bed,  with  ihe  ayowed  object 


*  Conitít.  Gkülonii  cap.  (Haxduin.  i. 
T.  VI.  P.  II.  p.  1976).--Giraldu8  Cam- 
brensU,  a  few  jean  earlier,  makes  the 
same  amertíon  (Gemma.  Éocles.  Bist. 
XI.  oap.  xy.). 

*  Statut.  Ecdes.  Treoorenfl.  c.  82 
(Hartene   Thesaur.   lY.    1102).     Cf. 


Synod.  Andegayeni.  ann.  1812  cap.  1. 
(D'Acheiy  I.  742). 

*  Statut.  Eocles.  Nemausens.  Tit  yii. 
c.  6  (Martene  Thesaur.  XY.  1044). 

«  Innocent.   PP.  III.  Regest.  Lib. 
xy.  BpUt.  118. 

*  Ooncil.  Parisiens.  ann.  1212  can. 
4  (Haiduin.  T.  VI.  P.  ii.  p.  2001). 
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of  represaing  crimes  against  natare.^  It  maj  well  be  asked  what 
was  the  valué  of  the  oontmeiice  aimed  at  in  monastic  vowb  when  the 
whole  body  of  the  monaatic  orders  waa  the  snbject  of  such  degrading 
regolations  aa  iheae. 

The  dergj  of  Franco  were  not  exceptional,  and,  unfortimately, 
there  can  be  no  denial  of  the  íact  that  notoriouB  and  nndisguiaed 
illicit  unions,  or  still  more  debasing  secret  licentiousnees,  was  a  uní- 
yersal  and  penrading  yice  of  the  church  thronghoat  Christendom, 
Its  traces  amid  all  the  ecdeaiastical  legishition  of  the  thirteenth, 
fonrteenth,  and  fifteenth  centories  are  too  broad  and  deep  to  be 
called  into  qnestion,  and  if  no  eyidence  remained  ezcept  the  oonstant 
and  unavailing  efibrta  to  represa  it,  that  alone  would  be  aufficient. 
National  and  local  synods,  pastoral  epistles,  statatea  of  churches,  all 
the  records  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  are  full  of  it  Now  deploring 
and  now  threatening,  exhaosting  ingenuitj  in  devising  new  regula- 
tions  and  more  eSective  pnnishments,  ihe  prelates  of  those  ages  fonnd 
themselves  involved  in  a  task  as  endless  and  as  booüess  as  that  of 
the  Danaidse.  Occasionally,  indeed,  it  is  lost  sight  of  momentarily, 
when  the  exactions  and  usurpations  of  the  laity,  or  the  gradaal 
extensión  of  secular  jurisdiction  monopolized  the  attention  of  those 
who  were  bound  to  defend  the  privileges  of  their  class ;  but,  with 
these  rare  exceptions,  it  may  be  asserted  as  a  general  truth  that 
scarcely  a  synod  met,  or  a  body  of  laws  was  drawn  up  to  goTom 
some  local  church,  in  which  the  subject  did  not  receive  a  prominent 
position  and  careful  consideration.  It  would  be  wearisome  and  un- 
profitable  to  recapitúlate  here  the  details  of  this  fruitless  iteration. 
Without  by  any  means  exhausting  the  almost  limitless  materials  for 
investigation,  I  have  collected  a  formidable  mass  of  references  upon 
the  subject,  but  an  examination  of  them  shows  so  little  of  novelty 
and  so  constant  a  recurrence  to  the  starting-point,  that  no  new  prin- 
cipies can  be  evolTed  £rom  them,  and  their  only  interest  lies  in  their 
uniyersality,  and  in  demonstrating  how  resultless  was  the  unceasing 
effort  to  remoTe  the  unefiaceable  plague-spot. 

Spasmodic  eSbrts,  it  is  true,  occasionally  wrought  a  temporary  im- 
prorement,  as  when  Alexander  IV.,  in  1259,  proclaimed  to  the  world 
that  licentious  ecclesiastics  were  the  cause  of  all  the  evils  under 
which  the  church  was  groaning,  for  through  them  the  ñame  of  God 
was  blasphemed  throughout  the  world,  the  sacraments  were  poUuted, 

1  IbicL  P.  II.  c.  21,  P.  III.  c.  2  (Harduin.  VI.  ii.  2009,  2011). 
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the  Catholic  religión  lost  the  reyerence  of  the  fidthful,  the  people 
were  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  divine  service,  the  substance  of  the 
chorch  was  dissipated,  ihe  Word  of  God  was  defiled  by  their  impnre 
lips,  herética  were  encooraged  in  their  opposition,  oppressors  were 
emboldened  to  perBecution,  and  the  sacrilegious  were  able  to  expose 
ihe  whole  church  to  mockery  and  contempt.  To  alleviate  tibese 
troubles,  he  not  only  ordered  the  prelates  of  Christendom  to  prose- 
cate  all  offences  of  this  nature  with  the  utmost  severíty,  but,  recog- 
nizing  his  own  court  as  an  obstado  to  reform,  he  sorrendered  his 
appellate  jurisdiction  in  such  cases,  and  forbade  aU  appeab  to  Rome.^ 
His  eamestness  bore  some  froit,  and  many  prelates  were  stimulated 
to  reform  their  flocks,  causing  large  numbers  of  ecclesiastics  to  be 
expelled.  A  contemporary  rhymester,  Adam  de  la  Halle  (better 
known  perhaps  as  Le  Bossu  d' Arras),  thus  alindes  to  the  effects  of 

the  Bull  :— 

"  Et  chaBCuiiB  le  pape  enoosa 
Quant  tant  de  bons  cien  desposa.-— 
— Bomme  a  bien  le  tieiche  partie 
Des  cien  filis  sen  et  amatis."' 

As  in  all  similar  attempts,  however,  the  results  were  but  transitory. 
Ferry,  Bishop  of  Orleans,  would  scarce  have  been  murdered,  in 
1299,  by  a  knight  whose  daughter  he  had  seduced,  had  the  fikther 
felt  that  there  was  any  chance  of  punishing  the  criminal  by  having 
the  canons  enforced  against  him.' 

In  the  confessed  nuUity  of  penal  legislation  it  was  natural  for  the 
church  to  have  recourse  to  her  supematural  armory,  and  accordingly 
we  have  ampie  store  of  legends  framed  with  the  hope  of  fidghtening 
by  spiritual  terrors  those  who  were  indurated  to  canon  and  decretal. 
The  dead  concubino  of  a  priest  was  seen  chased  by  infernal  demons, 
and  a  knight  who  sought  to  protect  her  had  a  handful  of  hair  left  in 
his  grasp  by  her  mad  terror ;  and  the  reality  of  the  awíul  scene  was 
verified  on  opening  her  tomb  and  finding  her  tresses  defident.  So 
a  nun  who  had  yielded  to  temptation  and  had  sought  to  conceal  her 
frailty  by  murdering  her  child,  dying  unconfessed,  was  seen  wander- 
ing  hopdessly  with  a  buming  in&nt  dasped  to  her  bosom,  which  she 
prodaimed  was  to  be  her  torment  throughout  etemity.^    It  is  no 


^  Chron.  Augostens.  ann.  1260  (Fre- 
hep.  et  Strav.  L  646-7). 

I  Michel,  Théat.  Eian^.  au  Moyen 
Age,  p.  28. 


*  Ouillel.  de  Nangis  ann.  1299. 

*  CaBsar.  Heisterbach.   Dial.  Mirac. 
Dist  XII.  c.  XX.  xxi. 
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wonder  that  the  if ell-meant  ingenoity  which  devised  these  tales  met 
with  slender  reward,  and  that  tíie  ihreat  of  post-mortem  punishment 
wa0  as  powerless  as  that  of  temporal  penalties,  for  these  tales  were 
counterbalanced  bj  other  snperstitíons,  snch  as  that  which  taught 
that  the  most  sinfiíl,  even  among  laymen,  cotdd  obtain  etemal  salva- 
tion  bj  the  simple  expedient  of  enveloping  himself  in  a  monastic 
habit  on  his  death-bed.  The  Benedictines  had  well-authenticated 
cases  in  plentj  where  the  most  yicions  of  men,  bj  adopting  this 
plan,  were  rescaed  by  St.  Benedict  himself  from  the  hands  of 
demons  condncting  them  to  etemal  punishment,  in  spite  of  Satan's 
complaints  that  he  was  defranded  of  his  rights.^  The  Franciscans 
contended  with  the  Benedictines  as  to  the  efficacy  of  their  respectíve 
patrons,  and  related  wiih  pride  that  St  Francis  visited  purgatory 
every  year  and  carried  with  him  to  heaven  the  sonls  of  his  followers 
— a  general  phin  of  salvation  which  gave  his  vestments  a  decided 
snperiority  orer  thoee  of  ihe  older  order.  As  the  practico  became 
more  common,  it  was  recognized  as  eqnally  dangerons  to  the  welfiure 
of  the  faithful  and  to  the  revennes  of  the  chnrch,  and  was  condemned 
as  a  pemicioos  error.' 


So  open  and  arowed  was  the  shame  of  the  church  that  the 
Neapolitan  code,  promnlgated  abont  1231  by  the  enlightened  Frederic 
n.,  absolutely  interfered  to  give  a  qnasi  legitimacy  to  the  children 
of  ecclesiastics,  and  removed,  to  a  certain  eztent,  their  disability  of 
inheritance.  The  imperial  ofScials  were  ordered  to  assign  appro- 
priate  shares  in  parental  estates  to  such  children,  notwithstanding 
their  illegitimacy,  conditioned  on  the  payment  of  an  annual  tax  to 
ihe  imperial  court ;  and  parents  were  not  allowed  to  aliénate  their 
property  to  the  prejudice  of  such  children,  any  more  than  in  cases 
of  the  offspring  of  lawfid  wedlock.'  The  nombers  and  influence  of 
the  class  thns  protected  mnst  indeed  have  been  great  to  indnce  such 
interference  in  their  fayor. 


^  Chron.    Casinens.    Lib.  m.   cap. 
xzxiz. 

*  Concil.    Hammabuig.    ann.    1406 
(Hartzheim  YI.  2). 

*  Coiutit  Sicular.  Lib.  ni.  Tit.  25 
el. 

It  i8  possible  that  Frederick'8  legia- 
lation   may  have   attracted   attention 


to  the  iiregulaiitíes  of  the  Neapolitan 
church,  for  in  12S0  Greeoiy  IX.  ad- 
dressed  an  encyclical  fetter  to  the 
prelates  of  that  kingdom  '^pneaertim 
Buper  oohabitatíone  mulienim;"  and 
two  jeara  later  he  deemed  it  necee- 
aary  to  repeat  his  admonitions. — 
Baynaldi  Annal.  ann.  1280  No.  20. 
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We  have  already  seen  eoclesiaflücal  auihority  for  ihe  aasertion 
that  in  the  Sponish  PeninBQla  the  children  sprung  firom  sach  illicit 
connections  rivalled  in  numbero  the  ofiTapring  of  the  laity.  That  they 
were  numeróos  elsewhere  may  be  presumed  wheu  we  see  Innocent 
ly.y  in  1248,  foroed  to  grant  to  the  provinoe  of  Liyonia  the  prívilege 
of  having  them  eligible  to  holy  orders,  except  when  born  of  parents 
inyolved  in  monastic  vows,^  for  neoesaity  alcme  ooold  excuse  so  fia- 
grant  a  departure  firom  the  cancms  enunciated  during  the  preoeding 
two  centuries.  A  similar  conclusión  is  dedudble  firom  the  &ct  that 
in  the  municipal  code  in  forcé  throughout  Northern  Germany  during 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  they  were  deemed  of  sufficient 
importance  to  be  entitled  to  a  sepárate  place  in  the  dassification  of 
wer-gilds,  or  blood^moneys;  while  the  aim  of  the  lawgiyer  to  stigma- 
tize  them  is  manifested  bj  his  placing  them  below  the  peasant,  deem- 
ing  them  superior  onlj  to  the  juggler;^  and  that  this  was  not  a 
provisión  of  transient  forcé  is  clear  fi*om  the  commentary  upon  it  in 
a  body  of  law  dating  firom  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century.'  Ñor 
is  the  evidence  less  convincing  which  may  be  drawn  firom  the  use  of 
the  oíd  Germán  word  pfafferüdnd^  or  priest's  son,  which  became  gen- 
erally  used  as  equivalent  to  bastard.^  It  would  not,  indeed,  be  diffi- 
cult  to  understand  the  numbers  of  this  class  of  the  population  if 
ecclesiastics  in  general  followed  the  ezample  of  Henry  III.,  Bishop 
of  Liége,  whose  natural  children  amounted  to  no  less  than  sixty-fiye.' 


1  Baluz.  et  Mftnsi  I.  211. 

'  Specul.  Saxon.  Lib.  iii.  art.  46. 

*  Hictastich  Landrecht,  Lib.  ii.  c.  26. 

«  Michelet,  Origines  des  Loix,  p.  68. 
This  popular  phrasegives  point  to  tbe 
story  tola  by  Henri  Éstienne  of  a  (Mer- 
man ambassador  to  Borne,  to  whom,  on 
his  faiewell  audienoe,  the  pope  gave  a 
message  to  his  master,  oommencing, 
"Tell  our  well-beloved  son"— -The 
honest  Teutón  could  not  oontain  him- 
self  at  what  he  took  to  be  a  flagrant 
insult,  and  he  interrupted  the  diplo- 
matic  courtesies  with  an  angry  excla- 
mation  that  his  noble  master  was  not 
the  son  of  a  príest. — Apol.  pour  Here- 
dóte, Liv.  I.  chap.  iii. 

*  This  admirable  prelate,  after  enjoy- 
ing  the  episoopate  for  twenty-seyen 
years,  was  at  leneth  depoeed  in  1274  by 
Oregory  X.,  at  uie  coundl  of  Lyons, 
in  oonsequence  of  his  ezcesses  **  prsB- 


sertem  de  deflorationibus  virginum, 
stupris  matronarum  et  incestibus  moni- 
alium"  (Chron.  Gomel.  Zanfliet,  ann. 
1272).  I*or  some  details  of  his  exoessas, 
see  the  epistle  addressed  to  him  by 
Qrwpij  X.  in  Hardouin,  Gonoil.  T. 
VIL  p.  666.  As  Gregory  had  been 
archdeacon  of  Liége,  he  was  probably 
familiar  with  the  subject  Henry 's 
promotion  to  the  see  of  Liége  was  part 
of  the  polioy  of  Innocent  lY.  in  ele- 
Tating  William  of  Holland,  his  brother, 
to  the  imperial  throne  as  a  competitor 
to  Frederic  II.  B  v  special  dispensation 
Henry  had  e^joyed  the  see  for  ten  yean 
befóte  he  was  ordained  to  the  priest- 
hood,  and  after  his  degradation  ne  in- 
fested  the  bishopric  for  twelve  years, 
until  his  death,  one  of  his  exploits  beins 
the  killing  of  his  successor,  John  of 
Bnghien. — ^Hist.  Monast  S.  Laurent 
Le<Mliens.  Lib.  T.  c.  69  (Martene  Ampl. 
CoUect.  IV.  1106). 
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The  direct  enoouragemeiit  thus  given  to  illidt  connections,  bj  pro- 
viding  for  the  children  sprung  firom  them,  neutralized  one  of  the 
principal  modes  by  which  the  chnich  endeavored  to  suppresB  them. 
Ule  inniunerable  oanons  issaed  dnríng  this  period,  forbidding  and 
prononncing  nuil  and  void  all  teatamaitary  provisions  in  ¿Btvor  of 
concubines  and  descendants,  proye  not  onlj  how  much  stress  was 
laid  apon  this  as  an  effident  means  of  repression,  but  abo  how  little 
endeavor  was  made  by  the  gnilty  parties  to  oonoeal  their  sin.  As 
all  testaments  carne  witíiin  the  sphere  of  ecdesiastical  jorisdiction,  it 
wonld  seem  that  there  should  have  been  no  difficolty  in  enforcing 
regalations  of  this  kind,  yet  their  constant  repetition  provea  either 
that  thoee  who  were  intmsted  with  their  execution  were  habitoally 
remias,  or  else  that  the  popular  feelings  were  in  fitvor  of  the  onforta- 
nates,  and  interfered  with  the  efficacy  of  the  laws. 

A  single  instance,  out  of  many  that  might  be  dted,  will  illustrate 
this.  In  1226  the  Gardinal-legate  Conrad  held,  at  Mainz,  a  national 
conncil  of  the  Germán  empire,  of  which  one  of  the  canons  dedared 
that,  in  order  to  abolish  the  costom  of  ecclesiasticB  leaving  to  their 
concubines  and  children  the  firuits  of  their  benefices,  not  only  should 
such  legacies  be  void,  but  those  guilly  of  the  attempt  should  lie 
unburied,  all  who  endeavored  to  enforce  such  testaments  should  be 
anathematized,  and  the  church  where  it  was  permitted  should  lie 
under  an  interdict  as  long  as  the  wrong  was  permitted.^  The  terrible 
rigor  of  these  provisions  shows  how  deep  seated  waa  the  evil  aimed 
at;  ñor  were  they  uncalled  for  when  we  see  a  will,  executed  in  1218 
by  no  lesa  a  personage  than  (jotfnd,  Archdeacon  of  Wunburg,  in 
which  he  leaves  legacies  to  the  children  whom  he  confesses  to  have 
been  bom  in  sin,  and  of  whom  he  expects  his  relativos  to  take  charge.' 
Had  any  eamest  attempt  been  made  to  enforce  the  canons  of  the 
Légate,  they  would  have  been  amply  sufficient  to  eradicate  the  evil; 
yet  their  utter  inefficiency  is  demonstrated  by  the  council  of  Fritzlar 
in  1246,  and  that  of  Cologne  in  1260.  The  former  of  these  was 
held  by  the  Archbishop  of  Mainz;  it  has  no  canons  directed  against 
concubinage,  which  was  as  public  as  ever,  but  it  deplores  the  dilapi- 
dation  of  the  temporalitíes  of  the  church  by  the  testamentary  pro- 


1  Concil.  Germán,  ann.   1225  c.   6 


(Hartzheim  III.  621).  This  oouncil 
was  Msembled  to  check  the  prevalent 
vioes  of  concubinage  and  simonji  and 


its  elabórate  provisions  show  how  fhiit- 


lesB  previous  efTorts  had  been. 

*  Gudeni  Ck>d.  Diplom.  II.  86.— Not 
a  few  testaments  of  this  kind  are  pre- 
served. 
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yigions  of  priests  in  favor  of  their  guilty  partners  and  chfldren,  and 
it  repeats,  with  additional  emphasis^  the  regolations  of  1225.^  The 
latter  renews  the  complaint  that  priests  not  only  continué  their  evil 
conrses  throughont  Ufe,  but  are  not  ashamed,  on  their  death-beds, 
to  leave  to  their  children  the  patrimony  of  Christ;  and  another  pro- 
visión is  eqoally  significant  in  forbidding  priests  to  be  present  at  the 
marriages  of  their  children,  or  that  sach  marriages  shoold  be  sol- 
emnized  with  pomp  and  ostentation.^  The  following  jear  another 
council,  held  at  Mainz,  repeated  the  prohibitíon  as  to  the  diversión 
of  chnrch  property  to  the  consorts  and  natural  children  of  priests;^ 
while  that  regarding  the  solemnization  of  their  children's  marriages 
was  renewed  by  the  synod  of  Olmutz  in  1342.^  In  1416  the  synod 
of  Breslau  deplored  that  the  oíd  canons  were  foi^otten  and  despised, 
and  that  priests  were  not  ashamed  to  bequeath  to  their  bastards  accu- 
mulations  of  property  which  vrould  form  fit  portions  for  loñy  nobles.^ 
How  thoroughly  in  fact  it  was  deemed  a  matter  of  eourse  for  the 
children  of  ecclesiastícs  to  marry  well  and  to  have  good  dowries,  is 
to  be  seen  in  Ghaucer's  descríption  of  the  wife  of  '^  deinous  Simekin", 
the  proud  miller  of  Trompington: — 

"  A  wif  he  hadde,  comen  of  noble  kin ; 
The  penon  of  the  toun  hire  father  was. 
With  hire  he  yaf  ñil  nxanj  a  panne  of  bras, 
For  that  Simkin  shuld  in  his  blood  allie. 
She  waa  yfostered  in  a  nonnerie."    (The  Beves  Tale.) 

As  time  wore  on,  and  the  dergy,  despite  -the  innumerable  admo- 
nitions  and  threats  which  were  everywhere  showered  upon  them, 
persisted  in  retaining  their  female  companions,  they  appear,  in  some 
places,  to  have  gradually  assumed  the  privilege  as  a  matter  of  right; 
and,  what  is  even  more  remarkable,  they  seem  to  have  had  a  certain 
measure  of  success  in  the  assumption.    In  1284  the  Papal  Légate, 


1  Ooncil.  Frítzlar.  ann.  1246  can.  xi. 
(Hartzheim  III.  674). 

'  Concil.  Coloniens.  ann.  1260  c.  1. 

*  Ooncil.  Mogunt.  ann.  1261  can. 
xxyii.  xxxix.  (Hartzheim  III.  604, 
607).  The  latter  canon  is  very  pro- 
llx  and  eamesti  and  inyeíghs  strongly 
against  the  "cullagium,"  or  payment 
exactcd  by  archdeacons  and  aeans  for 

Í)ermitting  irregularities.  The  author^ 
ties  ap]}arently  grew  gradually  tired 
of  attempting  the  impoMible.  In  1284 
the  council  of  Passau,  in  a  seríes  of 


lonff  and  elabórate  canons,  contented 
itsclf  with  a  vafue  threat  of  prosecuting 
priests  who  publidy  kept  concubines, 
and  with  pronibiting  them  fiom  osten- 
tatíously  celebrating  the  marriage  of 
their  enildren.— Concil.  Patay,  ann. 
1284  can.  ix.  xxxi.  (Ibid.  pp.  675, 
679). 

*  Synod.  Olomucens.  ann.  1842  cap. 
yiii.  (Hartzheim  lY.  888). 

*  Synod.  Wratislay.  ann.  1416  {  1 
(HarUheim  V.  168). 
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Gerard  Biahop  of  Sabina,  at  the  Council  of  Amalfi,  renewed  and 
strengthened  the  decretáis  of  Alezander  III.  respecting  the  concubi- 
nary  priests  of  the  Neapolitan  provinces,  orderíng  the  ejection  of  all 
"who  should  not  sepárate  firom  their  partners  within  a  month,  sus- 
pending  all  prelates  who  shoold  neglect  to  enforce  the  role,  and  fining 
heavily  those  who,  as  in  so  many  other  places,  made  the  frailties  of 
their  subordinates  a  source  of  filthy  gain.^  The  severity  of  these 
provisions  was  as  onsuccessful  as  usual,  and  at  length  the  secular 
power  endeavored  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities.  The  pious  Charles  the  Lame  of  Naples,  whose  cióse 
alliance  with  Bome  rendered  him  eager  in  everything  that  would 
gratify  the  head  of  the  church,  about  the  jear  1800  imposed  a  heavy 
fine  on  the  concubines  of  priests  if  thej  persisted  in  their  sin  for  a 
year  after  excommunication.  This  law,  like  so  many  similar  ones, 
soon  fell  into  desuetude,  but  in  1817,  under  his  son  Bobert  the 
Good,  the  justidary  of  the  Principato  Gitra  undertook  to  put  it  into 
ezecution.  In  the  diocese  of  Marsico  the  clergy  openly  resisted 
these  proceedings,  boldly  laid  their  complaints  before  the  king,  and 
were  so  energetic  that  Robert  was  obliged  to  issue  an  ordinance 
directing  the  discontinuance  of  all  processes  before  the  lay  tribunals, 
and  granting  that  the  concubines  should  be  left  to  the  care  of  the 
ecclesiastical  courts  alone.  These  women  thus,  by  reason  of  their 
siníul  courses,  carne  to  be  invested  with  a  quasi-ecdesiastical  charac- 
ter,  and  to  enjoy  the  dearly  prized  immunities  attached  to  that  posi- 
tion,  at  a  time  when  the  church  was  vigorously  striving  to  uphold 
and  extend  the  privileges  which  the  civil  lawyers  were  systematically 
laboring  to  undermine.  Ñor  was  the  pretensión  thus  adyanced  suf- 
fered  to  lapse.  Towards  the  cióse  of  the  same  centnry.  Cario  Mala- 
testa  of  Bimini  applied  to  Ancarono,  a  oelebrated  doctor  of  canon 
and  civil  law  (^^juris  canonici  speculum  et  civilis  anchora"),  to  know 
whether  he  could  impose  penalties  on  the  concubines  of  priests,  and 
the  leamed  jurist  replied  decidedly  in  the  negativo;  while  other 
legal  authorities  have  not  hesitated  to  state  that  such  women  are 
fully  entitled  to  immunity  firom  secular  jurisdiction,  as  belonging  to 
the  families  of  clerks — de  familia  clerieorum.^  When  a  premium 
was  thus  offered  for  sin,  and  the  mistresses  of  priests — ^like  the 


^  Concil.  Melfltan.  ann.  1284  c.  v. 
(Martene  Ampl.  Coll.  VII.  286-6). 

'  Giannono,  Apología   cap.  xiv. — 
Ancarono  gaye  his  ñame  to  one  of  tlio 


mo6t  celebrated  coUeges  of  law  in  Bo- 
logna. — Bruni  Vita  &abrieli8  Palieoti 
c.  4  (Martene  AmpL  Coll.  VI.  1890). 
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maítre^ieS'en'titre  of  the  Bonrbons — acqnired  a  eertain  honorable 
position  among  their  fellows  firom  the  mere  fikct  of  their  miBÍstering 
to  the  unhalloif  ed  lusts  of  their  pastora,  it  is  not  to  be  ir ondered  at 
if  Buch  connections  multiplied  and  flouríshed,  and  if  the  humble  kdty 
carne  to  regard  them  as  an  ostablished  instituticm. 

Bobert  of  Naples  uras  not  the  only  paténtate  who  fbnnd  an  orga- 
nized  resistance  to  his  well-meant  endeavors  to  restore  diBdpline. 
When,  in  1410,  the  stont  William,  Bishop^ect  of  Paderbom,  had 
tríiunphed  with  fire  and  sword  over  his  powerfbl  foes,  the  Archbishc^ 
of  Gologne  and  the  Count  of  Oleyes,  he  tumed  his  energies  to  the 
reformation  of  the  dissolute  moráis  of  his  monks.  They  positivély 
refused  to  snbmit  to  the  ejection  of  their  women  from  the  monasteries, 
and  he  at  length  found  the  task  too  impracticable  eren  for  his  war- 
like  temper.  For  seren  long  years  the  qnarrel  lasted,  legal  prooeed- 
ings  being  varied  by  att^mpts  at  poison  on  the  one  side,  and  reckless 
devastatiiHis  by  the  episcopal  troops  on  the  other,  nntil  the  prdate^ 
wom  out  by  the  stabbomness  of  bis  flock,  was  obliged  to  giye  way.^ 

Equal  snccess  vaited  on  the  resistance  of  the  Swiss  dergy  nrhen, 
in  1230,  the  civil  anthorities  of  Zorich  sacrilegioasly  ordered  them 
to  dismiss  their  wom^i.  They  resolately  replied  that  they  veré 
flesh  and  blood,  uneqnal  to  the  task  of  living  like  angels,  and  onable 
to  attend  to  the  kitchen  and  other  honsehold  duties.  The  townsmen 
entered  into  a  league  against  them,  and  succeeded  in  driying  away 
some  of  the  sacerdotal  consorts,  when  the  Bishop  of  Oonstanoe  and 
his  chapter,  allowing  perhaps  the  pride  of  the  chnrchman  to  get  the 


>  Gobelin»     Fenoni»     Ocfmodrom. 

iEtat  VI.  c.  92,  98. — ^How  utterly  mo- 
nastio  discipline  was  neelected  in 
€krmany  is  shown  hj  the  lact  that  a 
century  earlier,  in  1807,  a  council  of 
Goloene  found  it  necessaiy  to  denounce 
the  nrequency  with  which  nuns  wcre 
seduced,  left  their  conyentS|  lived  in 
open  and  publio  profligacy,  and  then 
retumed  unblushmely  to  their  estab- 
íishmentB,  where  tney  seem  to  have 
been  received  as  a  matter  of  oourse. 
— Concil.   Colon,    ann.    1807  c.   xvii. 

ÍHartzheim  IV.  118).  That  this  had 
ittle  effect  is  proved  by  a  lepetítion 
of  the  threats  of  punishment,  three 
years  later  (Concil.  Colon,  ann.  1810 
c.  ix.;  Hartzheim  lY.  122).  In  1847, 
John  van  Aickel,  Bishop  of  Utrecht, 
was  obliged  to  prohibit  men  ftom  hay- 
ing  access  to  the  nunneries  of  his  dio- 


cese,  in  order  to  put  an  end  lo  the 

scandals  which  were  apparently  fre- 
quent  (Hartzheim  IV.  860).  In  1860, 
the  Emperor  Charles  lY.  fUt  called 
upon  to  address  an  eamest  remon- 
strance  to  tbe  Archbishop  of  Maina 
conceming  the  unclerical  habits  of 
his  canons  and  dergy  who  spent  the 
rcTenues  of  the  church  in  jonsts  and 
toumeys,  and  who,  in  dress,  armsy 
and  mode  of  life,  were  not  to  be  dis- 
tinffuished  ftom  laymen  (Ibid.  lY. 
868}.  How  little  was  effected  by 
these  efforts  is  manifest  when,  in  1800, 
William,  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  was 
obliged  to  reñite  the  assertions  of  those 
monEs  and  nuns  who  alleged  in  their 
defence  that  custom  allowed  them  to 
leave  their  convents  and  oontract  mar- 
riage  (Ibid.  lY.  498). 
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better  of  aaeetic  zeal,  interfered  with  a  threat  of  excommunication  on 
all  who  ehottld  presume  to  intervene  in  a  matter  which  rdated 
apecially  to  the  chorcL  He  abeolyed  the  leagaen  fiom  the  oaths 
with  which  they  were  mtttaaUy  boond,  and  thiu  restored  secnritj  to 
the  príestly  households.  About  the  same  time  Chnegory  IX.  appointed 
a  certain  Bonifiíoe  to  the  see  of  LauBanne.  On  his  installation,  the 
new  biflhop  commenoed  with  ardor  to  enforoe  the  canons,  but  the 
clergy  conspired  against  his  life,  and  were  so  nearly  snocessfíil  that 
he  inoontinently  fled,  and  never  ventured  to  retnm.^ 

If  the  irregolar  thoagh  permanent  conneetions  which  ererjrwhere 
prevailed  had  been  the  only  result  of  the  prohibition  of  marríage, 
there  might  perhaps  have  been  little  practical  evil  flowing  firom  it, 
ezcept  to  the  ehurch  itsdf  and  to  its  gnilty  members.  When  the 
desires  of  man,  however,  are  once  tempted  to  se^  through  nnlawftd 
means  the  relief  denied  to  them  by  artificial  roles,  it  is  not  easy  to 
set  bounds  to  the  iinbridled  passions  which,  irritated  by  the  finitless 
eflfort  at  repression,  are  no  longer  restrained  by  a  law  which  has  been 
broken  or  a  conscience  which  has  lost  its  power.  The  records  of  the 
Middle  Ages  are  accordingly  fiíU  of  the  evidences  that  indiscriminato 
license  of  the  worst  kind  prevailed  throu^out  every  rank  of  the 
hierarchy. 

Even  snppoeing  that  this  fearfíd  immorality  were  not  attribntable 
to  the  immutable  laws  of  nature  revenging  themselyes  for  their 
attempted  viobition,  it  could  readily  be  explained  by  the  ezample  set 
by  the  central  head.  Scaroely  had  the  efforts  of  Nicholas  and 
Gregory  put  an  end  to  sacerdotal  marriage  in  Rome  when  the  moráis 
of  the  Román  clergy  became  a  disgrace  to  Christendom.  How  little 
the  resolts  of  the  reform  corresponded  with  the  hopes  of  the  zealous 
purítans  who  had  brought  it  about  may  be  gathered  from  the  mar- 
tyrdom  of  a  certain  Amolfo,  who,  under  the  pontificate  of  Honorius 
n.,  preached  vehemently  against  the  scandals  and  imtnorality  of  the 
ecclesiastics  of  the  apostolic  city.  They  succeeded  in  making  way 
with  him,  notwithstanding  the  protection  of  Honorius,  and  the 
veneration  of  the  nobles  and  people  who  regarded  him  as  a  prophet.' 
When  such  was  the  oondition  of  clerical  yirtue,  we  can  scarcely 
wonder  that  sufficioit  suffrages  were  giren  in  1180  by  the  sacred 
college  to  Cardinal  Pier-Leone  to  aflford  him  a  plausible  daim  to  the 


1  Henke,  Append.  ad  Calizt.  pp.  586-6. 

'  Trithem.  Chion.  Hinaug.  ann.  1128.— Platina  sub  Honor.  II. 
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papacy,  although  he  was  notoriously  stained  with  the  foolest  crímes. 
Apparently  bis  children  by  bis  sister  Tropea,  and  bis  carrying  about 
witb  bim  a  concubine  wben  travelling  in  the  capacity  of  papal  légate, 
bad  not  preved  a  bar  to  bis  elevation  in  the  churcb,  ñor  to  bis  em- 
ployment  in  the  most  conspicaous  and  important  affairs.^  A  severer 
satire  on  the  standard  of  ecdesiastical  morality  coold  scarcely  be 
imagined  than  the  inculcation  by  sucb  a  man,  in  bis  capacity  as  pope, 
of  the  canons  reqniring  the  separation  of  priests  firom  tbeir  wives,  on 
the  plea  of  the  spotless  pnrity  required  for  the  service  of  tbe  altar.' 

Wbat  were  tbe  influences  of  tbe  papal  court  in  the  nezt  century 
may  be  gathered  from  the  speech  which  Cardinal  Hugo  made  to  tbe 
Lyonese,  on  tbe  occasion  of  tbe  departure  of  Innocent  lY.  in  1251 
from  tbeir  city,  after  a  residence  of  eight  years — "Priends,  since  our 
arrival  here,  we  have  done  much  for  your  city.  Wben  we  carne,  we 
found  bere  tbree  or  foor  brothels.  We  leave  bebind  us  bnt  one. 
We  mnst  o^m,  bowever,  that  it  extends  witbont  interruption  from  tbe 
eastem  to  tbe  westem  gate" — ^the  crude  cyncism  of  which  greatly 
disconcerted  the  Lyonese  ladies  present*  Bobert  Grosseteste, 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  therefore  only  reflected  tbe  popular  conviction 
Tvhen,  on  bis  deathbed  in  1253,  inveighing  against  tibe  comiption  of 
the  papal  court,  be  applied  to  it  tbe  Unes — 

EjuB  ayarítia  totua  non  suí&oit  orbU, 
EJu8  luxurin  meretrix  non  Buí&cit  omnis> 

A  hundred  years  later  saw  tbe  popes  agam  in  Franco.  For  forty 
years  tbey  bad  bestowed  on  Avignon  all  tbe  benefits,  moral  and 
spiritual,  arising  from  tbe  presence  of  tbe  Yicegerent  of  Cbrist,  wben 
Petrarch  recorded,  for  tbe  benefit  of  friends  wbom  be  feared  to  com- 
promiso by  naming,  tbe  impressions  produced  by  bis  long  residence 
there  in  tbe  bousebold  of  a  leading  dignitary  of  tbe  churcb.  Lan- 
guage  seems  toó  weak  to  express  bis  abborrence  of  that  tbird  Babylon, 
that  Hell  upon  Eartb,  which  could  fumisb  no  Noab,  no  DeuGedioli 


^  Amulpbi  Lezoviens.  de  SchUmate 
cap.  iii.  (D'Acliery  I.  166). 

'  Anadeti  Antipap»  Epist  z.  (Mar^ 
teñe  Ampliss.  Colíect.  I.  702). 

•  Matt.  París  ann.  1251. 

«  Matt.  París  Hist.  Angl.  ann.  1268. 
— The  same  author  preserves  a  le^end 
that  when  Innocent  lY .  beard  of  the 


death  of  Grosseteste,  he  ordered  a  letter 
to  be  prepared  commanding  Henry  III. 
to  di^  up  and  cast  out  the  remains  of 
tbe  bishop.  The  followine  night,  how- 
ever,  Grosseteste  appeared  in  bis  e]>Í8- 
copal  robes  and  with  bis  crozier  in- 
flicted  a  severe  castigation  on  tbe 
Tengeñil  pope,  wbo  thereupon  aban- 
doned  bis  uncbrístian  purpose. — Ibid. 
ann.  1264. 
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to  survive  the  deluge  that  alone  could  deanse  its  filth — ^and  jet  h^ 
intímates  that  fear  compela  him  to  restrain  the  fhll  ezpression  of  his 
feelings.  Ohastity  was  a  reproach  and  licentioosness  a  virtue.  The 
aged  prelates  surpaesed  their  yonnger  brethren  in  wickedneBs  as  in 
years,  apparently  considering  that  age  conferred  upon  them  the 
license  to  do  that  from  which  even  jouthfol  libertines  ahrank ;  while 
the  vilest  crimes  were  the  pastimes  of  pontifical  ea^^ '  Juvenal  and 
Brantome  can  soggest  nothing  more  shameless  or  more  foul.  Ñor 
was  the  tone  of  morality  heightened  when,  fifty  years  later,  Nicholas 
de  Clemanges  takes  np  the  tale.  His  brief  reference  to  the  adulteries 
and  vilenees  with  which  the  cardinab  befonled  the  papal  court,  and 
the  obscenities  in  which  their  fiunilies  imitated  their  example,  shows 
that  the  matter  was  so  generally  understood  that  it  needed  no  details.' 
The  Great  Schism  perhaps  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  improve 
the  moráis  of  the  papal  court.  Yet  when  the  church  universal,  to 
cióse  that  weary  quarrel,  agreed  to  receive  one  of  the  oompetitors  as 
its  head,  surely  it  might  have  selected,  as  the  visible  representative 
of  God  upon  earth,  some  more  worthy  embodiment  of  humanity 
than  Balthazar  Cossa,  who,  as  John  XXIII.,  is  alone,  of  the  three 
competitors,  recognized  in  the  list  of  popes.  When  the  great  council 
of  Gonstance  in  1415  adopted  the  awfiíl  expedient  of  trying,  con- 
demning,  and  deposing  a  pope,  the  catalogue  of  crimes — ^notorious 
incest,  adxdtery,  defilement,  homicide,  and  atheism — of  which  the 
fathers  formally  accused  him,  and  which  he  confessed  without  defend- 


^  FortioiLS  of  Petrarch's  descriptionB 
are  unflt  for  transcription ;  the  follow- 
ing,  however,  will  give  a  sufficient  idea 
of  his  experience.  "Ventas  ibi  de- 
mentia  est,  abstinentia  yero  msticitas, 
pudicitia  probnim  ingens.  Benique 
peccandi  licentia  magnanimitas  et 
libertas  eximia,  et  quo  pollutior  eo 
clarior  vita,  quo  plus  scelerum  eo 
plus  gloriie,  bonum  nomen  coeno  vilius, 
atque  ultima  mercium  fama  est.  .  .  . 
Taóeo  utriusque  pestís  artificos,  et  con- 
cursantes pontificum  thalamis  proxo- 
nffitas  .  .  .  Quis,  oro,  enim  non  iras- 
catur  et  rideat,  illos  senes  pueros  coma 
candida,  togis  am])li8simis,  adeoque 
lascivientíbus  animis  ut  nihil  illuc 
falsius  yideatur  quam  quod  ait  Maro 
'Fríeidus  in  Yenerem  sénior.'  Tam 
calidí  tamquo  prsdcipites  in  Yenerem 
senes  sunt,  tanta  eos  ntatis  et  status 
et  yirium  capit  obliyio,  sic  in  libídines 
inardescunt,  sic  in  omne  ruunt  dedecus, 


quasl  omnis  eorum  gloria  non  in  cruce 
Christi  sit,  sed  in  commeesationibus  et 
ebrietatibus,  et  qu»  has  sequuntur  in 
cubilibus,  impudicitiis :  .  .  .  atque  hoc 
unum  senectutis  ultim»  lucrum  putant, 
ea  faceré  que  juyenes  non  auderent 
.  .  .  Mitto  stupra,  raptus,  incestus, 
adulteria  qui  jam  pontificalis  lasciyisB 
ludi  sunt,''  etc.  (Lib.  sine  Titulo  Epist. 
xyi.). 

In  his  VII.  Edogue  Petrarch  de- 
scribes the  cardinals  indiyiduallv. 
Their  portraitB,  though  metaphorically 
drawn,  correspond*  with  the  general 
character  of  tne  aboye  extracta.  See 
also  the  Lib.  sine  Titulo  Epistt.  yii. 
viii.  ix. 

'  Nic  de  Glamenffiis  de  Ruina  Eo- 
desiea  cap.  xyii. — Cf.  Theod.  a  Niem 
Nemor.  Union.  Tract.  vi.  cap.  xxxvi. 
xxxvii. 
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ing  himself,^  is  fearíully  suggestive  of  the  comiption  which  oould  not 
only  spawn  such  a  monster,  but  oould  elévate  him  to  the  higheBt 
place  in  the  hierarchy,  and  present  him  for  the  veneration  of 
Ohristendom.  It  affords  a  curious  inaight  into  the  notions  of 
morality  prevalent  in  the  Papal  coort  to  observe  that  when  he  had 
as  chamberlain  of  Boni&ce  IX.,  scandalized  Rome  by  openly  keep- 
ing  his  brother's  wife  as  a  concubine,  the  remedy  adopted  for  the 
disorder  was  to  créate  him  Cardinal  and  send  him  as  l^ate  to 
Bologna,  while  the  lady  was  conveyed  to  her  husband  in  Naplee. 
The  resolt  of  this  course  of  procedure  was  that  during  his  sway  at 
Bologna  two  hundred  maids,  matrons,  and  widows,  induding  a  few 
nuns,  fell  victims  to  his  brutal  lust'  So  obtnse,  in  £bk^  were  the  sen- 
sibilities  of  the  age,  that  after  his  reléase  from  the  prison  to  which  he 
had  been  consigned  by  the  &thers  of  Constance,  his  successor,  Martin 
y.  oonsoled  him  in  his  degradation  by  oreating  him  Dean  of  the 
Sacred  GoUege. 

If  the  Gounciis  of  Constance  and  of  Bfile  worked  some  apparent 
reform  in  the  outward  morality  of  the  papacy,  their  effect  soon  passed 
away.  The  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  scaroely  saw  a 
supremo  pontíff  without  the  visible  evidenoes  of  human  frailty  around 
him,  the  unblushing  acknowledgment  of  which  is  the  fittest  com- 
mentary  on  the  tone  of  clerical  morality.  Sixtns  lY.  was  believed 
to  embody  the  utmost  possible  concentratíon  of  human  wicked- 
ness,'  until  Borgia  carne  to  divide  with  him  the  preeminence  of 


^  Quod  dominus  Johannes  papa  cum 
uzore  fratrifl  sui  et  cum  sancÜB  moni- 
alibufl  inceBtum,  cum  virginibus  stu- 
prum,  et  cum  conjugatis  adulteríum 
et  alia  incontinenti»  crimina,  propter 

2u»  ira  Bei  descendit  in  filioB  diffi- 
entÍ8B  commisit.  .  .  .  ítem  quod 
dictUB  dominus  Johannes  papa  ñiit 
et  Bit  homo  peccator,  notone  crimi- 
nosus  de  homicidio,  yeneflcio,  et  aliis 

gravibus  criminibuB  quibus  irretitus 
icitur  graviter  dijQTamatus,  dissipator 
bonorum  ecdesin  et  dilapidator  eorun- 
dem,  notorius  simoniacus,  pertinaz 
hnreticus  et  ecclesiam  Christi  notorie 
Bcandalizans.  ítem  quod  dictUB  Jo- 
hannes Papa  XXIII.  8»pe  et  s»piu8 
coram  diversis  pnelatis  et  alus  honestis 
et  probiB  viris  pertinaciter,  diabolo  sua- 
dente,  dizit,  asseruit,  dogmatizavit  et 
adBtruzit,  yitam  «ternam  non  esse, 
ñeque  aliam  post  hanc,  etc. — Concil. 
Constantiens.  Sess.  zi. 


Even  suppoBÍng  some  of  these  special 
charges  to  nave  Men  manufactured  for 
the  purpose  of  effectin^  the  deairable 
political  object  of  getting  rid  of  the 
objectionable  pontin,  yet  the  profound 
conviction  of  nis  vileneas,  evinced  by 
the  proffering  of  such  aocusations,  la 
almost  equally  damaging. 

'  Theod.  a  Niem  de  Yit.  Joann. 
XXIII. 

*  Leño  Toraz,  pathioua,  meretriz«  dela- 
tor, adalter. 
Si  Romam  reniet,  illioo,  «retas  sriL 
Pieedioo  insignia,  prasdo  furiosos,  adnl- 
ter, 
Bxitiamqne  ürbls,  pemieiesqae  Dei, 
Gande  prisoe  Ñero,  snperat  te  orimine 
Sixtns, 
Hie  seelttB  omne  simnl  elanditnr  et 
TÍtinm. 
Steph.   InfeBsuras  l>iar.   Bom.  ann. 
1484  (Eocaid.  Corp.  Hist.  II.  1941). 
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evil.  The  eniooess  of  Innocent  VIII.  in  increasing  the  popnlation 
of  Borne  was  a  fiívorite  topic  with  the  wits  of  the  day;^  but  the 
epitaph  which  declared  that  filth,  gluttony,  avaríoe,  and  doth  lay 
bnríed  in  his  tomb'  did  not  anticipate  the  hnmediate  reBurrection  of 
the  worst  of  those  vices  in  the  person  of  his  saccessor  Alezander  VI. 
If  the  crimes  of  Borgia  were  foul,  their  number  and  histoñcal  im- 
portance  have  rendered  them  so  well  known  that  I  may  be  spared 
more  than  a  passing  alliuion  to  a  eareer  which  has  made  his  ñame 
synonymons  with  all  that  can  dorado  man  to  a  level  at  once  with 
the  demon  and  the  brate.' 

Such  men  as  Alezander  can  hardly  be  deemed  ezceptional,  save 
inasmuch  as  brilliant  talents  and  native  forcé  of  character  might 
enable  them  to  excel  their  contemporaries  in  goilt  as  in  ambition. 
They  were  the  nataral  product  of  a  system  which  for  fonr  centnries 
had  bent  the  unremitting  energies  of  the  chnrch  to  secnring  temporal 
pj^wer  and  wealth,  with  ezemption  from  the  duties  and  liabilities  of 
the  citízen.  Such  were  the  froits  of  the  successful  theocracy  of 
Hildebrand,  which,  intmsting  irresponsible  authority  to  fiJlible 
hmnanity,  carne  to  regard  ecclesiastical  aggrandizement  as  a  foll 
atonement  for  all  and  every  crime.  That  the  infection  had  spread 
even  to  the  ultímate  fibres  of  the  establishment  can  readily  be 
believed,  for  the  supremacy  of  the  Papal  authority  gaye  it  the  power 
of  controlling  the  character  of  eyery  parish  in  Christendom.  We 
shall  see  hereafter,  as  we  haye  already  seen,  how  that  power  was 
habitually  abused,  and  how  the  nullification  of  the  canons  was  a 
recognized  source  of  income  to  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  and  his 
needy  officials.  The  eyil  was  one  that  had  long  been  recognized  and 
complained  of  since  Hincmar  of  Bheims  so  emphatically  denounced 


1  Innoovo    priMos   squam   est   deb«re 
QuiritM. 
Progenie   ezhftaitMn   reititiiit  p»- 

(Sannasarii  Epigram.  Lib.  i.) 

s  Spureities,  gnla,  aTaritia,  atque  igua- 
ria deiei, 
Hoe,  Ootare,  Jaoent  quo  tegeris  tu- 
mulo. 

(MaruUi  Epigram.  Lib.  ly.) 

*  Sannazaro,  as  was  meet  in  a  Nea- 
politan,  hated  Alezander  coidially, 
and  waa  never  weary  of  assailing  bis 
wickedness.  Tbe  relations  between 
bim  and  bis  daugbter  Lucretia  were  a 
favoiite  topio— 


Ergo  te  lemper  onpiet  Luoretia  Sextuí? 
O  fatnm  dirí  nominis  1  bie  pater  eit? 
(Sannawir.  Epígr.  Lib.  n.) 

Hnnana  Jura,  neo  minai  ecBlestia, 

Ipioaqae  inftnlit  Deoí : 
üt  lilioet  lioeret  (ben  soelaa)  patri 

Nato  ainam  permingere, 
Neo  exeorandií  abitinere  nnptiis 

Timore  aablato  simal. 

(Ibid.) 

Tbe  welUknown  epigram  of  Ponta- 
niu   tenely  describes   anotber  of  bis 


Vendit    Alexander    aaoramenta,    altarla, 
Cbrlatum. 
Bmerat  iUe  prios,  Tendere  Jure  potest. 
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it.  St.  Bemard  declared  that  Rome  was  the  acknowledged  refiíge 
of  all  ambitious  and  licentious  men  who  desired  either  promotíon  or 
to  retain  the  preferment  which  they  had  forfeited.^  In  the  fíery  zeal 
with  which  he  wams  his  protege,  Eugenios  III.,  not  to  be  deceiyed 
by  such  suitors,  he  shows  us  how  useless  were  local  eflForts  at  refor- 
mation  when  they  could  be  so  readUy  set  aside  and  rendered  nngatory 
by  the  venal  influences  at  work  in  the  Apostolic  court.  But  the 
abuse  was  too  profitable  to  be  snppressed,  and  it  continued  until  after 
the  Reformation  had  shown  the  necessity  of  some  decent  reticence  in 
lercise  of  powers  no  longer  regarded  as  whoUy  irresponsible. 


abuse  ^ 
I       the  Re 


My  object  has  been  to  consider  the  subject  of  ascetic  celibacy  as  a 
portion  simply  of  ecclesiastical  history,  and  yet  I  cannot  well  con- 
clude  this  section  without  a  hasty  glance  at  its  influence  on  society 
at  large.  That  influence,  as  far  as  the  secular  clergy  were  its  instru- 
ments,  was  evidently  one  of  almost  unmixed  evil.  The  parish  priest, 
if  honesüy  ascetic,  was  thereby  deprived  of  the  wholesome  common 
bond  of  human  affections  and  sympathies,  and  was  rendered  less 
efficient  for  good  in  consoling  the  sorrows  and  aiding  the  struggles 
of  his  flock.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  a  hypocrite,  or  if  he  had 
found  too  late  that  the  burden  he  had  assumed  was  too  heavy  for  his 
strength,  the  denial  of  the  natural  institution  of  marriage  was  the 
source  of  immeasurable  corruption  to  those  intrusted  to  his  charge, 
who  looked  up  to  him  not  only  as  a  spiritual  director,  but  as  a 
superior  being  who  could  absolve  them  &om  sin,  and  whose  partner- 
ship  in  guilt  was  in  itself  an  absolution.'  That  such  was  the 
condition  of  innumerable  parishes  throughout  Europe,  there  is 
unfortunately  no  reason  to  doubt,  and  all  of  the  severer  churchmen 
of  the  period,  in  attacking  the  vices  of  the  clergy,  give  us  to  under- 
stand  Üiat  either  their  example  led  the  laity  into  evil,  or  that  their 
immoralily  rendered  it  impossible  for  them  to  correct  the  vices  of  the 
flocks.  As  Caesarius  of  Heisterbach  says,  ^^Since  the  priesthood 
mostly  lead  evil  and  incontinent  lives,  they  soothe  rather  than  excite 
the  consciences  of  the  worldly."*    The  incongruity  of  this  may  per- 

^  In  oomparíng  tbe  labors  of  the  pope 
with  those  of  .St.  Paul,  St.  Bernarí  ex- 
claims, "  Numquid  ad  eum  de  toto  orbe 
confluebant  ambitiosi,  avari,  simoniaci, 
sacrílegi,  concubinarii,  incestuosi,  et 
quaeque  istiuBmodi  monstra  hominum, 
ut  ipsius  apostólica  auctoritate  vel  obti- 
nerent  eoclesiaaticoB  honores,  vel  reti- 


nerent?'' 
c.  iv. 


-De  Consideratione  Lib.  I. 


■  Accordin^  to  St.  Bonaventura,  this 
Bcandalous  doctrine  was  frequently 
taught. — ^Llbell.  Apologet.  Quiest  I. 

'  Dial  Mirac.  Dist.  xii.  c.  xiz. 
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haps  explain  to  some  extent  the  anomaly  of  the  practical  grossness  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  combined  with  the  theoretical  aacetic  purity  which 
was  held  out  as  the  duty  of  every  Ohristian  who  deaired  to  be  aocept- 
able  to  his  Creator. 

The  corions  contrasts  and  confusión  of  the  standard  of  moralitj, 
arísing  from  this  striving  against  natnre,  are  well  illustrated  bj  a 
homily  of  the  thirteenth  centory  against  marriage,  addressed  to 
youthful  nnns,  which  exhausta  all  the  argumenta  that  the  ingenuity 
of  the  imter  coold  snggest.  On  the  one  hand  he  appeals  to  the 
pride  which  could  be  so  well  gratified  by  the  exalted  state  of  yirginity ; 
he  pictures  the  superior  blias  vouchsafed  in  heaven  to  those  who  were 
stained  bj  no  earthlj  contamination,  confidently  promising  them  a 
higher  rank  and  more  direct  communing  with  the  Father  than  ir ould 
be  bestowed  on  the  married  and  the  widowed;  he  rapturously  dwells 
upon  the  inward  peace,  the  holy  ecstasy  which  are  the  portion  of 
those  who,  wedded  to  Christ,  keep  puré  their  mystic  marriage  vow; 
and  his  ascetic  fervor  exhausta  itself  in  depicting  the  spiritual  delights 
of  a  Ufe  of  religious  seclusion.  Mingled  inextricably  with  these  ex- 
alted yisions  of  beatific  mysticism,  he  presents  in  starüing  contrasts 
the  retribution  awaiting  the  sin  of  licentiousness  and  the  evils  insep- 
arable from  a  Ufe  of  domestic  marriage.  With  a  crude  nastiness  that 
is  almost  inconceivable,  he  minutely  describes  aU  the  discomforts  and 
suffering,  physical  and  mental,  attendant  upon  wifehood  and  mater- 
nity,  entering  into  every  detail  and  gloating  over  every  revolting 
circumstance  that  his  prurient  imagination  can  suggest.  The  Ucense 
of  Shakespeare,  the  plain  speaking  of  Ghaucer,  Boccaccio,  and  the 
medioeval  trouvéres  show  us  what  our  ancestors  were,  and  what  they 
were  is  easily  explained  when  such  a  medley  of  mysticism  and  gross- 
ness could  be  poured  into  the  puré  ears  of  innocent  young  girls  by 
their  spiritual  director.^ 

them.  were  thev  on  the  day  of  their 
hrídaí  borne  to  be  buried.  .  .  .  If  tbou 
askeflt  why  God  created  such  a  thin^ 
to  be,  I  answer  thee:  God  created  it 
never  such ;  but  Adam  and  Eve  tumed 
it  to  be  such  by  their  sin,  and^maired 
our  nature  "  (p.  8). 

Yii^inity  he  asserts  to  be  the  highest 
attribute  of  humanity,  and  in  heaven 
yirgins  are  the  equals  of  aneéis  and  the 
superiors  of  saints. — "  Maidenhood  is  a 
^«ce  granted  thee  from  heaven.  .  . 
^is  a  yirtue  aboye  all  virtues,  and  to 
Christ   the   most   acoeptable  of  aU" 


^  Hali  Meidenhad.  (Early  Bnglish 
Text  Society,  1866.)  The  author  at 
times  trenches  closely  on  ManichsBism. 
It  is  true  that  he  revives,  with  some 
variation,  the  ancient  computation  of 
the  relative  merits  of  the  various  con- 
ditions  of  life — "  Por  wedlock  has  its 
íruit  thirtyfold  in  heaven,  widowhood 
siztvfold;  maidenhood  with  a  hun- 
dreofold  overpasses  both"  (p.  22); 
but  while  he  tnus  íáintl^  disavows  an 
intention  to  revile  mamage,  he  again 
and  again  alludes  to  it  as  wicked  and 
impure  per  se.     "Well  were  it  for 
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Thus,  with  ihe  fearfiíl  immorality  of  which  we  have  seen  such 
ampie  evidence,  the  church  still  preeented  the  same  ezaggerated 
ascetícism  aa  her  goiding  principie.  The  rhapsodies  of  St.  John 
Chrysostom  and  St  Aldhelm  were  rívalled  in  an  age  when  the  príest 
was  forbidden  to  live  in  the  same  house  as  his  mether,  because  ex- 
períence  had  shown  the  danger  of  such  propinquity.  How  the  estí- 
mate placed  on  purity  increased  as  yirtae  diminished  is  fairly 
illustrated  in  a  characteristic  legend  which  was  veiy  popular  with 
ecclesiaaücal  teachers  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  It 
relates  how  a  pagan  entering  a  heathen  temple  saw  Satán  seated  in 
State  on  a  throne.  One  of  the  princes  of  Hell  entered,  worshipped 
his  master,  and  proceeded  to  give  an  account  of  his  work.  For 
thirtj  days  he  had  been  engaged  in  provoking  a  war,  wherein  many 
battles  had  been  foughtwith  heavy  slaughter.  Satán  sharply  re- 
proached  him  with  accomplishing  so  little  in  the  time,  and  ordered 
him  to  be  severely  pnnished.  Another  then  approached  the  throne 
and  reported  that  he  had  devoted  twenty  days  to  raising  tempests  at 
sea,  whereby  navies  had  been  wrecked  and  multitudes  drowned.  He 
was  likewise  reproved  and  punished  for  wastíng  his  time.  A  third 
had  for  ten  days  been  engaged  in  troubling  the  wedding  festiyity  of  a 
city,  causing  strife  and  murder,  and  he  was  similarly  treated.  A 
fourth  then  entered  and  recounted  how  for  forty  years  he  had  been 
occupied  in  tempting  a  hermit  to  yield  to  fleshly  desire,  and  how  he 
had  that  night  succeeded.  Then  Satán  aróse  and  placed  his  crown 
on  the  head  of  the  new-comer,  seating  him  on  the  throne  as  one  who 
had  worthily  achieved  a  signal  trinmph.     The  spectator,  thus  seeing 


(p.  10).  "To  8ing  tbat  sweet  song 
and  that  heavenly  musió  whioh  no 
saintB  may  sine»  but  maidens  only  in 
heaven.  .  .  .  But  the  maidon'B  Bong  is 
altoffether  unlike  these,  being  common 
to  them  with  angels.  Music  beyond 
all  musió  in  heaven.  In  their  circle  is 
Gk>d  himself ;  and  his  dear  mother,  the 
precious  maiden,  is  hidden  in  that 
blessed  company  of  gleaming  maidens, 
ñor  may  any  but  they  dance  and  sing  " 
(pp.  18-20). 

As  for  matrímony  and  matemity, 
nothing  can  redeem  them  in  the  eyes 
of  the  asoetic. — "All  other  sins  are 
noihing  but  sins,  but  this  is  a  sin  and 
besides  denaturalizes  thee  and  dishon- 
oreth  thy  body.    It  soileth  thy  soul 


and  maketh  it  guilty  before  God,  and, 
moreoyer,  deflleth  thy  flesh.  .  .  .  Now 
what  Joy  hath  the  mother?  She  hath 
from  the  misshapen  child  sad  care  and 
shame,  both,  and  for  the  thríving  one 
fear,  till  she  lose  it  for  ^ood,  though  it 
would  never  have  been  in  being  for  the 
love  of  Gk>d,  ñor  for  the  hope  orheaven, 
ñor  for  the  dread  of  hell"  (p.  84). — 
But  I  daré  not  foUow  him  in  bis  more 
nauseous  flights  of  imagination. 

This  is  by  no  means  a  solitary  ex- 
ampie.  The  same  pious  obsoenity  is 
to  be  found,  for  instance,  in  some  of 
Abelardos  theological  speculations  ad- 
dressed  to  Heloise  and  ner  nuns,  as  in 
his  solution  of  her  42nd  problem. 
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the  high  efitimate  placed  by  the  Evil  One  on  ascetic  chastíty,  was 
immediately  converted,  and  forthwith  became  a  monk.^ 

While  thufl  attaching  so  fimcifal  a  holinesa  to  virginity,  ihe  chorch 
carne  practically  to  erect  a  most  singular  standard  of  morality,  the 
influence  of  which  coold  but  be  most  deplorable  on  the  mass  of  the 
laity.  In  the  earlier  days  of  celibacy,  the  role  was  regarded  by  the 
severer  ecclesiastics  as  simply  an  expression  of  the  neceesity  of  purity 
in  the  minist^  of  God.  Theophilus  of  Alexandria,  in  the  fifUi 
century,  decided  that  a  man,  who  as  lector  had  been  pnnished  for 
unchastity  and  had  sabseqnently  risen  to  the  priesthoody  must  be  ex- 
pelled  on  acoonnt  of  his  previous  sin.'  We  haré  seen,  however,  how, 
when  celibacy  was  revived  nnder  Damiani  and  Hildebrand,  the 
question  of  immorality  virtoally  disappeared,  and  the  eesential  point 
became,  not  that  a  priest  shonld  be  chaste,  bnt  that  he  shonld  be  nn- 
married,  and  this  was  finally  adopted  as  the  recognized  law  of  the 
chorch.  In  1213  the  Archbishop  of  Lunden  enqnired  of  Innocent 
in.  whether  a  man  who  had  had  two  concubines  was  ineligible  to 
orders  as  a  digamuSj  and  the  pontiff  oould  only  reply  that  no  matter 
how  many  concubines  a  man  might  have,  either  at  one  time  or  in 
suocession,  he  did  not  incur  ihe  disability  of  digamy.'  When  such 
was  the  resnlt  of  seven  centuríes  of  assiduous  saoerdotalism  in  a 
church  which  was  daüy  growing  in  anthority ;  when  ihe  people  thus 
saw  that  sexual  excesses  were  no  bar  to  ecdesiastical  preferment  in 
that  church  which  made  extravagant  pretensions  to  purity;  when  the 
strict  rules  which  forbade  ordination  to  a  layman  who  had  married 

»  Ayenbite  of  Inwyt,  p.  828  (Barly 
English  Tezt  Soo.  1866).    This  is  a 


translation  made  in  1840  of  "  Le  Somme 
des  y  ices  et  des  Yertues/'  written  in 
1279  for  Philijppe-le-Hardiy  by  Lauren- 
tius  Gallus.  Tne  author  is  not  a  whit 
behind  his  brotiier  ascetics  in  eztolling 
the  praises  of  virginity. — "  Vor  mayden- 
hod  is  a  tresor  of  zuo  grat  worth  thet 
hitnemaybybenoneny-zetapris  .  .  . 
vor  maidenhod  aboue  alie  oihre  states 
berth  thet  gretteste  fnit"  (Ibid.  p. 
288-4).  The  legend  would  seem  to  be 
suggested  by  a  somewhat  similar  stoiy 
narrated  by  Gregoiy  the  Great  (Dialog. 
Lib.  III.  cap.  7). 

'  Theophili  Alezandrin.  Commoni- 
ior.  can.  T.  (Harduin.  I.  1198). 

*  Innocent  III.  B^est  Lib.  XTi. 
Epist.  118. 


The  curioiuly  artificial  standard  of 
moráis  thus  created  may  be  estimated 
from  the  case  of  the  archdeacon  of 
Lisieuz,  who  reíbsed  to  acoept  an  eleo- 
tion  to  the  see  of  that  place  on  aocount 
of  his  inability  to  maintain  the  purity 
requisito  for  the  episcopal  ofiice.  Yan- 
quished  at  length  oy  the  importunity  of 
his  friends,  he  was  consecrated,  and 
resolutelv  undertook  to  abandon  his 
evil  habits.  The  unaccustomed  priva- 
tíon  brought  on  a  fearñil  disease,  but 
though  assured  that  his  life  would  prove 
a  sacrífice  if  he  persisted  in  bis  resolu- 
tion,  he  resisted  all  entreaties,  and  re- 
füsed  to  purchase  existence  by  suUying 
his  position.  He  thus  fell  a  martyr  to 
a  tendemess  of  conscience  which  had 
not  prevented  him  from  Indul^ence 
while  fllling  the  responsible  position  of 
archdeaoon.^^irala.  Gambrens.  Gtemm. 
Eccles.  Dist  II.  cap.  xi. 
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a  widow,  were  relaxed  in  favor  of  those  who  were  staíned  with 
notorioufl  impurity,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  popular  perceptions  of 
morality  became  blunted,  and  that  the  laity  did  not  deny  themselves 
the  indulgences  which  they  saw  tacitly  allowed  to  their  spiritaal 
guides. 

Ñor  was  it  onlj  in  stimulating  this  general  laxity  of  principie 
that  the  influence  of  the  church  was  disastrous.  The  personal  evil 
wrought  by  a  dissolute  priesthood  waa  a  wide-epreading  contagión. 
The  abuse  of  the  awíul  authority  given  by  the  altar  and  the  confes- 
sional,  wafl  a  subject  of  sorrowfiíl  and  indignant  denunciation  in  too 
many  synods  for  a  reasonable  doubt  to  be  entertained  of  its  frequency 
or  of  the  corruption  which  it  spread  through  innumerable  parishes 
and  nunneries.^  The  almost  entire  practi(»l  inununity  with  which 
these  and  similar  scandals  were  perpetrated  led  to  an  undisguised 
and  cynical  profligacy  which  the  severer  churchmen  acknowledged  to 
ezercise  a  most  deleterious  influence  on  the  moráis  of  the  laity,  who 
thus  saw  the  examplars  of  evil  in  those  who  should  have  been  their 
pattems  of  virtue.'  In  his  bull  of  1259,  Alexander  lY.  does  not 
hesitate  to  declare  that  the  people,  instead  of  being  reformed,  are 
absolutely  corrupted  by  their  pastors.'  Thomas  of  Oantinpré,  one 
of  the  early  lights  of  the  Dominican  order,  indeed,  is  authority  for 


^  Graviore  autem  sunt  animadver- 
sione  plectendi,  qui  proprias  filiaa  epi- 
rituales,  ^uas  baptizaverínt  y  el  semel 
ad  confessionem  admiserinti  violaverint. 
— -Oonstit.  Synod.  Gilb.  Spisc.  Circes- 
trons.  ann.  1289  (WilkinB,  II.  169^. 
Cf.  Synod.  Cenomanens.  ann.  1248 
(Martene  Ampl.  Coll.  VII.  1876V  Oon- 
cil.  Bemenfl.  ann.  1408  cap.  21  (Ibid. 
VII.  418).  Concil.  Salisbui^.  XXX. 
can.  de  Confesa.  (Dalham,  Concil.  Salis- 
buiY.  p.  155.) 

Abelard  (Senno  XXIX.)  in  a  passage 
wbidí,  ihough  addressed  to  the  vireins 
of  the  Faradete,  is  hardlv  quotable, 
asserts  ihe  frequent  corruption  of  nuns 
by  their  spiritual  directors.  See  also 
St.  Bonaventura,  Tractatus  quaro  Fr. 
Minores  praedioent,  (Bomie  1778,  p.  481) 
and  Gtorson,  who  retorts  the  charge  on 
the  firiars,  in  his  Tract.  de  Beform.  Bo- 
des, in  Concil.  Constant.  cap.  z.  ( Von 
der  Hardt,  T.  I.  P.  v.  p.  98).  Cf.  Mar- 
Bílii  Patav.  Defens.  Pacis  P.  ii.  cap. 
xvii. — Synod.  Andegavens.  ann.  1262 
cap.  X.:  ann.  1291  cap.  1;  ann.  1812 
cap.  1  (D'Achery  I.   727,  785,  742). 


Similar  allusions  are  unfortunately  too 
fi^uent,  and,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter, 
are  to  be  found  until  a  recent  period. 

«  In  1898,  Caidinal  Peter  d'Ailly, 
Bishop  of  Cambrai,  speaks  of  the  man- 
ner  in  which  his  dergy  lived  with  their 
concubines  as  man  and  wife,  and  brought 
up  their  children  without  concealment 
in  their  houses — "tenentes  secum  in 
suis  domibus  suas  concubinas,  et  mulleres 
publice  suspectas,  in  scandalum  pluri- 
morum  cohabitant  simul  copulati ,  eisdem 
domo,  mensa,  et  lecto,  residendo,  acsi 
essent  vir  et  uxor  matrimonialiter  con- 
juncti :  proles  super  terram  gradientes 
ex  hujusmodi  suis  concubinis  susceptas 
una  cum  eisdem  in  suis  domibus  publice 
secum  habendo  et  tenendo'' — (Hartz- 
heim  VI.  709). 

*  Prout  testatur  nimia  de  plerisque 
regionibus  clamans  Christianí  populi 
corruptela,  qu»  cum  deberet  ex  sacer- 
dotal» antidoti  curari  medelis,  invalescit 
proh  dolor  I  ex  malorum  contagione 
quod  procedit  a  clero. — Chron.  Augus- 
tens.  ann.  1260. 
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the  legend  which  represents  the  devil  sa  thanking  the  prelates  of  the 
church  for  conducting  all  Christendom  to  hell  ;^  and  the  conviction 
which  thus  expressed  itaelf  is  justified  by  the  reproach  of  Gregory 
X.,  who,  in  dismissing  the  Becond  council  of  Lyons,  in  1274,  told 
his  assembled  dignitaries  that  they  were  the  rain  of  the  world.' 
ünfortunately,  his  threat  to  reform  them  if  they  did  not  reform 
themselves,  remained  unexecuted,  and  the  complaint  was  repeated 
again  and  again.' 

That  this  State  of  things  was  dearly  nnderstood  by  the  laity  is 
only  too  visibly  reflected  in  contemporary  records.  When,  in  1874, 
the  dancing  mania,  one  of  those  strange  epidemics  which  afflicted  the 
Middle  Ages,  broke  out  through  Germany  and  Flanders,  the  populace 
called  to  mind  the  forgotten  r^ulations  of  Damiani  and  Hildebrand, 
and  found  a  ready  explanation  of  the  visitation  by  assuming  it  to  be 
a  consequence  of  the  vitiated  baptism  of  the  people  by  a  concubinary 
priesthood.*  Ghaucer,  with  his  wide  range  of  observation  and 
shrewd  native-  sense,  took  a  less  superstitious,  and  more  practical  view 
of  the  evil,  and  in  the  admirable  sermón  which  forms  his  '^Persone's 
Tale"  he  records  the  convictions  which  eveiy  pure-minded  man 
must  have  felt  with  regard  to  the  demoralizing  tendencies  of  the 
sacerdotal  licentiousness  of  the  time.^ 

How  instinctively,  indeed,  the  popular  mind  assnmed  the  immo- 
rality  of  the  pastor  is  illostrated  by  a  passage  in  the  earliest  French 
pastoral  that  has  reached  us,  dating  from  the  latter  half  of  the 
thirteenth  century 

Wabnixbs.    Segneur  je  sui  trop  courechiée. 

Girios.    Oomment? 

Wabvixbs.  Hehalds  eet  agute, 

H'amie,  el  s'a  esté  dechute ; 

Car  on  dist  que  ch'est  de  no  prestre. 


^  Aocording  to  Thomas  of  C&ntinpré, 
thÍB  occurrenoe  took  place  at  ParU|  m  a 
synod  held  in  1248,  and  Satán  expláined 
hi8  candor  bv  savins  that  he  was  com- 
pelled  to  it  by  Go£— (Hartzheim  IX. 
668.) 

'  ínter  alia  dixit  quod  praolati  facie- 
bant  mere  totum  mundum.  .  .  .  Unde 
monuít  eos  quod  ipsi  se  corrigerent  .  .  . 
alioquin  dixit  se  dure  acturum  cum 
ipsis  super  reformatione  morom. — Har- 
duin.  VII.  692. 


Cleríci  et  presby  teri 


máxime 


per  fetidum  peccatum  luxurisd  seipsoe  et 
alios  pertrahunt  ad  infemum. — Concil. 


Farísiens.  ann.   1828  can.    iii.  (Mar- 
tene  Ampl.  CoU.  VII.  1289). 

*  Petri  de  Herentals  Vit.  Gregor.  XI. 
ann.  1875  {ap,  Hecker,  Epidemics  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  London,  1845,  p.  158). 

ft  ««Swiche  preestes  be  the  sones  of 
Hely  .  .  .  hem  thinketh  that  they  be 
free  and  have  no  Juge,  no  more  than 
hath  a  free  boíl,  that  taketh  which  cow 
that  him  liketh  in  the  toun.  So  faren 
thev  by  women;  for  right  as  on  free 
boíl  is  ynough  for  all  a  toun,  right  so  is 
a  wicked  preest  corruption  ynough  for 
all  a  parisn,  or  for  all  a  countree.'' 


862  BESULTS. 

RooAVB.    Bn  non  Dieu  I    Wamier,  bien  puet  estre ; 

Car  ele  i  aloit  tiop  aouvent 
Warkiebs.    Hé,  laa  I  jou  avoie  en  oouvent 

De  11  temprement  espouser. 
Güios.    Tu  te  puds  bien  trop  dolotuer, 

BiauB  trds  dona  anúi ;  ne  te  caille, 

Car  ja  ne  metetas  maaille, 

Que  bien  sai,  ¿  l'enfant  warder.^ 

Those  who  were  heretically  disposed  were  keen  to  take  advantage 
of  a  weaknefis  so  general  and  so  universaUy  underotood.  The  author 
of  the  ^^  Creed  of  Piers  Ploughman"  doee  not  hesitate  to  assert  with 
Gregory  X,  that  the  clergy  were  the  oomiption  of  the  world — 

For  fálshed  of  freres 
Hath  ñillich  encombred 
Manye  of  this  maner  men, 
And  made  hem  to  leven 
Her  oharit¿  and  chastité, 
And  abosen  hem  to  lustes, 
And  wazen  to  werly, 
And  wayven  tbe  trewetbe, 
And  leven  the  love  of  her  Gkid.' 

The  widely  received  feeling  on  thia  subject,  perhaps,  finds  its 
fittest  ezpreesion  in  a  satire  on  the  mendicant  firiars,  written  by  a 
Franciscan  novice  who  became  disgusted  with  the  order  and  tomed 
Wickliffite.  The  exaggerated  pority  and  mortification  of  the  early 
foUowers  of  the  blessed  St.  Francia  had  long  since  yielded  to  the 
temptations  which  attended  on  the  magnificent  success  of  the  instita- 
tion,  and  the  asceticism  which  had  been  powerful  enough  to  canBe 
visions  of  the  holy  Stigmata  degenerated  into  doth  and  crime  which 
took  advantage  of  the  opportonitiee  aSbrded  by  the  prívilege  to  hear 
oonfessions.  The  groaser  accosations  of  the  writer  are,  perhaps, 
onfit  for  qnotation,  but  the  spirit  in  which  the  Frandsean  firiars 
were  regarded  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  following  Unes : 

For  when  the  gode  man  is  fio  hame 
And  the  fiere  comes  to  oure  dame, 
He  sparesi  nauther  for  synne  ne  shame, 

That  he  ne  dos  bis  will. 
*  «  *  «  * 


^  Li  Gieus  de  Bobin  et  de  Marien  (Michel,  Théatre  Fianyiús  au  Moyen  Age, 
p.  129). 
s  Wright'8  Edition,  p.  491, 1.  1859. 
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Ich  man  that  bere  shal  lede  his  life 
That  has  a  íaire  doghter  or  a  wyfe 
Be  war  that  no  frer  ham  shiyfe 
Nauther  loude  ne  still.^ 

When  such  was  the  moral  condition  of  the  príesthood,  and  such 
veré  the  influencee  which  it  cast  upon  the  flocks  intrusted  to  its 
guidance,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  those  who  deplored  so  dis- 
graceñil  a  state  of  things,  and  whose  respect  for  the  canons  precluded 
them  firom  recommending  the  natural  and  appropriate  remedj  of 
marriage,  should  regard  an  organized  system  of  concubinage  as  a 
safeguard.  However  deplorable  such  an  altemative  might  be  in 
itself,  it  was  surely  preferable  to  the  mischief  which  the  unquenched 
and  ungovemed  passions  of  a  pastor  might  inflict  upon  his  parish ; 
and  the  instances  of  this  w ere  too  numerous  and  too  glaring  to  admit 
of  much  hesitation  in  electing  between  the  two  evils.  Even  Gerson, 
the  leader  of  m jstic  ascetics,  who  recorded  his  unbounded  admiration 
for  the  purity  of  celibaey  in  his  "  Dialogus  Naturae  et  Sophias  de 
Castitate  Glericorum/''  saw  and  appreciated  its  practica]  evils,  and 
had  no  scruple  in  recommending  concubinage  as  a  preventive, 
which,  though  scandalous  in  itself,  might  serve  to  prevent  greater 
scandals.'  It  therefore  requires  no  great  stretch  of  credulity  to 
believe  the  assertion  of  Sleidan  that  in  some  of  the  Swiss  Cantons, 


^  Monumenta  Franciscana,  m>.  602-4. 
This  testimony  conceming  the  Fran- 
ciscans  Is  not  confinad  to  heretics  and 
laymen.  Early  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tui7,  a  oouncil  of  Magdebui^e  took 
occasion  to  reprove  them  for  tne  dis- 
solute  and  underícal  mode  of  life  of 
which  thej  offered  a  conspicuous  exam- 
pie.  It  appears  that  they  dignified  with 
the  ñame  of  "  Marthas "  tbe  female 
companions  who,  in  primitive  ages, 
were  known  as  *<agapet»/'  and  who 
had  latterly  acquired  among  the  secular 
cler^  the  title  of  "focari»" — "et  in 
domibus  suis  fiequenter  soli  cum  muli- 
eiibus  quas  ipsorum  Martas  (ut  eorum 
verbis  utamur)  habitare  non  verentur." 
— Ooncil.  Magdeburg.  ann.  1408  Bubr. 
de  Poenis.     (Sartzheim  V.  717.) 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  "  Creed  of 
PieiB  Ploughman/'  a  Pranciscan  at- 
tacks  the  Carmelites — 

They  been  bnt  j agolen. 

And  japers  of  kynde; 

Lotela  and  lechares. 

And  lemans  holden. 

•  •  •  • 


And  that  wioked  folk 
Wymmen  betraietb, 
And  begileth  hem  her  good 
With  glaverynge  wordes, 
And  therwith  bolden  her  hoos 
In  barlotes  warkes. 

Wright's  Edition,  pp.  463-4. 

'  This  was  written  in  answer  to  an 
attack  on  celibaey  by  Guillaume  Saig- 
net,  entitled  "  Lamentatio  ob  ooelibatu 
saceidotum,  sive  Dialogus  Nicsen»  Con- 
stitutionis  et  Natune  ea  di  re  conqueren* 
tis.'' — ^Zaocaria,  Storía  Polémica  del 
Celibato  Sacro,  Prsdf.  p.  ziv. 

'  Yel  inexperti  forte  erant  hi  doctores 
quam  genérale  et  quam  radicatum  sit 
hoc  muum,  et  quod  deteriora  flagitia 
circa  uzores  aut  filias  parochianorum  et 
abominationes  horrenasB  in  aliis  proven- 
erint  apud  multas  patrias,  rebus  stanti- 
bus  ut  stant,  si  qunrentur  per  tales 
censuras  arceri.  Scandalum  certe  mag- 
num  est  apud  parochianos  curati  aid 
concubinam  in^ressus,  sed  longe  deterius 
si  erga  parochianas  suas  non  servaverít 
castitatem. — De  Vita  Spirit.  Anim» 
Lect.  IV.  Corol.  xiv.  prop.  8. 
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it  was  the  castom  to  obligo  a  new  pastor,  on  enteríng  npon  bis  funo- 
tions,  to  seleot  a  concubinOy  as  a  necessary  protection  tb  the  virtae 
of  bis  female  parisbioners,  and  to  tbe  peace  of  tbe  families  introsted 
to  bis  spiritaal  direction.^  Indeed,  we  baye  abready  seen,  on  tbe 
autbority  of  tbe  council  of  Falencia  in  1322,  tbat  sucb  a  practico  was 
not  uncommon  in  Spain. 

In  tbus  reviewing  tbe  influences  wbicb  a  nominally  oelibate  clergy 
exercised  over  tbose  introsted  to  tbeir  care,  it  is  porbaps  scarcelj  too 
mucb  to  conclude  tbat  tbey  were  mainly  responsible  for  tbe  laxity  of 
monds  wbicb  is  a  cbaracteristic  of  mediaBval  society.  No  one  wbo 
bas  attentively  examined  tbe  records  left  to  us  of  tbat  society,  can 
cali  in  question  tbe  extreme  preyalence  of  tbe  licentiousness  wbicb 
eveiywbere  infected  it.  Cbristianity  bad  arisen  as  tbe  great  reformer 
of  a  worid  utterly  corrapt.  How  eamestly  its  reform  was  directed 
to  correcting  sexual  immorality  .is  visible  in  tbe  persistence  witb 
wbicb  tbe  Apostles  condemned  and  forbade  a  sin  tbat  tbe  Gentiles 
scarcely  regarded  as  a  sin.  Tbe  early  cburcb  was  consequentiy  puro, 
and  its  very  asceticism  is  a  measure  of  tbe  energy  of  its  protest 
against  tbe  all-pervading  license  wbicb  sorrounded  it.  Its  teacbings, 
as  we  bayo  seen,  remained  uncbanged.  Fomication  continued  to  be 
a  mortal  sin,  yet  tbe  period  of  its  unquestioned  domination  oyer  tbe 
conscience  of  Europe  was  tbe  very  period  in  wbicb  license  among  tibe 
Teutonic  races  was  most  uncbecked.  A  cburcb  wbicb,  tbougb  founded 
on  tbe  Gospel,  and  wielding  tbe  illimitable  power  of  tbe  Román 
bierarcby,  could  yet  allow  tbe  feudal  principie  to  extend  to  tbe  ^^jus 
primee  noctis''  or  ^^droit  de  marquette,"  and  wbose  ministers  in  tbeir 
cbaracter  of  temporal  seigneurs  could  oven  occasionally  claim  tbe 
disgusting  rigbt  tbomsolves*  was  eyidentiy  exercising  its  influence  not 
for  good  but  for  eyil. 


1  De  Statu.  ReUg.  Lib.  i.  (Giannone 
Apolog.  cap.  14). 

*  There  is  a  tradition  that  the  Abbey 
of  Hontariol  lost  its  sovereigiity  over 
tbe  inbabitants  of  the  vilUige  of  tbat 
Dame  in  consequenoe  of  a  revolt  caused 
by  tbe  monks  exactins  this  feudal  rigbt 
in  all  its  odious  cynicism,  in  place  of 
receiving  a  payment  in  oommutation  as 
was  frequently  done.  A  lively  contro- 
yersy  has  arisen  over  the  exactness  of 
this  tradition,  and  the  Abbé  Marcellin, 
in  bis  edition  of  Le  Bret's  Hiaioire  de 
Moniauban  seems  to  me  to  have  suc- 
cessíUlly  proved  its  falsity.    He  admits 


boweyer,  tbat  in  bis  researcbes  on  tbe 
subject  be  has  found  one  case  in  wbicb 
an  eoclesiastic  undertook  to  enforoe  bis 
rights  to  tbe  letter ;  and  tbe  President 
Boyer,  writine  in  the  sixteenth  century 
(Decisiones,  JNo.  17  Decis.  297)  asserts 
tbat  be  bad  seen  tbe  proceedings  of  a 
lawsuit  in  wbicb  "  Rector  seu  curatus 
parocbialis  pnetendebat  ex  consuetudino 

E'  Qam  babere  spons»  cognitionem  " 
sbbach,  Introauctíon  ¿  l'Étude  da 
it,  2  174).  In  some  remote  portiona 
of  France  the  tribute  was  still  exacted 
<<en  nature''  by  temporal  seigneurs  as 
late  as  tbe  sixteenth  century,  as  appeais 
from  documents  pxinted  by  MM.  Má- 
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There  is  no  injostice  in  holding  the  church  reeponsible  for  the  laz 
morality  of  the  laitj.  It  had  assumed  the  right  to  regúlate  the  oon- 
scienoes  of  men  and  to  make  them  account  for  eyery  action  and  eyen 
for  every  thought.  When  it  promptily  cansed  the  buming  of  those  who 
ventured  on  any  dissidence  in  doctrinal  opinión  or  in  matters  of  pare 
speculation,  it  oonld  not  plead  lack  of  authoritj  to  control  them  in 
practical  virtue.  Its  machinery  was  all-pervading,  and  its  power 
autocratic.  It  had  taught  that  the  prieet  was  to  be  yenerated  as  the 
representatiye  of  God  and  that  his  oommands  were  to  be  implicitly 
obeyed.  It  had  armed  him  with  the  fearñil  weapon  of  the  confes- 
sional,  and  by  authorizing  him  to  grant  absolution  and  to  pronoonce 
excommunication,  it  had  delegated  to  him  the  keys  of  heayen  and 
hell.  By  remoying  him  firom  the  jorisdiction  of  the  secular  courts 
it  had  proclaimed  him  as  superior  to  all  temporal  authority .  Through 
ages  of  fidth  the  populations  had  humbly  receiyed  these  teachings 
and  bowed  to  these  assumptions,  until  they  entered  into  the  texture 
of  the  daily  life  of  eyery  man.  While  thus  grasping  supremacy  and 
using  it  to  the  ntmoet  possibility  of  worldly  adyantage,  the  church 
therefore  could  not  absolye  itself  firom  the  respondbilities  inseparably 
connected  with  power,  and  chief  among  these  responsibilities  is  to  be 
numbered  the  moral  training  of  the  nations  thus  subjected  to  its  will. 
While  the  corruption  of  the  teachers  thus  had  necessarily  entailed 
the  corruption  of  the  taught,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  tire- 
less  energy  deyoted  to  the  acquisition  and  maintenance  of  power, 
priyileges,  and  wealth,  if  properly  directed,  under  all  the  adyantages 
of  the  situation,  would  haye  sufficed  to  render  mediseyal  society  ¿he 
purest  that  the  world  has  eyer  seen. 

That  the  contrary  was  notoriously  the  case  resulted  naturally  firom 


zure  et  Hatoulet  (Fon  de  Béam,  p.  172). 
Velly  ^ist.  de  Prance,  París,  1770,  T. 
III.  p.  825)  quotes  from  Laurídre  a  docu- 
ment  of  1607  which,  in  lecountine  tbe 
priyileges  of  tbe  barony  of  Saint-Martin 
States  that  the  Gomte  d'Su  has  the 
"  droit  de  prélibation''  there,  and  Bou- 
taric  (Droits  Seigneuriauz,  Toulouse, 
1775,  p.  650)  remarks  that  he  has  met 
nobles  who  pretended  to  possess  the 
right,  but  that  it  had  been  aoolished  by 
the  courts.  In  1864  M.  Bouthors,  in 
his  *<Coutumes  locales  du  bailliage 
d'Amiens,''  chanced  to  allude  to  a  cus- 
tom  by  which  the  episcopal  officers  until 
1607  ezacted  a  tribute  nom  newly  mar- 


ried  oouples  for  permission  to  pass  to- 
gether  the  flrst  three  ni^hts  aiter  the 
wedding — a  custom  growmg  out  of  the 
oíd  droit  de  marmsetie,  Thls  aroused  the 
iré  of  the  íaithfm,  and  M.  Louis  Yeuillot 
wrote  a  treatíse  in  which  he  emphati- 
cally  denied  that  such  a  right  haa  ever 
existed,  and  a  lively  controversy  aróse 
on  the  Bubject  M.  Lagréze  (tí.\ñt  du 
Droit  dans  les  PyrénéM,  Paris,  1867, 
p.  890)  has  ezamined  the  matter  thor- 
oughly  and  the  proof  which  he  accumu- 
lates  of  the  existence  of  the  ris^ht  is 
indisputable,  though  he  denles  Uiat  it 
was  eyer  claimed  by  ecdesiastics. 
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the  &ct  that  the  chnrch,  after  ihe  long  straggle  which  finaJly  left  it 
sapreme  over  Europe,  contented  itself  with  tíie  worldly  advantagefi 
derívable  from  tíie  wealth  and  authority  which  surpassed  its  wildest 
dreamB.  If,  then,  it  oonld  secare  a  yerbal  sabmission  to  its  doctrines 
of  pority,  it  was  willing  to  issue  countless  commands  of  chastitj 
and  to  tacitly  connive  at  their  perpetaal  infiuction.  The  taint  of 
corruption  infected  equally  its  own  ministers  and  the  peoples  com- 
mitted  to  their  charge,  and  the  sacerdotal  theory  gradually  carne  to 
regard  with  more  and  more  indifference  obedience  to  the  Gospel  in 
comparison  with  obedience  to  man  and  sabservience  to  the  temporal 
interests  of  the  hierarchy.  As  absolntion  and  indulgence  grew  to 
be  a  marketable  commodity,  it  even  became  the  interest  of  the  traders 
in  salyation  to  haye  a  brisk  demand  for  their  wares.  When  infirao- 
tion  of  the  Diyine  precepts  could  be  redeemed  with  a  few  pence  or 
with  the  performance  of  ceremonies  that  had  lost  their  significance, 
it  is  not  snrprising  if  priest  and  people  at  length  were  led  to  look 
upon  the  yiolation  of  the  Decalogue  with  the  eye  of  the  merchant 
and  costomer  rather  than  with  the  spirit  of  the  great  Lawgiver.^ 

The  first  impulse  in  the  reaction  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  to 
reour  to  the  Gospel  and  to  interpret  its  commands  in  accordance  with 
the  immutable  principies  of  human  conscience  rather  than  with  the 
cunningly  deyised  subtleties  of  scholastic  theology.  The  reformers 
thus  stood  &ce  to  face  with  God,  and,  needing  no  intermediary  to 
negotiate  with  Him,  yioe  and  sin  reappeared  to  them  in  all  their 
hideous  deformity  and  attended  with  all  their  ineyitable  consequences.' 
For  the  first  time  since  primitiye  Ghristianity  was  absorbed  in  sacer- 
dotalism,  were  the  doctrines  of  morality  enforced  as  the  primal  laws 


*  Se©  the  TaxoB  Sacres  PoenitentiarÚE, 
a  taríff  of  pnces  for  absolution  in  the 
Boman  curia  for  all  infractionB  of 
human  and  divine  law,  of  which  more 
hereafter. 

Heretically  inclined  refonnen  did 
not  hesitate  to  accuse  the  cleigy  of  thus 
speculating  in  the  power  of  the  keys 
and  the  sins  of  the  people— 

The  power  of  tbe  apostles 
Thei  pasen  in  speohe, 
For  to  sellen  the  sjnnes 
For  seWer  other  mede. 
And  purliohe  a  pcema 
The  pnple  asoyleth, 
And  a  eulpí»  also, 
That  they  may  katohen 
Money  other  money-worth, 
And  mede  to  fonge; 


And  ben  at  lone  and  at  bode, 
As  burgeises  useth. 
Thns  they  serien  Sathanas, 
And  sooles  bygyleth, 
Marehannes  of  malisones, 
Mansede  wreoohes. 
Creed  of  Piers  Ploughman,  1. 1417-82. 

•  The  curious  confusión  of  vice  with 
religión,  fostered  bv  mediiByal  sacer- 
dotalism,  is  well  lUustrated  by  the 
complaint  which  Eiasmus  puts  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Virgin — "Et  nonnumquam 
ea  petunt  a  vimne  qusB  verecundus 
Juvenis  yix  auderet  petere  a  lena, 
qusBque  ne  nudet  litens  committere'' 
(^rasmi  Golloq.  Peregrínatio  Eeligi- 
onis).  The  existence  of  such  incon- 
sistencies  is  one  of  the  unfathomable 
mysteríes  of  human  intelligence. 
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of  man's  being  and  of  human  societj,  and  the  world  was  made  to 
see,  by  the  energetic  action  of  Poritan  secta,  that  virtae  was  possible 
as  the  role  of  life  in  large  oommimities.  We  maj  smile  at  the  eocen- 
trícities  of  Pttrítanism,  but  the  reecue  of  modem  civilization  firom 
the  long  heritage  of  ancient  vice,  and  the  deoency  which  charac- 
terízes  modem  societj,  may  fairly  be  attríbuted  to  the  forcé  of 
that  fierce  reaction  agaínst  the  splendid  corraptions  of  the  mediseyal 
church. 

In  considering,  however,  the  influence  of  the  regalar  clergj,  or 
monastic  orders,  we  find  a  more  complex  array  of  motiyes  and  results. 
The  earlier  foundations  of  the  West,  as  we  have  seen,  to  a  great 
extent  nentralized  the  inherent  selfishness  of  monachism  by  the 
regolations  which  prescribed  a  dne  proportion  of  labor  to  be  mingled 
with  prayer.  The  duty  which  man  owes  to  the  world  was  to  some 
extent  recognized  as  not  incompatible  with  the  duty  which  he  owed 
to  his  God,  and  civilization  has  had  few  more  efficient  instrumenta 
than  the  self-denying  work  of  the  eamest  men  who,  from  Columba 
to  Adalberto  sowcd  the  aeeds  of  Ghristíanity  and  culture  among  the 
firontier  lands  of  Christendom.  When  discipline  such  as  these  men 
incdcated  could  be  enforced,  the  benefits  of  monachism  far  out- 
weighed  its  eyils.  All  the  peaceful  arts,  from  agrículture  to  music, 
owed  to  the  Benedictines  their  preservation  or  their  advancement, 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  estímate  exactly  the  influence  for  good 
which  resulted  firom  institutíons  to  which  the  thoughtfiíl  and  Btu<^ous 
could  safely  retire  írom  a  turbulent  and  barbarous  world.  These 
institutions,  however,  from  their  own  inherent  defects,  carried  in 
them  the  germs  of  corruption.  The  claims  to  supereminent  sanctity, 
which  secured  for  them  the  privileges  of  asylums,  were  inevitably 
used  as  means  for  the  accumulation  of  wealth  wrung  from  the  fears 
or  superstition  of  the  sinner.  With  wealth  came  the  abandonment 
of  labor;  and  idleness  and  luxury  were  the  prolific  parents  of  license. 
True-hearted  men  were  not  wanting  to  combat  the  irrepressible  evil. 
From  Chrodegang  to  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  the  history  of  monachism 
is  full  of  illustrious  ñames  of  those  who  devoted  themselves  to  the 
mission  of  reforming  abuses  and  restoring  the  ideal  of  the  perfect 
monk,  dead  to  the  seductions  of  the  world,  and  living  only  to  do  the 
work  which  he  deems  most  acceptable  to  God.  Many  of  these  mis- 
takenly  assumed  that  exaggerated  mortificatíon  was  the  only  gateway 
to  salvatíon,  and  the  only  cure  for  the  frightíul  immorality  which 
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penraded  so  manj  monastíc  establishments.  Others,  with  a  traer 
insight  into  the  living  principies  of  Ghrístiamtj,  songht  to  tam  the 
enthusiasm  of  their  disciples  to  aocount  in  works  of  perennial  mercy 
and  charitj,  at  a  períod  when  no  other  organizations  existed  for  the 
snccor  of  the  helpless  and  miserable. 

Yet  when  we  reflect  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  wealth  and 
intellect  of  Europe  was  absorbed  in  the  religions  honses,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  system  was  a  most  cumbrous  and  imperfect  one,  which 
gaye  but  a  slender  retum  for  the  magnitude  of  the  means  which  it 
involved.  Still,  it  was  the  only  system  existing,  and  possibly  the 
only  one  which  could  exist  in  so  rude  a  structure  of  society,  indi- 
yidualized  to  a  degree  which  destroyed  all  sense  of  pnblic  responsi* 
bility,  and  precluded  all  idea  of  a  state  created  for  the  well-being  of 
its  component  parts.  Thus,  the  monastery  became  the  shelter  of 
the  way&rer,  and  the  dispenser  of  alms  to  the  needy.  It  was  the 
principal  school  of  the  poor  and  hnmble ;  and  while  the  üniversities 
of  Oxford  and  París  were  devoting  their  energies  to  unprofitable 
dialectics  and  the  subtle  disputations  of  Aristotelian  logic,  in  multi- 
tudes of  abbey  libraries  quiet  monks  were  multiplying  príceless 
manuscrípts,  and  preserving  to  after  ages  the  treasures  of  the  past 
When  &ncifdl  asceticism  did  not  forbid  the  healing  of  the  sick, 
monks  labored  fearlessly  in  hospitals  and  pest-houses,  and  distríbuted 
among  the  many  the  benefactions  which  they  had  wrung  írom  the 
late  repentance  of  the  few.  As  time  wore  on,  even  the  religious 
teaching  of  the  public  passed  almost  exclusively  into  their  hands, 
and  to  the  followers  of  Dominio  and  Francis  of  Assisi  the  people 
owed  such  insight  as  they  could  obtain  into  tíie  promises  of  the 
gospel.  If  the  enthusiasm  which  prompted  labors  so  strenuous  did 
not  shrínk  firom  lighting  the  fíres  of  persecution,  we  must  remember 
that  religious  zeal,  accompanied  by  irresponsible  power,  has  one 
invariable  history. 

While  thus,  in  various  ways,  the  ascetic  spirít  led  to  institutions 
which  prometed  the  progress  of  civilization,  in  others  it  necessarily 
had  a  directly  opposite  tendency.  Nothing  contríbutes  more  strongly 
to  the  extensión  of  knowledge  and  of  culture  than  the  stríving  for 
material  comfort  and  individual  advancement  in  worldly  well-being. 
Luxuiy  and  ambition  thus  have  their  uses  in  stimulating  the  inquir- 
ing  and  inventivo  fiícultíes  of  man,  in  rendering  the  forces  of  nature 
subservient  to  our  use,  and  in  softening  the  rugged  asperities  which 
are  incompatible  with  the  regular  administration  of  law.    Every 
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instínct  of  human  nature  has  it8  deatíned  pnrpose  in  life,  and  the 
perfect  man  is  to  be  fovnd  in  the  proportíonate  cnltivation  of  each 
element  of  his  charaeter^  not  in  the  ezaggerated  development  of 
those  facnlties  which  are  deemed  primarily  good,  ñor  in  the  entire 
repression  of  those  which  are  evil  onlj  when  their  prominence  de- 
stroys  the  balance  of  the  whole*  The  ascetic  selected  for  eradication 
ene  gronp  of  homan  aspirations,  which  was  the  most  nseñü  under 
proper  discipline,  and  not  perhaps  the  worst  even  in  its  ordinary 
excess.  Only  those  who  have  stadied  the  varied  aspects  of  medi- 
8BYal  society  can  righüy  estímate  the  enormous  inflnence  which  the 
chnrch  possessed,  in  thqse  ages  of  fidth,  to  moidd  the  average  habita 
of  thonght  in  any  desired  direction.  It  can  readily  be  seen  that  if 
the  tireless  preaching  of  the  vanity  of  human  things  and  the  beati- 
tade  of  mortification  occasionally  produced  such  extrayagances  as 
those  of  the  flagellants,  the  spirit  which  now  and  then  burst  forth 
in  such  emption  must  have  been  an  element  of  no  little  power  in 
the  forces  which  govemed  society  at  large,  and  must  have  exercised 
a  most  depressing  influence  in  restraining  the  general  adyance  of 
civilization.  Not  only  did  it  thus  more  or  less  weigh  down  the 
efforts  of  almost  every  man,  but  the  ardent  minds  that  would  other- 
wise  have  been  leaders  in  the  race  of  progrese  were  the  ones  most 
likely,  under  the  pervading  spirit  of  the  age,  to  be  the  foremost  in 
maceration  and  self-denial ;  while  those  who  would  not  yield  to  the 
seduction  were  either  silenced  or  wasted  their  wisdom  on  a  genera- 
tíon  which  belieyed  too  much  to  believe  in  them.  When  idleness 
was  holy,  eamest  workers  had  little  chance. 

The  effect  of  monastíc  ascetícism  in  moulding  the  character  may 
be  seen  in  the  admiring  picture  drawn  by  a  disciple  in  the  fifteenth 
century  of  a  shining  light  of  the  Carthusian  order  in  the  monasteiy 
of  Vallis  Dei,  near  Seez  in  Normandy.  He  had  every  virtue,  he  was 
an  eamest  reader  and  transcriber  of  MSS.,  and  he  practísed  mortifi- 
cations  even  greater  than  those  prescribed  by  the  seyere  mies  of  the 
order.  He  rarely  slept  on  the  couch  provided  for  each  brother,  but 
passed  his  nights  in  prayer  on  the  steps  of  the  altar.  In  the  hair 
shirt  wom  next  his  skin  he  cultiyated  lice  and  maggots  so  assiduously 
that  they  were  often  seen  crawling  over  his  &ce,  and  he  scourged 
himself  for  every  unhallowed  wandering  thought.  He  had  preserved 
his  yirginity  to  oíd  age,  and  his  life  had  been  passed  in  the  church, 
yet  in  his  daily  confessions  he  accused  himself  of  eyery  sin  possible 
to  man,  and  he  rigorously  performed  whateyer  penance  was  assigned 
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to  him.  With  all  this  maoeration,  the  flesh  would  still  aasert  itself, 
and  he  was  tonnented  with  evil  desires  which  the  sharp  oords  of  the 
discipline  failed  to  sabdue.  Hís  office  of  procureur  of  the  abbej 
required  him  to  make  fireqnent  visita  on  business  to  the  neighboring 
town,  and  he  never  left  the  gatee  of  his  retreat  without  lamenting 
and  ezpressing  the  fear  that  he  should  not  rotum  to  it  the  same  as 
he  left  it.^  If  we  consider  what  might  haré  been  effected  by  the 
energies  of  thonsands  of  men  such  as  this,  had  those  energies  not 
been  absorbed  in  lifelong  asceticism,  we  may  conceive  in  some  mea- 
sure  the  retardation  of  human  progresa  wrought  by  the  influence  of 
monachism. 

Another  resolt  which  may  &irly  be  attríbuted  to  the  ascetic  teach- 
ings  of  the  church  is  the  slow  growth  of  population  during  the  medí- 
seral  period.  Notwithstanding  the  groas  and  flagrant  disregard  of 
the  rule,  it  was  impossible  to  immure  in  conventa  men  and  women 
by  the  hundred  thouaand  during  auccessive  generationa  without 
retarding  greatly  the  rate  of  increaae  of  the  apeciea.  The  rudenesa 
of  the  arta  and  aciencea,  war,  peatilence  and  famine  were  doubdeas 
efficient  cauaea,  yet  were  they  leaa  efficient  than  enforced  celibacy. 
Thia  ia  evident  when  we  aee  the  rapid  rate  of  growth  eatablished  on 
the  abrogation  or  even  relaxation  of  the  role.  The  suppreasion  of 
the  monastic  orders  in  Franco  foUowed  soon  after  the  reforms  by 
which  Joaeph  11.  discouraged  them  throughout  the  Austrian  empire, 
and  the  result  is  visible  in  the  enormous  increaae  of  European  popu- 
lation which  foUowed,  notwithstanding  the  fearful  destruction  of  life 
in  the  Napoleonic  wars.  It  is  calculated  that  in  1788  Europe  num- 
bered  144,561,000  souls,  which  within  fifty  years  had  been  aug- 
mented  to  258,622,000,  or  about  seventy-five  per  cent.  Of  late 
years  the  birth-rate  has  decreased  in  consequence  of  the  severity  of 
conscription  in  the  military  monarchies,  but  the  enormous  growth  in 
the  half-century  following  the  French  Revolution  is  the  best  com- 
mentary  on  the  influences  which  for  so  many  ages  kept  the  popu- 
lation almost  stationary.' 

It  required  the  unbelief  of  the  fifteenth  century  to  give  free  rein 
to  the  rísing  commercial  energies  and  the  craving  for  material  im- 


1  Anón.  CaitusieDS.  de  Religionum  Orig.  cap.  17-19  (Kartene  Ampl.  Coll. 
VI.  40-46). 

'  See  Lecky's  History  of  Bationalism. 
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provement  that  pared  the  waj  for  the  OTerthrow  of  ascetic  sacer- 
dotalism.  The  fearful  corruptionB  of  the  church,  which  indirectly 
cauised  and  accompanied  that  awakening  of  the  human  mind,  will  be 
alluded  to  hereafter  when  we  c(»ne  to  consider  the  moyements  lead- 
ing  to  the  great  Frotestant  Refonnation.  At  preeent  we  mnst  tum 
aside  for  a  moment  to  consider  one  or  two  extemal  developrnents 
of  the  religiooB  activity  of  the  Middle  Ages. 


XXIL 
THE  MILITARY  ORDERS. 


The  Militaiy  Orders  were  the  natural  expression  of  the  singular 
admixture  of  religious  and  warlike  enthusiasm,  reacting  on  each 
other,  which  produced  and  was  fostered  by  the  Crusades.  When 
bishops  considered  that  thej  rendered  a  servioe  acceptable  to  Grod  in 
leading  yast  hosts  to  slaughter  the  Paynim,  it  was  an  easy  transition 
for  soldiers  to  tum  monks,  and  to  consécrate  their  swords  to  the 
bloody  work  of  avenging  their  Bedeemer. 

When  the  Hospitallers — Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  of 
Bhodes,  or  of  Malta — ^first  emerged  firom  their  humble  position  of 
ministering  to  the  afflictions  of  their  fellow-pilgrims,  and  commenced 
to  assume  a  militaiy  organization  under  Baymond  du  Fuy,  about 
the  year  1120,  their  statutes  required  the  three  ordinary  monastic 
vows  of  poverty,  obedience,  and  chastity.*  In  ñwjt,  they  were  at 
first  Benedictines ;  but  when  they  became  numerous  enough  to  form 
a  sepárate  body,  they  adopted  the  rule  of  St.  Augustin. 

When  the  rule  for  the  Templars — ^^Begula  pauperum  commili- 
tonum  sanct»  civitatis" — ^was  adopted  in  1128,  at  the  oouncil  of 
Troyes,  it  contained  no  special  injunction  to  administer  a  yow  of 
celibacy,  but  the  context  shows  that  such  a  condition  was  understood 
as  a  matter  of  course.*    Some  little  difficulty  was  evidently  experi- 


^  Yidelicet  castitatem,  obedientiam 
.  .  .  atque  vivero  sine  proprio.— Sta- 
tut  Ord.  S.  Johan.  Hierosol.  Tit  i. 
i  1  (Lünig  Cod.  Ital.  Diplom.  T.  II. 
p.  1748). 

*  Thus  Cap.  LV. :  "  Hoc  enim  ii^ufl- 
tum  conBideramua  ut  oum  fratnbus 
Beo  castitatem  promittentibus  fratres 
hujuamodi  in  una  eademque  domo 
maneant."  Gap.  LVi.  and  Lxxii.,  by 
the  latter  of  wnich  even  the  kiss  of  a 
mother  was  denied  tbem,  render  evi- 
dent  the  extreme  aaceticism  which  was 
proposed  by  the  founden  of  tho  order 


(Harduin.    T.  VI,  P.   n.   pp.   1142, 
1146). 

At  a  subsequent  períod  we  leam  that 
the  Templaras  oath  of  initiation  prom- 
ÍBed  <<oMdientiam,  castitatem,  vivero 
sine  proprío,  et  succurroro  temo  sanctss 
pro  posse  suo."  It  was,  moroover,  en- 
joined  upon  them  not  to  enter  a  house 
in  which  a  woman  lay  in  child-bed,  not 
to  be  prosent  at  the  celebration  of  wed- 
dlngs  or  the  puríflcation  of  women,  ñor 
to  receive  any  eervice  from  a  woman, 
even  water  for  washing  the  hands. — See 
the  proceedings  against  them  in  1809, 
inWilkins,  II.  881  et  seq. 
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enced  at  first,  since,  firom  the  natare  of  the  case,  novices  had  to  be 
trained  warriors  who  miist  freqnently  haré  been  bonnd  by  famüy 
tiee,  and  whose  education  had  not  been  such  as  to  fit  them  for  the 
restraints  of  their  new  life.  It  is  probable  abo  that  the  perpetual 
natare  of  the  obligatíons  assmned  was  not  easy  to  be  enforced  npon 
the  fierce  members  of  the  brotherhood,  for,  in  1183,  Lncius  III.,  in 
confirming  the  prívileges  of  the  order,  specíally  commandB  that  no 
one  who  entera  it  ehall  be  allowed  to  retum  to  the  world.^ 

The  history  of  these  two  orders  is  too  well  known  to  require  it  to 
be  traced  minutely  here.  If,  with  the  growth  of  their  reputation 
and  wealth,  the  austero  asceticism  of  their  early  days  was  lost,  and 
if  luxury  and  vice  took  the  place  of  religious  enthusiasm  and  sol- 
dierly  devotion  to  the  Cross,  they  but  obeyed  the  universal  law  which 
in  human  institutions  is  so  apt  to  render  oorruption  the  consequence 
of  prosperity.  One  conclusión  may  be  drawn,  however,  firom  the 
proceedings  by  which  the  powerfiíl  order  of  the  Temple  was  extin- 
guished  at  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Notwith- 
standing  the  open  and  scandalous  licentiousness  of  the  order,  it  is  a 
little  singular  that  the  interminable  articles  of  accusation  against  the 
members  contain  no  allusion  to  unchastity,  while  crimes  most  fim- 
tastic,  prácticos  most  beastly,  and  charges  most  fiivolous  are  heaped 
upon  them  in  strange  confiísion.'  As  the  object  of  those  who  con- 
ducted  the  prosecution  was  to  excite  a  popular  abhorrence  that  would 
justify  the  purposed  speliation,  it  is  evident  that  the  simple  infiraction 
of  Yows  of  chastity  was  regarded  as  so  venial  a  &ult  and  so  much  a 
matter  of  course  that  its  proof  could  in  no  way  serve  the  end  of 
rousing  indignation  against  the  accused. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  same  century  which  saw  the 
foundation  of  the  orders  of  the  Hospital  and  Temple  also  witnessed 
one  which,  although  bound.by  the  rule  of  St.  Augustin,  and  sub- 
jected  to  the  ordinary  vows  of  obedience,  property  in  common,  and 
inability  to  retum  to  the  world,  yet  allowed  to  its  members  the  option 
of  selecting  either  marriage  or  celibacy,  and  even  of  contracting  sec- 
ond  marriages.  This  was  the  Spanish  Order  of  St.  James  of  the 
Sword.  What  we  have  seen  of  the  want  of  respect  paid  by  the 
Spanish  church  to  asceticism  may  lessen  surprise  at  the  founding  of 
an  order  based  upon  such  regulations,  yet  it  is  difficult  to  understand 


^  Rymer,  Poodera,  I.  66. 

*  WilkiDA  II.  881-2.— Raynouard,  Condamnation  des  Templien,  p.  88. 
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how  80  great  a  yiolation  of  establiahed  principies  could  be  sanctioned 
by  Alexander  III.,  who  confirmed  the  order  in  1175/  or  by  Inno- 
cent  ni.  and  Honoríus  III.,  who  formally  approved  its  piivileges.' 
Ferhaps  these  military  yassaU  of  the  pope,  to  whom  they  were  bound 
in  implicit  obedienoe  9S  their  head,  were  too  important  a  souroe  of 
power  and  influence  to  be  lightly  rejected.  Ferhaps,  also,  Honorios 
III.  may  have  quieted  his  conscience  when,  in  confirming  their 
charters  in  1223,  he  commanded  that  their  principal  care  and  watch- 
fulness  should  be  deroted  to  seeing  that  those  who  were  married 
preserved  conjugal  fidelity,  and  that  those  who  elected  a  single  life 
xnaintained  inviolable  chastity. 

The  example  was  one  of  eyil  import  in  the  Feninsula.  The 
Council  of  Yalladolid  in  1322  felt  itself  obliged  to  denoonce  under 
severo  penalties  the  practioe  of  dowering  children  with  the  possessions 
of  the  community,  in  which  the  military  orders  followed  the  precedent 
set  them  by  the  church.'  Dnring  the  universal  license  of  the 
fifteenth  centory,  when  ascetic  vows  became  a  mockery,  and  the 
profligacy  of  those  who  took  them  exposed  all  such  observances  to 
contempt,  the  military  orders  formed  no  exception  to  the  general 
shamelessness.  In  1429  the  council  of  Tortosa  deplored  the  destruc- 
tion  and  waste  of  the  temporal  possessions  of  the  religious  knights 
firom  the  general  concubinage  in  which  they  indulged,  ajtd  to  effect  a 
cure  it  promulgated  regulations  of  peculiar  severity,  threatening  with 
a  liberal  hand  the  penalties  of  excommunication  and  degradation.^ 
These  preved  as  powerless  as  usual,  and  not  long  after  a  more 
sensible  remedy  was  adopted  by  Eugenius  lY.  when  he  released  the 
ancient  and  renowned  Order  of  Galatrava  from  the  obligation  of 
celibacy,  for  reasons  which  would  have  led  him  to  extend  the  privilege 
oí  marriage  to  the  whole  church,  had  the  purity  of  ecclesiastics  been 
truly  the  object  of  the  rule.  He  recounts  with  sorrow  the  disorderly 
Uves  of  the  knights,  and,  quoting  the  text  which  says  that  it  is  better 
to  marry  than  to  bum,  he  grants  the  privilege  of  marriage  because 
he  deems  it  preferable  to  Uve  with  a  wife  than  with  a  mistress.* 
How  could  he  avoid  applying  his  own  reasoning  to  the  church  in 
general? 


^  Alezandri  III.  Epist.  Append.  iii. 
No.  20  (Harduin.  VI.  P.  ii.  p.  1567). 

•  Raynald.  Annal.  ann.  1210  No.  6, 
7;  ann.  1228  No.  64;  ann.  1496  No.  33. 

'  Ooncil    Yallis-oletan.    ann.    1322 
can  vi.  (Aguirre  V.  248). 


*  Concil.  Dertusan.  ann.  1429  can.  iii. 
(Harduin.  VIII.  1076). 

»  Kaynaldi  Annal.  ann.  1441  No.  20. 
— ^The  Order  of  Galatrava  was  under 
the  stríctest  of  the  rules,  the  Cistercian. 
(Giustiniani,  Ordini  Militan  b.  v.) 
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Similar  argoments  were  employed  to  extend  the  same  prívilege  to 
the  Orders  of  Avis  and  of  Jesús  Christ,  of  Portugal.  The  former 
was  founded  in  1147  by  Alfonso  L,  nnder  the  Gistercian  rule, 
and  chastity  was  one  of  its  fundamental  obligations  ;^  the  latter  was 
the  oontínuation  of  the  ord^  of  the  Temple,  which,  preserved  in 
Portugal  bj  the  humanitj  of  King  Dionjsius,  aasumed  in  the  four- 
teenth  centurj  the  ñame  of  Jesús.  Both  institutions  became  in- 
curably  corrupted;  their  preceptoríes  were  dens  of  avowed  and 
Bcandalous  prostitution,  and  their  promiscuous  amours  fiUed  the 
kingdom  with  hate  and  dissension.  When  at  length,  in  1496,  Eing 
Emanuel  applied  to  Alexander  VI.  to  grant  the  príyilege  of  marriage, 
in  hopes  of  reforming  the  orders,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  how 
instínctivelj  the  minds  of  men  tumed  to  this  as  the  solé  efficient 
remedj  for  the  immoralitj  which  all  united  in  attríbuting  to  the 
hopeless  attempt  to  enforce  a  purity  impossible  in  the  existing  condi- 
tion  of  societj.  Alexander  assented  to  the  request,  and  bestowed  on 
the  orders  the  right  of  marriage  on  the  same  conditions  as  those 
enjoined  on  the  Knights  of  St  James  of  the  Sword.'  It  is  true 
that  Osorius  doubts  whether  the  benefits  of  the  chango  were  not 
exceeded  by  its  evils,  as  he  states  that  it  lowered  the  character  of  the 
orders,  opened  the  door  to  unworthy  memb^rs,  and  led  to  the  dissi- 
pation  of  their  property.^ 

There  was  another  Portnguese  order  of  a  somewhat  difierent 
character.  Twenty  years  after  founding  the  Knights  of  Avis, 
Alfonso  I.,  in  1167,  to  commemorate  his  miraculous  victory  over  the 
Moors  at  Santarem,  instituted  the  Order  of  St.  Michael.  The 
knights  were  allowed  to  marry  once ;  if  widowed,  they  were  obliged 
to  embrace  celibacy;  and  the  Abbot  of  Alcoba^a,  who  was  the 
superior  of  the  Order,  was  empowered  to  excommunicate  them  for 
irr^ularity  of  life,  to  compel  them  to  give  up  their  mistresses. 


^  Beg.  Oíd.  Kil.  Ayisii  a  B.  Joanne 
Cinta  edita  (Higne's  Patrologia,  T. 
188,  p.  1669). 

*  Alexander'B  Bull  declares  that 
''  Milites  dictarum  militianim  pro  majorí 
parte,  oontinenti»  et  castitatis  voto,  qui 
in  eorum  profeasione  emittunt,  oon- 
tempto,  concubinas  etiam  plures,  et  in 
eorum  ac  pneceptoriarum  et  prioratum 
dictarum  militarum  propriis  domibus 
et  locis,  non  sine  magno  religionis  op- 
probrio,  publioe  tenere  et  eis  cohabitare, 


et  etiam  adulteria  cum  aliis  mulieribus 
conjugatis  committere  non  yerentur: 
ex  quo  ab  eorundem  regnorum  inoolis 
et  nabitatoribus  máximo  odio  habentur, 
dissensiones  et  inimicitii»  oríuntur,  di- 
versa scandala  quotidie  concitantur 
etc.'' — ^Baynaldi  Annal.  ann.  1496  No. 
88. 

'  Osorii  de  Beb.  Bmmanuelis  B.  Lusi- 
tan.  lib.  I.  (Edit  Colon.  1574,  p. 
12a.) 
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They  were  moreover  bound  to  perfonn  the  same  religious  exercises 
as  lay  brothers  of  the  Gistercians.  The  Order  is  interesting  as 
forming  a  curíous  link  between  the  secular^  religious^  and  military 
elements  of  the  period.^ 

During  all  this,  the  knights  of  St.  John  adhered  to  their  ancient 
statutes,  and  endeavored  from  time  to  time  to  reform  the  profligacy 
which  seemed  inseparable  from  the  institution.  When  the  ascetíc 
Antonio  Fluviano,  who  held  the  grand  mastership  from  1421  to 
1437,  promulgated  a  regiüation  that  any  one  goilly  of  public  con- 
cubinage  should  receive  three  wamings,  with  severo  penalties  for 
contumacj,'  it  suggests  a  oondition  of  moráis  by  no  means  creditable 
to  the  brethren.  So,  a  century  later,  the  stem  Yilliers  de  Tlsle- 
Adam  was  forced  to  declare  that  any  one  openly  acknowledging  an 
illegitimate  child  should  be  forever  after  incapacitated  for  ofiSce, 
benefice,  or  dignity.'  What  the  knights  were  soon  afterwards,  the 
scandalous  pages  of  Brantdme  ^ufficienüy  attest. 

The  Harían  or  Teutonic  Order,  perhaps  the  most  wealthy  and 
powerful  of  all,  was  foonded  in  1190,  and  adopted  the  role  of  the 
Templars  as  regards  its  religious  govemment,  with  that  of  the 
Hospitallers  to  regúlate  its  dutíes  of  charíty  and  hospitality.  For  a 
fuU  century  of  its  existence  it  was  sorely  oppressed  with  poverty,^ 
but  at  length,  when  transferred  from  the  Holy  Land  to  Northeastem 
Germany,  it  bore  a  prominent  part  in  Ghristianizing  those  regions, 
and  what  it  won  by  the  sword  it  retained  possession  of  in  its  own 
right.  With  wealth  came  indolenoe  and  luxury,  and  the  order 
became  corrupt,  as  others  had  been.'  Its  history  offers  nothing  of 
special  interest  to  us  until,  in  1525,  the  grand  master  Albert  of 
Brandenburg  went  over  to  Lutheranism  with  many  of  his  knights, 
founded  the  hereditary  dukedom  of  Prussia,  and  married — of  which 
more  hereafter.  Those  of  the  order  who  adhered  to  Gatholicism 
maintained  the  organization  on  the  rích  possessions  which  the  piety 
of  ages  had  bestowed  upon  them  throughout  Oermany,  until  this 
wom-out  relie  of  the  past  disappeared  in  the  convulsions  of  the 
Napoleonic  wars. 


1  Patrología,  T.  188,  p.  1674. 

s  Statut  Oíd.  6.  Johan.   Hierosol. 
Tit  XTin.  2  60. 

•  Ibid.  Tit.  xrm.  {  61. 

*  See  the  lupplicatíon  of  Bodolph  of 


HapsbuTg  to  tbe  Pope  for  assistanoe  to 
the  oider. — God.  Epist.  Bodolphi  I. 
No.  xcix.  (Lipsi»,  1806). 

B  Anón.  Cartas,  de  Relig.  Orig.  cap- 
xzTiu.  (Martene  Amplias.  Coll.  Yli- 
62). 


XXIIL 
THE  HERESIES. 


Allusion  hafl  already  been  made  to  the  introduction  of  Mani- 
chdeism  into  Western  Europe  through  Bulgaria  aud  Lombardy. 
Notwitlistanding  its  stem  and  nnrelenting  suppression  wherever  it 
was  discovered  doring  the  eleventh  and  twelñh  centories,  its  votaría 
multiplied  in  secret  The  disorders  of  the  clergy,  their  oppression 
of  the  people,  and  their  qnarrels  with  the  nobles  over  their  temporal 
possessions  made  them  many  enemies  among  the  laity;  and  the 
simplicily  of  the  ManichsBan  belief,  its  fireedom  firom  aspirations  for 
temporal  aggrandizement,  and  its  dennnciations  of  the  immoralily 
and  grasping  avidily  of  the  priesthood,  fonnd  for  it  an  appreciative 
audienoe  and  made  ready  converts.  Towards  the  cióse  of  the  twelfüi 
centory  the  South  of  Franco  was  discovered  to  be  filled  with  heretics, 
in  whom  the  ñames  of  Gathari,  Paterins,  Albigenses,  &c.,  concealed 
the  more  odious  appellation  of  Manichseans. 

It  is  not  our  province  to  trace  out  in  detail  the  bloody  vicissitudes 
of  Dominicas  Inquisition  and  Simón  de  Montfort's  crusades.  It  is 
sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  indicate  the  identily  of  the  Albigensian 
belief  with  that  of  the  ancient  sect  which  we  have  seen  to  exercise 
so  powerñil  an  influence  in  moulding  and  encouraging  the  asceticism 
of  the  early  church.  The  DuaUstic  principie  was  fuUy  recognized. 
No  necessitj  was  regarded  as  justifying  the  use  of  meat,  or  even  of 
eggs  and  cheese,  or  in  £ict  of  anything  which  had  its  origin  in  animal 
propagation.  Marriage  was  an  abomination  and  a  mortal  sin,  which 
could  not  be  intensified  bj  adulterj  or  other  ezcesses.^ 


1  Oommunifl  opinio  Gatharomm  eet 
quod  matrímonium  camale  ñiit  semper 
mortale  peocatum,  et  quod  non  punietur 
quis  grayiufl  in  futuro  propter  adulterium 
vel  incestum  quam  propter  legitimum 
conju^um,  noc  etiam  Ínter  eos  propter 
hoc  aliquis  myiuB  puniretur.^^umma 
F.  Renien  (Martene  Thesaur.  Y. 
1761). 


Thifl  Begnier  describes  himself  as  a 
beresiardi  preyious  to  liis  conversión, 
and  his  summary  of  tbe  creed  of  his 
former  associates  may  be  regarded  as 
oorrect  in  the  main,  tbough  perhaps 
somewbat  beightened  in  repulsiveness. 
For  fUrtber  details  see  anUj  p.  208. 
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Engrafted  on  these  errors  were  others  more  practically  dangerous, 
as  tliey  were  the  inevitable  protest  against  the  all-absorbÍQg  sacerdo- 
talism  which  by  this  time  had  become  the  distingaishing  characteristic 
of  the  church.  In  denying  the  existence  of  purgatory,  and  the 
e£Scacy  of  prayers  for  the  dead  and  the  invocation  of  samts,  a  mortal 
blow  was  aimed  against  the  system  to  which  the  church  owed  its 
fírmest  hold  on  the  souls  and  purses  of  the  people.  In  reviving  the 
Hildebrandine  doctrine  that  the  sacraments  were  not  to  be  admin- 
istered  by  ecclesiastics  in  a  state  of  sin,  and  in  ezaggerating  it  into  an 
incompatibility  between  sin  and  holding  church  preferment,  a  most 
dangerous  and  revolutionary  tum  was  given  to  the  wide-spread  dis- 
content  with  which  the  excesses  of  the  clergy  were  regarded.^  So 
sure  a  hold,  indeed,  had  such  views  upon  the  popular  feeling,  that 
we  find  them  reappear  with  every  heresy,  transmitted  with  regular 
filiation  through  tiie  Waldenses,  the  Wickliffites,  and  the  Hussites,  so 
that  in  every  age,  írom  Gregory  to  the  Reformation,  the  measures 
with  which  he  broke  down  the  independence  of  the  local  clergy 
retumed  to  plague  their  inventors. 

Yet  with  all  this,  the  heretics  to  outward  appearance  long  con- 
tinued  unexceptionably  orthodox.  Industrious  and  sober,  none  were 
more  devoted  to  all  the  observances  of  the  church,  none  more 
regular  at  mass  and  confessional,  more  devout  at  the  altar  or  more 
liberal  at  the  offertory.  Hidden  beneath  this  íair  seeming,  their 
heresy  was  only  the  more  dangerous,  as  it  attracted  converts  with 
unexampled  rapidity.  Priests  gave  up  their  churches  to  join  the 
society,  wives  left  their  husbands,  and  husbands  abandoned  their 
wives;  and  when  questioned  as  to  their  renunciation  of  the  duties 
and  privileges  of  marriage,  they  all  professed  to  be  bound  with  a  vow 
of  chastity.  Yet  if  so  ardent  a  combatant  as  St  Bemard  is  to  be 
believed,  their  rigorous  asceticism  was  only  a  cloak  for  libertinism. 
It  is  possible  that  the  enthusiastic  self-mortification  of  the  sectaries 
led  them  to  test  their  resolution  by  the  dangerous  experiments  com- 
mon  among  the  early  Christians,  and  possibly  also  with  the  same 
deplorable  results.  St.  Bemard  at  least  argües  that  constant  com- 
panionship  of  the  sexes  without  sin  would  require  a  greater  miracle 
than  raisifig  the  dead,  and  as  these  heretics  could  not  perform  the 
lesser  prodigy,  it  was  reasonable  to  presume  that  they  failed  of  the 


1  Bemardi  Senn.  Izvi.  in  Cántica  {}  9,  11. 
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greater — ^and  his  conclusión  is  not  unlikely  to  be  true.^  Be  this  as  it 
may ,  the  virtue  of  these  pnrítan  sects  rendered  chastítj  dangerons  to  the 
orthodox,  for  the  celebiated  Peter  Cantor  relates  as  a  &ct  within  his  o wn 
knowledge,  that  honest  matrons  who  resisted  the  attempts  of  priests  to 
seduce  them  were  aecnsed  of  Manichseism  and  oondemned  as  heretics.' 
Theorthodox  polemics,  in  controyarting  the  ezaggerated  asceticism 
of  these  heretics,  had  a  narrow  and  a  difficult  path  tp  tread.  Their 
own  authorities  had  so  exalted  the  praises  of  yirgin  purity,  that  it 
was  not  easy  to  meet  the  arguments  of  those  who  merely  carried  out 
the  same  principie  somewhat  further,  in  fearlessly  foUowing  out  the 
premisos  to  their  logical  conclusión.'  There  is  extant  a  curious  tract, 
being  a  dialogue  between  a  Catholic  and  a  Paterin,  in  which  the 
latter  of  oourse  has  the  worst  of  the  disputation,  yet  he  presses  his 
adversary  hard  with  the  texts  which  were  customarily  cited  by  the 
orthodox  advocates  of  derical  celibacy — ^^qui  habent  .uxores  sint 
tanquam  non  habentes,"  ^^qui  non  reliquerít  uxorem  et  filies  propter 
me  non  est  me  dignus/'  &c. ;  and  the  Catholic  can  only  elude  their 
forcé  by  giving  to  tiiem  metaphorical  explanationsvery  díflferent  from 
those  which  of  oíd  had  been  assumed  in  the  canons  requiring  the 
separation  of  man  and  wife  on  ordination.^ 


^  Bemardi  Serm.  Ixy.  in  Cántica,  {{ 
4, 6. — **  Gum  fdmina  semper  esse  et  non' 
cognoBoere  fenúnam,  nonne  pUis  est 
quam  mortuum  suscitare  ?  Quod  minus 
est  non  potes;  et  quod  majus  est  vis 
credam  tibi  ?  Quotidie  latus  tuum  ad 
latus  juvencul»  est  in  mensa;  lectus 
tuus  ad  lectum  ejus  in  camera,  oculi  tui 
ad  illiuB  oculos  in  colloqüio,  manus  tase 
ad  manus  ipsius  in  opere :  et  continens 
vis  putari?  Esto  ut  sis;  sed  ego  sus- 
picione  non  careo.'' 

The  moralitj  of  the  age  had  eyidently 
not  impressed  the  Saint  with  the  convic- 
tion  of  numan  power  to  resist  temptation. 

•  Pet.  Cantor.  Verb.  Abbreyiat.  cap. 
Ixxviii. 

*  BÍ8hopGerard,ofCambrai,confesse8 
this  in  his  refütation  of  the  Artesian 
Manichasans  in  1025^"  De  quibus  nos 
responsuros  quodam  discretionis  guber- 
naculo  nostn  sermonis  oarínam  subiré 
oportetj  ne  quasi  Ínter  dúos  scopulos 
naufhí^um  incurrentes,  occasionem 
demus  m  alterutrum,  scilicet  aut  omnes 
indiscrete  a  conjueiis  ezterrendo,  aut 
omnes  indiscrete  ad  oonnubia  common- 
endo.'' — Conoil.  Atrebatens.  ann.  1025 
cap.  X.  (Hartzheim  IIÍ.  89). 


When  St  Bemard,  in  his  flery  de- 
nunciation  of  the  Manichsean  errors, 
exdaimed,  ''non  -adrertant  qualiter 
omni  immunditisB  laxat  habenas  qui 
nuptias  damnat''  (In  Cántica  Serm. 
Ixvi.  2  8),  he  did  not  pause  to  reflect 
how  severe  a  sentence  ne  was  passing 
on  the  saints  of  the  fifth  century  who, 
as  we  haye  seen,  would  only  admit 
marriage  to  be  a  pardonable  otfénce. 

^  Disputat.  Ínter  Cathol.  et  Paterin. 
c.  ii.  (Hartene  Thesaur.  Y.  1712-18). 

It  is  somewhat  sinrular  that  Ma- 
nichsism  should  haye  Deen  attributed 
to  a  sect  of  heretics  in  Bosnia  who  styled 
themselyes  Christians,  and  who  were 
brought  back  to  the  fold  in  1208  by  a 
légate  of  Innocent  III.  It  would  ap- 
pear  that,  so  fiur  fiom  entertaining  Ma- 
nichsean doctrines,  neglect  of  ecclesias- 
tical  celibacy  was  actually  one  of  their 
erroneous  practices,  for  in  their  pledge 
of  reformaüon  they  promise  that  sepa- 
ration of  man  and  wife  shall  thenoeforth 
be  enforced  "  ñeque  de  csetero  recipiemus 
aliquem  yel  aliquam  oonjug^ttum,  nisi 
mutuo  oonsensu,  continentia  promissa, 
ambo  pariter  conyertantur. ' ' — Batthy- 
ani,  II.  298. 
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The  stabbom  resistance  of  the  Albigenses  to  the  enonnons  odds 
brought  against  them  shows  the  unoonquerable  yitalitj  of  the  anti- 
sacerdotal  spirit  which  was  then  so  widely  diffíised  throughout 
Southern  Europe.  In  a  different  shape  it  had  already  manifested 
itself  doring  the  first  hálf  of  the  tweifih  oentury,  when  Fierre  de 
Bruys  infected  all  the  South  of  France  with  the  heresy  called,  after 
him  and  his  most  noted  follower,  the  Petrobmsian  or  Henrician. 
This  was  an  unoompromising  revolt  against  the  whole  system  of 
Román  Ohristianitj.  It  not  only  abrogated  psedo-baptism,  and  pro- 
mulgated  heretical  notions  respecting  the  Eucharist,  but  it  abolished 
the  visible  symbols  and  ceremonies  which  formed  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  sacerdotal  &bric — churches,  crucifixes,  chanting,  fasting,  giñs 
and  offerings  for  the  dead,  and  even  the  mass.  But  little  is  known 
respecting  the  Petrobmsians,  ezoept  what  can  be  derived  firom  the 
refutation  of  their  errors  by  Peter  the  Venerable.  He  says  nothing 
specifically  respecting  their  views  apon  ascetic  celibacy,  but  we  may 
assume  that  this  was  one  of  the  doctrinal  and  practícal  corruptions 
which  they  assailed,  firom  a  passage  in  which,  descríbing  their  excesses, 
he  complains  of  the  public  eating  of  flesh  on  Passion  Sunday,  the 
cruel  flagellation  of  príests,  the  imprisonment  of  monks,  and  their 
being  forced  to  marry  by  threats  and  torments.  Even  after  de  Bruys 
was  bumed  alive  in  1146,  his  disciple,  Henry,  boldly  carried  on  the 
contest,  and  the  papal  légate,  Cardinal  Alberic,  sent  for  St.  Bemard 
to  assist  him  in  suppressing  the  heretics.  The  latter,  in  a  letter 
written  in  1147  to  the  Oount  of  Toulouse,  describes  the  religious 
oondition  of  his  territories  as  most  deplorable  in  consequence  of  the 
prevalence  of  the  heresy — ^the  churches  were  without  congregations, 
the  pastors  without  flocks,  the  people  without  pastors,  the  sacraments 
without  reyerence,  the  dying  without  consolation,  and  the  new-bom 
without  baptism.  Even  making  allowance  for  some  exaggeration  in 
all  this,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  heresy  received  extensive 
popular  support  and  that  it  was  professed  publicly  without  disguise. 
At  Alby  it  wafl  dominant,  so  that  when  the  Cardinal-legate  went 
there,  the  people  received  him  in  derision  with  asses  and  drums,  and 
when  he  preached,  scarce  thirty  persons  assembled  to  hear  him ;  but 
two  days  later  St.  Bemard  so  affected  them  with  his  eloquence  that 
they  renounced  their  errors.  He  was  less  successíul  at  Yertfeuil 
where  resided  a  hundred  knights-banneret,  who  refused  to  listen  to 
him,  and  whom  he  cursed  in  consequence,  whereof  they  all  perished 
miserably.     Though  St.  Bemard  was  forced  to  retum  to  Clairvaux 
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iríthout  aoGomplifihing  the  extirpation  of  the  hereey,  Henry  waa 
finally  captared,  and  probably  died  in  prison.^ 

In  Britanny,  about  the  same  períod,  there  existed  an  obscuro  sect 
oonceming  whom  little  is  known,  ezcept  that  they  were  probably  a 
brancb  of  the  Petrobmsians.  Theír  errors  were  nearly  the  same, 
and  the  slender  traces  left  of  them  show  that  their  doctrine  was  a 
protest  against  the  overwhelming  saoerdotalism  of  the  period.  The 
papal  légate,  Hugh,  Archbishop  of  Bonen,  songht  to  conyert  them 
by  an  elabórate  denimciatíon  of  their  tenets,  among  which  he 
enumerates  promiscnous  licentioasnees  and  disregard  of  clerical 
celibacy.  Daniel,  he  gravely  assores  ihem,  symbolizes  yirginity; 
Noah,  continence;  and  Job,  marriage.  Then,  quoting  Ezekiel  xiv. 
18-20,  wherdn  Jehovah,  threatening  the  land  with  destmction,  says, 
^^  Thongh  these  three  men,  Noah,  Daniel,  and  Job,  were  in  it,  they 
should  deliyer  but  their  own  sonls  throagh  their  righteousness,"  he 
proceeds  triumphantly  to  the  conclusión  that  recantation  alone  can 
save  his  adversaries  ¿rom  the  fiíte  which  their  errors  have  deserved.^ 

It  was  probably  another  branch  of  the  same  sect  which  was  dis» 
covered  at  Liége  in  1144,  described  as  brought  thither  firom  the  south 
and  pervading  all  Franco  and  the  neighboring  countríes.  Its  fol- 
lowers  denied  the  efficacy  of  baptism,  of  the  Eucharist  and  of  ihe 
imposition  of  hands;  tkey  rejected  not  only  oaths  and  vows,  but 
marriage  itself,  and  denied  that  the  Holy  Spirit  could  be  gained 
except  through  good  works.  These  heretics,  however,  had  not  in 
them  the  spirit  of  martyrdom,  and  speedily  recanted  on  being  dis* 
covered.* 

Connected  probably  in  some  way  with  these  movements  of  insub- 
ordination,  was  the  career  of  the  singular  heresiarch,  Éon  de  TÉtoile^ 
During  one  of  the  epidemics  of  maceration  and  &naticism  which  form 
Buch  curious  episodes  in  mediseyal  history,  Éon,  bom  of  a  noble 


1  S.  Petri  Yenerab.  contra  Petrobra- 
sianos.  —  S.  Bemardi  Epist.  241. — 
Biusd.  Vit.  Prim.  Lib.  ti.  Part  iii.  c. 
10. — Guill.  de  Podio-Laurent.  o.  i. — 
Alberic  Tríum-Foni.  Chron.  ann.  1148. 

*  Hugon.  Bothomag.  contra  HsBret. 
Lib.  III.  cap.  vi.  Thi8  Í8  bv  no  means 
an  unosual  specimen  of  tne  inconBe- 
quential  character  of  mediasvalpolemics. 
Archbishop  Hugh  was  a  man  of  mark 
among  bis  contemporarios,  botb  as  a 
theologian  and  as  a  stateaman.  It  was 
be  who,  in  1189,  at  tbe  council  of 
Winchester,  saved  King  Stepben  from 


ezcommunication  by  tbe  SngUsh  bisb- 
0]M.  (Willelmi  Malmesb.  Hut.  Novell. 
Lib.  II.  2  26.)  For  a  somewhat  similar 
specimen  of  fanciñil  tbeolo^y,  tbe 
reader  may  consult  tbe  ezposition  of 
tbe  esoteric  meaning  of  tbe  plagues  of 
Egypt  by  St.  Martin  of  León,  a  writer 
of  the  twelfth  century.— S.  Martin. 
Legionens.  Serm.  zv. 

»  Epist.  ad  Lucium  PP.  Epist  4. 
(Migne's    Patrología,    T.    CLXXIX. 

f.  957.)— Cf.  Martene  Ampliss.  Gollect. 
.  177. 
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Bretón  ñmiilj,  abandoned  himself  to  the  savage  Ufe  of  a  hermit  in 
the  wildemess.  Dranm  bj  a  viaion  to  attend  divine  senrioe»  his 
excited  myeticism  caught  the  words  which  ended  the  recitation  of 
the  oollect,  ^^Per  eum  qui  venturus  est  judicare  vítob  et  mortaos;" 
and  the  resemblanoe  of  ^^  eiun  "  with  his  own  ñame  inspirad  him  Tnth 
the  reyelation  that  he  was  the  Son  of  God.  Men's  minds  were 
ready  for  any  eztrayagance,  and  Éon  soon  had  dieciples  who  adored 
him  as  a  deity  incamate.  Nothing  can  be  vilder  than  the  tales 
which  are  related  of  him  by  eye-wltnesses — ^the  aureole  of  glory 
which  surrounded  him,  the  connüess  wealth  which  was  at  the  disposal 
of  his  followers,  the  rich  but  unsubstantial  banqnets  which  were 
served  at  his  bidding  by  invisible  hands,  the  saperhuman  velocity  of 
his  movements  when  cduding  those  who  were  bent  on  his  captare. 
Éon  declared  war  upon  the  chorches  which  monopolized  the  wealth 
of  the  people  while  n^lecting  the  duties  for  which  they  had  been 
enriched;  and  he  pillaged  them  of  their  treasnres,  which  he  distríbuted 
lavishly  to  the  poor.  At  last  the  Devil  abandoned  his  protege. 
Éon,  when  his  time  had  come,  was  easily  taken  and  carried  before 
Eugenius  UI.  at  the  Council  of  Roñen,  in  1148.  There  he  boldly 
proclaimed  his  mission  and  his  power.  Ezhibiting  a  forked  staff 
which  he  carried,  he  declared  that  when  he  held  it  with  the  fork 
upwards,  God  mled  heaven  and  hell,  and  he  govemed  the  earth ;  but 
that  when  he  reversed  its  position,  then  he  had  at  command  two- 
thirds  of  the  universe,  and  leñ  only  the  remaining  third  to  God. 
He  was  pronounced  hopelessly  insano,  but  this  wonld  not  have  saved 
him  had  not  his  captor,  the  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  represented  that 
his  Ufe  had  been  pledged  to  him  on  his  sorrender.  He  was  there- 
fore,  delivered  to  Suger,  Abbot  of  St.  Denis,  to  be  imprisoned,  and 
he  soon  afterwards  died.  Even  this  did  not  shake  the  faith  of  his 
disciples.  Many  of  them,  in  their  fierce  fimaticism,  preferred  the 
stake  to  recantation,  and  nnmbers  of  them  were  thos  put  to  death 
before  the  heresy  conld  be  eztingaished.^ 


When,  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  centnry,  the  sudden  death 
of  a  companion  so  impressed  Peter  Waldo  of  Lyons  that  he  dis- 


1  Guillielm.  de  Kewbui^h,  Lib.  I. 
cap.  19. — Ottonis  FrUing.  de  Gest 
Fnd.  I.  Lib.  i.  cap.  liv.,  Iv. — Sigeberti 
Ghron.  Oontinuat  Gemblac.  ann.  1146. 
— Ejiudem  Oontinuat.  Pnemonstrat. 
ann.  1148.— Boberti  de  Monte  Ohron. 


ann.  1148. — The  detailed  aocount  given 
by  William  of  Newburgh  he  prorasses 
to  have  gathered  firom  some  of  Éon's 
followers  performinfl^  penitential  píl- 
grimages  after  the  oeath  of  the  hetesi- 
arch. 
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tributed  his  fortane  among  the  poor,  and  devoted  himgdf  to  preaching 
the  sapereminent  meritB  of  povertj,  nothing  was  fdrther  firom  bis 
thonghts  than  the  founding  of  a  new  heresy.  Ardent  disciples 
gathered  around  him,  disseminatmg  his  viewB,  which  spread  with 
rapidity;  bnt  their  intention  was  to  establisb  a  sociely  within  the 
charch,  and  thej  applied,  between  1181  and  1185,  to  Lucius  m. 
for  the  papal  anthorization.  LnoiiiB,  however,  took  exoeption  to 
their  going  barefoot,  to  their  neglect  of  ihe  tonsare,  and  to  their 
retaining  tíie  sodety  of  women.  Thej  were  stabbom,  and  he  oon- 
demned  them  as  herética.^  The  enthiisiasm  which  the  chnrch  might 
have  tomed  to  so  much  acoonnt,  as  it  sabseqnenily  did  that  of  the 
Franciscans  and  Dominioans,  was  thns  diverted  to  unorthodox  chan- 
neis,  and  speedilj  arrayed  itself  in  oppoátion.  The  charaoter  of  the 
revolt  is  shown  in  a  passage  of  the  Nnhla  Leyezony  wrítten  probably 
not  long  after  this  time,  which  dedares  that  all  the  popes,  cardinals, 
bishops,  and  abbots  together  cannot  obtain  pardon  fbr  a  single  mortal 
sin;  thus  leading  directly  to  ihe  conclusión  that  no  intercessor  conld 
be  of  ayail  between  Ood  and  man — 

Ha  yo  auB  o  diré,  car  Be  troba  en  ver, 

Que  tttit  li  papa  que  foron  de  Süyestre  entro  en  aquest, 

Et  tuit  li  cardinal  et  tuit  li  veique  e  tolt  li  aba, 

Tuit  aquiBti  ensemp  non  han  tan  de  potesta, 

Que  iUi  poissan  perdonar  un  sol  pecca  mortal. 

Solament  Dio  podóla,  que  autre  non  ho  po  íár.* 

Still,  they  did  not  even  yet  consider  themselves  as  separated  from 
the  church,  for  they  consented  to  snbmit  their  peculiar  doctrines  to 
the  chances  of  a  disputation,  presided  over  by  an  orthodox  priest. 
Of  course,  the  decisión  went  against  them,  and  a  portion  of  the 
^^Poor  Men  of  Lyons"  submitted  to  the  result  The  remainder, 
however,  maintained  their  faith  as  rigidly  as  ever.    From  Bemard 


^  Oonrad.  XJnpeigens.  ann.  1212.^ 
"Hoc  quoque  probroBum  in  eiB  vide- 
batur,  quod  Tirí  et  mulleres  simul 
ambulalÁnt  in  yia,  et  plerumque  si- 
mul manebant  in  una  domo,  ut  de  eis 
dioeretur,  quod  quandoque  simul  in 
lectulis  accubabant.''  The  follies  of 
the  early  Chrfstians  were  doubtless 
imitated  bv  the  new  sectaríes.  As 
early  as  1197  we  find  them  denounced 
as  heretics,  under  the  Tarious  ñames  of 
Waldenses,  Poor  Men  of  Lyons,  and 
Sabatati,  and  oondemned  to  the  stake 


by  the  council  of  Girona,  in  Aragón. 
—Aguirre  V.  108. 

*  La  Kobla  Leyczon,  408-18. — 
There  has  been  considerable  discussion 
as  to  the  date  of  this  work.  It  appears 
to  me  to  bear  the  mark  of  more  than 
one  period,  or,  at  least,  of  sucoessive 
recensions.  Intemal  evidence  shows 
the  beginning  to  have  been  wrltten 
about  we  year  1100,  while  the  later 
portion,  oommenciDg  about  1.  845, 
seems  to  have  been  oomposed  subse- 
quentlv  to  the  persecutions  of  the  early 
part  of  the  18tn  oentuiy. 
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de  Font-Canld,  who  records  this  disputation,  and  from  Alain  de 
riele,  another  oontemporary,  who  wrote  in  confutation  of  their 
errors,  we  have  a  minute  aoconnt  of  their  pecoliarities  of  belief. 
Their  principal  heresy  waa  a  strict  adherence  to  the  Eildebrandine 
doctrine  ihat  neither  reverence  ñor  obedience  was  dne  to  priests  in 
mortal  sin,  whose  ministrations  to  the  living  and  whoee  prayers  for 
the  dead  were  eqnally  to  be  despised.  In  the  existing  oondition  of 
sacerdotal  moráis,  this  necessarily  destroyed  all  reverence  for  the 
chorch  at  large,  and  Bemard  and  Alain  had  no  hesitatíon  in  proving 
it  to  be  most  dangeronsly  heterodox.  Their  recurrence  to  Scripture, 
moreover,  as  the  solé  foondation  of  Ghristian  belief,  with  the  claim 
of  prívate  interpretation,  was  necessarily  destructive  to  all  the  forms 
of  sacerdotalism,  and  led  them  to  entertain  many  other  heretical 
tenets.  They  admitted  no  distinction  between  clergy  and  laity. 
Every  member  of  the  sect,  male  or  female,  was  a  príest,  entiüed  to 
preach  and  to  hear  confessions.  Porgatory  was  denied,  and  the 
power  of  absolution  derided.  Ljing  and  swearing  were  mortal 
sins,  and  homicide  was  not  excusable  under  any  circumstances.^ 
Yet  naturally  they  did  not  repudíate  the  ascetic  principies  of  the 
church,  and  they  regarded  continence  as  counseUed,  though  not 
commanded,  by  tiie  Chrístian  dispensation — 

La  ley  velba  maudi  lo  yentre  que  fruc  non  a  porta, 
Ma  la  novella  oonseUia  gaidar  reigeneta.* 

Though  marríage  is  praised  and  its  puríty  is  to  be  preserved — 
Gardef  fenn  lo  matrímoni,  aquel  noble  oonvent,' 

thus  showing  their  disapproval  of  the  Manichsean  doctrines  of  the 
Gatharí  and  Paterins. 

Independence  such  as  this  could  only  result  in  open  revolt  against 
sacerdotalism  in  general,  and  it  shortly  came.  The  Waldensian 
exaltation  of  poverty  was  grateful  to  the  nobles,  who  were  eager  to 
grasp  the  possessions  of  the  church;  its  condemnation  of  the  pride 
and  immorality  of  the  clergy  secured  for  its  sectaríes  the  goodwill  of 
the  people,  who  evetywhere  suffered  from  the  oppression  and  vices 
of  their  pastors.  Under  such  protection  the  sect  multiplied  with 
incredible  rapidity,  not  only  ihroughout  France,  but  in  Italy  and 
Oermany.     Envdoped,  witíi  the  Albigenses,  in  merciless  perse- 


1  Bemardi  Fontia  Galidi  Lib.  contra 
Waldenses. — ^Alani  de  InBulis  contra 
HsBret.  Lib.  iz. 


*  La  Nobla  Leyczon,  242-8. 

•  Ibid.,  88. 
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catión,  thej  endured  with  fortítade  the  extremily  of  martyrdom. 
The  Germans  and  Italians  sought  refago  in  the  recesses  of  the  Alpino 
valleys,  and  in  the  Marches  of  Brandenborg  and  Bohemia,  where 
they  Boem  to  have  adopted  the  cojBtom  of  sacerdotal  marriage,  and 
where  in  time  they  merged  with  the  charches  of  the  Orthodox  Breth- 
ren.^  Some  feeble  remnants  also  managed  to  maintain  an  obscore 
ezistence  in  Provence,  bat  their  tacit  revolt  coold  not  be  forgotten 
or  forgiyen,  and  at  intervals  they  were  ezposed  to  pitíless  attempts 
at  exterminatíon.  These  are  well  known,  and  the  ñames  of  Gabri- 
éres  and  Mermdol  have  acqoired  a  sinister  notoriety  which  renders 
further  allasion  to  theWaldenses  onnecessary,  except  to  mentíon 
that  in  1538  they  formally  merged  themselves  with  the  Germán 
reformers  by  an  agreement  of  which  the  8th  and  9th  articles  dechire 
that  marriage  is  permissible,  withoat  exceptíon  of  position,  to  all 
who  have  not  received  the  gift  of  contínence.' 

The  antisacerdotal  spirit,  however,  did  not  develop  itself  altogether 
in  opposition  to  the  charch.  Devoat  and  eamest  men  there  were, 
who  recognized  the  evil  resalting  firom  the  overgrown  power  and 
wealth  of  the  ecclesiastical  establishment,  withoat  shaking  off  their 
reverence  for  its  doctrine  and  its  visible  head,  and  the  authorities  at 
length  saw  in  these  men  the  effective  means  of  combating  the  enemy. 
In  thas  availing  themselves  of  one  branch  of  the  reformers  to  destroy 
the  other  and  more  radical  portion,  the  chiefi  of  the  hierarchy  were 
adopting  an  expedient  effective  for  the  present,  yet  firaaght  with 
danger  for  the  {atare.  The  Frandscans  and  Dominicans  were  asefol 
beyond  expectation.  They  restored  to  the  charch  mach  of  the  pop- 
alar  veneration  which  had  become  ahnost  hopelessly  alienated  firom 
it,  and  their  wonderfiílly  rapid  extensión  throaghoat  Earope  shows 
how  aniversally  the  people  had  fdt  the  want  of  a  religión  which 
dioald  fitly  represent  the  hamility,  the  poverty,  the  charity  of  Christ. 
Yet  when  Innoc^t  III.  hesitated  long  to  sanction  the  mendicant 
orders,  he  by  no  means  showed  the  want  of  sagacity  which  has  been 
so  generally  asserted  by  saperficial  historians;  rather,  like  Lacias 
HL  with  the  Waldenses,  his  far-seeing  eye  took  in  the  possible 
dangers  of  that  fieroe  ascetic  enthasiasm  which  might  at  any  moment 
break  the  bonds  of  earthly  obedience,  when  its  exalted  convictions 
shoald  declare  that  obedience  to  man  was  revolt  against  God. 

>  Gaxnerarii  Hist.  de  Fratrum  Orthodox.  Eoclesiis  pp.  lOi-7, 116-7. 
*  Pluquet,  Dictionnaire  des  Hérésies,  art.  Yaudois. 
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Before  the  centnry  was  ont,  the  result  was  apparent.  Wh^i  St. 
Francis  erected  poverty  ínto  an  object  of  adoration,  attaehing  to  it 
an  importanoe  as  insano  as  that  attributed  to  yirginily  bj  the  early 
ascetics,  he  at  once  placed  himself  in  opposition  to  the  whole  sjstem 
of  the  chorch  establishment,  though  his  exqnisite  homilitj  and  ex- 
hanstless  charíty  might  disgnise  the  dangerous  tendency  of  his  doo- 
trines.^  As  his  order  grew  in  nombars  and  wealth  with  nnexampled 
rapidity,  it  necessarilj  dedined  from  the  superhoman  height  of  self- 
abnegation  of  which  its  foonder  was  the  model.  Alreadj,  in  1261, 
the  council  of  Mainz  can  hardly  find  words  serere  enough  to  con- 
demn  the  mendicant  fiiars  who  wandered  aronnd  selling  indolgences 
and  squandering  their  unhallowed  gains  in  the  irilest  exceeses.  One 
of  ihese  lights  of  the  order  pnblidy  preached,  in  the  horse-market 
of  Strassburg,  the  doctrine  that  a  nun  who  snrrendered  her  rirtae 
to  a  monk  was  less  guiltj  than  if  she  had  an  intrígae  with  a  lajman.' 
This  falling  from  grace  natorall j  produced  dissatis&ction  among  those 
impracticable  spirits  who  still  regarded  St.  Francis  as  their  exemplar 
as  well  as  their  patrón.  The  breach  graduallj  widened,  until  at 
length  two  parties  were  formed  in  the  order.  The  ascética  finally 
separated  themselves  from  their  corrupted  brethren,  and  nnder  the 
ñame  of  Begghards  in  Germany,  Frérots  in  Franco,  and  Fraticelli 
in  Southern  Europe,  assnmed  the  position  of  being  the  only  trae 
church.  Their  excommtinication  at  the  council  of  Yienne,  in  1311, 
in  no  wise  disconcerted  them.  The  long-forgotten  doctrines  of 
Amold  of  Brescia  were  revived  and  intensified.  Poverty  was  an 
absoluto  necessity  to  true  Ghristianity;  the  holding  of  property  was 
a  heresy,  and  the  Román  church  was  consequently  heretic.  Romo, 
indeed,  was  openly  denounced  as  the  modem  Babylon. 


^  The  heresj  of  one  age  beoomes 
the  orthodox^  of  another.  The  yiews 
of  St.  Francia,  when  promulgated  in 
the  fifUi  oentury  hy  the  TimotheUts, 
were  stigmatized  as  heretical. — v. 
Harduin.  Ooncil.  I.  525. 

'  Concil.  Mogimt.  ann.  1261  can. 
zlviii.  (HarUheim  III.  612,  615). 

The  decline  of  the  order  fiom  the 
asceticiBtn  of  its  founder  afibrded  a 
faúr  mark  for  satire — 

Seyn  that  they  folwen 
FuIIy  Fraanoeysas  rewle, 
That  in  ootinge  of  his  cope 
Is  more  oloth  y-folden 
Than  was  in  Frauneeis  froo 
When  be  hem  first  made. 


And  yat  andar  that  cope 
A  oote  hatha  he  tunta 
With  foyns  or  with  flchewes 
Other  tjn  baYera, 
And  that  is  entted  to  the  kne, 
And  qnayntly  y-botened, 
Leit  any  ipLritoal  man 
Aspia  that  eyle. 
Fraaneeys  bad  his  brethem 
Bar-fot  to  wanden; 
Now  han  tbay  bueklad  shone^ 
For  blenyng  of  her  heles. 
And  hosen  In  hard  wedar 
T-hamled  by  the  anele. 
And  spioerie  sprad  in  her  pnrs 
To  parten  where  hein  Inste. 

Creed  of  Piers  Floughman  1.  579-400. 
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While  thns  canTing  ont  to  its  necessary  oonseqaences  the  sanctifi- 
catión  of  povertj,  which  was  the  essence  of  FranoÍ8canism,  thej 
were  eqnally  logical  with  regard  to  the  doctrines  of  ascetic  purily 
which  had  been  so  eamestlj  enforced  by  the  chnrch.  Thdr  admira- 
ti<m  of  yirginity  thns  trenched  dosely  on  Manich»ÍBm,  and  in  com* 
bating  their  errors  the  church  was  scarcely  able  to  avoid  condenming 
both  the  Tow  of  povertj  and  that  of  celibacy,  which  were  the  comer- 
stones  of  the  monastie  theory.^  Active  persecation,  of  conrse, 
aroused  eqnally  active  resistance.  The  Fraticellí  e^ponsed  the  canse 
of  the  Emperor  Lonis  of  Bavaria,  in  his  long  and  disastrous  qnarrel 
with  John  XXII.,  whom  they  did  not  hesitate  to  ezcommnnicate. 
Ezterminated  after  a  prolonged  and  desperate  stmggle,  their  mem- 
ory  was  blackened  with  the  slanders  disseminated  by  a  priesthood 
incapable  of  emulating  their  ascetic  virtaes ;  and  principal  among 
these  slanders  iha  the  aocnsatíon  which  we  find  repeated  on  all  occa- 
sions  when  an  adversary  is  to  be  rendered  odions — ^that  of  promiscn- 
ons  and  brutal  licentíonsness.  No  anthentic  £m^  however,  can  be 
fonnd  to  sabstantiate  it' 

The  Fraticelli  form  a  eonneetíng  link  in  the  generations  of  heresy. 
Their  errors,  as  tanght  by  one  of  their  most  noted  leaders,  Walter 
Lolhard,  who  was  bumed  at  Oologne  in  1822,  had  a  tinge  of  the 
Manichaeism  of  the  Albigenses,  for  Satán  was  to  them  an  object  of 
compassion  and  veneration.*    Their  prevalence  in  Bohemia  prepared 


^  Thu0|  a  council  held  Rt  Golonie  in 
1806,  in  denouncing  the  mendleancy 
of  the  Begghaids,  quotes  Gen.  III.  18 : 
<*In  sudore  yultus  tui  TeBcem  pane 
tuo,''  and  proceeds:  '<Quod  ad  fortes 
et  8ui  compotes  moraliter  intelügitur 
esse  dictum:  et  tales  in  ocio  victum 
vendicantes,  eleemosynas  lapinnti 
qu»  inflrmis  et  dehillbuB  Aierant  pau- 
peribuB  ministrandsB."  And  in  ob- 
jecting  to  their  yiews  of  oelibacy, 
"Ajunt  etiam:  Kisi  mulier  viígini- 
tatem  in  matrimonio  deperditam  doleat 
et  dolendo  deploret,  salvan  non  potest: 
quasi  matrimonium  sit  peooatum,  cum 
tamen  ipsum  ante  peocatum  in  loco 
sancto  a  sanctorum  sanctissimo  fúerit 
institutum:  qu»  yirginitas  in  foetum 
sobolis  compensatur,  per  qiuun  humana 
natura  stabuitate  peraurat/'  which  con- 
trasts  strangely  with  the  teachings 
quoted  above  from  "  Hali  Meidenhad.'' 
Great  stress,  moreover,  is  laid  upon  tiie 
indissolubility  of  the  mamage  vow  and 
the  wickedness  of  separatine  husband 
and    wife :— "  Quomodo    spiritu    Del 


agantur  qui  contra  spirítum  Dei 
agunt,  prohibentis  yirum  ab  uzore, 
et  e  converso  sine  causa  dimitti?" 
— Ooncil.  Goloniens.  ann.  1806  cap.  i., 
ii.  (Haitzheim  lY.  lOO-lOl).  The 
gooa  fátheis  of  the  council  were  dis- 
creetly  blind  to  the  antagonism  of 
their  teachings  to  the  received  doc« 
trines  and  practices  of  the  church. 

*  A  collection  of  documents  illus- 
trating  the  histoiy  of  this  singular 
and  powerñil  sect  will  be  found  in 
Baluze  and  Mansi  III.  206  et  seq. 

How  persistent  and  profound  was  the 
conviction  which  created  the  heresy  is 
shown  by  iti  prolonged  existence. 
Even  as  late  as  1421  Martin  Y.  found 
it  necessary  to  issue  a  BuU  denouncing 
it  (Raynaldi  AnnaL  ann.  1421  No.  4) ; 
and  in  Gkrmany  the  council  of  Wurz- 
burg  in  1446  revived  the  oíd  denunci- 
ations  against  the  Beffghards  and 
Beguines  (Hartzheim  Y.  886). 

'  Their  customaír  salutation  and 
password  was   an  mvocation  of  the 
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ihe  ground  for  Hass,  and  left  deep  traces  in  the  popular  mind  which 
were  not  eradicated  in  the  eighteenth  century ;  while  iheir  proBelyteB 
in  England  served  to  swell  the  party  of  Wickliffe,  and  eventnally 
gave  to  it  their  ñame,  thoagh  their  peculiar  doctrines  bore  litüe 
resemblance  to  his.^  Antisacerdotalism,  however,  was  the  common 
tie,  and  in  this  Luther,  Zwingli,  and  Elnox  were  the  legitímate  suo- 
cesBors  of  Dolcino  and  Michael  di  Gesena. 

Another  precursor  of  Wickliffe  and  Huss  was  John  of  Pima,  who 
in  1341  taught  the  most  reyolutionary  doctrines.  Aooording  to  him, 
the  pope  was  Antichrist  and  Borne  was  the  whore  of  Babylon  and 
the  church  of  Satán.  The  Silesians  listened  eagerly  to  his  denunci- 
atíons  of  the  clergy,  and  the  citizens  of  Breslau,  with  their  magis- 
trates^  openly  embraced  his  heresy.  When  the  Inquisitor,  John  of 
Schweidnitz,  was  sent  thither  by  the  Holy  Office  of  Gracow,  the 
people  rose  in  defence  of  their  leader  and  put  the  Inquisitor  to  death. 
John  of  Pima  appears  to  have  maintaíned  his  positíon,  but  after  his 
death  the  church  enjoyed  the  pious  satisfactíon  of  ezhuming  his  body, 
buming  it,  and  scattering  the  ashes  to  the  winds.'  It  was  easier  to 
do  this  than  to  destroy  the  leaven  which  was  working  everywhere  in 
men's  minds.  No  sooner  were  its  manifestatíons  repressed  in  one 
quarter  than  they  displayed  themselves  in  another. 

In  the  ineradicable  corruption  of  the  church,  indeed,  every  effort 
to  purify  it  could  only  lead  to  a  heresy.  Except  on  the  delicate 
point  of  Transsubstantiation,  Wickliffe  proposed  no  doctrinal  inno- 
vation,  but  he  keenly  felt  and  energetícally  sought  to  repress  the 
disorders  which  had  brought  the  church  into  disrepute.  His  scheme 
swept  away  bishop,  cardinal,  and  pope,  the  priesthood  being  the  cul- 
minating  point  in  his  system  of  ecclesiastícal  polity.  The  tempo- 
ralities  which  weighed  down  the  spiritual  aspirations  of  the  church 
were  to  be  abandoned,  and  with  them  the  train  of  abuses  by  which 
the  worldly  ambitíon  of  churchmen  was  sustained  —  indulgences, 
simony,  image-worship,  the  power  of  excommunication,  and  the 
thousand  other  arts  by  which  the  authorily  to  bind  and  to  loóse  had 
been  converted  into  broad  acres  or  current  coin  of  the  reakn.  In 
all  this  he  was  to  a  great  extent  a  disciple  of  the  Fraticelli,  but  his 


fallen    ángel — <'Salutet    te    injuriam 
PA88U8.'' — "May    the    wronged    one 

geserve     thee  \" — Trithem.     Ghron. 
inaug.  ann.  1816. 

1  Trithem.  loe.  cit— Baynaldi  An- 


nal.   ann.   1818  No.   44.— Hartzheim 
Concil.  Gennan.  lY.  680. 

*  Krasintki,  Reformation  in  Poland, 
1.65-66. 
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more  practioal  mind  escaped  their  leading  error,  and  he  denonnced 
as  an  intolerable  abuse  the  beggary  of  the  mendicant  inars.  Indeed, 
the  monastic  orders  in  general  were  the  objects  of  his  spedal  aver- 
sión, as  having  no  justification  in  the  precepts  of  Ohrist,  and  his 
repeated  attacks  upon  them  have  a  bittemess  which  shows  not  only 
his  deep-rooted  ayersion,  bnt  his  sense  of  their  importance  as  a  bol- 
wark  of  the  abuses  which  he  assailed.^  He  reduced  holy  orders  to 
two — ^the  priesthood  and  diaconate — ^but  he  maintaíned  the  indelible 
character  of  ordination  as  separating  the  redpient  from  his  fellows, 
and  he  urged  ihat  all  ministers  of  Christ  shonld  liye  in  saintly  pov- 
erty.'  All  this  was  unreasonable  enough  in  a  perverso  and  stiff- 
necked  generation,  but  his  nnpardonable  error  was  his  revival  of  the 
doctrine  of  Gregory  YII.  regarding  the  ministrations  of  uníaithful 
priests,  which  he  carríed  ont  resolntely  to  its  logical  conseqnences.' 
According  to  him,  a  wicked  príest  conld  not  perform  his  sacred 
fiínctions,  and  forfeited  both  his  spiritnalities  and  temporalities,  of 
which  lajmen  were  justified  in  depríving  him.  Nay  more,  priest 
and  bishop  were  no  longer  priest  or  bishop  if  they  Uved  in  mortal 
sin,  and  his  definition  oí  mortal  sin  was  snch  as  to  render  it  scarce 
poesible  for  any  one  to  escape.^ 

What  his  opinions  were  on  the  subject  of  clerical  cdibacy  was  a 
mooted  point  even  shortly  after  his  death.  Thomas  of  Walden,  the 
oonfessor  of  Henry  Y.,  in  his  Doctrínale  Fideiy  written  to  confute 


.  ^  ínter  omnia  monitra  qu»  unqtuan 
intrayerunt  ecclesiam,  monstnun  ho- 
rum  fratnim  est  seductivios,  inñinda- 
biliuB,  et  a  verítate  ac  a  chántate 
distantius.  —  Uniy.  Ozon.  Litt.  de 
Error.  Wicklif.  Ait.  108  (Wilkins 
III.  844). 

*  Trialogi  Lib.  rv.  cap.  16. 

»  A  Wicklifflte  tract  ("De  Offldo 
Pastoral!, "  publiabed  by  Prof.  Lechler, 
Leipzigí  1868)  takes  atroné  g^und  on 
thispomt.  Speakingofunaiastepriests, 
it  saya  (P.  I.  cap.  viii.  pp.  16-17), 
"Talis  6ic  notorio  sustentanB  cnratum 
dat  imprudonter  elemosinam  contra 
Cbristum ....  periculoaum  peocatum 
est  crimini  consentiré;  sed  sic  faciunt 
qui  taliter  curato  in  temporalibus  sub- 
ministrant.''  And  again  (P.  I.  cap. 
zyii.),  "Subditi  enim  non  debent  au- 
dire  missam  talium  sacerdotum,  et  per 
consequens  non  debent  daré  sibi  obliusi-» 
ones  vel  decimas,  ne  videantur  consen- 
cientes  crimini  sic  notorio  in  curatis." 


«  Si  Deus  est,  domini  temporales 
possunt  legitime  ac  meritorie  auferre 
Dona  fortun»  ab  ecclesia  delinquente. 
— Gonclus.  Magist.  Joban.  Wycliff. 
Art  vi.  (Wilkins  III.  128). 

Lioet  regibus  auferre  temporalia  a 
virís  ecclosiasticis  ipsis  abutentibus 
habitualiter.    Ibid.  Art.  zyii. 

So  in  the  proceedings  conducted  by 
Oourtenay,  Archbishop  of  Ganterburjr, 
against  Wickliffe  in  1882,  among  the 
artides  presented  as  eztracted  from 
his  writings  were — 

Art.  4.  Quod  si  episcopus  vel  sa- 
cerdos  ezistat  in  peocato  mortali,  non 
ordinat,  consecrat  nec  baptizat. 

Art.  16.  Quod  nullus  est  dominus 
civilis,  nullus  est  episcopus,  nullus 
est  prsslatus  dum  est  m  peocato  mor- 
tali (Wilkins  III.  167). 

Bven  "verbum  otiosum''  and  "ira 
quantumlibet  levis''  were  denounced 
by  him  as  mortal  sins  according  to  the 
Uniyersity  of  Ozford. — Litt.  de  Error. 
Art.  210,  211  (Wilkins  III.  847). 
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the  errors  of  Lollardry,  declares  that  he  could  not  persuade  himself 
that  the  Wickliffites  derived  from  their  leader  theír  opposition  to 
celibacj  until  he  had  recently  read  in  Wickliffe's  Sermón  on  Mid- 
Bummer  Eve  the  paasage  which  says  that  *^  prestís  b^i  dowid  and 
wyfiees  agens  GK)ddis  aatorite.  •  .  .  And  this  is  the  caste  of  the 
fend  to  kyndle  fir  in  heerdis"  fte.,^  and  Bfr.  Amold,  the  latest  editor 
of  Wickliffe,  seems  to  entertain  no  doubt  as  to  the  anthenticity  of 
the  texty  or  of  the  views  of  the  reformer  as  expressed  there,  and 
in  other  passages  of  tracts  attribnted  to  him.'  Yet  had  Wickliffe 
taught  this  doctrine  it  woold  have  been  as  wideij  known  as  his  other 
errors,  it  woold  have  been  condemned  in  the  repeated  proceedings 
taken  against  him  and  his  teachings,  and  it  wonld  not  have  been  left 
for  Thomas  of  Walden  to  discover  it  in  one  of  the  munerous  sennons 
which  passed  from  hand  to  hand  as  the  works  of  the  heresiarch. 
Wickliffe  was  too  eamest  and  sincere  in  his  convictíons  to  leare  anj- 
one  in  doubt  as  to  his  belief  on  any  point  that  he  thonght  worih 
discnssion. 

What  his  views  were  on  this  snbject  can  perhaps  best  be  songht  in 
the  most  matare  of  .his  works,  Ihe  Trialogos,  ihe  anthenticity  of 
which  I  believe  is  indisputable.  No  one  can  read  the  chapters  on 
Sensuality  and  Ghastity  without  seeing  that  the  whole  line  of  argu- 
ment  is  directed  towards  proving  the  superiority  of  virginitj  over 
marriage,  even  to  the  fancifid  etymologj  of  ^^codlibatus"  from  the 
State  of  the  ^^beati  in  cselo;"  while  in  the  chapter  on  the  riches  of 
ihe  dergy,  thej  are  regarded  as  virgins  betrothed  to  Christ,  and  the 
Tow  of  chastity  which  they  take  is  likened  to  their  similar  vow  of 
poverty,  and  not  to  be  infringed.*  Wickliffe's  austerity,  in  fiíct,  was 
deeply  tinged  with  ascetícism,  and  in  aiming  to  restore  the  primitivo 


1  Arnold's  Select  Snglish  Works  of 
John  Wydif,  Vol.  H.  p.  v.— VoL  I. 
p.864. 

*  "  GoA  ordeyned  prestis  in  the  olde 
lawe  to  have  wyyee,  and  nevere  forbede 
it  in  the  newe  lawe,  neither  bi  Críst  ne 
bi  his  apostlis,  but  rathere  aproyede  it. 
But  now,  bi  ypocrísie  of  fenais  and  fals 
men,  man^e  binden  hem  to  presthod 
and  chastite,  and  forsaken  wifls  bi 
Goddis  lawe,  and  schenden  mavdenes 
and  wifls  and  fallen  foulest  of  alie." — 
Of  Weddid  Men  and  Wifls,  cap.  i. 
(Arnold's  Wydif,  III.  190:  also  in 
vaughan's  Tracts  of  John  de  Wyck- 
liífe  p.  68).— See  also  The  Seven  Deadly 


Sins,  cap.  zzz.  (Amold,  Yol.  III.  p. 
168). 

In  the  tiact  "  De  Oflldo  Pastorale," 
aUuded  to  above,  there  is  a  similar 
passage— "co]3Jiigium  secundum  legem 
Christi  eii  lioitum  odiunt  ut  venenum, 
et  seculare  dominium  eis  a  Chrísto 
prohibí  tum  nimis  avide  amplezantur'' 
(P.  IL  cap.  xi.  pp.  60-^1). 

It  is  to  De  borne  in  mind  that  at  this 
period  no  one  assumed  that  clerical 
celibacy  had  been  ordained  of  Christ 
or  the  Apostles. 

•  Trialogi  Lib.  m.  c.  22, 28;  Lib.  ly. 
16  (Ed.   Lechler,  Oxford  1869).— Of. 
Apoloficy  for  Lollard  Doctrines,  p.  88 
len  Soc.). 
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simplicily  of  the  cbuicli,  he  Lad  no  thong^t  of  relegatmg  its  ministers 
to  the  camalities  of  fionily  life,  which  would  reader  impoeeible  the 
Apostolio  poyerty  that  was  his  ideal.  Even  the  laity,  in  his  scheme, 
were  to  be  so  rendered  saperior  to  the  Insta  of  the  fleab  that  he  pro- 
nonnced  thoee  who  married  firom  any  other  motiye  than  that  of 
having  o&prmg  to  be  not  tmly  married.^  He  evidenüj  had  no 
intention  to  interfere  with  derícsJ  celibacj,  and  the  passages  which 
have  been  cited  to  the  contrary  maj  safely  be  regarded  as  snppositi- 
tions.  Either  the  writíngs  in  which  they  oocur  have  been  erroneooslj 
ascribed  to  Wickliffe,  or  the  passages  themselyes  have  been  interpo- 
lated  bj  too  sealons  disdples,  eager  to  procnre  the  anthorily  of  the 
master  for  ihe  later  development  of  doctrines  that  were  not  his — a 
pious  fraud  too  common  in  idl  ages  of  the  church  to  excite  snrpríse. 

It  is  easier  to  start  a  movement  than  to  restrain  it.  WickliíFe 
might  deny  the  anthoríty  of  traditíon,  and  jet  preserve  his  respect 
for  the  tradition  of  celibacj,  but  his  follovrers  could  not  observe  the 
distinction.  They  could  see,  if  he  could  not,  that  the  stmctare  of 
sacerdotalism,  to  the  overthroír  of  vrhich  he  devoted  himself,  could 
not  be  destroyed  withont  abrogating  the  rule  vrhich  separated  the 
priest  from  his  fellow-men,  and  which  severed  all  other  ties  in  bind- 
ing  him  to  the  dburch.  In  1894,  onlj  ten  years  after  Wickliffe's 
death,  the  LoUards,  by  that  time  a  povreríid  party,  with  strong 
revolutionary  tendencies,  presented  to  Parliament  a  petition  for  the 
thorough  reformation  of  the  church,  containing  twelve  condusions 
indicating  the  points  on  which  they  desired  chango.  Of  these,  the 
third  denounced  the  rule  of  celibacy  as  the  cause  of  the  worst  dis- 
orders,  and  argued  the  necessity  of  its  abrogation ;  while  the  deventh 
attacked  the  vows  of  nuns  as  even  more  injurious,  and  demanded 
permission  for  thdr  marriage  with  but  scanty  show  of  respect.' 
This  became  the  received  doctrine  of  the  sect,  for  in  a  dedaration 
made  in  1400  by  Arundel,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  conceming 
the  Lollard  heresies,  we  find  enumerated  the  belief  that  those  in  holy 
orders  could  take  to  themsdves  wives  without  sin,  and  that  monks 
and  nuns  were  at  liberty  to  abandon  iheir  profession,  and  marry  at 
pleasure.' 

The  fierce  persecutions  of  Henry  Y.,  to  represa  what  he  rightly 


1  Wilkinii  III.  229.— Trialogi  Lib.  IV.  c  20. 
>  Concliuionei  LoUaidorom  (WilkinB  III.  221-^). 
•  Wilkiiis  III.  248. 
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ooDsidered  as  a  formidable  aonroe  of  civil  rebeOion  as  well  as  heresj, 
Bucceeded  in  depriving  ihe  sect  of  politícal  power ;  yet  its  religions 
doctrines  still  continued  to  exist  among  the  people,  and  even  some- 
times  obtained  pablic  expression.^  They  nnquestionably  tended 
strongly  to  shake  the  popular  reverenoe  for  Borne,  and  had  no  litde 
influenoe  in  paying  the  waj  for  the  revolt  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

John  Huss  was  rather  a  reformer  than  a  heresiarch.  Admirer 
though  he  was  of  Wickliflfe»  even  to  ihe  point  of  wishing  to  risk 
damnation  with  him,'  he  avoided  the  doctrinal  errors  of  the  English- 
man  on  the  subject  of  the  Eucharist.  Yet  his  predestinarían  yiews 
were  unorthodox,  and  he  shared  in  some  degree  Wickliffe's  Gregorían 
ideas  as  to  the  effect  of  mortal  sin  in  divesting  the  príesthood  of  all 
claim  to  sacredness  or  respect.  According  to  his  enemies,  he  asserted 
that  no  one  coold  be  the  vicar  of  Christ  or  of  Peter  nnless  he  were 
an  humble  imitator  of  the  virtaes  of  him  whom  he  claimed  to  rep- 
resent ;  and  a  pope  who  was  given  to  avance  was  only  the  representa- 
tivo of  Judas  Iscariot'  His  friend,  Jerome  of  Pragae,  maintained 
with  his  latest  breath  that  Huss  was  thoroughly  orthodox,  and  was 


^  In  1426,  ten  yean  after  the  ezecu- 
tion  of  Lord  Cobham,  a  FranciBcan 
named  Thomas  Richmond  waa 
brouffht  before  Üie  oouncil  of  York  for 
publidy  preaching  the  high  Wickliffite 
doctrine  *<Saoeido8  in  peocato  mortali 
I&psuB,  non  est  saceidoe.  ítem  quod 
eoclesia  nolente  vel  non  puniente  forni- 
carios, licitum  est  s»cularibiu  eosdem 
poBna  caroerifl  castigare,  et  ad  hoc  as- 
tringuntur  vinculo  charitatis''  (Wil- 
kins  III.  488).  This  practical  appli- 
cation  of  the  Hildebrandine  principie 
did  not  suit  the  churoh  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  It  was  pronounced  heretical, 
and  Fríar  Thomas  was  foroed  to  recant. 

Equally  offensive  to  the  memory  of 
Gregorv  was  the  decisión  of  the  Sor^ 
bonne  in  1486,  oondemnins  as  hereti- 
cal tile  propositions  of  we  puritan 
Bishop  01  Meaux — "  8.  Un  prétre  fop- 
nicateur  ne  doit  pas  diré  Dominiu  vo- 
biscum  ni  reciter  l'office  en  aucun 
lieu  sacre.  Ge  qui  est  fái;ix  et  suspect 
d'heresie." — "4.  Les  sacremens  admi- 
nistrez  ou  Tofflce  dit  par  un  tel  prfttro 
ne  yalent  pas  mieuz  que  les  cns  des 
chiens.  Proposition  fausse  et  erronée 
duis  la  premiere  partie,  héretique 
scandaleuse  et  offensant  les  oreiUes 
pienses  dans  la  seconde." — Fleuiy, 
Hist.  Eccles.  Liv.  cxvi.  No.  89. 


'  When,  añer  the  fearñil  disaster  of 
Taas,  the  oouncil  of  Bale,  in  1482» 
commenced  the  oonferences  which  re- 
sulted  in  the  nominal  reconciliation 
of  the  Hussites,  the  &thers  of  the 
oouncil  were  much  scandalized  at 
hearing  the  Bohemian  deputies  rever- 
ently  quote  Wickliffe  as  the  Evangeli- 
cal  I)octor.  In  fiust,  Peter  Payne,  his 
disciple,  who  did  so  much  to  promúl- 
gate his  doctrines  in  Bohemia,  was  one 
of  the  diiputants  (Hartzheim  V. 
762-4).  Eyen  as  early  as  1408  the 
errors  of  Wickliffe  were  formally  con- 
demned  by  the  University  of  Prague, 
on  presentation  by  the  Ordinary  of  the 
diocese,  showinff  that  they  were  already 
spreading  ana  attractine  attention 
(Hdfler,  Goncil.  Pragensia,  p.  48. — 
Prag,  1862). 

'  Artic  Damnat  Joannis  Husz,  No. 

▼iiii      X.      Xi.      Xii.      Xiii.       Xxii.       XXX. 

(Concil.  Oonstantiens.  Sess.  xy.) — On 
his  examination  Huss  declared  that 
these  articles  were  exaggerated.  See 
the  proceedinffs  in  Yon  der  Hardt, 
T.  Iv.  pp.  805-11.  But  on  the  next 
day  he  defended  a  proposition  which 
was  yirtually  identical  (ibid  p  821). 
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only  inspired  bj  indignatíon  at  seeing  the  wealth  of  the  church, 
wldch  was  the  patrimony  of  the  poor,  lavished  on  prostitates,  feast- 
ing,  hunting,  rich  apparel,  and  other  unseemly  extravagance.^  In 
the  Bohemian  dergy  he  had  an  ampie  target  for  his  assaults,  for  they 
were  in  no  respect  better  ihan  their  neighbors.  Doring  the  latter 
half  of  the  fourteenth  century  scarce  a  synod  wus  held  which  did 
not  denounce  their  yices,  gambling,  drunkennees,  ufiory,  simony,  and 
ooncnbinage;  and  when  to  put  an  end  to  the  latter  irregalarily  a 
strict  visitation  was  made  thronghout  the  archiepiflcopal  diocese  of 
Pragae,  the  cnnning  rogues  sent  away  or  secreted  their  partners  in 
goilt,  and  openly  recalled  them  as  soon  as  the  storm  had  passed. 
The  following  year,  Archbishop  Sbinoo  peremptorily  commanded  that 
all  concabines  shonld  be  diamíssed  within  six  days,  under  pain  of 
perpetual  imprisonment,  bnt  this  was  evidenüy  regarded  as  a  mere 
Iñrutwm  fvXjnen^  for  the  next  year  a  new  device  was  resorted  to,  by 
prononncing  all  concubinary  príests  to  be  heretics.'  All  this  might 
certainly  seem  to  warrant  any  e£fort  that  might  be  made  to  acoomplish 
what  the  authoríties  so  signaUy  íailed  in  doing,  but  that  any  indi- 
vidual  should  assert  the  right  of  private  judgment  in  reforming  the 
church  in  its  head  and  its  members  threatened  results  too  formidable 
to  the  whole  structure  of  sacerdotaUsm,  and  the  condemnation  of 
Hufis  was  inevitable.  Still,  like  Wicklifie,  he  was  a  devout  believer 
in  ascetic  purity.  His  denunciations  of  the  wealth  and  disorders  of 
the  clergy  raised  so  great  an  excitement  throughout  Bohemia  that 
King  Wenceslas  was  forced  to  issue  a  decree  depriving  immoral 
eoclesiastics  of  their  revenues.  The  partisans  of  Huss  took  a  lively 
interest  in  the  enforoement  of  this  law,  and  brought  the  unhappy 
eoclesiastics  before  the  tribunals  with  a  pertinacity  which  amounted 
to  the  persecution  of  an  inquisition.' 

Unlike  the  Lollards,  the  Hussites  maintained  the  strictness  of 
their  founder's  views  on  the  subject  of  celibaqr.  If  the  fiercer 
Taborítes  cmelly  revenged  their  wrongs  upon  the  religious  orders,  it 
was  to  punish  the  minions  of  Bome,  and  not  to  manifest  their  con- 
tempt  for  asceticism;  and,  at  the  same  time,  even  the  milder  Oalixtins 


*  Poggii  riorent.  Desoript.  Hieron. 
Prag.  ( Von  der  Hardt,  T.  III.  p.  69). 

s  Statut.  Synod.  ann.  1406;  1406 
No.  1 ;  1407  No.  8  (Hófler  OoncU.  Pra- 
gexu.  pp.  60|  64,  69). 

'  Pluquet,  Dict.  des  Hérésies,  b.  v. 
Hu88.— áynod.  Olomuoexu.  ann.   1418 


can.  1.  "asserentOB  etiam  .  .  .  quod 
bona  clericorom  male  yiventium  poa- 
sunt  rapere  et  eos  spoliare  sine  poena 
ezoommunicationÍB  .  .  .  Ex  eadem 
radice  et  heeretica  pravitate  dicunt 
alii,  quod  saoeidos  in  mortali  existens 
peocato  non  possit  conficere  oorpus 
Christi ''  (Hartsheim  Y.  89,  40). 
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treated  all  lapses  from  derícal  yirtue  among  themselTes  with  a 
seyeríty  which  proyed  their  sinoerity  and  eamestnese,  and  which  had 
long  been  a  stranger  to  the  administration  of  the  diurch.^  One  of 
the  complaints  against  the  príesüiood  formalated  in  the  prodamation 
of  Procopiufl  and  the  other  chie&  in  1431,  at  the  aasembling  of  the 
Council  of  B&Ie»  was  that  the  clergy  were  all  fomicators,  committmg 
adultery  with  men's  wires,  or  having  wives  and  '^presbyteriss»"  of 
their  own;'  and  when,  in  1562,  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  endeavored 
to  procure  from  the  Council  of  Trent  the  ose  of  the  cup  for  the 
Utraquists  or  Galixtíns  of  Bohemia,  he  urged  in  their  fiívor  that 
they  MTOuld  not  admit  the  ministratíons  of  any  priest  who  did  not 
lead  a  celibate  life.'  Traces  of  the  teáchings  of  the  Fraticelli,  more- 
over,  are  to  be  found  in  the  doctrines  which  dissev^red  temporal  from 
spiritual  power,  and  denied  to  the  clergy  all  ownerahip  or  dominión 
over  landed  poseessions.^ 

The  Hussite  movement  thus  was  an  efficient  protest  against  some 
of  the  forms  of  sacerdotalism.  The  nominal  reconciliation  effected 
by  the  Council  of  Bfile,  against  the  wishes  of  the  papacy,  aSbrded 
considerable  scope  for  religious  liberty,  which  was  strengthened  by 
the  alliance  between  Bohemia  and  Poland.  The  reigns  of  George 
Podiebrad,  Vlasdislav,  and  Louis,  which  extended  from  1458  to  1525, 
fiívored  this  spirit  and  prepared  the  soil  for  the  rapid  spread  of 
Lutheranism  throughout  those  regions,  which  in  the  sixteenth  century 
narrowly  eecaped  permanent  separation  from  Catholic  unity. 


^  Gondliab.  Pragens.  ann.  1420 
can.  xii.|  xiii. — At  this  tíme  the  Husb- 
ites  had  ñiU  sway  in  Bohemia;  the 
oounoil  wai  held  by  Conrad,  Aich- 
biflhop  of  Praeue,  who  had  adopted 
their  faith,  and  its  canons  were  in- 
tended  for  the  intemal  regulation  of 
their  own  church  (Hartzheim  V.  198). 
In  the  long  conferenoes,  eztending 
&om  1481  to  1488,  which  resulted  in 
their  reunión  with  the  Catholic  church, 
there  is  no  aUusion  to  the  Bubject  of 
celibacy.  The  four  points  on  which 
they  insisted  were,  Ist,  the  oommunion 
in  both  elementa ;  2d,  the  reformation 
of  moráis  by  abrogating  ecclesiastioal 
immunity;  8d,  ñ^ee  preaching  of  the 
Scripture;  and  4th,  tne  secularization 
of  church  property  (Ibid.  760-78). 
How  litüe,  in  faot,  they  differed  in  doc- 
trinal points  &om  Borne  ia  seen  in  the 
confesBion  of  futh  agreed  upon  at 
Prague  in  1482  (Johan.  de  BaguB.  de 


Beduct  Bohem.  ap,  Monumeni.  Oon- 
cil.  General.  Ssbc  xy.  pp.  182  sq.). 

This  did  not,  however,  save  them 
from  the  oustomary  aocuaatíons  of 
immorality.  Thus,  a  contemporaír 
describes  the  indulgenoe  of  indiscrimi- 
nate  intercourse  as  one  of  the  rules  of 
the  sect  (Joann.  Fistenportii  Chron. 
ann.  1419. — Hahn.  Collect.  Monument 
T.  I.  p.  403),  and,  in  1481,  Conrad, 
•Archbishop  of  Hainz,  in  conyoking  a 
council  to  take  action  against  them, 
says  of  the  sect  "  exterminayit  clerum 
et  omnem  coslibatum  commercio  ne- 
phando  stupray  it. ' '  —  Gudeni  God. 
Diplom.  IV.  18& 

•  Epist  Procopii  Art.  vin.  (Mar- 
tene  Ampl.  CoU.  VlII.  26). 

•  Petit  OiMaris  Ko.  12  (Le  Plat, 
Monument.  Concil.  Trident.  V.  848). 

•  Oonciliab.  Pragens.  ann.  1420  can. 
viil. 
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One  fira^ent  of  the  HussiteB,  howeyer,  held  whoUy  aloof  from 
reoonciliation  to  Borne  and  profeesed  to  nphold  in  their  purity  the 
doctrines  of  their  founder.  These  called  themselyes  the  Orthodoz 
Bretfiren,  bnt  were  stigmatized  by  their  adversaríes  with  the  oppro- 
brions  ñame  of  Picardi,  in  alliuiion  to  an  obnoxions  heresy  of  the 
previons  centuries.  In  procese  of  time  they  admitted  the  yaliditj  of 
priestly  marriage,  though  it  was  discouraged  among  them  in  view  of 
the  dangers  to  which  they  were  exposed  and  the  constant  risk  of 
martyrdom  incorred  by  all  who  yentured  to  be  oonspicaoos  among 
them,  for  Hussite  and  Gatholic  alike  sought  their  extermination. 
Yet  they  bravely  maintained  their  existence  nntil  the  Reformation, 
when  they  eagerly  firatemized  with  Lather,^  sach  minor  differences 
as  existed  in  the  organization  of  the  respective  churches  being 
amicably  regalated  in  1570  by  the  agreement  of  Sendomir.^ 


Wicklifie  and  Hoss  were  not  the  only  inheritors  of  the  antísacer- 
dotal  spirit  of  the  Fraticelli.  About  the  cióse  of  the  fourteenth 
century  there  aróse  in  Thnríngia  a  heresiarch  of  the  flagellants  named 
Conrad  Schmidt,  whose  teachings  swept  away  the  forms  and  observ- 
ances  which  had  so  thickly  incrosted  the  simple  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity.  The  sacrifico  of  the  mass,  image-worship,  fiísting,  feasts, 
purgatory,  confession,  and  absolution,  all  fell  before  the  fearless  logic 
of  the  reformer,  and  his  disciples  fondly  treasured  him  in  memory  as 
a  second  incamatíon  of  Enoch.  For  forty  years  the  sect  flonrished 
in  secrety  bnt  at  length  it  was  discovered  in  Misnia,  where  its 
members  were  known  as  Brethren  of  the  Oross,  and  where  it  was 
exterminated  in  1414  by  the  fagots  of  Sangerhausen.  The  licen- 
tious  doctrines  attríbuted  to  them  by  the  monkish  chronicler  show 
that  sacerdotal  celibacy  was  one  of  the  observances  which  they  re- 
pudiated.'  Similar  in  its  tendency,  and  almost  identical  in  details, 
was  the  heresy  which,  in  1411,  was  condemned  in  Flanders  by  Peter 
d'Ailly,  Archbishop  of  Cambrai.  Giles  Cantor,  a  layman,  and  a 
Carmelite  known  as  William  of  Hildemiss  gathered  aronnd  them 


1  CameTaiii  Hiat.  Karrftt.  de  Fratrum 
Orthodoz.  Ecclesiis  in  Bohemiai  etc. 
pp.  100, 10»-10, 114, 121,  128. 

'  ConsensuB  in  Fide  ínter  Eoclesias 
Evangélicas,  etc.  Haidelberg»,  1605. 

•  The  spirit  of  the  sectaries  of 
Schmidt  is  shown  by  one  of  their  doc- 
trines—  "Propter   sacerdotum    nequi- 


tiam,  lioentiavit  Deus  et  abiecit  sacexv- 
dotium  eyangelicum,''  and  by  their 
argument  for  abolishing  masses  for 
the  dead  "  nihil  prosint  deñinctis,  sed 
sint  solatia  yiyoruní  et  repleant  mar- 
supia  clericorum." — ^Qobelin.  Person. 
Oosmodrom.  ^tat  ti.  cap.  xoiii. — 
Cf.  Theod.  Vrie,  Hist.  Concil.  Con- 
stant. Lib.  ni.  Bist.  yiii. 
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followers  who  afisumed  the  tiüe  of  Men  of  Intelligence.  Like  Conrad 
Schmidt,  they  rejected  the  empty  formalism  which  had  to  bo  great  an 
extent  usurped  the  place  of  religión.  The  Atonement  had  satisfied 
God  for  all;  there  was  no  necessity  for  the  intervention  of  sacerdotal 
ministrations,  for  confeesion  and  absolution  were  useless,  Ohrist  was 
not  present  in  the  sacramenta  purgatory  did  not  exist,  and  all  man- 
kind)  besides  the  fiJlen  angels,  woold  in  the  end  be  saved.  There 
was,  however,  little  of  the  temper  of  martyrs  about  them,  and  a 
public  renonciation  of  their  errors  at  Brossels  speedily  deprived  them 
of  all  importance.^ 


Savonarola  can  scarcelj  be  classed  among  herética.  Thoagh  he 
was  tortured  and  put  to  death  by  the  church  for  his  rebellious 
attempts  to  purify  it,  still  hia  doctrines  never  yaried  fírom  strict 
orthodoxy,  and  Benedict  XIY.  even  included  him  in  a  catalogue  of 
the  holj  servants  of  6od.'  Yet  Savonarola,  when  his  career  was 
cnt  short,  was  rapidly  becoming  a  schismatic,  as  was  inevitable  with 
all  reformers  of  ardent  temperament  as  soon  as  they  discovered  the 
impossibility  of  removing  the  comiptions  of  the  establishment.  If, 
instead  of  the  fickle  support  of  the  Florentino  populace,  which  be- 
trayed  him  at  his  utmost  need,  he  had  enjoyed  the  steadiast  proteo* 
tion  of  such  a  patrón  as  the  Elector  Frederic  of  Saxony,  he  woold 
doubtless  have  ripened  in  time,  as  Luther  subsequently  did,  into  a 
full-blown  heresiarch,  though  his  innato  defects  of  character  woold 
scarcely  have  enabled  him,  onder  any  circomstances,  to  condoct  soc- 
cessfolly  so  complicated  a  movement  as  a  separation  fix)m  the  chorch. 

The  principal  featore  of  his  history  which  concems  os  is  the  good- 
natored  indifference  with  which  Alexander  VI.  endored  his  repeated 
attacks  on  the  scandals  and  vices  of  the  papal  coort.  There  were  so 
many  political  interests  entangled  in  Savonarola's  career  that  it  is 
not  always  easy  to  reach  the  hidden  springs  of  action  at  work,  bot 
it  may  be  assomed  that  Alexander,  if  left  to  himself,  woold  have 


^  Soe  the  proceedings  in  Baluze  and 
Mansi,  I.  28&-98.  Ab  usual,  the  Hen 
of  Intelligence  were  aocused  of  indul- 
ging  in  promiflcuouB  intercoune. 

*  Even  soon  after  Savonarola's  mar- 
tvrdom,  Julius  II.  refused  to  listen  to 
those  yrho  desired  a  condemnation  of 
his  memory.  Leo  X.  honored  him  by 
celebrating  the  Epiphany  of  1616  in 
his  oonvent  of  San  marco.    Julius  III. 


declared  that  he  would  deem  heretical 
any  one  who  should  attack  him.  Paul 
I V.  assembled  a  oongregation  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  and  deciding 
upon  his  works,  and  uter  siz  months' 
labor  they  reported  that  hia  writings 
were  unezoeptionable,  though  a  portion 
which  reflected  too  vigorously  on  the 
papal  court  were  declared  to  be  unfítted 
for  general  perusal. — Perrens,  Jérome 
Savonarole,  París  1866,  pp.  296-7. 
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allowed  the  reformer  to  declaim  onmolested.  More  tlian  once  he 
interdicted  the  Dominican  from  preaching  and  ordered  him  to  Rome, 
but  took  little  heed  of  disobedience.  At  length  he  lannched  an  ex- 
communication,  which  for  nearly  a  year  received  as  little  respect  as 
his  previoos  orders,  and  when  at  length  a  sudden  revulsión  of  feeling 
among  the  Florentine  mob  enabled  him  to  dispose  of  his  adversarj 
nnder  the  forms  of  law,  it  is  probable  that  even  then  he  wonld  not 
have  pnshed  matters  to  such  extremily  had  not  Savonarola  been  led 
to  an  act  of  aggressive  rebellion.  The  Duke  of  Milán  forwarded  to 
the  pope  intercepted  letters  in  which  the  reformer,  by  command  of 
Gtody  urged  the  monarchs  of  Europe  to  cali  a  general  council  nnder 
pretext  that  the  chorch  was  withont  a  head,  since  Alexander  was  an 
infidel  who  had  obtained  the  tiara  by  simony  and  had  polluted  it 
with  unimaginable  vices.  In  his  capacity  of  prophet,  Savonarola 
promised  the  mlers  triumph  over  their  enemies  if  they  vrould  aid  in 
the  good  work  of  cleansing  the  chnrch,  and  he  engaged  to  prove 
before  the  conncil  the  truth  of  his  allegatíons  by  working  miracles.^ 
It  would  probably  be  nnjust  to  condemn  him  as  an  imposter,  bat 
such  conclusión  is  only  to  be  escaped  by  pronouncing  him  partially 
insano.  That  fierce  age  was  not  apt  to  invoke  such  considerations 
in  palliation  of  so  flagrant  an  attempt  at  revolution,  and  Savonarola 
was  doomed. 


While  thus  trampling  out  these  successive  revolts,  the  church  was 
blind  to  the  lesson  taught  by  their  perpetual  recurrence.  The  minds 
of  men  were  gradually  leaming  to  estímate  at  its  true  valué  the  claim 
of  the  hierarchy  to  veneration,  and  at  the  same  time  the  vices  of  the 
establishment  were  yearly  becoming  more  odious,  and  its  oppression 
more  onerous.  The  explosión  might  be  delayed  by  attempts  at 
partial  reformatíon,  but  it  was  inevitable. 


1  See  Baluze  et  Mansi  I.  684-5  for 
the  letters  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany 
and  King  and  Queen  of  Spain.  Fer- 
rens  (op.  cit.  p.  876)  also  gives  the  one 


addressed  to  the  King  of  Trance,  while 
those  to  the  Kings  of  England  and 
Hungaiy  have  apparentlj  been  lost. 


XXIV. 
THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTÜRY. 


Nbithbr  the  aasaults  of  heoretioB  ñor  the  constant  efforts  at  partial 
refona  attempted  bj  individual  prelates  had  thus  far  proved  of  any 
avail.  As  time  wore  on,  the  church  sank  deeper  into  the  mire  of 
corruption,  and  its  stragglea  to  extricate  itself  grew  feebl^  and  more 
hopeless.  We  have  seen  that^  early  in  the  fiñeenth  centaiy,  Gerson 
advised  an  organized  sjBtem  of  o<mcnbinage  as  preferable  to  the  in- 
diflcriminate  licentionsness  whieh  wag  everywhere  prevalent.  Even 
more  Buggeative  are  the  declarations  of  Nicholas  de  Clemanges, 
Bector  of  the  Universily  of  París  and  Secretary  of  Benedict  XIII. 
(Pedro  de  Luna).  He  does  not  hesitate  to  saj  that  the  vioes  of  the 
clergj  were  so  universal  that  those  who  adhered  to  the  rule  of  chastitj 
were  the  objects  of  the  most  degrading  and  disgusting  suspicions,  so 
litde  fiíith  was  there  in  the  poseible  puríly  of  anj  ecclesiastic.  He 
also  records  the  extensión  of  a  costom  to  which  I  have  álready 
alluded  when  he  states  that  in  a  mi^ority  of  parishes  the  people 
insisted  on  their  pastora  keq>ing  ooncubines,  and  that  even  this  was 
a  precaution  insufiScient  for  the  peace  and  honor  of  their  fiunilies.^ 
In  another  tract  he  describes  the  mass  of  the  clergy  as  whoUy  aban- 
doned  to  worldlj  ambition  and  vices,  oppressing  and  despoiling  those 
subjected  to  them  and  spending  their  ill-gotten  gains  in  the  vilest 
excesses^  while  they  ridiculed  unsparingly  suoh  few  pious  souls  as 
endeavored  to  Uve  according  to  the  light  of  the  gospel.'  In  most  of 
the  dioceses  the  parish  príests  openlj  kept  concubinos,  which  they 


^  Taceo  de  fomicationibus  et  adtilte- 
riis,  a  quibuB  qui  alieni  sunt  probro 
cseterís  ac  ludibrio  esse  Bolent,  spado- 
nesque  aut  sodomitaB  appellantur; 
denique  laici  usaue  adeo  penuasum 
habent  nuUos  ccelibeB  esse,  ut  in  ple- 
risque  parochiiB  non  aliter  yeiint 
presbytenun  tolerare  nisi  ooncubinam 


habeati  quo  vel  bíc  suis  sit  consultam 
uxoribus,  quffi  nec  bíc  quidem  UBoue- 
auaque  sunt  extra  periculum. — Kic. 
ae  UlemangiB  de  Prasul.  Simoniac. 
(Bayle,  Dict.  Hist.  8.  v.  Hall). 

'  Kic.  de  GlamengüB  Bisput  super 
Hater.  Concil.  General. 
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were  pennitted  to  do  on  payment  of  a  tax  to  their  bishops.  Nun- 
neries  were  brothelsy  and  to  take  the  veil  was  simply  anotber  mode 
of  beooming  a  pablic  prostitate.^  Cardinal  Peter  d'Ailly  dedares 
tbat  he  does  not  daré  to  describe  the  immoralitj  of  the  nonneríes.' 
In  a  similar  indignant  mood  Gerson  stigmatiies  the  nunneries  of  his 
time  as  houses  of  prostítation,  the  monasteries  as  centres  of  trade  and 
amusementy  the  cathedral  dinrches  as  dens  of  rayishers  and  robbers, 
and  the  priesthood  at  large  as  habitual  concabinarians.'  That  he 
felt  these  evils  to  be  inseparable  from  the  condition  of  the  church  is 
evident  when,  in  an  argument  to  prove  the  necessily  of  oelibacy,  he 
is  dríven  to  the  aasertion  that  it  is  better  to  tolérate  inoontinent 
priests  than  to  haye  no  priests  at  álL^  He  argnes  that  the  dergj 
are  vorthy  of  as  many  sentences  of  damnation  as  th^  seduce  sonls 
to  perdition  by  their  comipt  exunple,  and  he  asks,  vhen  he  who 
destroys  himself  by  his  own  sins  is  to  be  condemned,  whether  he 
who  draws  with  him  nomeroiis  others  is  not  still  more  worthy  of 
perdition.'  Theodoric  a  Niem  represents  the  bishops  of  Scandinayia 
as  oanying  with  them  their  concnbines  on  their  pastoral  visitations, 
and  as  inflicting  penalties  on  such  of  the  parísh  priests  as  they  found 
liying  withont  similar  companions,  while  these  women  habitoally 
took  precedenoe  in  church  of  the  wiyes  of  the  neighboring  gentry — 
and  he  adds  that  the  dergy  of  the  soath  of  Enrope  were  no  better.^ 
Theodoric  Vrie,  a  leamed  and  pions  chnrchman  of  Saxony,  is 
equally  nnsparing  in  his  dennndations  of  the  Teatonic  dergy  ^ — 
and,  indeed,  the  testimony  of  the  writers  of  the  period  is  so  onani- 
mons  that  their  descríptions  of  derical  yioes  cannot  be  regarded  as 
the  mere  rhetorical  dedamation  of  disappointed  reformers. 

It  was  eyident  that  the  efforts  of  local  synods  were  fimitless  to 
eradicate  eyils  so  general  and  so  deeply  rooted,  while  the  necessity 
for  some  reform  became  eyery  day  more  apparent.  Though  Lollardry 
had  been  croshed  in  England  nnder  the  stem  hand  of  Henry  Y.,  yet 
it  was  reappearing  in  Bohemia  in  a  form  eyen  more  threatening. 


^  Nic.  do  ClamengliB  de  Buina  Ec- 
clesisB  cap.  zzii.,  zxxvi. — Conf.  Theo- 
baldi  Conquest.  (Vender Haidt  T.  I.  P. 
XIX.  p.  909). 

*  F.  de  Alliaoo  GanoneB  Beformat 
cap.  iv.  (Yon  der  Haidt  T.  I.  P.  yi. 
p.  426). 

'  Genoni  Declarat  defect.  viror.  ec- 
clesiast.  IxY.,  Ixyi. 

*  Dicimiu   quod   de   duobiu 


mintu  est  incontinentes  tolerare  sacer- 
dotes quam  nullos  habere. — Qenonl 
Bial.  SophisB  et  Natun»  Act.  rv. 

B  Ejusd.  Serme  de  Vita  Glerioorum. 

*  Theod.  a  Niem  Nemoris  Unionis 
Tract.  V.  cap.  xxxy. 

T  Theod.  Vrie  Hist  Ooncil.  Con- 
Btant  Lib.  XX.,  in.  (Yon  der  Hardt 
T.  L). 
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The  ooimcQ  of  Pin  had  not  saooeeded  in  healmg  ihe  Crrest  Schism, 
and  there  aroee  a  general  demand  £>r  an  (Ecmnenic  ConncO  in  whidí 
the  chnrch  nnirefBal  sboald  aasemble  for  ihe  pnrpoee  of  porifying 
itself^  of  eradicating  heresy,  and  of  aettiing  definitely  the  pretensions 
of  the  three  claimants  of  the  papaey.  John  XXTTT.  yidided  to  the 
pressnre,  and  ihe  cali  for  the  Conndl  of  Conatanoe  went  forth  in  his 
ñame  and  in  that  of  the  Emperor  Sigisnrand. 

So  powerfbl  a  bodj  had  never  before  been  gathered  together  in 
Europe.  It  claímed  to  be  the  sapreme  repreaentatiye  of  the  church^ 
and  Ihongh  it  acknowledged  John  XXTTT.  as  the  lairM  sacoessor  of 
St.  Peter,  it  had  no  scraples  in  srraigning,  trying,  oondemning,  and 
deposing  him — an  airfid  expresaion  of  its  sapronacy,  wiihont  preoe- 
dent  in  the  paat,  and  withont  imitation  in  sacoeeding  ages.  As  re- 
gards  heresy,  it  did  the  beat  it  oould,  aocording  to  the  lights  of  its 
age,  bj  bnming  John  Hnss  and  Jerome  of  Pragae.  Its  fiínctions 
as  a  reformer,  hovever,  reqnired  for  their  exercise  more  nenre  than 
eren  ihe  oondonnation  of  a  pope.  Manj  manbera  were  thoronghlj 
penetrated  wiih  the  oonvietion  that  reform  was  of  instant  necessity, 
and  such  men  as  Gerson,  Peter  d'Ailly  of  Cambrai,  and  Nicholas 
de  Clemanges  were  prepared  to  shrink  from  none  of  the  means  requi- 
sito for  80  hallowed  an  end.  In  the  existing  oormption,  ho^ever,  of 
the  bodj  from  which  representativos  were  drawn,  such  men  oonld 
scarcely  form  a  controlling  majoríty.  After  the  oonncil  had  been  in 
session  for  nearly  two  jears,  the  reformers  began  to  despair  of  efiect- 
ing  anythingy  and  Clemanges  did  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  nothing 
was  to  be  expected  from  men  who  woold  r^ard  reform  as  the  greatest 
calamitj  that  could  befall  themaelves;^  while  another  of  the  members 
of  the  councQ  dedared  that  every  one  wanted  snch  a  reform  as  shoold 
allow  him  to  retain  his  own  particular  form  of  iniqnity.'  These  esti- 
mates,  indeed,  of  the  character  of  the  majority  of  the  good  fathers 
of  Constance  is  borne  ont  by  the  contemporary  aocoonts  of  the  mul- 
titudes who  flocked  to  it  to  ply  their  trades  among  the  assembled 
dignitaries  of  the  church,  showing  that  they  were  by  no  means  all 
doToted  to  mortifying  the  flesh.' 


^  Nio.  de  ClamengiÍB,  Disput.  sup. 
Hat  Conc  General.  Tbis  work  was 
written  in  1416|  after  the  oouncil  had 
been  in  seasion  for  nearly  two  years. 

'  Theobaldi  Conquestio  (Yon  der 
Haidt  T.  I.  P.  XIX.  p.  904). 

*  ítem,  flstulatores,  tubicen»,  joca- 


latoree,  616 ;  item,  meretrices,  vimnes 
public»,  718.  —  Laur.  Bysynü  jL>iar. 
bell.  Hiuflit.  A  Catholic  oontempo- 
raiy,  however,  reduces  the  number  of 
courtesans  to  460  and  that  of  Jusglers 
and  mlnstrels  to  820  (Joann.  Fisten- 
portii  Ghron.  ann.  1416. — Hahn.  Ool- 
fect.  Monument.  I.  401). 
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The  feelings  of  those  who  sincerely  desired  reform,  as  they  saw 
the  prospect  rapidly  fading  before  their  ejes,  may  be  estimated  bj  a 
Bermon  of  a  stardy  Gascón  abbotj  Bembardus  Baptísatns,  preached 
before  the  conncil  in  Angust,  1517,  about  three  months  before  the 
conservatives  succeeded  in  canying  their  point  by  electing  Martin  Y. 
He  denounces  the  members  of  the  council  as  Pharisees,  fitlsely  pre- 
tending  to  be  devout  in  order  to  elude  the  ptmisbment  due  to  their 
crimes.  The  masses  and  processions,  which  were  the  main  business 
of  the  assemblage,  he  declares  to  be  valneless  in  the  eye  of  God,  for 
most  of  those  who  so  busily  took  part  in  them  were  involved  solely 
in  worldly  cares,  laaghing,  cheating,  sleeping,  or  demoralizing  the 
rest  with  their  ungodly  conversation.  The  Holy  Spirit  did  not  hold 
the  acts  of  the  council  aceptable,  ñor  dwell  with  its  nnrighteous 
members.^     Such  a  convocation  could  have  but  one  result. 

It  is  easy  therefore  to  understand  the  influences  that  were  brought 
to  bear  to  defeat  the  expectations  of  the  reformers ;  how  the  subject 
could  be  postponed  until  after  the  questions  oonnected  with  the  papacy 
and  with  heresy  were  disposed  of ;  and  how,  after  the  election  of 
Martin  Y.,  those  who  shrank  firom  all  reform  could  assume  that  it 
might  safely  be  intrusted  to  the  hands  of  a  pontiff  so  able,  so  ener- 
getic,  and  so  virtuous.  In  all  this  they  were  successful.  The 
council  closed  its  weary  sessions,  April  22,  1418,  and  during  its 
three  years  and  a  half  of  labor  it  had  only  found  leisure  to  regúlate 
the  dress  of  ecclesiastics,  the  unclerical  cut  of  whose  sleeves  was 
especially  distasteful  to  the  representative  body  of  Christendom.' 

Still,  the  reformers  had  made  a  stubbom  fight,  and  had  procured 
the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  consider  all  reformatory  propo- 
sitions  and  prepare  a  general  scheme  for  the  adoption  of  the  council. 
This  body  labored  as  diligently  as  though  its  deliberations  were  to 
be  crowned  with  practical  results,  and  yarious  projects  of  reform 
proposed  by  it  have  been  preserved.  In  one  of  these  the  severest 
measures  of  repression  were  suggested  to  put  an  end  to  the  scandal 
of  concubinage  which  was  openly  practised  in  the  majoríty  of  dio- 
ceses.  Under  this  scheme,  while  all  the  canonical  punishments  here- 
tofore  decreed  were  maintained  in  full  vigor,  deprivation  was  pro- 
nounced  against  all  holders  of  ecclesiastical  preferment,  from  bishops 
down,  who  should  not  within  one  month  eject  their  guilty  partners ; 
their  positions  were  declared  vacant  ipao  jure^  and  their  successors 

»  Bemhapdi  Baptísati  Serme  (Von  der  Hardt  T.  I.  P.  xvin.  pp.  884-6). 
*  Goncil.  Gonstant.  Sess.  XLIII.  can.  de  Yita  et  Honéstate  Olericorum. 
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were  to  be  ixnmediately  appointed.  Thoee  who  did  not  hold  benefices 
-were  similarly  to  be  declared  ineligible  to  preferment.  It  appears  that 
scaudab  had  arisen  in  manj  placee  from  the  Hildebrandine  and 
WicklifiSte  heresj  whareby  parishioners  dedined  the  ministrations  of 
thoae  who  were  Uving  iot  open  and  notoríoufl  sin;  and  to  avoid  these, 
while  the  commission  declined  to  pasa  an  opinión  on  the  propríety  of 
Buch  action,  it  advised  that  such  prívate  judgment  should  not  be  exer* 
cised.^  Inanother  elabórate  sjstemofreformywhiehbearB  the  marksof 
long  deliberation,  the  attempt  wiu»  made  to  eradicate  the  long-standing 
abuse  of  admitting  to  preferment  the  illegitimate  children  of  ecdesi- 
astics,  and  it  was  declared  that  papal  disp^isations  should  no  longer 
be  recognized  except  in  caaes  of  peculiar  fitnees  or  high  rank.'  llie 
same  code  of  discipline  struck  a  significant  blow  at  the  inviolability 
of  the  monastic  profession  when  it  endearored  to  check  the  prevailing 
and  deplorable  licentiousness  of  the  nunneries  by  decreeing  that  no 
woman  should  be  admitted  to  the  vows  b^ieath  the  age  ci  twenty, 
and  that  all  vows  taken  at  a  younger  age  should  be  nuU  and  void.' 
These  prqjects  are  interesting  m^ely  as  indioating  the  direction  in 
which  the  reforming  portion  of  the  church  desired  to  moye^  and  as 
showing  that  even  they  did  not  propose  to  remoTe  the  celibacy  which 
was  the  chief  cause  of  the  evils  they  so  sincerely  deplored. 

Martin  Y.  had  aasumed  the  responsibility  of  reforming  the  church, 
and  he  did,  in  íact,  attempt  it  after  soma  Ashion,  though  he  appar- 
ently  took  to  heart  Dante's  axiom*— 

Lunga  promeaia,  oon  Pattender  ooito 
Ti  fará  trion&r  nell'  alto  seggio. 

In  1422  Cardinal  Branda  of  Piacensa,  his  légate,  when  sent  to 
Germany  to  preach  a  crusade  against  the  Hussites,  was  honored  with 
the  title  of  Reformer  Oeneral,  and  full  powers  were  given  to  him  to 
effect  this  part  of  his  mission.  The  letters-patent  of  the  pope  bear 
ampie  testimony  to  the  fearful  depravity  of  the  Tratonic  church/ 


1  De  Ecclesi»  Beformat.  FrotooolL 
cap.  xxzlii.  (Von  der  Hardt  T.  I.  P. 
z.  pp.  68&-6}. 

>  Beformatoríi  OooBtant  D«eretal. 
Lib.  I.  Tit.  V.  (Ibid.  p.  679). 

*  Ibid.  Lib.  m.  Tit.  x.  cap.  20 
(p.  722). 

*  For  instanoe,  as  regards  the  religi- 
OU8    bouses — "In    nonnullis    quoque 


monasteriis  .  .  .  norma  disciplina  re- 
spuitur,  cultus  divinus  ne^ligituTi  per^ 
son»  quoque  hi^usmodi,  yitsd  ap 
morum  honéstate  prostrata,  lubrici- 
tati,  incontinentisB,  et  áliis  variis  cai^ 
nalis  concupisoentiao  yoluptatibus  et 
viciis  non  sine  gravi  diyin»  majesta- 
tis  offensa  tabescentes,  vitam  ducunt 
dissolutam.'' — Martin  Y.  ad  Brandam 
2  iii.  (Ludewig  Seliq.  Msotonim  XI. 
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while  the  constitatíon  which  Branda  promulgated  declares  that  in  a 
portion  of  the  príesthood  tiiere  was  Bcarcely  left  a  trace  of  decency 
or  morality.  Acoording  to  this  dociiment,  concnbinage,  simony, 
neglect  of  sacred  fiínctions,  gambling,  drinking,  fighting,  buffoonery, 
and  kindred  pursoits,  were  the  prevalent  vices  of  the  mÍBisters  of 
Ghrist;  bat  the  pimishments  which  he  enacted  for  their  guppression 
— repetitions  of  those  which  we  have  seen  prockimed  so  mauy  times 
before — ^were  powerless  to  overccmie  the  evils  which  had  become  part 
and  parcel  of  the  chorch  itself.^ 

What  was  the  condition  of  clerical  moráis  in  Italj  soon  after  this 
may  be  leamed  from  a  single  instance.  When  Ambrose  was  made 
General  of  the  aostere  order  of  Oamaldoli  he  set  vigorously  to  work 
to  reform  the  lazily  which  had  almost  roined  it  One  of  his  abbots 
was  noted  for  abounding  licentionsness ;  not  oontent  with  ordinary 
amours,  he  was  wont  to  visit  the  nonneries  in  his  district  to  indulge 
in  promiscuous  intereonrse  with  the  virgins  dedicated  to  God.  Yet 
Ambrose  in  taking  him  to  task  did  not  ventare  to  punish  him  for  his 
misdeeds,  bat  promised  him  ñdl  pardon  for  the  past  and  to  take  him 
into  favor,  if  he  would  only  abstain  for  the  fritare — a  task  which 
oaght  to  be  easy  as  he  was  now  oíd  and  shoald  be  content  with  having 
long  lived  evilly  and  be  ready  to  dedícate  his  few  remaining  years  to 
the  service  of  God.*  When  a  reformer,  who  enjoyed  the  special 
firiendship  and  protection  of  Eugenias  lY.,  was  forced  to  be  so 
modérate  with  snch  a  criminal,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  what  was  the 
tone  of  moralily  in  the  chordi  at  large. 

While  the  Armagnacs  and  Bargandians  were  rívalling  the  English 


^  Usque  adeo  nonnalloram  derico- 
rum  corruptela  ezcrevit,  ut  morum 
atque  honestatis  vestígia  apud  eoe 
pauca  admodum  remanserínt.— Gon- 
Btit.  Brandsa  2  ^  (Op.  cit.  XI.  885). 
TlióB  eondition  of  anairs  waa  not  the 
result  of  any  abandonment  of  the 
attempt  to  eniorce  the  canooB.  Local 
•3mod8  were  meeting  every  year,  and 
scaicely  one  of  them  failed  to  cali 
attention  to  the  subject,  devising  fresh 
penaltieB  to  effect  the  Impoesible.  The 
result  is  flhown  in  the  lament  of  the 
council  of  Cologne  in  1428 — "Quia 
tamen,  suocresoente  malitia  temporis 
modemi,  labes  hujusmodi  criminis  in 
ecclesia  Dei  in  tantum  inoleviti  quod 
scandala  pluríma  in  populo  sunt  ex- 
orta,  et  verísimiliter  exoriii  poterunt 
in  ñiturum,  et  ex  flde  dignorum  rela- 


tione  peroepimus  quod  quidam  eccle- 
siarum  pnelati  et  alii|  etiam  capitula 
.  .  .  tales  in  suis  iniquitatibus  susti- 
nuerunt  et  sustinent.''  So  fur,  how- 
ever,  were  the  decrees  of  the  council 
from  being  eífective,  that  the  Arch* 
bishop  was  obliged  to  modi^r  them 
and  to  declare  that  they  should  only 
be  enforced  against  those  ecclesiastics 
who  were  notoriously  guilty,  and  who 
kept  their  concubines  publidy. — 
Oonoil.  Coloniens.  ann.  1428  can.  L 
viii.  (Hartzheim  V.  217,  220). 

'  Ambrosii  Gamaldulensis  Lib.  v. 
Epist.  xii.  (Martene  Ampliss.  Collect. 
III.  119^21).  This  was  not  the  only 
case  of  abbots  whose  scandalous  liyes 
were  treated  with  equal  forbearanoe. 
See  Epistt.  xiii.,  xít. 
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in  carrying  desolation  into  every  comer  of  France,  it  could  not  be 
expected  that  the  peaceíiil  virtues  ooold  flourish,  or  sempitemal 
corruption  be  reformed.  Accordinglj,  it  need  not  Burprise  us  to  see 
Hardouin,  Bishop  of  Angers,  despondingly  admit,  in  1428,  that 
licentiousness  had  become  so  habitual  among  his  clergy  that  it  wss 
no  longer  repated  to  be  a  sin ;  that  concubinage  was  public  and  un- 
disguised,  and  that  the  patrimony  of  Chríst  was  wasted  in  support- 
ing  the  goilty  partners  of  the  priesthood.  That  gambling,  swearing, 
dronkenness,  and  all  manner  of  unclerical  conduct  shonld  accompanj 
these  disorders,  is  too  probable  to  require  the  concurrent  testimonj 
which  the  worthy  bishop  affords  ns.*  Alain  Chartier,  Archdeaoon 
of  París  and  Secretary  to  Charles  VI.  and  Charles  VH.,  confirms 
ihis  in  a  more  general  way,  when  he  attríbutes  to  enforced  celibacj 
and  the  temporal  endowments  of  the  church  the  vices  and  crimes 
which  rendered  the  clergy  so  odióos  and  contemptible  to  the  laity 
that  he  looks  forward  to  the  speedy  advent  of  Antichrist  to  wipe  out 
the  whole  system  in  universal  ruin.'  Apparently  its  corruption  was 
too  deep-seated  to  hope  for  any  milder  means  of  reformatioñ.  To  this 
we  may  at  least  partially  attribute  the  utter  loss  of  respect  for  sacred 
things  which  rendered  the  churches  and  their  pastors  a  special  mark 
for  pillage  and  persecution  during  the  dreary  civil  wars  of  the 
period.* 

In  England,  which  had  enjoyed  comparativo  immunity  from  civil 
strife,  matters  were  quite  as  bad.  At  the  request  of  Henry  V.,  in 
1414,  the  University  of  Oxford  prepared  a  series  of  articles  for  the 
reformatioñ  of  the  church,  whose  shortcomings  were  vehemently 
attacked  by  the  Lollards.  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  a  more  humiliat- 
ing  confession  than  is  contained  in  the  88th  article,  directed  against 
príestly  immoralily.  The  camal  and  undisguised  profligacy  of 
ecclesiastics  is  declared  to  be  a  scandal  to  the  church,  and  its  impuríty 
to  be  a  dangerous  temptation  to  others.  It  is  therefore  recommended 
that  all  public  fomicators  be  suspended  for  a  Umited  time  from  the 
ministry  of  the  altar,  and  that  some  corporal  chastisement  be  inflicted 
on  them,  in  place  of  the  trifling  pecuniary  mulct,  which,  levied  in 
secret,  had  no  e£fect  in  deterring  them  from  their  evil  courses.^ 


^  Haiduini  Andegav.  Epist.  Statut. 
Pnaf.  (Martene  Thesaur.  I Y .  628>4). 

>  Alan.  Gharter.  Lib.  de  Exilio 
rjohan.  KarísB  Lib.  de  Schismat.  et 
Condl.). 


*  Nio.  de  Glamengiis  de  Lapsu  et 
Reparat.  Jiutitin  (£d.  1519  pp.  18- 
14). 

*  Wilkins  III.  864-6. 
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Snch  was  ihe  state  of  sacerdotal  moráis  when  the  great  oouncil  of 
Bfile  attracted  to  itself  the  hopee  of  Christendom  as  the  solé  instru- 
ment  by  which  the  purífication  of  the  chnrch  could  be  effected — a 
pnrificatíon  which  was  felt  to  be  the  only  safegaard  against  a  revolu- 
tionary  uprising  of  the  indignant  laity.  When  Eugenius  IV., 
towards  the  cloee  of  the  year  1481,  dreading  the  antagonism  between 
the  councü  and  the  papacy,  sent  his  Boíl  ordering  its  dissolution,  his 
légate,  Cardinal  Cesaxini,  took  the  responsibility  of  refosing  obedience. 
His  letter  explaining  the  reasons  of  his  contumac^  aibrds  a  curíous 
picture  of  the  intemal  oondition  of  the  chnrch  and  of  the  relations 
ezisting  between  it  ánd  the  lútj.  The  extreme  corraption  of 
ecclesiastical  moráis  had  been  the  principal  object  of  convoking  the 
conncil  and  had  given  rise  to  a  feeling  of  fierce  hostílity  towards  the 
church.  To  this  was  attributable  the  success  which  had  attended 
the  Hussite  movement,  and  nnless  the  people  could  have  reason  to 
antícipate  amendment,  there  was  ampie  canse  to  fear  a  general 
imitation  of  the  Hnssites.  So  many  provincial  synods  were  daily 
held  withont  resnlt  that  confidence  wa«  no  longer  felt  in  the  ordinary 
ecclesiastical  machinery ;  the  state  of  the  pnblic  mind  grew  constantly 
more  threatening  as  firesh  scandals  were  wronght  by  the  clergy,  and 
the  hopes  entertained  of  the  conncil  were  the  only  restraint  which 
prevented  the  breaking  ont  of  a  wide-spread  revolt.  As  a  proof  of 
his  assertions,  the  légate  refere  to  varions  local  tronbles.  Magdeburg 
had  expelled  her  archbishop  and  dergy,  was  preparing  wagons  with 
which  to  fight,  after  the  Bohemian  fashion,  and  was  said  to  have  sent 
for  a  Hnssite  to  command  her  forces.  Passan  had  reyolted  against 
her  bishop,  and  was  even  then  laying  cióse  siege  to  his  citadel. 
Bamberg  was  engaged  in  a  violent  qnarrel  with  her  bishop  and 
chapter.  These  cities  were  regarded  as  the  centres  of  formidable 
secret  confederacies,  and  were  believed  to  be  negotiating  with  the 
Hnssites.^  The  good  fiíthers  evidenüy  recognized  the  íull  magnitude 
of  the  danger.  The  resnlts  of  the  inaction  of  the  Conncil  of  Con- 
stance  were  fiíll  of  pregnant  wamings.  The  reformers  conld  no 
longer  be  bronght  to  tmst  the  papacy,  and  those  who  might  secretly 
deprécate  reform  were  fhlly  aUve  to  the  threatening  aspect  of  affairs. 
They  therefore  addressed  themselves  resolntely  to  the  removal  of  the 
canse.    All  who  were  gnilty  of  pnblic  concubinage  were  ordered  to 

^  iEneiB  Sylvii  Gomment.  de  Gest.  1  Avisam.  ann.  1488  (Goldast.  III.  427 
Conc.  Basil.  ad  o&loem  (Opp.  Basil.  I  sqq.). 
1551  pp.  66-70).— Gf.  Sigi8inundi  Imp.  | 
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dismiaa  their  oonaorts  within  Bixtj  days  añer  ihe  promulgaüon  of  the 
canon,  under  pain  of  dq>ríyation  of  revenne  for  three  months. 
Persistent  contumaej  or  rqpetdtion  of  the  offence  was  visited  with 
sospenflion  from  functions  «nd  stipend  nntil  satis&ctory  evidence 
Bhonld  be  afforded  of  repentanoe  and  am^idment  Biahops  who 
n^lected  to  enforoe  the  law  were  to  be  held  as  sharing  the  gailt 
which  thej  allowed  to  pasa  unpunished;  and  thoee  prélates  who  were 
aboye  the  jurisdiction  of  local  tríbunals  or  Bjnods  were  to  be  re- 
manded  to  Rome  for  trísL  The  council  deplored  the  extensivo  prey- 
«üence  of  the  ^^cnllagium,"  by  which  thoee  to  whom  was  entrusted 
the  administration  of  the  chorch  did  not  hesitate  to  enjoj  a  filthy 
gaín  bj  selling  licenses  to  sin.  A  curse  was  pronoimced  on  all 
involved  in  such  transactions;  thej  were  to  share  the  penalties  of  the 
goilt  which  thej  enconraged,  and  were,  in  additíon,  to  paj  a  fine  of 
double  the  amount  of  their  iniqnitons  receipts.^  In  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction,  moreoyer,  agreed  upon  in  1488  between  the  Emperor 
Albert  11.  and  Charles  Vil.  of  France,  the  regolation  confiscatíng 
three  months'  reyenues  of  concabinary  priests  was  embodied.' 

Honesty  well-meant  legislation  this;  jet  the  &ther8  of  the  council 
or  the  princes  of  Christendom  could  hardlj  deceiye  themselyes  with 
the  expectation  that  it  would  prove  effectual.  If  legislation  oould 
aoGomplish  the  desired  result,  there  had  alreadj  been  enough  of  it 
since  the  dajs  of  Siricius.  The  compilations  of  canon  law  were  fidl 
of  admirable  regulations,  bj  which  generatíon  after  generation  had 
endeavored  to  attain  the  same  object  bj  eyeij  imaginable  modificar 
tion  of  inquisition  and  penaltj.  Ingenuitj  had  been  exhausted  in 
deyising  laws  which  were  onlj  promulgated  to  be  despised  and  for- 
gotten.  Something  more  was  wanting,  and  that  something  oould  not 
be  had  without  oyertuming  the  elabórate  structnre  so  skilfuUj  and 
laborioualj  built  up  bj  the  craft  and  enthusiasm  of  t^  centuries. 

How  utterlj  impotent,  in  fibct,  were  the  efforts  of  the  council,  is 
eyident  when,  within  fiye  jears  after  the  adoption  of  the  Basilian 
canons,  Doctor  Kokkius,  in  a  sermón  preached  before  the  council  of 
Frejsingen,  could  scarcelj  find  words  strong  enough  to  denounce  the 
eyil  oourses  of  the  clergj  as  a  class;'  and  when,  within  fifteen  jears, 

1  Ooncil.  Baslliens.  Sess.  xx.  (Jan.  22, 
1485). 

>  Pragm.  Sanct  axin.  1488  cap.  81 
(Goldaat.  I.  408). 

'  Quoniam   noetri    temporis    derioi 
lunt,    heu,    affectu    crudeleS|    affatu 


mendaces,  gestu  incompoaití,  victa 
luxuriori,  actu  impii,  et  sub  yacuo 
sanctitatls  nomine  sancti  nominis 
derogant  disciplinse  (Hartzheim  V. 
2d6).  The  oounoil  oontented  itself 
with  repeating  the  oanoni  of  Balo. 
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we  find  Nidiolas  Y.  declaring  that  Úte  dergj  enjoyed  sach  immunity 
that  thej  scaroelj  regarded  ineontinenoe  as  a  sin — a  dedaration  sua- 
tained  by  the  regalations  pitunnlgated  for  the  restraint  of  the  officials 
of  bis  own  conrty  wbich  únplj  the  previoos  opea  and  imdisguised 
defiance  of  tbe  CBUcma.^ 

Even  in  this  attempt  of  Nichobia,  howeTOT,  is  to  be  seen  one  of  the 
canses  which  perpetaated  the  corraptíoii  of  the  chiirch.  He  orders 
that  all  who  thereafter  persíst  in  keeping  eoncabines  in  defiance  of 
the  regolations  shall  be  incapable  of  reoeiving  benefices  without 
special  letters  of  indnlgence  firom  the  Holy  See.'  Shrouded  under  a 
thin  yeil  of  formality,  ibis  in  substanoe  indicates  the  degrading  soiirce 
of  revenae  which  was  so  energetically  condemned  in  inferior  offidals. 
The  presaíng  and  insatiable  peeoniary  needs  of  the  papal  oourt, 
indeed,  rendered  it  impotent  aa  a  refonner,  howerer  honest  the 
wearer  of  the  tiara  might  himself  be  in  desiring  to  reseñe  the  church 
firom  its  infiuny.  Bedcless  ezpenditnre  and  universal  yenality  were 
insuperable  obstacles  to  any  eomprehensÍTe  and  efiéctiTe  measures  of 
reformation.  Eyeiy  one  was  preoccapied  either  in  derising  or  in 
resisting  extortion.  The  local  synods  were  engaged  in  qnarrelling 
over  the  subsidies  demandad  by  Bome,  while  the  chronicles  of  the 
períod  are  filled  with  complaints  of  the  indulgences  sold  year  after 
year  to  raise  money  for  yaríous  purposes.  Sometimos  the  objects 
alleged  are  indignantly  declared  to  be  purély  supposititious;  at  other 
times  intimations  are  thrown  out  that  the  coUections  were  diverted  to 
the  private  gain  of  the  popes  and  of  their  creatures.'    The  opinión 


1  Lib.  in.  Tit  i.  c.  8,  in  Séptimo. 

'  Quicunque  alii  concubinas  et  mu- 
lieres  bujusmodi,  contra  pnesentem 
probibitionem  tenore  pmiumentes, 
inbabiles  censeantur  ad  oeneflcia  ob- 
tinenda,  et  in  dicta  curia  officia  hu- 
jusmodi  ezercenda,  nec  illorum  ca- 
paces efflciantur,  nisi  inbabilitatem 
suam  antea  por  dict»  sedis  literas 
obtinuerínt  aboleri. — Ubi  sup. 

*  Comp.  Boeringii  Cbron.  passim. 
Ddrinek  was  minister  or  h^td  of  the 
poweirol  Franciscan  order  in  Sazonj, 
and  tberefore  may  be  considered  an 
unezceptionable  witness. 

In  the  Folish  diet  of  1469,  one  of 
its  leading  members  brouebt  forward 
a  seríes  of  propositions  wnicb  showed 
ihe  feelings  entertained  by  the  people 
towards  papal  exactiona — *'The  Éishop 
of  Borne  has  invented  a  moet  unjust 


motive  for  imposing  tazes — the  war 
against  the  infldels  .  .  .  The  Pope 
féígns  that  he  employs  bis  treasures 
in  the  erection  of  churches;  but  in 
faot  he  employs  them  to  enrich  his 
relations/'  etc. — Krasinski,  Reforma- 
tion in  Foland  I.  96. 

The  councils  of  Oonstance  and  Bale 
had  pioduced,  for  a  time,  a  spirít  of 
areat  independenoe.  John  of  Frank*^ 
fort  does  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  the 
papal  authority  is  not  binding  when 
m  opposition  to  the  law  of  God— 
"Ünde  patet  quod  nec  papalis  vel  et 
imperialis  oonstitatio  legí  Dei  ob- 
Tians  possit  dici  recta;  nec  aliquis 
ipsOTum  potest  licite  mandare  quod 
sua  oonstitutio  serretur  a  subditis" 
(Johann.  de  Francford.  contra  Fey- 
meros).  Aocordin^  to  the  decisions  of 
the  Decretalists,  this  was  rank  heresy, 
and  yet  John  of  Frankfort  was  one  of 
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which  the  church  in  general  entertained  of  the  papal  court  is  mani- 
fested  with  sufficient  distinctness  in  a  letter  finom  Emest,  Archbishop 
of  Magdeburg,  to  bis  ambassador  at  Borne.  The  prelate  states  that 
be  has  deposited  fíve  bundred  florins  in  Fugger's  bank  at  Angsburg, 
for  whicb  be  desires  to  procure  certain  bulls,  one  to  enable  bim  to 
sell  indulgences,  the  other  to  oompel  the  chapter  of  Magdeburg  to 
allow  him  to  dispose  of  the  salt-works  of  Halle,  in  defiance  of  the 
vested  rigbts  of  bis  oburcb — thus  taking  for  granted  a  cynicism  of 
venality  whicb  it  would  be  düBScult  to  puallel  in  the  secular  affairs 
of  the  most  corrupt  of  courts.^  Eyen  the  power  to  dispense  from 
the  vow  of  continence  was  occasionally  tumed  to  account  in  ibis 
manner.  One  of  the  accusations  against  John  XXIII.  was  that  for 
600  ducats  he  bad  released  Jacques  deVitry,  a  Hospitaller,  from  bis 
vows,  bad  restored  bim  to  the  world,  and  enabled  bim  to  marry.' 
In  fact,  wben  a  pope  like  Sixtus  lY.  was  found  wbo  openly  sold  all 
preferment,  wbo  kept  a  regular  scale  for  every  grade  firom  the  cardi- 
nalate  downwards,  and  wbo  only  varied  from  bis  fixed  pnces  by 
putting  up  at  auction  some  cboice  benéfico,' it  can  bardly  be  expected 
that  discipline  could  be  enforced  or  the  ideal  of  cbastity  realized. 


The  aspirations  of  Gbristendom  bad  culminated  in  the  council  of 
Bale  in  the  most  potent  form  known  to  the  church  universal.  If 
the  results  were  scarce  perceptible  while  the  influences  of  the  council 
were  yet  recent,  and  while  the  antagonistic  papacy  was  under  the 
control  of  men  sincerely  desirous  to  promote  tiie  best  interests  of 
the  church,  sucb  as  Nicbolas  Y.  and  Pius  11.,  we  can  feel  no  wonder, 
if  the  darkness  continued  to  grow  thicker  and  deeper  under  the  rule 
of  sucb  pontifis  as  Sixtus  lY.,  Innocent  Yin.,  and  Alexander  YI. 
Savonarola  found  an  inexbaustible  subject  of  dedamation  in  the 


the  leadin^  minds  of  the  period,  and 
of  unquesboned  orthodozy.  He  was  a 
popular  preacher,  a  doctor  of  theology, 
chaplain  and  secretary  of  the  Gount 
Palatino  of  the  Rhine,  and  a  hold  dis- 
putant  against  the  Hussites.  He  re- 
cords with  his  own  hand  that,  as 
inauisitor,  he  oonvicted  and  bumedi 
July  4th,  1429,  at  Lúders,  an  unfortu- 
nate  heretic  who  denied  the  propriety 
of  invoking  the  Virgin  and  tne  saints. 
Under  the  skilñil  management,  how- 
eyer,  of  Nicholas  Y.  and  Pius  II.  this 
«pirit  of  independence  died  away,  to 


again  revive,  in  the  next  century,  in  a 
more  determined  form. 

^  Ludewig  Belia.  Msctorum.  XI 
416.— Under  Bonifáce  IX.,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  century,  claims 
arising  from  simoniacal  transactioni 
were  oonstantly  and  openly  prosecuted 
in  the  court  of  the  Papal  Auditor. — 
Theod.  a  Niem  de  Yit.  «I  oann.  XXIII. 

'  Ooncil.  Oonstantiens.  Sess.  xi. 

'  Steph.  Infessursd  Diar.  Román, 
ann.  1484  (Ecoard.  Corp.  Hist.  III. 
1989-40). 
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fearful  yices  of  the  ecdesiastícs  of  bis  times,  whom  he  describes  as 
ruffiani  e  mezzani}  In  the  kingdom  of  Naples  the  state  sought  to 
share  with  the  chorch  in  the  profits  of  impurit^,  and  a  regalar  tax 
vas  laid  upon  the  concubines  of  ecclesiastics.  In  a  document  still 
preserved  in  the  Neapolitan  archives,  Alfonso  I.  complains  that  this 
tax  had  not  been  paid  for  three  years,  and  directs  bis  bishops  to 
compel  its  coUectíon  in  their  seyeral  dioceses.^  In  the  assemblj  of 
the  Trois  États  of  Franco,  held  at  Tours  in  1484,  the  orator  of  the 
Estates,  Jean  de  Bélj,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Angers,  in  bis  official 
address  to  Charles  YIIL,  declared  it  to  be  notorious  that  the  religioos 
orders  had  lost  all  devotion,  discipline,  and  obedience  to  their  rule, 
while  the  canons  (and  he  was  himself  a  canon  of  Paxis)  had  snnk 
far  below  the  laity  in  their  moráis,  to  the  great  scandal  of  the  church.' 
In  England,  the  &cts  developed  b  j  the  ezamination  which  Inno- 
cent  Vni.  in  1489  authorized  Morton,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
to  make  into  the  conditíon  of  the  religions  houses,  present  a  state  of 
aJSairs  quite  as  bad.  Henry  YII/s  first  Parliament,  in  1485,  had 
endeavored  to  accomplish  some  reform  bj  passing  an  Act  empower- 
ing  the  episcopal  authorities  to  imprison  all  priests  and  monks  con- 
yicted  of  camal  lapsos,^  but  this,  like  all  similar  legislation,  whether 
secular  or  ecclesiastical,  appears  to  have  been  useless.  Innocent 
describes  the  monasterios,  in  bis  bull  to  the  archbishop,  as  wholly 
fidlen  &om  their  original  discipline,  and  this  ís  fully  confirmed  by 
the  results  of  the  visitation.  The  oíd  and  wealthy  abbey  of  St. 
Albans,  for  instance,  was  little  more  than  a  den  of  prostitutes,  with 
whom  the  monks  lived  openly  and  avowedly.  In  two  priories  nnder 
its  jurisdictíon  the  nuns  had  been  tumed  out  and  their  places  filled 


>  "Si  you8  sayiez  tout  ce  que  je 
saifil  des  choses  dégoútantes  1  des 
choses  horribles  I  yous  en  frémiríezl 
Quand  je  pense  &  tout  cela,  á  la  yie 
que  mdnent  les  prétres,  je  ne  puis 
reteñir  mes  larmes.''  And  again,  <*  Ma 
peggio  ancora.  Quello  che  sta  la  notte 
con  la  concubina,  quelP  altro  con  11 
g^rzone,  e  poi  la  mattina  ya  a  diré 
messa,  pensa  tu  come  la  ya.  Che 
vuoi  tu  fare  di  quella  messa?"  — 
Jérome  Sayonarole  d'arads  les  Docu- 
menta Orieinauz,  par  J^.  T.  Perrens, 
pp.  71-2.    Taris,  1866. 

s  Áp.  Chavard,  Le  GéHbat.  des  Fré- 
tres,  p.  400. 


'  Masselin,  Journal  des  États  de 
Tours,  pp.  197-99. 

What  were  the  teachings  and  the  in* 
fluence  bn  the  people  of  such  a  príest- 
hood  may  be  guessed  from  a  remark  in 
one  of  the  sermons  of  Oliyer  Haillard, 
a  celebrated  Franciscan  preacher  of  the 
period.  "Sunt  ne  ibi  mulieres  et  sa- 
cerdotes qui  dicunt  quod  mulieres  oome- 
dentes  yenenum  ad  expellendum  ma- 
teriam  de  matrice  sua,  ne  foetus  yeniat 
ad  partum,  antequam  anima  rationalis 
intz^ucatur,  non  peccant  mortaliter?" 
— ^Ap.  H.  Estienne,  Apol.  pour  Hero- 
dote  Liy.  i.  chap.  yi. 

*  1  Henr.  VII.  4. 
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with  oonrtezans,  to  whom  the  monks  of  St  Albans  publielj  resorted, 
indulging  in  all  manner  of  shameleBS  and  riotous  living,  the  details 
of  which  can  well  be  spared.^  Theee  irregnlarities  were  CTiulated 
bj  the  secular  eoclesiastics.  Among  the  records  of  the  rdgn  of 
Henry  VII.  ís  a  memorial  finom  the  gentlemen  and  fitrmers  of 
Camarvonshire,  complaining  that  the  seduction  of  their  wives  and 
daoghters  was  pursned  systematícallj  by  the  dergy.'  That  the 
prevalence  of  theee  prácticos  was  thoroaghly  nnderstood  is  ahown  in 
a  book  of  instmctions  for  parish  príests  dra^m  up  by  a  canon  of 
Lilleshall  abont  this  period.  In  ennmerating  the  canses  for  which  a 
parson  may  shriye  a  man  not  of  his  own  parish,  he  indndes  the  case 
in  which  the  penitent  has  committed  sin  with  the  concabine  or 
daughter  of  his  own  parish  príest.* 

Spain  was  eqnally  infected.  The  council  of  Aranda,  in  1478, 
denoTinced  bitterly  tiie  evil  conrses  by  which  the  clergy  eamed  for 
themselves  the  wrath  of  Ood  and  the  contempt  of  man,  and  it  en- 
deavored  to  suppress  the  sempitemal  vice  by  the  meaos  which  had 
been  so  often  ineffectually  tried — ^visitations,  fines,  ezcommnnication, 
suspensión,  forfeitare  of  benéfico,  and  imprisonment — ^but  all  to  as 
little  parpóse  as  before.^  The  trouble  continued  withoat  abatement 
and  the  council  of  Seyille,  in  1512,  felt  itself  obliged  to  repeat  as 
usual  all  the  oíd  denunciations  and  penalties,  including  those  against 
eoclesiastics  who  officiated  at  the  marriages  of  their  children,  which 
it  prohibited  for  the  futuro  under  a  fine  of  2000  maravedis — a 
mulct  which  it  likewise  proyided  for  those  who  committed  the  inde- 
cency  of  having  their  children  as  assistants  in  the  solemnity  of  the 
Mass." 

What  was  the  condition  of  moráis  in  Germany  may  be  inferred 
firom  some  proceedings  of  the  chapter  of  Brunswick  in  1476.  The 
canons  intímate  that  the  coomiission  of  scandals  and  crimes  has 
reached  a  point  at  which  there  is  danger  of  their  losing  the  inestí- 


1  Wilkins  in.  68(M8. 

Tet  in  the  letter  of  Archbishop  Koi^ 
ton  to  the  abbot  reciting  all  these  enor- 
mities,  he  íb  not  even  threatened  with 
deposition,  but  only  invited  to  mend 
hifl  way8. 


•  Proude'8 
Oh.  III. 


Histoiy    of     Engknd, 


*  Or  gef  hym  lelf  had  done  a  synne 
By  the  preites  lybbe  kynne, 


Moder  or  soiteri  or  hya  lemmon 
Or  hj  bys  doghter  gef  be  had  on. 
John  l&Iyrc's  Instructions  for  Parish 

Prieets,  p.  26  (Early  English  Text  So- 

ciety,  1868). 

*  Concil.  Arandens.  ann.  1478  o.  iz. 
(Aguirre  V.  845-6). 

*  Concil.  Hispalens.  ann.  1612  can. 
xxvi.,  xxvii.  (Aguirre  V.  871-2). 
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mable  prívilege  of  exemption  firom  episcopal  jiuisdiction.  Thej 
therefore  declare  that  for  the  futore  the  canons,  yicars,  and  officiating 
clergj  ooght  not  to  keep  their  mistresses  and  concabines  pabliclj  in 
their  booses,  or  live  with  them  within  the  bounds  of  the  church,  and 
those  who  persist  in  doing  so  after  three  wamings  shall  be  suspended 
from  their  prebenda  nntil  thej  render  due  satisfiíction.^  In  this 
corions  glimpse  into  the  domestic  life  of  the  cathedral  dose,  it  is 
eyident  that  the  worthj  canons  Trore  moved  bj  no  shame  for  the  pab- 
licity  of  their  goilt,  but  onl j  by  a  wholesome  dread  of  giving  to  their 
bishop  an  excuse  for  procnring  the  forfeitore  of  their  dearly  prized 
right  of  self-jndgment. 

The  Hnngarian  chnrch,  by  a  canon  dating  as  fiur  back  as  1882, 
had  finally  adopted  a  petmniary  mnlct  as  the  most  efficacions  mode  of 
correcting  offenders.  The  fine  was  fiye  marks  of  corrent  coin,  and 
by  granting  one-half  to  the  informer  or  archdeacon,  and  the  other  to 
the  archiepiscopal  chamber,  it  was  reasonably  hoped  that  the  role 
might  be  enforced.  The  goardians  were  not  fiúthfbl,  however,  for 
two  synods  of  G-ran,  one  in  1450  and  the  oth^  in  1480,  reitérate 
the  oomplaint,  not  only  that  the  archdeacons  and  other  offidals  kept 
the  whole  fine  to  themselves,  but  also,  what  was  even  worse,  that 
they  permitted  the  crimináis  to  persevere  in  sin,  in  order  to  make 
money  by  allowing  them  to  go  nnpnnished.'  This  state  of  affairs 
was  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  the  description  of  his  prelates  by 
Matthias  Corvinus  be  correct.  They  were  worldly  princes,  whose 
energies  were  devoted  to  wringing  from  their  flocks  febnloos  revenues 
to  be  sqnandered  in  notóos  living  on  the  bordes  of  cooks  and  conca- 
bines who  pandered  to  their  appetitee.'  The  moráis  of  the  regalar 
clergy  were  no  better,  for  a  Diet  held  by  Vladislas  II.  in  1498  com- 
plained  of  the  manner  in  which  abbots  and  other  monastic  dignitaries 
enriched  themselves  from  the  revenaes  of  their  offices,  and  then, 
retaming  to  the  world,  pablicly  took  wives,  to  the  disgrace  of  their 
order.* 

In  Pomerania  the  evil  had  at  length  partially  cured  itself,  for  the 
female  companions  of  the  clergy  seem  to  have  been  regarded  as  wives 
in  all  bat  the  blessing  of  the  church.    Benedict,  Bishop  of  Gamin, 


^  Statut  Bodes,  in  Braunschweig. 
cap.  76  (Mayer,  Thes.  Jur.  Eccles. 
1.124). 

>  Synod.  Strigonens.  ann.  1882, 1450, 
1480  (Batthyam  III.  275, 481,  657). 


'  Gkleoti  Martii  de  dictis  et  factis 
MatthiiB  Begis  oap.  xi.  (Schwandtneri 
Ber.  Hungar.  Scrípt.). 

*  Synod.  Reg.  ann.  1498  c.  16  (Bat- 
thyani  I.  551). 
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in  1492,  hdd  a  sjiiod  in  which  he  quaintly  but  vehemently  objur- 
gates  bis  ecclesiastics  for  this  wickedness;  declares  that  no  man  can 
part  sucb  coaples  joined  by  the  deyil;  alludes  to  their  ofipring  as 
beasts  creeping  oyer  the  earth,  and  has  bis  spleen  peculiarlj  stirred 
bj  the  doths  of  Lejden  and  cosüj  omaments  mút  which  the  fair 
sinners  were  bedecked,  to  the  scandal  of  honest  women.^  His  indig- 
nation  was  irasted  on  a  hardened  generation,  for  his  suocessor,  Bishop 
Martin,  on  his  aocession  to  the  see  in  1499,  found  the  custom  still 
nnchecked.  The  new  bishop  promptlj  sommoned  a  synod  at  Sitten 
in  1500,  where  he  reiterated  the  comphúnts  of  Benedict,  adding  that 
the  priests  oonvert  the  patrimonj  of  Christ  into  marriage  portions 
for  tiieir  children,  and  procure  tíie  transmission  of  benefices  firom 
father  to  son,  as  though  glorying  in  the  perpetuation  of  their  shame. 
What  peculiarlj  ezasperated  the  good  prelate  was  that  the  place  of 
honor  was  accorded  as  a  matter  of  course  to  the  priests  and  their 
consorts  at  all  the  merry-makings  and  festivities  of  their  parishioners, 
which  shows  how  fullj  these  unions  were  recognized  as  legitimate, 
and,  apparently,  for  prudential  reasons,  encouraged  bj  the  people.^ 

Similar  customs,  or  worse,  doubtless  prevailed  in  Sleswick,  for 
when  Eggard  was  consecrated  bishop  in  1494,  he  signalized  the  com- 
mencement  of  his  episcopate  by  forbidding  his  clergy  to  keep  such 
female  companions.  The  result  was  that  before  the  year  expired  he 
was  forced  to  abandon  his  see,  and  five  years  later  he  died,  a 
miserable  exile  in  Borne.' 

The  monastic  orders  were  no  better  than  the  secular  clergy.  When 
Ximenes  was  made  Provincial  of  the  Franciscan  order  in  Spain,  he 
set  himself  eamestly  at  work  to  forcé  the  brethren  to  Uve  according 
to  the  Bule.  A  large  portion  of  them,  known  as  Claustráis,  led 
disorderly  lives,  almost  purely  secular,  and  refused  absolutely  to 
submit  to  the  observance  of  their  vows.     King  Ferdinand  being 


1  Wie  Hist.  Episc.  Camin.  c  41.— 
These  irregularitiee  were  not  of  reoent 
introduction.  The  canon  referred  to 
íb  copied  almoflt  literally  íiom  a  sy- 
nod held  nearly  forty  years  before  by 
Bishop  Henning.  In  fact,  from  the 
description  given  by  the  latter  of  the 
drínking,  gambling,  trading,  and  li- 
centiousness  of  the  ecclesiastics  of 
Camin,  there  was  little  of  the  clerical 
character  about  them. — Synod.  Camin. 
ann.  1464  (Hartzheim  Y.  980). 


«  Wi«  Hist.  Episc.  Camin.  c.  42.— 
Synod.  Sedinens.  c.  6. 

In  West  Prussia,  in  1497|  the  synod 
of  Srmeland  ezpresses  itself  as  sean- 
dalized  by  the  pnests  taking  their  com- 
panions publidy  to  fairs  and  other 
gatheríngs,  and,  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
practice,  it  offers  to  secret  informers 
on^half  of  the  fine  imposed  on  such 
indiscretions. — Synod.  Warmiens.  ann. 
1497  c.  xxxix.  (Hartzheim  V.  668). 

'  Boissen  Chron.  Slesvicens.  ann. 
1494. 
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appealed  to  pronounced  sentence  of  banishment  apon  them,  and  thej 
absolntelj  preferred  existenoe  in  ezile  to  the  insnpportable  yoke  of 
their  Order.  Yet  they  oonsidered  themeelves  so  aggrieved  that  when 
they  left  Toledo  thej  marched  in  procession  through  the  Puerta 
Yisagra  with  a  crncifix  at  their  head,  singing  the  llSth  Psalm  ^^In 
exita  Israel  de  Egypto."  When  Ximenes  vas  promoted  to  the 
primatial  see  of  Toledo,  the  miücontents  appealed  to  the  Yicar 
General  of  the  Order  in  Rome,  who  carne  to  Spain  and  wannly 
espoused  their  canse,  being  only  forced  to  desist  by  the  decided  stand 
taken  by  Queen  Isabella  in  favor  of  Ximenes.^  It  was  the  same 
with  the  other  monastic  orders.  A  bnll  of  Alezander  YI.,  issned  in 
1496  for  the  purpose  of  reforming  the  Benedictinos,  describes  the 
inhabitants  of  many  establishments  of  both  sexes  in  that  ancient  and 
honored  institution  as  indulging  in  the  most  shameless  profligacy ; 
and  marriage  itself  was  apparenüy  not  infrequenüy  practised.^ 
Savonarola  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  nuns  in  their  convents 
became  worse  than  harlots.*  Even  the  strictest  of  all  the  orders — 
the  Cistercian — ^yielded  to  the  prevailing  laxily.  A  general  chapter, 
held  in  1516,  denounces  the  intolerable  abuse  indulged  in  by  some 
abbots  who  threw  off  aU  obedience  to  the  rule,  and  dared  to  keep 
women  nnder  pretence  of  requiring  their  domestic  services.^  To 
fdlly  appreciate  the  forcé  of  this  indication,  it  is  requisito  to  bear  in 
mind  the  stringency  of  the  regulations  which  forbade  the  foot  of 
woman  to  poUute  the  sacred  retirement  of  the  Cistercian  monas- 
teries.* 


1  Kobles,  Vida  del  Card.  Ximenes  de 
Cisneros,  cap.  zü.,  ziii. — Robles  was 
chaplain  to  Ximenes,  and  presumablj 
deriyed  his  Information  from  the  car- 
dinal bimself. 

'  Rursus  ín  certis  monasteriis  dict^ 
ordiniSi  ips»  moniales  apertis  claus- 
tris,  indifíerenter  omnes  homines  etiam 
suspectos  intromittunt,  ac  extra  mon- 
asteria  in  curiis,  castris  et  plateis  va- 

g antes,  plura  scandala  oommittunt  .  . 
imiliter  reli^osi  qui  in  sacrís  ordini- 
bus  constituti  non  sunt,  relicto  habito 
regulan,  matrímonium  oontrahere  di- 
cuntur.  .  .  .  Praterea  omnes  et  sin- 
gulos  monachos  et  moniales  regulam 
S.  Benedicti  hujusmodi  ezpresse  Tel 
tacite  professos,  qui  habitum  monas- 
ticum  sine  dispensatione  legitima  re- 
liquerunt  aut  matrimonia  contraze- 
runt,  ad  monasteria,  si  illa  exiveruni^ 
rediré    et    habitum     monastlcum    ac 


velum  nigrum  reassumere  dicta  auc- 
torítate  oompellatis. — App.  ad  Chron. 
Cassinens.  £d.  Dubreul,  pp.  902-8. 

The  words  italicized  would  seem  to 
indícate  that  monks  and  nuns  occa- 
sionally  married  without  even  quit- 
ting  their  monasteries. 

'  Ferrens,  Jérome  Savonarole,  p.  84. 

*  Statut.  Ord.  Cisterc.  ann.  1516 
(Martene  Thesaur.  IV.  1686-7). 

*  Thus,  in  1108,  the  general  chapter 
of  the  order  promulgated  the  rute — 
*<|Si  contigerit  mulieres  abbatiam  or- 
dinis  nostri  ez  oonsensu  intrare,  ipse 
abbas  a  patre  abbate  deponatur  absque 
retractatione.  Et  quicumque  sine  con- 
scientia  abbatis  introduxeiít,  de  domo 
ejiciatur,  non  reyersurus,  nisi  per  gene- 
rale  capitulum." — (Capit.  General.  Gis- 
tere,  ann.  1198  cap.  6— apud  Martene 
Thesaur.  IV.    1276.)     The  stríctness 
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The  efforts  constantly  made  to  check  theee  abuses  produced  litde 
resolt.  A  Carthusian  monk,  writing  in  1489,  deplores  the  fact  that 
while  monasteries  were  everywhere  being  reformed,  few  if  any  of 
them  maintained  thcir  moráis,  but  retomed  to  their  oíd  conditíon 
immediatelj  on  the  death  of  the  zealoos  fathers  who  had  sought  to 
improve  them.^  That  condition  is  descríbedby  a  Benedictine  Abbot, 
the  celebrated  Trithemius,  in  general  terms,  as  that  of  dens  in  which 
it  was  a  crime  to  be  withoat  sin,  their  inhabitants  for  the  most  part 
being  addicted  to  all  manner  of  vices,  and  being  monks  only  in  ñame 
and  vestment.^ 


with  which  Ibis  was  enforccd  is  illus- 
trated  bj  tbe  proceedings  in  1205 
against  tbe  abbot  of  tbe  celebrated 
bouso  of  Pontigny,  because  be  bad 
allowed  tbe  Queen  of  Franca  and  ber 
train  to  be  present  at  a  sermón  in  tbe 
cbapel  and  a  procession  in  tbe  cloisters, 
and  to  spena  two  nigbts  in  tbe  in- 
flrmary.  He  adduced  in  bis  defcnce 
a  special  rescript  of  tbe  pope  and  a 
permission  ttom  tbe  bead  of  tbe  order 
in  favor  of  tbe  queen,  but  tbese  were 
pronounced  insufficient,  and  sentence 
was  passed  tbat  be  merited  instant 
deposition  "quia  tam  enorme  factum 
sustinuit,  in  totius  ordinis  injuriam,'' 
but  tbat  in  consequence  of  tbe  power- 
ñil  intercessinn  of  tbe  Arcbbisnop  of 
Rbeima  and  other  bisbops,  be  was 
allowed  to  escape  witb  ligbter  punisb- 
ment.  —  (Hi«t.  Monast.  Pontmiac. — 
Martene  Tbesaur.  III.  1245.^ 

Tbis  rule,  indeed,  was  aímost  uni- 
versal in  the  ancient  monasteries. 
Tbe  great  abbey  of  St.  Martin  of 
Tours  preserved  it  inviolate  until  tbe 
incursions  of  tbe  Nortbmen  rendcred 
tbe  bouse  an  asylum  for  tbe  inbabi- 
tants  of  tbe  surrounding  tcrritoir,  and 
tbe  probibition  was  subsequently  re- 
vivea  and  formally  approved  by  Leo 
VII.  in  988  (Leonis  PP.  VII.  Epist. 
vi.).  In  tbat  of  Sitbieu,  from  tbe 
time  of  its  foundation  early  in  tbe 
seventb  century,  it  was  preserved 
witbout  infraction  for  more  tban  tbree 
centuries.  Even  tbe  licenso  of  tbe 
Garlo vingian  revolution  did  not  cause 
its  inobservance ;  and  wben,  amid  tbe 
disorders  of  tbe  tentb  century,  tbe 
Counts  of  Flanders  became  la^  abbots 
of  tbe  convent,  and  disciplme  was 
almost  forgotten,  tbe  mediation  of  two 
bisbops  was  roquired  to  obtain  per^ 
mission,  about  tbe  year  940,  for  Aoela, 
CountesB  of  Flanden,  prostrated  with 
mortal  sickness,  to  be  carried  in  and 


laid  before  tbe  altar,  wbere  sbe  miracu- 
lously  recovered. — (De  Mirac.  8.  Ber- 
tin.  Lib.  II.  c.  12 — Cbron.  S.  Bertin. 
c.  23,  24.) 

So  wben  Boniface  founded  the  abbey 
of  Fulda,  be  probibited  tbe  en  trance  of 
women  in  any  of  tbe  buildings,  even 
including  tbe  cburch.  Tbe  rule  was 
preserved  uninfringed  tbrougb  all  tbe 
liocnse  of  tbe  tentb  and  eleventh  cen- 
turies, and  wben,  in  1182,  tbe  Emperor 
Lotbair  carne  to  Fulda  to  celeoratc 
Pentecost,  his  empress  was  not  allowed 
to  witness  tbe  ceremonies.  So  wben 
Frederic  Barbarossa,  in  1186,  epent  bis 
Easter  there,  be  was  not  permitted  to 
enter  tbe  town,  because  bis  wife  was 
witb  bim.  In  1898  Boniface  IX.,  at 
the  reauest  of  the  Abbot  John  Merlaw, 
relazea  tbe  rule  and  permitted  women 
to  attend  at  the  services  of  tbe  church 
— sbortly  after  which  it  was  destroyed 
by  ligbtning,  as  a  waming  for  tbe  ñi- 
ture. — (Pamlini  Cbron.  Badcslebiens. 
{  viii.) — An  equally  oonvincing  indica- 
tion  of  the  favor  with  which  tbis  regu- 
lation  was  regarded  by  Heaven  was 
afforded  wben  Abbot  Melisacar,  about 
the  year  880,  introduccd  it  in  tbe  cele- 
brated monastety  of  St.  Biauier,  and 
immediately  the  number  of  miracles 
worked  by  the  relies  of  the  Saint  in- 
creased  in  a  notable  degree  r  Cbron. 
Centulensis  Lib.  iii.  cap.  iv).  —  At 
the  Grande  Cbartreuse,  founded  by  St. 
Bruno  towards  tbe  end  of  the  eleventh 
century,  women  were  not  even  allowf'd 
to  enter  on  the  lands  of  the  communily. 
— Cbart.  S.  Hugon.  GratianopoUt. 
(Patrolog.  T.  166,  p.  1571). 

^  Anón.  Carthus.  de  Relig.  Oríg.  cap. 
XL.  (Martene  Ampliss.  Coll.  VI.  98). 

'  Joban.  de  Trittenheim  Lib.  Lugu- 
bris  de  Statu  et  Ruina  Monast.  Ordinis 
cap.  iii. 
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That  ihe  clergy,  as  a  bodj,  had  beoome  a  stench  in  the  nostrils  of 
the  people  is  eyident  from  the  immeiiBe  applanse  which  greeted  all 
attacks  upon  them.  In  1476  a  nistíc  prophet  aróse  in  the  hamlet  of 
Niklanshaosen,  in  the  diocese  of  Wurzbnrg,  who  was  a  fit  precursor 
of  Muncer  and  John  of  Lejden.  John  of  Niklaoshaosen  was  a 
swineherd,  who  professed  himself  inspired  by  the  Virgin  Mary. 
From  the  Rhine-lands  to  Misnia,  and  firom  Saxony  to  Bayaría,  im- 
mense  multitudes  flocked  to  hear  him,  so  that  at  times  he  preached 
to  crowds  of  twenty  and  thirty  thousand  men.  His  doctrines  were 
revolutíonary,  for  he  denounced  oppression  both  secular  and  clerical; 
but  he  was  particularly  severe  upon  the  Tices  of  the  ecdesiastical 
body.  A  special  revdation  of  the  Virgin  had  informed  him  that 
God  could  no  longer  endure  them,  and  that  the  world  could  not, 
without  a  speedy  reformation,  be  saved  firom  the  divine  wratii  conse- 
quent  upon  them.^  The  unfortunate  man  was  seized  by  the  Bishop 
of  Wurzburg;  the  fimatical  zeal  of  his  nnarmed  followers  was  easily 
subdued,  and  he  expiated  at  the  stake  his  revolt  against  the  powers 
tiíat  were. 

Such  being  the  state  of  ecclesiastical  morality  throughout  Europe, 
there  can  be  littie  wonder  if  reflecting  men  sought  occasionaily  to 
reform  it  in  the  only  rational  manner — ^not  by  an  endless  iteration  of 
canons,  obsoleto  as  soon  as  published,  or  by  ingeniously  varied 
penalties,  easily  evaded  or  compounded — ^but  by  restonng  to  the 
minister  of  Ohrist  the  right  to  indulge  legitimately  the  aSections 
which  bigotry  might  pervert,  but  could  neyer  eradicate.  Even  as 
early  as  the  cióse  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  high  authority  of 
Bishop  William  Durand  had  acknowledged  the  inefficacy  of  penal 
l^slatíon,  and  had  suggested  the  discipline  of  tiie  Greek  church  as 
affording  a  remedy  worthy  of  oonsideration.^  As  the  depravity  of 
the  church  increased,  and  as  the  minds  of  men  gradually  awoke  fix>m 
the  slumber  of  the  dark  ages,  and  shook  off  the  blind  reverence  for 


^  AnnuTttia  populo  fldeli  meo,  et  dic 
quod  Filius  meus  avaritiam,  superbiam 
et  luzuriam  clericonim  ot  sacerdotum 
amplius  suBtinere  nec  possit  nec  velit. 
XJnde  nisi  se  quantocius  emenda verínt, 
totus  mundus  propter  eorum  acelera 
períclitabitur.~-Tñthem.  Chpon.  Hir- 
saug.  ann.  1476. 

'  Quum  pene  in  ómnibus  oonciliis  et 
aplerisque  itomanifl  pontifioibufl  super 
conibenda  et  punienoa  clerioorum  in- 
continentia,  et  eomm  honéstate  servanda 


multa  hactenusemanaveríntconAtituta ; 
et  nullatenus  ipsorum  reforman  quiverít 
correctio  morum:  .  .  .  yideretur  pen- 
sandum  an  ezpediret  et  posset  provideri 
quod  in  ecclesia  Occidental!,  quantum 
ad  Yotum  continentiae,  servaretur  con- 
suetudo  eoclesísd  Orientalis,  quantum 
ad  promoYendofl,  potissime  ouum  tem- 
pere Apostolorum  consuetuao  eccleei» 
Oríentalls  servaretur.  —  Durand.  de 
Kodo  General.  Concil.  F.  ii.  rubr.  46 
(Calixtus,  p.  687). 
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tradition,  the  suggestion  preoented  itself  with  renewed  forcé.  At 
the  oouncil  of  Oonstance  Cardinal  Zabarella  did  not  hesitate  to  sug- 
gest  that  if  the  ooncubinary  practices  of  the  clergj  could  not  be 
Buppressed  it  would  be  better  to  concede  to  them  the  privüege  of 
marriage,^  and  shortly  after  the  failure  of  the  council  to  effect  a 
reform  had  became  apparent,  Guillaiime  Saígnet  wrote  a  tract  en- 
titled  ^^Lamentatio  ob  Gselibatiim  Sacerdotom"  in  which  he  attacked 
the  existíng  system,  and  called  forth  a  rejoinder  firom  Gerson.  When 
the  council  of  Bfile  vaa  eamestly  engaged  in  the  endeavor  to  restore 
forgotten  discipline,  the  Emperor  Sigismund  laid  brfore  it  a  formula 
of  reformation  which  embraced  the  restoration  of  marriage  to  the 
clergy.  His  orator  drew  a  fearful  picture  of  the  evils  caused  bj  the 
rule  of  celibacy — eyils  acknovledged  bj  every  one  in  the  assembly 
— and  urged  that  as  it  had  produced  more  ínjury  than  benefit,  the 
wiser  course  would  be  to  foUow  the  example  of  the  Greek  church.' 
A  majoríty  of  the  council  assented  to  the  principie,  but  shrank  fi-om 
the  bold  step  of  adopting  it.  Eugenius  IV.  had  just  been  forced  to 
acknowledge  the  legitimacy  of  the  body  as  an  oecumenic  council;  the 
strife  with  the  papacy  might  again  break  forth  at  anj  moment,  and 
it  was  not  politic  to  venturo  on  innovations  too  audacious.  The  con- 
servatives,  therefore,  skilfully  eluded  the  question  by  postponing  it 
to  a  more  favorable  time,  and  the  postponement  was  &tal. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  members  of  the  council,  Cardinal 
Nicholas  Tudeschi,  sumamed  Fanormitanus,  whose  preeminence  as 
an  expounder  of  the  canon  law  won  for  him  the  tides  of  '^  Canonis- 
tarum  Princeps"  and  ^^  Lucerna  Juris,"  declared  that  the  celibacy  of 
the  clergy  was  not  essential  to  ordination  or  enjoined  by  divine  law ; 
and  he  records  his  unhesitating  opinión  that  the  question  should  be 
left  to  the  option  of  the  individual — those  who  had  resolution  to  pre- 
serve their  purity  being  the  most  worthy,  while  those  who  had  not 
would  be  spared  Úie  guilt  which  disgraced  them.*  So  JSneas  Sylvius, 
who  as  Pius  n.  fiUed  the  pontifical  throne  from  1458  to  1464,  and 
who  knew  by  experíence  how  easy  it  was  to  yield  to  the  temptations 


1  Caid.  Zabarell»  Capit.  Agend.  in 
CoDcil.  Constant.  cap.  zil.  (Yon  der 
Hardt  T.  I.  P.  ix.  p.  626). 

>  Zacearía,  Nuoya  Giiutiflcas.  pp. 
121-2.— Milman,  Latín  Christ  Book 
XIII.  chap.  12. 

'  Not  having  the  works  of  Tudeschi 
to  refer  to,  I  give  his  remarks  as  quoted 
by  Villadiego  (Fuero  Juzgo,  p.  177, 


No.  86)  from  Gloss.  in  cap.  olim,  de 
cleríc.  conjug. — "Quod  deberet  eocle- 
sia  faceré  sicut  bonus  medicus,  ut  si 
medicina,  ezperíentia  docente,  potius 
officit  quam  prodit,  eam'  tollat;  sic 
eorum  Toluntati  relinqueretur,  ita  ut 
sacerdos  oui  abstinere  noluisset,  possct 
uzorem  aucere,  cum  quotidie  illicito 
ooitu  maculentur." 
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of  the  flesh,  is  reported  to  haye  said  that  marríage  had  been  denied 
to  príests  for  good  and  snfficient  reasons,  bnt  that  still  stronger  ones 
now  reqnired  its  restoration.^  Indeed,  when  argoing  before  the 
Oooncil  of  Bfile  in  &vor  of  the  election  of  Amedeus  of  Savoj  to  the 
papacy,  he  had  not  scrapled  to  declare  that  a  married  príesthood 
irould  be  the  Balration  of  rnany  who  were  daxnned  in  oelibacy.' 
And  we  haye  already  seen  that  Engenius  lY»,  in  1441,  and  Alex- 
andei*  VI.,  in  1496,  granted  permission  of  marriage  to  seyeral 
military  orden,  afl  the  onlj  mode  of  remoying  the  scandalous  license 
preyaUing  among  them. 

This  qnestion  of  the  power  of  the  pope  to  dispense  with  the 
necessitj  of  celibacy  seems  to  haye  attracted  some  attention  about 
this  period.  In  1505,  Geoffroy  Bonssard,  afterwards  Chancellor  of 
the  Uniyersity  of  París,  pnbli^ed  a  tract  wherein  he  argued  that 
priestly  continence  was  simply  a  human  and  not  a  diyine  ordinance, 
and  that  the  pope  was  fblly  empowered  to  relax  the  míe  in  special 
cases,  thoQgh  he  conld  not  abolish  wholly  an  institntion  of  snch  long 
continnance  which  had  receiyed  the  assent  of  so  many  holy  fiithers 
and  general  conncils.  At  the  same  time,  one  of  his  argoments  in 
&yor  of  its  enforcement  shows  how  little  respect  was  left  in  the  minds 
of  all  thinking  men  for  the  claims  of  the  church  to  yeneration.  He 
quotes  Bonayentara  to  the  effect  that  if  bishops  and  archbishops  had 
license  to  marry  th^  woold  rob  the  church  of  all  its  property,  and 
none  would  be  left  for  the  poor,  for,  he  adds,  ^^since  ahready  they 
seize  the  goods  of  the  church  for  the  benefit  of  distant  relatiyes,  what 
would  they  not  do  if  they  had  legitímate  children  of  their  own?  "' 


When  the  adyantagee  and  the  necessity  of  celibacy  thus  were 
doubted  by  the  higheet  authoríties  in  the  church,  it  is  no  wonder  if 
those  who  were  disposed  to  questíon  the  traditions  of  the  past  were 
led  to  reject  it  altogether.  In  1479  John  Burckhardt,  of  Oberwesel, 
gradúate  of  Tubingen,  and  Doctor  of  Theology,  in  his  capadty  of 
preacher  at  Worms,  openly  disseminated  doctrines  which  differed  in 
the  main  but  little  finom  those  of  Wickliffe  and  Huss.  He  denied 
the  authoríty  of  popes,  oouncils,  and  the  &thers  of  the  church  to 
regúlate  matters  either  of  fiuth  or  discipline.     The  Scrípture  was  the 


^  SaceidotibuB  magna lationeBublataB 
nuptias,  m^ori  restituendas  TÍderi. — 
Platina  in  V  it  Pii  II. 


*  Mnem  Sylvii  de  Conoil.  Basil.  Lib. 


n. 


*  De  Oontinentia  Saceidotum,  Nümb. 
1610,  Piop.  6,  7. 
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only  standard,  and  no  one  had  a  right  to  interpret  it  for  bis  brethren. 
The  received  observancee  of  religión,  prajers,  üñiñ^  indulgences, 
Trere  all  swept  away,  and  universal  liberty  of  oonscienoe  prodaimed 
to  all.  Of  course,  sacerdotal  celibacj  shared  the  same  fate,  as  a 
superstitious  observanoe,  contríved  by  papal  ingennity  in  opposition 
to  evangélica!  simplicity.^  Thus  bis  intrepid  logic  far  outstripped 
the  views  of  his  predecessors,  and  Luther  afterwards  acknowle<%ed 
the  similarity  between  his  teacbings  and  those  of  John  of  Oberwesel. 
Yet  he  had  not  the  spirit  of  martyrdom,  and  the  Inqoisition  speedily 
forced  him  to  a  recantation,  which  was  of  little  avail,  for  he  soon 
after  períshed  miserably  in  the  dongeon  in  which  he  had  been  thrust.' 
Still  more  remarkable  as  an  indication  of  the  growing  spirit  of  in- 
dependencewas  an  event  which  in  July,  1485,  disturbed  the  stagna- 
tion  of  the  centre  of  theological  orthodoxy — ^the  Sorbonne.  A 
oertain  Jean  Laillier,  priest  and  licentiate  in  theology,  aspiring  to 
the  doctórate,  prepared  his  thesis  or  ^^  Sorbonique,"  in  which  he 
broached  varions  propositions  savoring  strongly  of  extreme  Lollardry • 
He  denied  the  supremacy  of  the  pope,  and  indeed  rednced  the 
hierarchy  to  the  level  of  simple  priesthood ;  he  rejected  confession, 
absolution,  and  indulgences;  he  refused  to  acknowledge  the  authority 
of  tradition  and  legends,  and  insisted  that  the  fasts  enjoined  by  the 
chorch  had  no  daim  to  observance.  Celibacy  was  not  likdy  to 
escape  so  audacious  an  inqoirer,  and  accordingly,  among  his  posta* 
lates  were  three,  dedaring  that  a  priest  dandestinely  married 
reqnired  no  penitence;  that  the  Eastem  dergy  committed  no  sin  in 
marrying,  ñor  would  the  priests  of  the  Western  church,  if  they  were 
to  follow  the  example ;  and  that  celibacy  originated  in  1073,  in  the 
decretáis  of  Gregory  VII.,  whose  power  to  introduce  the  rule  he 
more  than  questioned.  The  Sorbonne,  as  might  be  anticipated, 
refiísed  the  doctórate  to  so  rank  a  heretic,  and  Laillier  had  the  bold- 
ness  not  only  to  preach  his  doctrines  publidy,  but  even  to  appeal  to 
the  Parlement  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  his  admission  to  the 
Sorbonne.  The  Parlement  referred  the  matter  to  the  Bishop  of 
Paris  and  to  the  Inquisitor;  Laillier 's  andadty  fidled  him,  and  he 
agreed  to  recant.'  In  Poland,  too,  there  were  symptoms  of  similar 
revolt  against  the  established  ordinances  of  the  church,  as  shown 


1  Trithem.  Chron.  Hirsaug.  ann.  1479. 
*  Serraríi  Hist.  Rer.  Mogunt.  Lib.  I.  c.  84. 
»  Pleuiy,  Hist.  Eccles.  Liv.  cxvi.  No.  80-88. 
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in  a  book  published  at  Cracow  in  1504,  ''De  Matrimonia  Sacer- 
dotum."^ 


The  oorruption  of  the  church  establishment,  in  &ct,  had  reached 
a  point  which  the  dawning  enlightenment  of  the  age  coold  not  much 
longer  endure.  The  power  which  had  been  intrusted  to  it,  when  it 
was  the  only  representatiye  of  culture  and  progresa,  had  been  devoted 
to  selfish  purposes,  and  had  beoome  the  instrument  of  unmitigated 
oppression  in  all  the  details  of  dailj  Ufe.  The  immunity  which  had 
been  necessary  to  its  existence  through  centuries  of  anarchj  had 
become  the  shield  of  unimaginable  yices.  The  wealth,  so  freelj 
layished  upon  it  bj  the  veneration  of  Ghristendom,  was  wasted  in 
the  yilest  excesses.  All  efforts  at  reformation  from  within  had  &iled; 
all  attempts  at  reformation  from  without  had  been  successfullj 
crushed  and  stemlj  punished.  Intoxicated  with  centuries  of  domin- 
ation,  the  muttered  thunders  of  growing  popular  discontent  were 
unheeded,  and  its  claims  to  spirítual  and  temporal  authoritj  were 
asserted  with  increasing  vehemence,  while  its  corruptions  were  daily 
displayed  before  the  people  with  more  careless  cynicism.  There 
appeared  to  be  no  desire  on  the  part  of  the  great  bodj  of  the  dergy 
to  make  even  a  pretence  of  the  virtue  and  piety  on  which  were 
based  their  claims  for  reverence,  while  the  laity  were  daily  growing 
less  reverent,  were  riaing  in  intelligence,  and  were  becoming  more 
inclined  to  question  where  their  fathers  had  been  content  to  belieye. 
Such  a  complication  could  have  but  one  result. 

^  Krasniski,  Reformation  in  Poland,  I.  110. 


XXV. 
THE  REFORMATION  IN  GERMANY. 


Thb  opening  of  the  sixteenth  century  witnessed  an  ominous 
breaking  down  of  the  landmarks  of  thought.  The  revival  of  letters, 
which  was  faet  rendering  leaming  the  príyflege  of  all  men  in  place 
of  the  special  province  of  the  legal  and  clerical  professions;  the  dis- 
covery  of  America,  which  destroyed  reverence  for  primaeval  tradition, 
and  accustomed  men's  minds  to  the  idea  that  starding  novelties 
might  yet  be  tniths;  the  invention  of  printing,  which  placed  within 
the  reach  of  all  inquirers  who  had  a  tincture  of  education  the  sacred 
writings  for  investigation  and  interpretation  and  enabled  the  thinker 
and  the  innovator  at  once  to  command  an  audience  and  disseminate 
his  yiews  in  remote  regions;  the  European  wars,  commencing  with 
the  Neapolitan  oonquest  of  Charles  VIII.,  which  brought  the  nations 
ínto  closer  contact  with  each  other,  and  carríed  the  seeds  of  cultnre, 
civilizatíon,  and  unbelief  from  Italy  to  the  farthest  Thule;  all  these 
canses,  with  others  less  notable,  had  been  silently  but  effectaally 
wearing  ont  the  remnants  of  that  pious  and  unquestioning  veneration 
whidí  for  ages  had  lain  like  a  spell  on  the  human  mind. 

In  this  bustling  movement  of  politics  and  commerce,  arts  and 
arms,  science  and  letters,  religión  could  not  expect  to  escape  the 
spirít  of  universal  inquiry.  Even  before  opinión  had  advanced  üx 
enough  to  justify  examination  into  doctrinal  points  and  dogmas,  there 
was  a  general  readiness  to  regard  the  shortcomings  of  sacerdotalism, 
in  the  administration  oí  its  sacred  trust,  with  a  freedom  of  criticism 
which  could  not  long  faU  to  destroy  the  respect  for  claims  of  irrefrag- 
able authority.  John  of  England  and  the  Emperor  Otho  might 
gratify  individual  spite,  in  the  intoxication  of  anticipated  triumph, 
by  insidtingly  defying  the  sacerdotal  power.  Philipp^l^Bel,  a  man 
ar  in  advance  of  his  age,  might  reduce  the  papacy  to  temporary 
subjection  by  means  of  rare  instruments  such  as  Guillaume  de 
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Nogaret.  Philippe  de  Yalois,  with  the  aid  of  his  civil  lairyers, 
might  essay  to  limit  the  eztent  of  ecclesiafitical  jurisdiction.  Wick- 
liffe,  and  Huss,  and  Savonarola  might  raise  the  standard  of  opposi- 
tion  to  papal  usorpation — ^but  these  were  sporadic  instances  of 
rebellion,  reBoltíng  either  firom  the  selfish  ambition  of  rulers  or  the 
fanatical  enthosiasm  of  individuáis,  unsnpported  by  the  concorrent 
opinión  of  the  masses  of  the  people,  and  their  permanent  resolts 
if  ere  rather  remote  than  direct.  At  the  period  to  which  we  have 
arrived,  however,  the  disposition  to  criticise  the  abuses  of  the  eccle- 
siastical  system,  to  note  its  shortcomings,  and  to  apply  remedial 
measures  was  general,  and  savored  little  of  the  respect  which  an 
infallible  church  had  for  so  many  centuríes  inculcated  as  one  of  the 
first  of  Christian  duties.  Its  past  services  were  forgotten  in  present 
wrongs.  Its  pretensions  had,  at  one  time,  enabled  it  to  be  the  pro- 
tector of  the  feeble,  and  the  solé  defence  of  the  helpless ;  but  that 
time  had  passed.  Settled  institutions  were  &st  replacing  anarchy 
throughout  Europe,  and  its  all-pervading  authority  would  no  longer 
have  been  in  place,  even  if  exercised  for  the  common  benefit.  When 
it  was  notorious,  however,  that  the  powers  and  immunities  claimed 
by  the  church  were  everywhere  employed  for  the  vilest  ends,  their 
anachronism  became  too  palpable,  and  their  destruction  was  only  a 
question  of  time. 

Signs  of  the  coming  storm  were  not  wanting.  In  1510  a  series 
of  complaints  against  the  tyranny  and  eztortion  of  Rome  was  sol- 
emnly  presented  to  the  emperor.  The  Germán  churches,  it  was 
aflserted,  were  confided  by  the  successors  of  St.  Peter  to  the  care  of 
those  who  were  better  fitted  to  be  keepers  of  mules  than  pastors  of 
men,  and  the  pope  was  significantly  told  that  he  should  act  more 
tenderly  and  kindly  to  his  children  of  Teutonic  race,  lest  there 
might  arise  a  persecution  against  the  príesthood,  or  a  general  defec- 
tion  from  the  Holy  See,  after  the  manner  of  the  Hussites.^  The 
emperor  was  wamed,  in  his  efibrts  to  obtain  the  desired  reform,  not 
to  incur  the  censures  and  enmity  of  the  pope,  in  terms  which  show 
that  only  the  political  effects  of  ezcommunication  were  dreaded,  and 
that  its  spirítual  thunders  had  lost  their  terrors.  He  was  further 
cautioned  against  the  prelatee  in  general,  and  the  mendicant  friars 


^  Gravamína  Germán.  Nationis,  No. 
vil. — Remed.  contra  Grayamina  (Fre- 
her.  et  Strav.  II.  677-8). 


In  the  pieviouB  centuiy  some  remon- 
strances  againat  gríevances  had  been 
uttered,  but  in  a  very  difTerent  tone 
from  this. 
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in  particular,  in  a  manner  denoting  how  little  reverenoe  was  leíl  for 
them  in  the  popidar  mind,  and  how  thoroughlj  the  whole  eoclesi- 
astical  system  had  become  a  barden  and  reproach,  a  thing  of  the 
past,  an  ezcrescenoe  on  society,  and  no  longer  an  integral  part  of 
every  man's  life,  and  the  great  motive  power  of  Christendom.^ 

It  was  evident  that  the  age  was  rapidly  outstripping  the  church, 
and  that  the  latter,  to  maintain  its  influence  and  position,  must  con» 
form  to  the  necessities  of  progress  and  enlightenment.  On  previoos 
occasions  it  had  done  so,  and  had,  with  marvellous  tact  and  readi- 
ness,  adapted  itself  to  the  ezigencies  of  the  situation  in  the  long 
series  of  vicissitudes  which  had  ended  by  placing  it  supremo  over 
Europe.  But  centuries  of  almost  uninterrupted  prosperity  had 
hardened  it.  The  corruption  which  attends  upon  wealth  had  ren- 
dered  wealth  a  necessity,  and  that  wealth  could  only  be  had  by  per- 
petuating  and  increasing  the  abuses  which  caused  ominous  murmura 
of  discontent  in  those  nations  not  fortúnate  enough  to  be  defended 
by  Goncordats  or  Pragmatic  Sanctions.  The  church  had  lost  its 
suppleness,  and  was  immovable.  A  reform  such  as  was  demanded, 
while  increasing  its  influence  over  the  souls  of  men,  would  have 
deprived  it  of  control  over  their  purses;  reform  meant  poverty. 
The  sumter-mule  loaded  with  gold,  wrung  from  the  humble  pittance 
of  the  Westphalian  peasant,  under  pretezt  of  prosecuting  the  war 
against  the  infidel,  would  no  longer  cross  the  Alps  to  stimulate  with 
its  treasure  the  mighty  genius  of  Michael  Angelo,  or  the  &scinating 
tenderness  of  Baphael;  to  provide  prinoely  revenues  for  the  bastarda 
of  a  pope,  or  to  pay  mercenaries  who  were  to  win  them  cities  and 
lordships ;  to  £11  the  antechamber  of  a  cardinal  with  parásitos,  and 
to  deck  his  mistresses  with  the  silks  and  jewels  of  Ind;  to  feed  needy 
men  of  letters  and  scurrilous  poets ;  to  soothe  the  itching  palms  of 
the  Rota,  and  to  enable  all  Bome  to  live  on  the  tribute  so  cunningly 
ezacted  of  the  barbarian.'    The  wretched  ending  of  the  council  of 


1  Avisamenta  ad  Csesar.  Majest. 
(Ibid.  p.  680). 

*  When  Diether  was  elected  Arch- 
bishop  of  Mainz,  in  1459,  his  envojB 
Bent  to  obtain  his  conflrmation  from 
Pius  II.  were  stupefied  with  a  demand 
for  20,606  floríns — more  than  double  the 
amount  of  annates  previouslj^  asseesed 
on  the  see.  He  refused  to  yield  to  the 
demand,  but  bv  a  little  sfaarp  practice 
between  the  Apostolic  Chamber  and 


the  Eoman  bankeis  he  became  en- 
tangled,  and  on  his  penistent  reíiisal 
he  was  prosecuted  for  the  amount,  de- 
posed  hy  the  pope,  and  Adolph  of  Nas- 
sau appointed  in  his  place,  leading  to  a 
bloody  war  and  the  aevastation  of  city 
and  territory. — Appell.  Dom.  Djtheri 
(Senckenbov.  Selecta  Juris  T.  IV.  p. 
¿98).— Gf.  Helwich  de  Dissidio  Mogun- 
tino  (Ker.  Mofuntiac.  Script.  T.  II.). 
This  is  probably  the  fraud  alluded  to 
by  the  Diet  of  1510,  where  it  was  oon^ 
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B&le  rendered  any  intemal  refbrmation  impossible  wUch  did  not 
derive  its  initíative  and  inspiratíon  from  Borne,  ajs  waa  shown  by  the 
&iliire  of  the  oouncil  of  Pisa.  In  Borne,  it  wonld  haye  required 
the  energy  of  Hildebrand,  the  stem  self-relianoe  of  Innocent,  the 
unworldlj  ascetícism  of  Gelestin  oombined,  to  even  essay  a  refonn 
which  threatened  destruction  so  complete  to  all  the  interests  accamu- 
lated  by  sacerdotalism  aroimd  the  Etemal  City.  Leo  X.  was  neither 
Hildebiand,  ñor  Innocent,  ñor  Gelestin.  With  his  yolnptuoos  nature, 
elegant  culture,  and  easy  temper,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  &iled  to 
read  aright  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  that  he  did  not  eyen  recog- 
nize  the  neoessity  which  should  impose  upon  him  a  task  so  ntterly 
beyond  his  poirers.  The  fifth  council  of  Lateran  had  no  practical 
result.  Blindly  he  plunged  on ;  money  must  be  had  at  any  cost, 
nntil  the  salvation  mongering  of  Tetzel,  little  if  any  worse  than  that 
of  his  predecessors,  cotdd  no  longer  bear  the  critical  spirit  of  the 
age,  and  Teutonic  insubordination  at  length  foond  a  mouth-piece  in 
the  Monk  of  Wittenberg. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  credit  Luther  with  the  Beformation. 
His  bold  spirit  and  masculine  character  gaye  to  him  the  firont  place, 
and  drew  around  him  the  less  daring  minds  who  were  glad  to  haye 
a  leader  to  whom  to  refer  their  doubts,  and  on  whom  their  responsi- 
bility  might  partly  rest;  yet  Luther  was  but  the  exponent  of  a  public 
sentiment  which  had  long  been  gaining  strength,  and  which  in  any 
case  would  not  haye  lacked  expression.  In  that  great  moyement  of 
the  human  mind  he  was  not  the  cause,  but  the  instrument.    Had  his 


plaíned  that  the  annates  of  the  see  of 
Mainz  were  raised  firom  10,000  floríns 
to  25,000 ;  and  this  latter  8um  was  ex- 
acted  Beven  times  in  one  generation, 
resulting  in  tazation  on  the  peasantry 
80  severe  that  an  insurrection  against 
the  dergy  was  threatened. — Bemed. 
contra  Gravam.  (Freher.  et  StniT.  II. 
678). 

In  the  complaint  made  to  Adrián 
VI.,  in  1528,  hy  the  Biet  of  Númheig, 
it  is  asserted  that  three  generáis  of  the 
mendicant  orders  at  Borne  had  ptir- 
chased  the  cardinalate  with  gold  wrunj^ 
from  Germany.  —  Gravam.  Nationis 
Germán,  cap.  Ixxiii. — ap.  Le  Plat, 
Monument.  Concil.  Trídent.  II.  208. 

The  general  popular  opinión  of  the 
Boman  court  is  manifested  in  the  Epis- 
tol»  Ohscurorum  Yirorum,  when  spcAk- 
ing  of  the  quarrel  hetween  Keuchlin 
and  the  theologians,  which  had  heen 


carríed  beforethe  papal  tribunal — "Si 
Papa  est  pro  theologi,  tune  non  tímeo ; 
etiam  auaiyi  ah  uno  notabili  viro,  qui 
est  officialis  curín,  qui  dlxit.  Quid 
nobis  hic  cum  literís?  Si  Beucnlin 
habet  pecuniam,  mittat  huc:  quia  in 
curia  oportet  babero  pecunias,  alias 
nihil  potest  expediré.'' 

That  this  estímate  of  the  paiml  curia 
was  shared  by  the  orthodox  is  shown 
in  the  st^  told  of  Pierro  Danés, 
Bishop  of  Y  aur,  who  in  1545  was  sent 
as  ambassador  by  Francia  I.  to  the 
Council  of  Trent.  In  debate  a  French 
theologian  was  inyeighine  against  the 
corruptions  of  the  Bota,  when  an  Italian 
ecclesiastic  sneeringly  cried  out,  "  Gal- 
lus  cantaf  Danés  promptly  rejoined, 
<*  Utinam  illo  gallicinio  Petrus  ad  resi- 

fiscentiam  et  fletum   excitetur." — Le 
lat,  Monument.  Goncil.  Tridentyil. 
224. 
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great  opponent  Erasmus  enjoyed  the  physical  vigor  and  practical 
boldnesB  of  Luther,  he  woold  haye  been  handed  doim  as  the  hereai- 
arch  of  the  sixteenth  centory.^  He,  too,  had  borne  his  foU  share 
in  preparing  the  minds  of  men  for  what  was  to  come.  The  whole 
stnictore  of  sacerdotaÜBm  felt  the  blows  of  his  irreyerential  spirit, 
which  boldly  declared  that  the  Scriptores  alone  oontained  what  was 
necessaiy  to  salvation.'  Theological  sabtletiee  and  priestlj  obsery- 
ances  ^ere  alike  useleas  or  worse  than  oseless.  For  the  liying,  it 
was  idle  to  attend  mass ;  for  the  dead,  it  was  folly  to  look  to  such  a 
means  for  eztrication  from  purgatory.'  The  oonfessionál  was  to  be 
visited  only  as  a  formal  prerequisite  to  partaking  the  Eucharist;^ 
pilgrimages  and  the  yeneration  of  relies  were  ridicoled  with  a  reck- 
less  freedom  which  showed  that  the  adyance  of  enlightenment  had 
ntterl j  destroyed  the  reyerence  of  the  past'  Nothing,  indeed,  can 
giye  ns  a  more  thorough  conyiction  of  the  readiness  of  the  public  to 
welcome  a  radical  chango  than  the  wealth  of  indignant  bittemess 
which  Erasmus,  himself  a  canon  regalar  and  a  priest,  heaps  npon  all 
orders  of  the  chorch,  and  the  immense  applanse  which  eyerywhere 
greeted  his  attacks.  His  sarcastic  humor,  his  biting  satire,  his  ex* 
quisite  ridicule,  nowhere  find  a  more  congenial  subject  than  the 
yices  of  the  monks,  the  priests,  the  prelates,  the  cardinals,  and  eyen 
of  the  pope  himself,  until  eyen  Luther,  as  late  as  1517,  feels  con- 


1  The  Epist.  Obscur.  Viror.  probably 
reflects  the  general  Bentiment  of  the 
ooDflervativeB  of  the  time  in  denouno- 
ing  Erasmus  and  the  leamed  wits  as 
heretics.  "Quia  Juvenes  volunt  se 
aBquiparare  senibus,  et  discipuli  magis- 
tns,  et  jurist»  theologis,  et  eet  ma^a 
conñisio,  et  surgunt  multi  hseretici  et 

Sieudochristiani,  lohann.  Beuchlin, 
rasmus  Roterodamus :  Bilibaldus 
nescio  quÍB,  et  Ulricus  Huttenus,  Her- 
mannus  Buschius,  Jacobus  Wimphe- 
lingus,  qui  scripsit  contra  Augusti- 
nenses,  et  Sebastianus  Brandt,  qui 
scripsit  contra  prndicatores,  etc." 

So,  at  a  later  date,  after  Luther  had 
arísen,  the  "  Conciliabulum  Theoloró- 
tarum''  classes  them  together  "Haoeo 
etiam  ego  unum  spiritum  familiarem; 
illum  ego  voló  mittere  ad  Lutherum  et 
Erasmum  de  nocte  in  lectum,  ut  eos 
tribulet  et  vexet." 

>  Erasmi  Colloq.  Confabulatio  Fia. 

*  Ibid.  See  also  the  Encomium 
Hori». — '*  Nam  quid  dicam  de  lis  qui 
sibi    flctis    scelerum   oondonationibus 


suavissime  blandiuntur,  ac  purgatoríl 
spatia  yeluti  clepsydris  metiuntur,  sé- 
cula, annos,  menses,  dies,  horas,  tan- 
quam  e  tabula  mathematica  citra  uUum 
enorem  dimentientes  ?" 

*  Confabulatio  Fia  (CoUoquia). 

*  Bpeaking  of  the  Yirgin's  milk  and 
the  countleas  relies  of  the  croas  evetr- 
where  exposed  to  the  adoration  of  the 
pious,  he  exclaims,  <*0  matrem  filio 
simillimam  1  ille  nobis  tantum  sangui- 
nis  reliquit  in  tenis ;  hsc  tantum  lactis 
quantum  vix  credibile  est  esse  posse  uni 
mulieri  unipana,  etiamsi  nihil  bibiaset 
iníietns  ....  ídem  caussantur  de  cruce 
Domini,  quao  privatum  ac  publioe  tot 
locis  ostenditur,  ut  si  ñtigmenta  con- 
ferantur  in  unum,  navis  onerari»  jus- 
tum  onus  viderí  possint;  et  tamen 
totam  crucem  suam  bajulavit  Domi- 
nus" — to  which  he  makes  a  pious 
interlocutor  reply,  '«Novum  fortasse 
dici  possit;  mirum  nequáquam,  quum 
Dommus,  qui  hado  auget  pro  suo  arbi- 
trio, sit  omnipotens.'' — Colloq.  Pere- 
grinat.  Beligionis. 
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Btramed  to  deplore  that  the  evils  wliich  aflUcted  the  chorch  shonld 
be  thns  ezposed  to  derísion.^  It  aSbrds  a  curióos  illustration  of  the 
times  to  read  those  writings  which  a  century  earlier  would  have  con- 
fiigned  him  to  the  dungeon  or  the  stake»  and  to  reflect  that  he  was 
not  only  the  admiratíon  of  both  the  leamed  and  the  nilgar  of  Europe, 
but  also  the  petted  protege  of  king  and  kaisar^  the  correspondent  of 
popes,  and  finally  the  champion  of  the  system  which  he  had  so  mth- 
lessly  reyiled,  and  which  he  never  ceased  to  deplore.'  The  eztra- 
ordinary  &yor  with  which  his  works  were  received  by  all  classes 
shows  how  fiílly  he  was  jostified  in  the  indignation  which  he  so  un- 
sparingly  lavished  on  clerical  abuses,  and  how  eagerly  the  public 
appreciated  one  who  could  so  well  express  that  which  was  felt  by  all. 
Equally  significant  was  the  popularity  of  the  ^^  Epistol»  Obscurorum 
Yirorum/'  in  which  the  leamed  wits  of  the  new  school  poured  forth 
upon  the  clergy  a  broad  and  homely  ridiculo  which  exactly  suited 
the  taste  of  the  age;'  while  Gomelius  Agrippa  more  than  rivalled 


1  Supplement  Epist  M.  Lutherí, 
No.  IL(Hal©,  1708). 

«  The  popular  view  of  the  priesthood 
is  well  summed  up  by  EraBmuB  In  the 
foUowing  dialogue:  <*Oogle8,  Our 
mavÍB  sacerdotium  quam  uxorem? — 
Famphagüs,  Quia  mihi  placet  otium. 
Arridet  Epicúrea  vita. — Go.  At  mea 
sententia  suavius  Tivunt,  quibus  est 
lepida  puella  domi,  quam  complectan- 
tur,  quoties  libet. — Pam.  Sea  adde, 
nonnunquam  quum  non  libet.  Amo 
Yoluptatem  perpetuam.  Qui  ducit 
uxorem,  tmo  mense  felix  est:  oui  oon- 
tingit  optimum  sacerdotium,  in  om- 
nem  usque  vitam  fruitur  gaudio. — 
Co.  Sed  tristiB  est  solitudo,  adeo  ut 
neo  Adam  suayiter  yicturuB  ñierit  in 
Paradiso  nisi  deus  lili  adjunxisset 
Svam. — ^Pam.  Non  deerit  Eva  cui  sit 
opulentum  sacerdotium,"  etc. — Erasmi 
Oolloq.  de  Gaptandis  Sacerdotiis. 

It  18,  however,  perhaps,  in  the  *'  En- 
oomium  Morise"  that  he  gives  ñiUest 
rein  to  his  bitter  satire.  His  own  sad 
experience  of  conventual  life  gave 
him  special  opportunity  of  declaiming 
«gainst  the  monks  "qui  se  vulgo  religi- 
osos ac  monachos  appellant,  utroque 
fiilsissimo  coniomine,  quum  et  bona 
pars  istorum  longissime  absit  a  reli^- 
one,  et  nulli  maeis  ómnibus  locis  sint 
obvii."  Their  haoit,  their  observances, 
their  discipline,  their  ignorance,  idle- 
ness,  vices,  are  recounted  at  great 
length  and  with   the   most   stinging 


ridicule,  and  he  makes  FoUy  dismiss 
them  with  the  contemptuous  valedic- 
tion,  "  Yerum  ego  istos  histriones,  tam 
ingratos  beneficiorum  meorum  dissimu- 
latores  quam  improbos  simulatores  pie- 
tatis  libenter  relinquo."  The  secular 
priesthood,  the  bishops,  and  even  the 
pope  himself,  are  treated  with  litüe 
more  respect,  and  every  class  of  the 
ecclesiastical  body  is  stigmatized  as 
endeavoring  to  tiírust  upon  others  the 
care  of  the  flock  and  industrious  only 
in  shearing  the  sheep. 

The  **£ncomium  Morí»"  had  an 
immediate  and  immense  suocess. 
Kumberless  editíons  were  required  to 
suppl^  the  avidity  of  the  learned, 
ana  it  was  immediately  translated 
into  almost  eveiy  language  of  Europe 
for  the  benefit  of  the  unleamed.  It 
appeared  in  1609;  the  GoUoquies  in 
1516. — When  these  works  had  pro- 
duced  their  result,  their  dangerous 
tendendes  were  disoovered,  and  they 
enjoyed  the  honor  of  being  included 
in  the  first  Index  Expurffatoríus  (App. 
GonciL  Trident).  Cardinal  GaraJa, 
indeed,  in  1588,  nad  uiged  upon  Paul 
III.  the  propriety  of  excluding  the 
GoUoquies  from  use  in  schools  as  a 
text-book  for  students.  —  Goncil.  de 
Emend.  Eccles.  (Le  Plat,  Monument. 
Goncil.  Trident.  II.  602). 

»  The  "  EpistoliB  Obscurorum  Viro- 
rum''  was  certainly  published  before 
1516,  probably  in  1515  (Ebert,  Bib- 
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Eraamus  in  the  wealth  of  yigorons  denundation  inth  ^hieh  he 
lashed  the  vices  of  all  the  orders  of  ecdesiastics,  from  the  pope  to 
the  béguine.^ 

Not  leas  indicatiye  of  the  dangeroos  state  of  opinión  waa  an 
address  delivered  in  the  Diet  held  at  Angsbnrg  in  1518,  when  the 
legates  of  Leo  X.  appealed  to  Gennany  for  a  tithe  to  assist  in  cany- 
ing  on  the  war  against  the  Turk.  The  orator  who  replied  to  them 
did  not  restrain  his  indignation  at  the  deplorable  condition  of  the 
church,  which  he  attributed  solely  to  the  worldly  ambition  of  the 
popes.  Since  they  had  united  temporal  with  spirituri  dominión — 
or,  rather,  since  they  had  állowed  temporal  interests  to  divert  them 
vholly  from  theirspiritual  dutiee — all  had  gone  amiss.  Christendom 
was  despoiled  from  without,  and  fiUed  with  tomult  within.  Región 
was  openly  contemned;  Christ  was  daily  bought  and  sold ;  the  sheep 
were  shom,  and  the  pastor  took  no  care  of  them.  He  did  not  even 
hesitate  to  charge,  with  emphasis  and  at  much  detail,  that  the  money 
extorted  from  Germany  under  pious  pretexts  was  squandered  in 
Italy  on  the  prívate  quarrels  and  for  the  aggrandizement  of  the 
papal  houses,  and  those  of  the  members  of  the  sacred  college.'  All 
other  nations  were  protected  from  papal  rapacity  and  tyranny  by 
formal  agreements.  Germany  alone  was  snrrendered  defenceless, 
and  not  only  were  her  bishops  plundered  but  even  the  smallest 
benéfico  conld  not  be  confirmed  without  the  recipient  ninning  the 
gaunüet  of  a  horde  of  officials  whose  exactions  forced  him  to  sell  the 
very  ftimiture  of  his  church.  As  the  rules  of  law  and  the  dictates  of 
justice  were  equally  disregarded,  the  popular  sentiment  was  becoming 
openly  hostile  to  tibe  church.'  A  state  of  feeling  which  dictated  and 
permitted  such  a  declaration  frt)m  the  supremo  representativo  body 
of  the  empire,  when  brought  into  coUision  with  the  pretensions  of 
the  Holy  See,  now  more  exaggerated  than  ever,  could  have  but  one 
result — ^Revolution. 


liog.  Dict.  8.  V.). — It  18  equally  seveie 
upon  tho  monks — **Tunc  Ule  dizit: 
e^o  distinguo  de  monachÍ8,  quia  ac- 
cipiuntur  tribus  modis.  Primo,  pro 
sanctU  et  utilibus,  sed  illi  Bunt  in 
ccbIo.  Secundo,  pro  nec  utilibuB  neo 
inutilibuB,  et  illi  8unt  picti  in  eccle- 
8ia.  Tertio  modo  pro  iili8  qui  adhuc 
vivunt,  et  illi  multis  nooent,  etiam 
non  Bunt  sancti,  quia  ita  Buperbi  Bunt 
eicut  unuB  ssecularium.  Et  ita  liben- 
ter  habent  pecunias  et  pulchras  mu- 
lieres/^  etc.    And  again,  "Ubi  enim 


diabolus  pervenire  vel  allquid  ef9cere 
non  potest,  ibi  semper  mittit  unam 
malam  antiquam  vetulam  vel  unum 
monachum.'' 

1  De  Yanitate  Scientiamm  cap.  Izi., 
Ixii.,  Iriv. 

'  Orat  in  Comit.  Augustan.  (Freher. 
et  Struv.  II.  702.) 

*  Bartholini  Oomment.  de  Comit. 
Augustens.  ann.  1618  (Senckenberg. 
Selecta  Juna  T.  IV.  pp.  66d-70). 


lüthsb's  hesitation. 
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With  all  this  license  Gennany  was  BtiU,  by  the  forcé  of  circum- 
stanoes,  lees  independent  of  the  papacy  than  any  other  Tramontane 
power.  What  was  going  on  elsewhere  in  Europe  may  be  guessed  firom 
the  humiliatmg  conditíons  exacted  in  1517  of  Silyester  Darius,  the 
papal  coUector,  on  his  assoming  the  functions  of  his  important  office 
in  England.  He  bound  himself  by  oath  not  to  ezecate  any  letters 
or  mandates  of  the  pope  injnrious  to  the  king,  the  kingdom,  or  the 
laws;  not  to  transmit  from  England  to  Rome,  without  a  special  royal 
license,  any  gold,  or  silver,  or  bilis  of  exchange;  not  to  leave  the 
kingdom  himself  without  a  special  license  under  the  great  seal ;  with 
other  less  notable  restrictions,  the  practical  effect  of  aU  being  to  place 
him  and  his  duties  wholly  under  the  control  of  the  king.^  The 
position  of  England  had  changed  since  the  days  of  Innocent  and 
John.  Had  the  dissensions  of  Germany  permitted  equal  progress, 
Luther  might  perhaps  have  only  been  Imown  as  an  obscufe  but 
learned  orthodox  doctor^  and  the  inevitable  revolt  of  half  of  Chris- 
tendom  have  been  poslponed  for  a  century. 


It  is  not  my  province  to  follow  in  detail  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
Reformation,  but  only  to  indicate  briefly  its  relations  with  sacerdo 
asceticism.  Luther,  at  first,  like  Wickliffe  and  Huss,  paid  n^ 
tion  to  the  subject.  In  fact,  when,  on  the  81st  of  Octol 
he  nailed  on  the  church  door  of  Wittenberg  his  celebral 
five  propositions,  nothing  was  further  &om  his  ezpectations  than  to 
créate  a  heresy,  a  schism,  or  even  a  general  reform  in  the  church. 
He  had  simply  in  view  to  vindicate  his  ideas  on  the  subject  of  justi- 
fication,  derived  from  St.  Augustin,  against  the  Thomist  doctrines 
which  had  been  ezaggerated  into  the  monstrous  abuses  of  Tetzel  and 
his  fellows.'  In  the  general  movement  of  the  human  mind  at  that 
period  so  much  had  been  said  that  was  inimical  to  the  received 
practices  of  the  church,  without  calling  forth  the  thunders  of  Rome, 
that  men  seemed  to  think  the  day  of  toleration  had  at  last  come. 


1  Bymer,  Fosdera  XIII.  686-7. 

'  Even  in  this,  Luther  was  hy  no 
means  the  fint.  Érasmus  had  ezposed 
the  wickednefls  of  the  system  with  ñilly 
as  much  fervor  in  the  **Encomium 
MorifB.'' — "Hic  mihi  puta  negotiator 
aliquis,  aut  miles,  aut  judex,  abjecto  ex 
tot  rapinis  único  nummulo,  universam 
vitflBLemam  semel  expuigatam  putat, 


totque  peijuria,  tot  libidines,  tot  eh* 
rietates,  tot  rixas,  tot  csedes,  tot  im- 
posturas, tot  perfidias,  tot  proditiones 
existimat  velut  ex  pacto  redimi,  et  ita 
redimi  ut  iam  lioeat  ad  novum  soelerum 
orbem  de  mtegro  reverti.'' — ^And  in  the 
"BpistolíB  Obscuporum  Vivorum"  the 
falseness  of  its  promises  was  unflinch- 
ingly  asserted. 


27 
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The  hierarchy  eat  serenelj  apon  their  thrones  and  in  the  oonfidence 
of  nnassailable  power  appeaxed  willing  to  allow  any  freedom  oí 
speculation  which  did  not  assail  their  temporal  priyUeges.  Yet  amid 
the  general  agitation  and  opposition  to  Rome  which  pervaded  society, 
it  wafl  impossible  for  a  bold  and  self-reliant  spirit  such  afl  Luther's 
not  to  adyance  step  by  step  in  a  career  of  which  the  ultimate  goal 
was  afl  little  foreseen  bj  himself  as  by  others.  Still  his  progresa  was 
wenderftdly  bIow.  Even  in  1519  he  still  considered  himself  within 
the  palé  of  the  church,  and  held  that  no  wrong  committed  by  her 
could  justify  a  separation  or  excuse  any  resistance  to  the  commands 
of  a  pope;^  and  in  the  same  year,  in  a  sermón  on  matrimony,  he 
alluded  not  nnfayorably  to  the  Ufe  of  yi^ginity.'  Eyents  soon  after 
forced  him  to  further  and  more  dangeroos  innoyations,  yet  when 
Leo  X.,  in  June,  1520,  issued  his  celebrated  bull,  ^^Ezsurge  Domine" 
to  cFush  the  rising  heresy,  in  the  forty-one  errors  enumerated  as 
taught  by  Luther,  there  is  no  allusion  to  any  doctrine  specially 
inimical  to  ascetic  celibac^.' 

This  condemnation,  followed  as  it  was  by  the  public  buming  of 
his  writings,  aroused  Luther  to  a  more  actiye  and  aggressiye  hostility 
than  he  had  preyiously  manifested,  In  his  book  '^  De  Gaptiyitate 
Babylonica  Ecclesise"  he  attacked  the  sacrament  of  ordination, 
denied  that  it  separated  the  priest  from  his  fellows,  and  ridiculed  the 
rule  concerñing  digami,  which  ezcluded  from  the  priesthood  a 
man  who  had  been  the  husband  of  any  but  a  yirgin,  while  another 
who  had  polluted  himself  with  six  hundred  concubines  was  eligible  to 
the  episcopate  or  papacy.*  Finally  on  Dec.  lOth,  1520,  he  pro- 
claimed  war  to  the  knife  by  buming  at  Wittenberg  the  books  of  the 
canon  law  and  justifying  this  act  by  a  manifestó  recapitulating  the 
damnable  doctrines  contained  in  them.  Among  these  he  enumeratea 
the  prohibition  of  sacerdotal  marriage,  as  the  origin  and  cause  of 
excessiye  yice  and  scandal.'  As  he  said  himself,  hitherto  he  had 
only  been  playing  at  controyersy  with  the  Pope,  but  this  was  the 
beginning  of  the  tragedy.*  Soon  after  this,  in  a  controyersy  with 
Ambrogio  Catarino,  he  stigmatized  the  rule  of  celibacy  as  angelical  in 


1  EankOi  Befonnation  in  Germany, 
B.  II.  chap.  8. 

s  Lutherí  Opp.  T.  I.  fol.  886a  (Jen»» 
1664). 

•  Mag.  Bull.  Boxnan.  £cL  1692,  I. 
614. 


*  De  Captiv.  Babylon.  Eccles.  (Lu- 
therí Opp.  Jen»,  1681,  II.  fol.  288a). 

^  Artic  et  Errores  Libb.  Jtir.  Canon. 
No.  18  (Lutheri  Opp.  Jen»,  1681,  II. 
fol.  818a). 

«  Ibid.  fol.  819*. 
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appearance,  but  devilish  in  reality^  and  invented  bj  Satán  as  a  fertile 
soiirce  of  ain  and  perdition.^ 

In  the  mightj  movement  which  was  agitating  men's  minds,  Lnther 
had  been  anticipated  in  this.  As  early  as  1518,  a  monk  of  Dantzic 
named  James  Knade,  abandoned  bis  order,  manied,  and  publicly 
preacbed  resistance  to  Borne.  It  is  evident  that  in  this  he  had  the 
support  of  the  people,  for  though  he  was  imprisoned  and  tríed  by  the 
ecclesiastical  authoríties,  the  onlj  pimishment  inflicted  on  him  was 
banishment.'  In  the  moltitade  of  other  qnestions  more  interesting 
to  the  immediate  dispntants  this  point  of  discipline  seems  to  have 
attracted  but  litde  attention  until  1521,  when  doring  Luther's 
enforoed  seclosion  in  Wartburg,  Bartholomew  Bemhardi,  pastor  of 
Kammerích,  near  Wittenberg,  put  the  heresiarch's  views  into  action 
in  the  most  practical  way  by  obtaining  the  consent  of  his  parish  and 
celebrating  his  nnptials  witib  all  due  solemnity.  Albert,  Archbishop 
of  Mainz  and  Magdeburg,  addressed  to  Frederic,  Elector  of  Saxony, 
a  demand  for  the  rendition  of  the  colprit,  which  that  pradent  patrón 
of  the  Reformation  skilfiílly  eluded,  and  Bemhardi  published  a  short 
defence  or  apology  in  which  he  denonnoed  the  rule  of  celibacy  as  a 
^^  friyolam  traditiunculam."  He  argaed  the  matter,  quoting  the  texts 
which  since  his  time  have  been  generüly  employed  in  support  of 
sacerdotal  marriage;  he  referred  to  Peter  and  Philip,  Spiridon  of 
Gyprus,  and  Hilary  of  Poitiers,  as  ezamples  of  married  bishops, 
quoted  the  story  of  Paphnutius,  and  relied  on  the  authority  of  tiie 
Greek  church.  This  apparently  did  not  satisfy  the  archbishop,  for 
Bemhardi  felt  obliged  to  address  a  second  apology  to  Frederic  of 
Saxony,  to  whom  he  appealed  for  protection  against  the  displeasure 
of  his  ecclesiastical  superiors.*  In  spite  of  molestation,  he  continued 
in  the  exercise  of  his  priesüy  íunctions  until  death.  Less  fortúnate 
were  his  immediate  imitators.  A  priest  of  Mansfeld  who  took  to 
himself  a  wife  was  thrown  into  prison  at  Halle  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Mainz,  and  Jacob  Siedeler,  pastor  of  Olashütten,  in  Misnia,  who 
was  guilty  of  the  same  crime,  perished  miserably  in  the  dungeon  of 
Stolpen,  to  which  he  was  committed  by  Duke  George  of  Saxony/ 

The  enthusiastic  Carlostadt,  relieved  for  the  time  firom  the  restraint 
of  Luther's  cooler  wisdom,  threw  himself  with  zeal  into  this  new 


1  IbicL  fol.  862a,  874a.  *  Krasizuki,  op.  oit.  1. 112-8. 

s  Lutheri  Qpp.  Jenie,  1681,  T.  II.  fol.  488,  440. 
*  Spalatin.  Annal.  ann.  1621. 
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moyement  of  reform,  and  lost  no  time  in  justifying  it  by  a  treatÍB6  in 
which  he  argued  strenuonsly  in  &vor  of  príesüy  marriage,  and  ener- 
getically  denounoed  the  monastíc  vows  as  idle  and  yain.  Luther, 
however,  in  bis  retreat,  seems  not  yet  prepared  to  take  any  yery 
decided  position.  In  a  letter  of  Jan.  ITth^  1522,  to  Wolfgang 
Fabricius  Capito,  one  of  the  officials  of  the  Archbisbop  of  Mainz,  he 
takes  the  latter  seyerely  to  task  with  respect  to  bis  action  in  a  case 
of  the  kind — ^probably  that  of  the  priest  of  Mansfeld  alluded  to 
aboye.  The  man  had  been  set  at  liberty,  bat  forced  to  sepárate  him- 
self  &om  bis  wife,  and  Capito  had  defended  bimself  on  the  ground 
that  the  woman  was  a  harlot.  Luther  asks  him  why  he  had  been  so 
eamest  with  a  single  strompet,  when  he  had  taken  no  action  with  so 
many  under  bis  jurisdiction  in  Halberstadt,  Mainz,  and  Magdebnrg, 
and  adds  that  when  the  priest  had  acknowledged  the  woman  as  bis 
wife  there  sbould  haye  been  notbing  fiírtber  done.  He  proceeds  to 
•say,  howeyer,  that  he  does  not  ask  for  the  fireedom  of  sacerdotal 
marriage,  and  that  he  is  not  prepared  to  take  any  general  position 
conceming  it,  except  that  it  is  lawfnl  under  Ood.^  Either  with  or 
without  bis  approbation,  howeyer,  bis  friends  lost  no  time  in  enforo- 
ing  the  new  dogma  which  tbey  proclaimed  to  the  world  in  the  most 
authorítatiye  manner.  During  the  same  year  Luther's  own  Aügns- 
tinian  order  beid  a  proyincial  synod  at  Wittenberg,  in  which  tbey 
formally  tbrew  open  the  doors  of  the  monasterios,  and  permitted  all 
who  desired  it  to  retom  to  the  world,  dedaring  that  in  Gbrist  there 
was  no  distinction  bet^een  Jew  and  Greek,  monk  and  layman,  and 
that  a  yow  in  opposition  to  the  gospel  was  no  yow,  bnt  an  impiety. 
Ceremonies,  obseryances,  and  dress  were  pronounced  fiítile;  those 
who  chose  to  abide  by  the  establisbed  rale  were  free  to  do  so,  bnt 
their  preferences  were  not  to  be  a  law  to  their  fellows.  Those  who 
were  fitted  for  preaching  the  word  were  adyised  to  depart;  those  who 
remained  were  obliged  íd  perform  the  manual  labor  which  had  been 
so  prominent  a  portion  of  primseyál  Teutonic  monasticism,  and 
mendicancy  was  strictly  forbidden.  In  a  few  short  and  simple 
canons  a  radical  rebellion  tbns  declared  itself  in  the  beart  of  an 
ancient  and  powerful  order,  and  principies  were  promnlgated  which 
were  totally  at  yariance  with  sacerdotalism  in  all  its  protean  forms.' 


1  Lutheri  Epistt.  Jen»,  1645,  T.  II.  foL  88»  89, 
>  Synod.  Yuitembeig.  (Luiherí  Opp.  II.  470). 
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Thifi  broad  spirít  of  toleratíon  did  not  suít  the  yiews  of  the  more 
progressiye  reformers.  In  Lnther's  own  Augastmian  convent  at 
Wittenberg)  one  of  bis  moBt  zealous  adherents,  (jabriel  Z^illing, 
preached  against  monachism  in  general,  taking  the  ground  that  sal- 
vation  reqnired  the  renunciation  of  their  yowb  by  all  who  had  been 
ensnared  into  assuming  the  gowI  ;  and  so  great  was  bis  suocess  that 
thirteen  monks  at  once  abandoned  the  convent.  Yet  even  on  Ln- 
ther's retom  to  Wittenberg,  he  at  first  took  no  part  in  the  moYement. 
He  retained  bis  Augustinian  habit,  and  contínued  bis  residence  in 
the  conyent ;  but  before  the  cióse  of  the  year  (1522)  he  put  forth 
bis  work,  ^^De  Yotis  Monasticis/'  in  which  he  fiílly  and  fínally 
adopted  the  yiews  of  bis  fiiends,  and  showed  bimself  as  an  unoom- 
promising  enemy  of  monaatícism.^  Hoír  difficult  it  was  for  bim, 
howeyer,  to  shake  off  the  habitudes  in  which  he  had  been  trained  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that,  eyen  at  the  end  of  1528,  he  still  sometimes 
preached  in  bis  oowl  and  sometímes  without  it.' 

Notwithstanding  the  zealous  opposition  of  the  orthodox  ecclesi- 
astical  anthorities,  the  doctrine  and  practico  of  Wittenberg  were  not 
long  in  finding  eamest  defenders  and  imitators.  But  few  sucb  mar- 
riages,  it  is  trae,  are  recordcíd  in  1522,  althougb  Balthazar  Sturmius, 
an  Augustinian  monk  of  Saxony,  committed  the  bolder  indiscretion 
of  marrying  a  widow  of  Franoonia.  In  that  year,  howeyer,  we  find 
Franz  yon  Sickingen,  knight-errant  and  condottiero,  wbo  was  then 
a  power  in  tiie  state,  adyocating  the  emancipation  and  marriage  of 
the  religious  orders,  in  a  letter  to  bis  &ther-in-law,  Diedrich  yon 
Henthschuchsheym.  StiU  more  important  was  the  moyement  in- 
augurated  in  Switzerland  by  Ukicb  Zwingli,  wbo,  with  ten  other 
monks  of  Notre-Dame-des-Hermites,  on  the  2d  of  July,  1522, 
addressed  to  Hugo  yon  Hohenlandemberg,  Bishop  of  Constance,  a 
petition  requesting  the  priyilege  of  marriage.  The  petitioners  boldly 
argued  the  matter,  citing  the  usual  Scñptural  autborities,  and  adjured 
the  bishop  in  the  most  pressing  terms  to  grant  their  request.  Tbey 
warned  him  that  a  refusal  might  entail  ruinous  disorders  on  the  whole 
sacerdotal  body,  and  that,  unless  he  seized  the  opportunity  to  guide 
the  moyement,  it  might  speedily  assume  a  most  disastrous  shape. 


^  Lutheri  Opp.  II.  477  sqq. — In  this 
edition  the  tract  is  dated  1622  in  the 
Índex  and  1521  in  the  tezt.  Henke  and 
Banke,  however,  agree  in  assigning  it 
to  a  períod  subsequent  to  his  retum  Som 
Wartbuig. 


>  Spalatin.  Annal.  ann.  1528.— The 
fact  tnat  Spalatin  reoorded  whether  he 
wore  the  cowl  or  not,  shows  the  impor- 
tance  whioh  Luther's  íriends  attached 
to  hi8  ezample  with  respect  to  it. 
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They  afiserted,  indeed,  that  not  only  in  Switzerland,  bnt  elsewhere, 
it  was  generally  believed  that  a  majority  of  ecclesiastícs  had  already 
chosen  theír  futore  wives,  and  that  a  retam  to  the  oíd  order  of  things 
was  beyond  the  poirer  of  man  to  accomplish.^ 

In  this  assertion,  Zwingli  and  his  oompanions  followed  perhaps 
rather  the  dictates  of  their  hopes  than  of  their  jndgment,  for  the 
revolution  was  by  no  means  as  universal  or  immediate  as  their  threats 
or  wamings  would  indicate.  Its  progresé,  nevertheless,  was  rapid 
and  decided.  Luther,  whom  we  have  seen,  in  the  earlier  part  of 
1522,  still  giving  bnt  a  qualified  assent  to  the  daring  innovation  of 
his  followers,  in  Febniary,  1523,  wrote  to  Spalatin  in  favor  of  a 
married  pastor  who  was  seeking  preferment  at  the  hands-  of  the 
Elector  Frederic;'  and  in  April,  1523,  he  himself  o£Sciated  and 
preached  a  sermón  in  &yor  of  matrimony  to  a  multitude  of  distin- 
guished  friends  at  the  wedding  of  Wenceslas  Link,  yicar  of  the 
Augustinian  order,  one  of  his  oldest  and  most  valued  supporters, 
whp  had  stood  nnflinchingly  by  him  when  arndgned  by  Cardinal 
Caietano  before  the  Emperor  Maximilian  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg.' 
Not  less  important  was  the  countenance  given  to  the  innovation,  two 
days  later,  by  the  Elector  Frederic,  who  consented  to  act  as  sponsor 
at  the  baptism  of  the  first-bom  of  Franz  Ounther,  pastor  of  Loch;^ 
the  ceremony  being  performed  by  the  honest  chronicler  Spalatin 
himself. 

It  is  curious  to  see  in  Spalatin's  diary  how  each  successive  mar- 
riage  is  recorded  as  a  matter  of  the  ntmost  interest,  the  hopes  of  the 
reformen)  being  strengthened  by  every  accession  to  the  ranks  of  those 
who  dared  to  defy  the  roles  which  had  been  deemed  irreversible  for 
centories.  Ñor  was  it  an  act  without  danger,  for  no  open  mpture 
had  as  yet  taken  place  between  the  temporal  power  of  any  state  and 


1  Spalatin.  Azmal.  ann.  1522. 

'  Supplemeiit.  Epistt.  M.  Lutheri 
No.  81  (Hale,  1708). 

*  Spalatin.  Annal.  ann.  1628.  — 
{Thammii  Chron.  Golditens. — Link  maiv 
ried  a  daughter  of  Suioeri  a  lawyer  of 
Oldenburg  in  Misnia,  and  tho  bríde'B 
example  wasshortly  afterwards  followed 
by  her  two  BiBten,  one  of  whom  was 
united  to  Wolfgans  Fuess,  parísh  priest 
of  KolditZ)  and  ronnerly  a  monk  of 
Gera;  while  the  other  accepted  the 
addressee  of  the  parish  priest  of  Kitsch- 
eren.    (Spalatin,  ubi  sup.) 


*  Spalatin,  ubi  sup. — ^How  these  in- 
novationa  were  regarded  in  Rome  is 
manifested  in  a  mlnatory  epistle  ad« 
dressed,  in  1522,  by  Adrían  II.  to  the 
Elector  Frederic  of  Saxony.  *<  Et  cum 
ipse  sit  apostata  ac  professionis  suie 
aesertor,  ut  plurimos  sui  faciat  similes, 
sancta  illa  Deo  vasa  poUueie  non  veretur, 
consecratasque  víigmes  et  yitam  monas- 
ticam  professas  extrahere  a  monasteríis 
suis,  et  mundo  imo  diabolo,  quem  semel 
abjuraverunt,  reddere  .  .  .  Chrísti 
sacerdotes  etiam  YÍlissimis  oopulat 
meretricibuB  etc."  (Hartzheim  YI. 
192.) 
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the  central  anthority  at  Rome.  Eyen  in  Electoral  Saxony,  thoogh 
Duke  Frederic,  hj  a  cantious  conrse  of  passíve  resistance,  afforded 
protection  to  the  heretícs,  yet  he  still  considered  himself  a  Catholic, 
and  the  ritual  of  his  chapel  was  unaltered.  Elsewhere  the  ecclesi- 
aatical  power  was  bent  on  asserting  its  supremacy  oyer  the  licentious 
apostates  who  yentured  to  sully  their  yows  and  prostitute  the  sacra- 
ment  of  marriage  by  their  inoestuous  unions.  The  oíd  charge  of 
promiscuous  intercourse  was  resorted  to  in  their  case,  as  it  has  been 
with  almost  eyery  heresy  in  eyery  age,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting 
popular  odium,^  and  whefeyer  the  discipline  of  the  church  could  be 
enforoed,  it  was  done  unsparingly.  The  temper  of  these  endeayors 
to  repress  the  moyement  is  weU  illustrated  by  the  regulations  pro- 
mulgated  under  the  authority  of  the  Cardinal-legate  Campeggi, 
when,  in  1524,  he  succeeded  in  uniting  a  number  of  reactionary 
princes  at  the  Assembly  of  Ratisbon.  Deploring  the  sacrilego  com- 
mitted  in  the  marriages  of  priests  and  monks,  which  were  becoming 
eztremely  common,  he  granted  permission  to  the  secular  powers  to 
seize  all  such  apostates  and  deliyer  them  to  the  ecclesiastical  officials, 
significantly  restraining  them,  howeyer,  from  inflicting  torture.  The 
officials  were  empowered  to  condemn  the  offenders  to  perpetual  im- 
prisonment,  or  to  hand  them  oyer  to  the  secular  arm — a  decent 
euphuism  for  a  frightful  death;  and  any  negligence  on  the  part  of 
the  ordinariee  ezposed  those  officers  to  the  pains  and  penalties  of 
heresy.* 

In  spite  of  áll  this,  howeyer,  the  yotaries  of  marriage  had  the 
support  and  sympathy  of  the  great  body  of  the  people.  It  shows 
how  widely  difiused  and  strongly  implanted  was  the  conyiction  of 
the  eyils  of  celibacy,  when  those  who  four  centuries  earlier  had  so 
cruelly  persecuted  their  pastors  for  not  discarding  their  wiyes  now 
urged  them  to  marriage,  and  were  ready  to  protect  them  from  the 
consequences  of  the  act.  Thus,  during  the  summer  of  1524,  Wolf- 
gang  Fabricius  Capito,  provost  of  St.  Thomas  and  priest  of  the 
church  of  St.  Peter  at  Strassburg,  whom  we  haye  seen  two  years 
earlier  prosecuting  a  married  priest,  took  to  himself  a  wife,  by  the 
request  of  his  parishioners,  and  when  the  chapter  of  canons  endeay- 
ored  to  interfere  with  him,  the  threatening  aspect  of  the  populace 


^  See  the  address  of  Frederic  Nausea, 
Bumamed  BlancicampianuB,  afterwards 
Biflhop  of  Yionna,  at  the  Council  of 


Maínz  in  1527.— Synod.  Kogunt.  ann. 
1627  (Hartzheim  VI.  207). 

'  Beformat.  Gleri  Gorman,  ann.  1524 
c.  26  (Gbldast.  Conatit.  Imp.  III.  491). 
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warned  them  to  desist.  Ñor  was  this  the  only  case,  for  Bishop  Wil- 
liam  undertook  to  excommunicate  all  the  married  príests  of  Strass- 
burg,  when  the  senate  of  the  cíty  resolately  espoused  their  cause, 
and  even  the  authority  of  the  légate  Gampeggi  could  not  reconcile 
the  quarrel.^ 

Even  higher  protection  vas  sometimes  not  wanting.  When  Adrián 
n.,  in  1522,  reproached  the  Diet  of  Nümberg  with  the  inobservance 
of  the  decree  of  Worms  and  the  oonsequent  growth  of  Lutheranism, 
and  King  Ferdinand,  in  the  ñame  of  the  Germán  statee,  replied  that 
a  cooncil  for  the  reformation  of  the  chureh  waa  the  onlj  remedj,  the 
question  of  married  priests  aróse  for  discussion.  The  Germán  princes 
alleged  that  they  oould  fínd  in  the  civil  and  municipal  laws  no  pro- 
visions  for  the  punishment  of  such  transgressions,  and  that  the  canons 
of  discipline  could  onlj  be  enforoed  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities 
themselyes,  who  ought  not  to  be  int^rfered  with  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duty  by  the  secular  authorities.'  This  was  scant  encourage- 
ment,  but  even  this  was  often  denied  in  practico.  When,  in  1523, 
Conrad  von  Tungen,  Bishop  of  Wurzburg,  threw  into  prison  two  of 
his  canons,  the  doctors  John  Apel  and  Frederic  Fischer,  for  the  crime 
of  marrying  nuns,  the  Council  of  Begency  at  Nümberg  forced  him 
to  libérate  them  in  a  few  weeks.'  This  latter  &ct  is  the  more  re- 
markable,  since,  but  a  short  time  previous  (March  6th,  1523),  the 
Imperial  Diet  at  Nümberg,  under  the  auspices  of  the  same  Begency, 
had  expressed  its  desire  to  giye  every  assistance  to  the  ecclesiastioal 
authority  in  enforcing  the  canons.  In  a  decree  on  the  subject  of  the 
religious  disturbances,  it  adopted  the  canon  law  on  celibacy  as  part 
of  the  ciyil  law,  pronouncing  sentence  of  imprísonment  and  oonfis- 
cation  on  all  members  of  the  clergy  who  should  marry,  and  ordering 
the  civil  power  in  all  cases  to  assist  the  ecclesiastical  in  its  eSbrts  to 
punish  offenders.^ 


^  Spalatin.  Annal.  ann.  1524. 

*  Respons.  S.  R.  I.  Ordinum  No- 
rímb.  cap.  18  (GoldaBt.  op.  cit.  I.  456). 
— ^Wiih  Üiis  tibe  Lenite  Gheregato  pro- 
fessed  himself  to  he  content,  but  he 
bitterly  complained  of  an  intimation 
that  ir  these  apostate  priests  and  nuns 
transgressed  the  laws  in  anj  other  way, 
the  secular  tríbunals  would  punish 
them.  He  held  that,  though  apostates, 
they  were  still  eoclesiastícs,  only  amen- 
able  to  the  courts  Christian,  and  he 


protested  against  any  violation  of  the 
privileges  and  jurísdiction  of  the  chureh 
such  as  would  be  oommitted  in  bríng- 
ing  them  before  a  cítÜ  magistrata. 
(Ibid.  p.  456.) 

*  SpaUtin.  ann.  1528. 

*  Sdict.  Norimb.  Gonvent  ann.  1528 
c.  10, 18,  19  (Goldast.  H.  151).— This 
illustrates  well  the  Tacillatíng  oonduct 
of  the  Council  of  Begency  during  this 
períod. 
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The  emancipatioii  of  nuns  exdted  considerable  public  interest,  and 
in  many  instances  was  effeidted  by  aid  firom  without.  A  certain  Leon- 
hard  Kopp,  who  líaa  a  determined  enemy  of  monachism,  rendered 
himBelf  somewhat  notorious  by  exploits  of  the  kind.  One  of  tbe 
earliest  instances  was  that  by  vhich^  on  Easter  eve,  1523,  at  con- 
siderable risk,  he  suoceeded  in  carrying  off  firom  the  convent  of 
Nimptschen,  in  Misnia,  eight  young  virgins  of  noble  birth,  all  of 
whom  were  subseqnently  married,  and  one  of  whom  was  Catharine 
yon  Bonu^  The  example  was  contagions.  Before  the  month  was 
out  six  nuns,  all  of  noble  blood,  left  the  abbey  of  Sormitz,  and  soon 
añer  eight  escaped  fi-om  that  of  Pentwitz,  at  Weissenfels.'  Monks 
enfiranchised  themselves  with  still  less  trouble.  At  Nümberg,  in 
1524,  the  Angostinians  in  a  body  threw  off  their  cowls  and  pro- 
claimed  themselyes  dtizens.^ 

Finálly,  Luther  gave  the  last  and  most  nnqnestionable  proof  of  his 
adhesión  to  the  practico  of  sacerdotal  marriage  by  espousing  Cath- 
arine yon  Bora,  whom  we  haye  seen  escaping,  two  years  before,  fi-om 
the  conyent  of  Nimptschen.  Scandal,  it  would  seem,  had  been  bnsy 
with  the  intimacy  between  the  pions  doctor  and  the  fisdr  renegado, 
who  had  spent  nearly  the  whole  períod  of  her  liberty  at  Wittenberg, 
and  Luther,  with  the  practical  decisión  of  character  which  distin- 
guished  him,  suddenly  resolyed  to  put  the  most  effectual  stop  to 
rumors  which  his  enemies  doubtless  were  delighted  to  circuíate. 
On  the  eyening  of  June  ISth,  1525,  without  consulting  his  fiíends, 
he  inyited  to  supper  Pomeranius,  Lucas  Cranach,  and  Apellus,  and 
had  the  marriage  ceremony  performed/  It  took  his  followers  com- 
pletely  by  surprise;  many  of  them  disapproyed  of  it,  and  Justus 
Joñas,  in  comtnunicating  the  fiust  to  SpaJatin,  characterizes  it  as  a 
startling  eyent,  and  eyidently  feels  that  his  correspondent  wiU  require 
the  most  incontroyertible  eyidence  of  the  fiu^t,  when  he  declares  that 
he  himself  had  been  present  and  had  seen  the  bridegroom  in  the 
marriage  bed.'    If  the  portraits  after  Lucas  Cranach  giyen  in  Mayer's 


^  Chron.  ToTgayifB— Spalatin.  Annal. 
ann.  1528.  He  conyeyed  them  at  once 
to  Wittenberg,  and  Luther  writea  to 
Spalatin  asking  him  to  coUect  ñmds  for 
their  Bupport  until  they  can  be  per- 
manently  provided  for. 

'  Spalatin.  ubi  sup. 

*  Spalatin.  ann.  1624. 

*  Melanchthon  to  Camerarius  (ap. 
Mayeri  Dissert  de  Cath.  Lutheri  con- 


jure, pp.  25-6). — ^Melanchthon  can 
oniy  suggest  that  it  was  a  mysterious 
act  of  Providence. — "iBto  enim  sub 
negotio  fortaasi  aliquid  occulti  et  quid- 
dam  divinius  subest,  de  quo  nos  curióse 
quaerere  non  deoet.'' — ^The  whole  letter 
is  singularly  apologetic  in  itB  tone. 

*  Spalatin.  ann.  1626. 

Pomeranius,  a  priest  of  Wittenberg, 
in  wrítinf  to  Spalatin,  gives  as  the 
reason  of  Luther's  marriage—*  *  Maligna 
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Dissertation  on  Gatharine  be  fidthfiíl  likenesses,  it  was  scarcdy  the 
beauty  of  bis  bride  that  led  Luther  to  take  this  step,  for  ber  featares 
seem  ratber  Afíican  tban  European.^ 

Wben  Luther  bad  once  decided  for  bimself  on  tbe  propriety  of 
sacerdotal  marriage,  be  was  not  likely  to  stop  balf-way.  Some  of 
tbe  reformers  were  disposed  to  adopt  tbe  principies  of  tbe  early 
cborcb,  and,  wbile  permitting  married  priests  to  officiate,  denied  to 
tbem  tbe  rigbt  to  marry  a  second  time  or  to  espouse  any  but  virgins, 
declaring  all  digami  wortby  of  deatb  and  calling  upon  tbe  people  to 
driye  tbem  out.  Against  tbese  Lutber,  in  1528,  took  up  tbe  cudgels 
yigorously,  arguing  tbe  question  in  all  its  bearings  and  arriying  at 
tbe  conclusión  tbat  only  bigamists  were  to  be  sbunned  or  deemed 


fama  effecit  ut  Doct.  Hartinus  insperato 
fleret  conjunx : ''  and  Luther,  in  a  letter 
to  the  same,  admits  this  even  more  dis- 
tincÜy — "Os  obstruxi  infamantibuB  me 
cum  Gatherína  Borona."  That  his 
action  was  not  generally  approved  by 
his  ñiends  is  apparent  from  bis  asking 
Michael  Stiefel  to  pray  that  bis  new 
life  may  sanctify  him — "Ñam  vehe- 
menter  irritantur  sapientes,  etiam  inter 
nostros.'' — Spalatin.  ubi  sup. 

That    surprise    should    have    been 
aiousedis  sinsular,  when  he  bad  already 

Sroclaimed  tne  most  extreme  views  in 
kvor  of  matrímony.  As  earW  as  1622 
he  deliyered  his  famous  "Sermo  de 
Matrimonio,"  in  which  he  enjoins  it  in 
the  strictest  manner  as  a  duty  incumbent 
upon  all.  Thufl,  in  consideríng  the  im- 
pediments  to  marriage,  he  treats  of 
vows,  conceming  which  he  savs:  "Sin 
votum  admÍBSum  est,  yidendum  tibi 
est,  ut  supro  memora  vi,  num  tribus 
eyirotorum  generibus  comprehendaris, 
qus^  conjjigio  ademit  Deus,  ubi  te  in 
aliquo  istorumuno  non  repereris,  votum 
rescindas,  monasticen  deseras  oportet; 
moxque  ad  naturolem  sociam  adjungas 
te  matrimonii  lege." — ^P.  i.  c.  8  (Opp. 
Bd.  Vuitemberg.  V.  121).  To  this 
must  be  added  his  decided  opinions  on 
the  subject  of  conlugal  rights,  as  devel- 
oped  in  the  well-known  passage  which 
has  excited  so  muoh  animadversión,  and 
which,  if  we  are  to  interpret  it  literally, 
conveys  a  doctrine  wnich  sounds  so 
strongely  as  the  precept  of  a  teachcr  of 
morality.  In  treating  of  the  causes  of 
divorce,  he  remarks:  "Tertia  rotio  est» 
ubi  alter  alteri  sese  subduxerit,  ut  debi- 
tam  benevolentiam  persolvere  nolit,  aut 
habitare  cum  renuerit.      Beperíuntur 


enim  interdum  adeo  pertinaces  uxores, 
qui  etiam  si  decies  m  libidinem  pro- 
labentur  mariti  pro  sua  duritia  non 
curarent  Hic  oportunum  est  ut  mA- 
riíus  dicat^Si  tu  nolueris,  alia  volet,' 
Si  domina  nolit,  adveniat  ancilla,  ita 
tamen  ut  antea  iterum  et  tertio  uxorem 
admoneat  maritus,  et  oorom  aliis  ejus 
etiam  pertinaciam  detegat,  ut  publice 
et  ante  conspectum  ecclesi»,  duritia 
eius  et  agnoscatur  et  reprehendatur. 
Si  tum  renuat,  repudia  eam,  et  in  vicem 
Yasti,  Ester  surroga,  Assueri  regis  ex- 
emplo",(Ibid.j).  128). 

One  conclusión,  at  least,  can  safely 
be  drown  from  this,  that  the  morality 
of  the  age  had  impressed  Luther  with 
the  belief  that  tne  self-restraint  of 
chas  ti  ty  was  impossible. 

That  the  Catholics  should  make  them- 
selves  meny  over  the  marriage  of  the 
apostate  monk  and  nun  was  to  be  ex- 
pected,  and  Jerome  Emser  did  not 
tiiink  it  beneath  him  to  write  an  epi- 
thalamium  on  the  weddin^  of  his 
former  fiiend,  of  which  the  lollowing 
may  be  taken  as  a  spedmen — 

Ad  Priapnin  Lampsaoenam 
VaDaramur,  at  Silanam 
Baoohamque  onin  Venare 
eam  jubilo. 

Septa  olaastri  disBipamut, 
Sacra  vasa  eompilamns 
Somptus  ande  sanpetat 
oom  Jabilo. 

Mayeri  Dissert.  p.  22,  28. 

*  Mayeri  de  Oath.  Luth.  conjug- 
Dissert  4to.  Hamburgi,  1702.  Cronach, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  one  of  the  three 
witnesses  present  at  the  marriage. 
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nnworthy  of  holy  orders.^  Yet  at  the  same  time  his  thoroagUy 
practical  mind  preyented  him  fix>m  losing  sight  of  some  of  the  evils 
inseparable  firom  the  revolutíon  which  he  had  wrought  in  an  instita- 
tion  80  deeply  affecting  daily  life  as  monasticism.  As  late  as  1543, 
ina  letter  to  Spalatin,  while  congratulating  him  on  the  desire  ex- 
pressed  by  some  nims  to  leave  their  cónyent,  he  cautions  them  not 
to  do  80  nnless  they  have  a  oertainty  or,  at  least,  a  speedy  prospect 
of  marriage.  He  oomplains  of  the  nomber  of  such  cases  in  which 
he  had  been  obliged  to  support  the  fagitives,  and  he  concludes  by 
declaring  that  oíd  women  who  had  no  chance  of  finding  husbaiids 
had  mndi  better  remain  in  their  cloisters.* 

It  is  not  difficult  to  explain  why  there  was  80  ready  and  general 
an  acqxdescence  in  the  abrogation  of  a  role  established  by  the  ven- 
eration  of  so  many  centones.  Not  only  had  the  doctrines  of  the 
reformers  taken  a  deep  and  firm  hold  of  the  popular  heart  through- 
ont  Germany,  destroying  the  reverence  for  tradition  and  antiquity, 
and  releasing  the  human  mind  from  the  crushing  obligation  of  blind 
obedience,  but  there  were  other  motives,  natural,  if  not  particularly 
creditable.  The  eoclesiastical  foundations  had  long  neglected  the 
duties  of  charíty,  hospitality,  and  education,  on  which  were  grounded 
their  claims  to  their  broad  lands  and  rich  revenues.  While,  there- 
fore,  the  temporal  prinoes  might  be  delighted  with  the  opportunity 
of  secularizing  and  seizing  the  church  possessions,  the  people  might 
reasonably  hope  that  the  increase  of  their  rulers'  wealth  would  aUe- 
viate  their  own  burdens,  as  well  as  reléase  them  from  the  direct 
oppression  which  many  of  them  suffered  from  the  religious  establish- 
ments.  Even  more  potential  was  the  disgust  everywhere  felt  for  the 
flagrant  immorality  of  the  príesthood.  The  dread  experíenced  by 
every  husband  and  father  lest  wife  and  daughter  might  at  any  mo- 
ment  &11  victims  to  the  lust  of  those  who  had  every  opportunity  for 
the  gratification  of  unholy  passions,  led  them  to  welcome  the  chango, 
in  the  hope  that  it  would  result  in  restoring  decency  and  virtue  to  a 
class  which  had  long  seemed  to  regard  its  sacred  character  as  the 
shield  and  instrument  of  crime. 

The  moral  character  of  the  clergy,  indeed,  had  not  improved 
during  the  busy  and  eventfrd  years  which  marked  the  first  quarter 
of  the  sixteenüi  century.  There  is  a  curious  little  tract,  printed  in 
Cologne  in  1505,  with  the  approbation  of  the  faculty,  which  is  di- 

»  Lutheri  Opp.  (Jense,  1664,  T.  I.  fol.  496-600). 

'  Supplement  Epiatt.  M.  Lutheri  No.  212  (Hal»,  1708). 
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rected  against  ooncQbinage  in  general,  bat  particalarly  against  that 
of  the  priests.  Its  laboríous  aocumulation  of  aathorities  to  prove 
that  licentíousnesB  is  a  sin  is  abundant  evidence  of  the  ezisting 
demoralization,  while  the  practioes  which  it  combata,  of  gailty  eccle> 
siastics  granting  absolution  to  each  other  and  mntoallj  dispensing 
themBélves  fix>m  oonfession,  show  how  easily  the  8af(^aards  with 
whíeh  the  church  had  songht  to  sorround  her  miniaters  were  eluded.^ 
The  degradation  of  the  priesthood,  indeed,  can  readily  be  measnred 
when^  in  the  little  town  of  Hof,  in  the  Vogtland,  three  priests  could 
be  found  defiling  the  sacredness  of  Ash-Wednesdaj  by  fiercely  fight- 
ing  over  a  conrtesan  in  a  hoose  of  ill-fiune;*  or  when  Leo  X.,  in  a 
feeble  effort  at  refonn,  was  obliged  to  argae  that  systematie  licen- 
tiousness  was  not  rendered  excusable  becanse  its  prevalence  amounted 
to  a  costom,  or  because  it  was  openly  tolerated  by  those  whose  dnty 
was  to  repress  it.'  In  fiu^  a  clanse  in  the  Goncordat  with  Francia  I. 
in  1516,  renewing  and  enhancing  the  fonner  pnnishments  for  publio 
concubinage,  wonld  ahnost  jnstify  the  presomption  that  the  principal 
resnlt  of  the  role  of  celibacy  was  to  aSbrd  to  the  oficiáis  a  regalar 
revenue  derived  trom  the  sale  of  licenses  to  sin^ — ^the  oíd  abuse, 
which  rises  before  us  in  every  age  from  the  time  of  Damiani  and 
Hildebrand,  and  which,  since  John  XXII.  had  firamed  the  tariff  of 
absolutions  for  crime  known  as  the  ^^  Taxes  of  the  Penitentiary," 
had  the  authority  of  the  papacy  itself  to  justify  it.  In  this  curious 
document  we  find  that  a  concubinary  priest  could  procure  absolution 
for  lees  than  a  ducat  ^^  in  spite  of  aU  proyincial  and  synodal  consti- 
tutions ;"  while  half  a  ducat  was  sufficient  to  absolve  for  incest  com- 
mitted  with  a  mother  or  a  sister.' 

That  no  conceahnent  was  thought  necessary,  and  that  sensual 
indulgence  was  not  deemed  derogatory  in  any  way  to  the  character 


1  AviBamentum  de  Concubinaríifl  non 
abeolyendis,  4to.  1505.  —  The  author 
deyotes  a  lon^  ai^g;tunent  to  prove  that 
incontinence  in  a  príeet  is  worse  than 
homicide.  HU  conduBÍon  is  "  Omnis 
BacerdoB  fornicando  est  sacrilegus  et 
perjuras;  et  gravius  totiens  quotiens 
peocat  quam  si  hominem  oocidat." 

*  Wideman.  Ohron.  Chiriao  ann.  1505. 

'  Ñeque  superiorum  tolerantia,  seu 
prava  oonsuetudo,  qun  potius  cor- 
ruptela dicenda  est,  a  multitudine 
peocantium,  aliave  ousBlibet  excusatío 
eis  aliquo  modo  suffiragetur. — Concil. 
Lateran.  Y.  ann.  1514  Seas.  iz. 


*  Quia  vero  in  auibusdam  reeioni- 
bus  nonnuUi  Jurísoictionem  eocfesias- 
ticam  habentes,  pecuniarios  qiuBStuB 
a  concubinaríis  percipere  non  erubes- 
cunt,  patientes  eos  in  tali  foeditate  sor^ 
descere. — Concil.  Lateran.  Y.  ann. 
1616  Sess.  XI.— Cf.  Comel.  Agiipp. 
De  Yanitate  Boient.  c.  Ixiv. — ^Agrippa 
even  states  that  it  was  a  oommon  thing 
for  bishops  to  sell  to  women  whose  hus- 
bands  were  absent  the  ríght  to  oommit 
adultery  without  sin. 

B  Taxn  SacrsB  Posnitentiarífla,  Fríed- 
rich's  £d.  p.  88;  Gibbings's,  p.  8; 
Saint-Andre's,  p.  8. 
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of  a  Christían  prelate,  may  be  reasonably  dedaced  fix>m  the  pane- 
gyric  of  Gerard  of  Nim^aen  on  Philip  of  Bnrgondy,  grandunde 
of  Cliarles  Y.,  a  leamed  and  accomplished  man,  who  filled  the  im- 
portant  see  of  Utrecht  firom  1517  to  1524.  Gerard  alludes  to  the 
amorous  propensitíes  and  promiscnous  intrigues  of  his  patrón  with- 
ont  TCBervey  and  as  his  book  was  dedicated  to  the  ArchdacheBs  Mar- 
garet,  sister  of  Charles  Y.,  it  is  evident  that  he  did  not  feel  his 
remarks  to  be  defiunatory.  The  good  prekte,  too,  no  donbt  repre- 
sented  the  convictions  of  a  large  portion  of  his  class,  when  he  was 
wont  to  smile  at  those  who  nrged  the  propríety  of  oelibacy,  and  to 
declare  his  belief  in  the  impossibility  of  chastity  among  men  who, 
like  the  dergy,  were  pampered  with  high  living  and  tempted  by 
indolence.  Those  who  professed  to  keep  their  vows  inviolate  he 
denonnced  as  hypocrites  of  the  worst  description,  and  he  deemed 
them  far  worse  tíian  their  brethren  who  songht  to  avoid  onnecessary 
scandal  by  decently  keeping  their  concnbines  at  home.' 

Eyen  this  retioence,  however,  was  oonsidered  nnneoessary  by  a 
large  portion  of  the  clergy.  In  1512,  the  Bishop  of  Ratisbon  issued 
a  series  of  canons  in  which,  after  qnoting  the  Basilian  regalations, 
he  adds  that  many  of  his  ecclesiastics  maintain  their  concubines  so 
openly  that  it  wonld  appear  as  though  they  saw  neither  sin  ñor 
scandal  in  such  conduct,  and  that  their  evil  example  was  the  efficient 
canse  of  comipting  the  íaithíiil.*  In  Switzerland  the  same  abuses 
were  quite  as  prevalent,  if  we  may  believe  a  memorial  presented,  in 
1583,  by  the  citizens  of  Lausanne,  complaining  of  the  conduct  of 
their  clergy.  They  rebuked  the  incontinence  of  the  priests,  whose 
numerous  children  were  accustomed  to  eam  a  living  by  beggary  in 
the  streets,  but  the  canons  were  the  subjects  of  their  especial  objur- 
gation.  The  deán  of  the  chapter  had  defied  an  excommunication 
launched  at  him  for  buying  a  house  near  the  church  in  which  to 
keep  his  mistress ;  others  of  the  canons  had  taken  to  themselyes  the 
wives  of  citizens  and  refused  to  give  them  up ;  but  the  quaintest 
grievance  of  which  Üiey  had  been  guilty  was  the  injury  which  their 
competition  inflicted  on  the  public  brothel  of  the  town.'    What  was 


^  Gkrardi  Noviomaffl  PhilippuB  But- 
gunduB  (Hath»i  Analect.  I.  230). 

>  St&tut  Synod.  Joan.  Episc.  Batú- 
pon.  ann.  16Í2  (Hartzheim  Vi.  86). 

*  Art.  18e  "  ítem.  Mais,  Noiu  houb 
plaignions  d'aucuns  ohanoines  qui  nous 
g^tent  ndtre  bordeau  de  la  ville,  car  il 
7  en  a  qui  le  tiennent  en  leun  maisons, 
priyément,  pour  tous  venans." — Quoted 


from  a  contempoiaiy  MS.  by  Abraham 
Buchat  in  his  '*  Hiatoire  de  ía  Beforma- 
tíon  de  la  Suiue,''  T.  I.  p.  zzxiii.-y. 
(GenéTe,  1727).  Aooording  to  Come- 
liuB  Agrippa,  the  Boman  prelates  de- 
rived  a  resillar  revenue  from  thifl 
source,  the  nght  to  keep  deflnite  num- 
beiB  of  strumpetB  in  the  publio  brothels 
being  partitioned  out  between  them. — 
De  y  anitate  Scient  c  Ixiv. 
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the  condítion  of  clerical  moralitj  in  Italy  may  be  gathered  from  the 
storíes  of  Bishop  Bandello,  who,  as  a  DominicaH  and  a  prelate,  may 
fisdrly  be  deemed  to  represent  the  tone  of  the  thinking  and  edn- 
cated  classes  of  society.  The  cynical  levity  with  which  he  narrates 
scandaloüs  tales  about  monks  and  priests  shows  that  in  the  public 
mind  sacerdotal  immorality  was  regarded  almost  as  a  matter  of 
course.* 

The  powerful  influence  of  all  this  on  the  progress  of  the  Reformar 
tion  was  fireely  admitted  by  the  authorities  of  the  chnreh.  When 
the  l^te  Gampeggi  was  sent  to  Germany  to  check  the  spread  of 
heresy^  in  his  reformatory  edict  issned  at  Ratisbon  in  1524,  he  de- 
clared  that  the  efforts  of  the  Lutherans  had  no  little  jnstification  in 
the  detestable  moráis  and  Uves  of  the  clergy,  and  this  is  confirmed 
by  his  unsparing  denunciation  of  their  licentiousness,  dnmkenness, 
quarrels,  and  tayem-hannting ;  their  traffic  in  absolutíon  for  enor- 
moas  offices ;  their  nnclerical  habits  and  hideons  blasphemy ;  their 
indnlgence  in  incantations  and  dabbling  in  witchcraft.*  Yery  sig- 
nificant  is  his  declaration  that  the  canonical  pnnishments  shall  be 


»  See,  fop  infltance,  Novelle,  P.  iii. 
Nov.  Ivi. 

*  Beformat.  Gleri  Gorman.  (Hartz- 
heim  YI.  198). — *'  Hanc  perditissimam 
hflBresin  .  .  .  non  pairam  habuisse  oo- 
casionem,  partlm  a  perditís  moríbiu  et 
yita  clerioorum  etc/' 

There  was  no  scruple  in  oonfeasing 
tbis  fact  by  those  who  spoke  authoríta- 
tively  for  the  Oatholic  churcb,  and  it 
long  continued  to  be  alleeed  as  the 
cause  of  the  stubbomness  of  the  heré- 
tica. Thus  the  Bishop  of  Gonstance, 
in  the  canons  of  his  Synod  of  1667 — 
"  Estote  etiam  memores,  damnatam  et 
detestandam  deri  vitam  huic  malo  in 
quo,  proh  dolor  I  yersamur,  majori  ex 
parte  ansam  prasbuisse.  .  .  .  Omnes 
sapientes  peritique  vlri  unanimi  sen- 
tentia  hoc  asserunt,  hocque  efflagitant 
penitus,  ut  prius  clerus  ecclesiarumque 
ministri  ac  doctores  a  vit»  sordibus 
repurgentur,  quam  ulla  cum  adversariis 
nostris  de  doctrina  concordia  expectari 
queat"  And  then,  after  describing  in 
tne  strongest  terms  the  vices  of  the 
dergy  and  Üieir  unwillingness  to  reform, 
he  addB  **Qu88  sane  morum  turpitudo, 
vehementer  et  tantopere  imperiti  populi 
ánimos  offendit  ut  submde  magis 
magisque  a  catholica  nostra  religione 
alienior  efficiatur,  atque  sacerdotium 
Mna  cum  saoerdotibus  doctrinam  juxta 


atque  doctores,  execretur,  dirisque 
devoveat:  ita  ut  protinus  ad  ^uamvis 
sectam  defioere  potius  paratus  sit  quam 
quod  ad  eoclesiam  rediré  velit '  * — Synod. 
Oonstant.  ann.  1567  (Hartzheim  Vil. 
466). 

I*ius  Y.  himself  did  not  hesitate  to 
adopt  the  same  view.  In  an  epistle 
addressed  to  the  abbots  and  priors  of 
the  diocese  of  Freysingen,  in  1567,  he 
says — <*Cum  nobiscum  ipsi  cogitamus 
quoa  res  materiam  probuerit  tot  tan- 
tisaue  pestiferis  hnresibus  .  .  .  tanti 
mali  causam  prsBcipue  ñiisse  Judicamus 
corruptos  pnelatorum  mores,  qui  .  .  . 
eandemque  vivendi  licentiam  iis,  auibus 
prsoerant  permittentes  et  exemnlo  eos 
suo  corrumpentes,  máximum  apua  laicos 
odium  oontemptionem  et  inviaiam  non 
immerito  contraxerunt"  (Hartzheim 
YII.  586). 

Alfonso  de  Castro  in  1556  declarea 
that  the  priesthood  was  one  of  the  effi- 
cient  causes  of  the  spread  of  heresy. 
It  would  be  difficult  for  orthodoxy  to 
maintún  itself  without  the  direct  in- 
terposition  of  Qod,  in  view  of  the  soan- 
dalous  Uves,  and  general  worthlessness 
of  all  orders  of  ecclesiastics,  whose  exces- 
sive  numbers,  ignoranoe,  and  turpitude 
exposed  them  to  contempt. — Alph.  de 
Castro  de  Just.  Punit.  Hsores.  Lib. 
III.  c.  5. 
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iñflicted  on  concubinary  príests,  in  spite  of  all  custom  to  tbe  contrary 
or  all  conniyance  with  the  prelates.^ 

How  little,  indeed,  licentiouB  ecdesiastics  might  reasonably  dread 
the  canonical  punislunents  is  illustrated  in  the  report,  by  the  cele- 
brated  jurisconsult  GriUandus,  of  a  case  which  carne  before  him  while 
he  was  auditor  of  the  Papal  Yicar  in  Borne.  A  Spanish  príest  and 
Doctor  of  Canon  Law,  residing  in  the  Ghristian  capital,  became 
enamonred  of  several  young  nona  at  once,  and  endeayored  to  sednce 
them  by  teaching  them  that,  as  they  and  he  were  alike  sponses  of 
Ghrist,  camal  affection  between  them  was  their  duty.  Failing  in 
this,  he  songht  to  compel  the  assistance  of  God  in  his  designa,  and, 
being  a  man  of  literary  culture,  he  composed  a  number  of  prayers 
of  singular  obscenity,  and  bríbed  various  ignorant  priests  to  recite 
them  amid  the  ineffable  mysteries  of  the  Mass,  hoping  thus  to  obtain 
the  aid  of  heaven  in  overcoming  the  chastity  of  his  intended  victims. 
At  length  he  chanced  to  ofier  one  of  these  prayers  to  a  priest  of 
somewhat  better  character,  who  was  sufiScienÜy  shocked  by  it  Ijo 
communicate  with  the  authorities.  Brought  before  Grillandus,  the 
guilty  Spaniard  sought  to  justify  himself  by  alleging  various  Scrip- 
tural  texts,  but,  upon  being  wamed  that  such  a  defence  would  subject 
him  to  a  prosecution  for  heresy,  he  recanted  and  acknowledged  his 
errors.  For  this  complicated  mingling  of  lust  and  sacrilege,  his 
only  punishment  was  a  short  banishment  firom  Rome.*  When  the 
papal  court  set  such  an  example,  what  was  to  be  expected  of  less 
enlightened  regions  ? 

How  keenly  these  evils  were  felt  by  the  people,  and  how  instinct- 
ively  they  were  referred  to  the  rule  of  celibacy  as  to  their  proper 
origin,  is  shown  by  an  incidental  allusion  in  the  formula  of  complaint 
laid  before  the  pope  by  the  imperial  Diet  held  at  Nümberg  early  in 
1522,  before  the  heresy  of  prieetly  marriage  had  spread  beyond  the 


>  Beformat.  Gleri  Germán,  cap.  xy. 
— So  when,  in  1621,  Gonrad,  Bisnop  of 
Wurzbui^,  iesued  a  mándate  for  the 
reformation  of  hU  cleigy,  he  described 
them  a«  for  the  mo6t  part  abandoned  to 
gluttony,  drunkenness,  gambling,  quar- 
relling,  and  lu0t.-«-Mandat.  pro.  Re- 
format.  Gleri.  (Gropp,  Scrípt.  Rer. 
Wircseburg.  I.  269).  — In  1506  the 
BiBhop  of  Bamberg,  in  complaining  of 
his  clentjf  shows  us  how  little  respect 
was  habitually  paid  to  the  incesaant 
repetition  of  the  canons. — <<Gondo- 
lenter  referimiiB  Titam  et  honestatem 


clericalem  adeo  apud  quamplures  nos- 
trarum  civitatis  et  dioceaeos  clerioos 
esse  obumbratam  ut  yix  inter  clerícos 
et  layóos  discrimen  habeatur:  et  ipsa 
statuta  nostra  synodalia  in  ipsorum 
clericorum  cordibus  obliterata  et  a  plur- 
ibufi  non  visa  aut  perlecta  yilipendantar : 
nullam  propter  nostram,  quam  hactenua 
pii  pastoris  more  toUerayimus  patien- 
tiam,  capientes  emendationem.'' — 
(HarUheim  VI.  66.) 


«  Grillandi    Tract. 
QusBBt*  zyii.  No.  1. 
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yicinity  of  Wittenberg.  The  Diet^  in  reoounting  the  evils  arising 
fix>m  the  ecclesiastical  jorisdiction  which  allowed  clerical  ofienders  to 
€QJoy  virtual  immonity,  adduced,  among  other  grievances,  the  license 
afibrded  to  those  who,  debarred  by  the  canons  fix>m  marriage,  aban- 
doned  themselyes  night  and  day  to  attCTipts  upon  the  virtue  of  the 
wiyes  and  daughters  of  the  laity,  sometimeB  gaining  their  ends  bj 
flattery  and  presenta,  and  sometimes  taking  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunities  offered  by  the  oonfessional.  It  was  not  nncommon,  indeed, 
for  women  to  be  openly  carried  off  by  their  priests,  while  their  hns- 
bands  and  fathers  were  threatened  with  vengeance  if  they  shoold 
attempt  to  recover  them.  As  regards  the  sale  to  ecclesiastí<»  of 
licenses  to  indulge  in  habitual  lust,  the  Diet  declared  it  to  be  a  reg- 
ular and  settled  matter,  reduced  to  the  fonn  of  an  annual  tax,  which 
in  most  dioceses  was  exacted  of  all  the  clergy  without  exception,  so 
that  when  those  who  perchance  lived  chastely  demurred  at  the  pay- 
ment,  they  were  told  that  the  bishop  must  have  the  money,  and  that 
after  it  was  handed  oyer  they  might  take  their  choice  whether  to 
keep  concubines  or  not.^  In  the  fibce  of  this  condition  of  ecclesi- 
afitical  morality,  it  required  some  obtuseness  for  Adrián  VI.  to  com- 
pare Luther  to  Mahomet,  the  one  seeking  to  attract  to  his  party  the 
camal-minded  by  permitting  marriage,  eren  as  the  other  had  estab- 
lished  polygamy,*  and,  further,  to  abuse  him  for  uniting  the  ministers 
of  Christ  with  the  vilest  harlots.* 


Among  the  diverso  opinions  of  existing  evils  and  their  remedy,  it 
is  interesting  to  see  what  was  the  view  of  the  subject  taken  by  those 
ecclesiastics  whose  purity  of  life  removed  them  firom  all  temptation 
to  indulgence,  and  who  yet  were  not  personally  interested  in  uphold- 
ing  the  gigantic  but  decaying  structure  of  saoerdotalism.  Of  these 
men  EraEnnus  may  be  taken  as  the  representative.  Híb  opinión  on 
all  the  questions  of  the  day  was  too  eagerly  desired  for  him  to  escape 
the  necessity  of  pronouncing  his  verdict  on  the  innovation  portended 


1  Grayamin.  Ordin.  Imperii  cap.  xxi., 
lYii.,  Ixx.  (Goldast.  I.  464). 

When  such  complaints  were  made  by 
the  highest  authonlr  in  the  empire,  it 
Í8  not  diffioult  to  undentand  the  leasons 
which  led  the  senate  of  Nümberg — 
which  city  had  not  yet  embraced  the 
Beformation — ^to  depríye,  in  1624,  the 
Bomínicans  and  Éranciscans  of  the 
superíntendence  and  viaitation  of  the 
nuns  of  Bt  Catharíne  and  St  Clare; 


ñor  do  we  need  Spalatin's  malicious 
Buggestion — ''cura  et  yisitatione,  pene 
dixeram  comiptione." — Spalatin.  An- 
nal.  %nn.  1524. 

«  Adriani  PP.  VI.  Instructio  daU 
Fr.  Cher^ato,  Koy.  26, 1622  (Le  Plat, 
Monument.  Concil.  Trident  IX.  146). 

•  Adriani  PP.  VI.  Breve  ad  JPrid. 
Saxon.  (Lntherí  Opp.  T.  II.  fol.  6426. 
—Le  PUt,  II.  184). 
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by  the  one  or  two  marríages  which  took  place  near  Wittenberg  in 
1521,  and  accordingly,  in  1522,  from  his  retreat  at  BSle  he  issued  a 
short  dissertation  on  the  subject,  which,  althongh  addressed  merelj 
to  Bishop  Ghristopher  of  that  city,  was  evidently  intended  for  a 
Enropean  andience.  In  this  essay,  after  sketching  the  rise  of  celi- 
bacy  and  attributing  it  to  the  purity  and  fervor  of  the  early  Chris- 
tians,  he  proceeds  to  depict  the  altered  condition  of  the  church. 
Among  the  innumerable  mnltitude  of  priests  who  crowd  the  monas- 
tenes,  the  chapters,  and  the  parishes,  he  declares  that  there  are  few 
indeed  whose  Uves  are  pnre,  even  as  respects  open  and  ayowed  con- 
cubinage,  without  penetrating  into  the  mysteries  of  secret  intrigue. 
As,  therefore,  there  is  no  Scríptural  injunction  of  celibacy,  he  con- 
cludes  that,  hovrever  desirable  it  might  be  to  have  ministers  firee 
from  the  cares  of  marriage  and  devoting  themselves  solely  to  the 
service  of  God,  yet,  since  it  seems  impossible  to  conquer  the  rebel- 
lious  flesh,  it  would  be  better  to  allow  those  who  cannot  control 
thetnselyes  to  have  wives  with  whom  they  could  live  in  virtuous 
peace,  bringing  up  their  children  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  eaming 
the  respect  of  their  flocks.  No  more  startling  evidence,  indeed,  oí 
the  demoralization  of  the  period  could  be  given  than  the  cautious 
fear  which  Erasmus  expresses  lest  such  a  chango  should  be  opposed 
by  the  episcopal  officials,  who  would  object  to  the  diminution  of  their 
unhallowed  gains  levied  on  the  concubinos  of  the  clergy.^ 


When  such  was  the  condition  of  ecclesiastical  morality,  and  such 
were  the  opinions  of  all  except  those  direcüy  interested  in  upholding 
the  oíd  order  of  things,  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  people  were  disposed 
to  look  with  favor  on  the  marriage  of  their  pastors,  and  if  the  rejec- 


1  Erasmi  Lib.  xzxi.  Epist.  48. 

Kotwithstanding  the  sarcasm,  popu- 
larly  attríbuted  to  Erasmus,  on  tne  oo- 
casion  of  Luther'B  unión  with  Gatharine 
von  Bora — ^that  the  Reformation  had 
tumed  out  to  be  a  comedy,  seeing  that 
it  resulted  in  a  marriage— he  oontinued 
to  raise  his  voice  in  favor  of  abolishing 
the  rule  of  celibacy.  Thus  he  writee, 
in  October,  1525)  ''Yehementer  laudo 
coelibatum,  sed  ut  nunc  habet  saoerdo- 
tum  ac  monachorum  vita,  praesertim 
apud  Germanos,  pnastaret  indulgen 
remedium  matrímonii  "  (Lib.  xviii. 
Epist.  9).  And  again,  in  1526,  *<  Ego 
nec  sacerdotibus  permitto  conjunum, 
nec  monachis  relazo  vota,  ni  id  fiat  ex 


auctorítate  Pontificum,  ad  SBdificationem 
ecdesiiB  non  ad  destructionem  .  .  .  In 
prímis  optandum  esset  sacerdotes  et 
monachos  castitatem  ac  ccelestem  vitam 
amplecti.  Kunc  rebus  adeo  contamin- 
atis,  fortasse  levius  malum  erat  eligen- 
dum  "  (Lib.  xvm.  Epist.  4). 

Yet,  in  his  <*LiDer  de  Amabili 
EoclesisB  Concordia,''  written  in  1588 
in  the  hope  of  reuniting  the  severed 
church,  while  aw&iting  the  promised 
general  council  which  was  to  reconcile 
all  things,  Erasmus  did  not  hesitate  to 
give  utterance  to  the  opinión  that  those 
who  fell  away  in  heresy  or  even  schism 
were  worse  than  those  who  lived  im- 
purely  in  the  trae  faith. 
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tion  of  celibacy  gaye  a  firesh  Ímpetus  to  the  cause  of  Lutheranism. 
In  the  early  days  of  aU  sects,  it  is  only  those  of  ardent  fiíith  and 
puré  zeal  who  are  likelj  to  embrace  a  new  bdüe^  with  all  tbe 
attendant  risks  of  persecution  and  oontumely.  The  laxity  of  life 
aUowed  to  the  Gatholic  clergy  would  attract  to  its  ranks  and  retain 
those  whose  aim  was  sensual  indulgence.  Thus,  necessaríly,  the 
reformers  who  married  would  present  for  contrast  regular  and  chaste 
liyes  and  well-ordered  households,  purified  by  the  dread  of  the  ever- 
impending  troubles  to  which  the  aocident  of  a  day  might  at  any  time 
ezpose  them.  The  comparison  thus  was  in  every  way  &yorable  to 
the  new  ideas,  and  they  flourished  accordingly. 

Ñor,  perhaps,  were  the  worldly  inducements  to  which  I  have  be- 
fore  alluded  less  powerful  in  their  own  way  in  advancing  the  cause. 
Shortly  before  Luther's  marriage,  whatever  influence  was  derivable 
fix>m  an  aristocratic  ezample  was  obtained  when  the  Barón  of  Hey- 
deck,  a  knight  of  the  Teutonic  order,  renounced  his  yows  and  pub* 
licly  espoused  a  nun  of  Ligny.^  This  may  possibly  have  encouraged 
his  superior,  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  grand-master  of  the  order,  to 
execute  his  remarkably  successful  coup  d'état  in  changing  his  religión 
and  seizing  the  estates  of  the  order,  thus  practically  founding  the 
State  which  chance  and  talent  have  exalted  until  it  has  been  able  to 
realizo,  at  least  for  a  time,  the  day-dream  of  a  united  Germany. 
The  liberty  of  marriage  which  he  thus  assumed  was  soon  tumed  to 
account  in  his  advantageous  alliance  with  Frederic,  King  of  Den- 
mark,  whose  daughter  Dorothea  he  espoused,  the  Bishop  of  Szamland 
ofSciating  as  his  prozy,  and  the  actual  marriage  being  celebrated 
June  14,  1626.* 

Luther  may  resonably  be  held  excusable  for  counselling  and  aiding 
a  transaction  which  lent  such  incalculable  strength  to  the  struggling 
cause  of  the  Reformation,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  he  en- 
deaTored  to  foUow  it  up  with  another  of  a  similar  character.  The 
nephew  of  the  Duke  of  Prussiis  also  named  Albert  of  Brandenburg, 
occupied  the  highest  place  in  the  Teutonic  hierarchy,  as  Archbishop 
both  of  Mainz  and  Magdebi^rg,  in  the  latter  of  which  powerful  sees 
the  Lutheran  heresies  had  taken  deep  root.  Luther  sought  to  induce 
the  archbishop  to  foUow  his  uncle's  example ;  to  take  possession  in 
his  own  right  of  the  Magdeburg  territories,  and  to  transmit  them  to 
the  posterity  with  wUch  heayen  could  not  fidl  to  bless  his  prospective 


^  Spalatín.  Anual,  axin.  1625.  *  Ibid.  aun.  1526. 
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mamare — a  scheme  which  met  the  warm  approbation  of  the  leading 
nobles  of  the  diocese.  Albert  thonght  seriously  of  the  project,  es- 
peciallj  as  the  Peasants'  Wai-  then  raging  was  directed  particularlj 
against  the  lands  of  the  chnrch,  but  he  finally  abandoned  it,  and  his 
fiock  had  to  wotk  out  their  reformation  without  his  assistance.^ 

Perhaps  some  plans  of  territorial  aggrandizelnent  may  have  stimn- 
lated  the  zeal  of  the  Count  of  Embden,  who  boasted  that  he  had 
assisted  and  eneouraged  the  marriage  of  no  less  tham  five  hundred 
monks  and  nnns;*  yet  the  process  of  secularizing  the  monastic  foun- 
dations  was  in  many  places  by  no  means  sndden  or  violent.  Thus, 
when  the  Abbot  of  Qgenthal  in  Saxony  died,  in  1526,  the  Elector 
John  simply  forbade  the  election  of  a  successor,  and  placed  the 
abbey  in  charge  of  a  prefect,  while  the  remaining  monks  were  lib- 
erally  supplied  until  they  one  afler  another  died  out,'  and  in  1529, 
when  Philip,  Count  of  Waldeck,  took  possession  of  the  anchent 
monastery  of  Hainscheidt,  he  caused  all  the  monks  to  be  supported 
doring  life.* 


Through  all  this  period  the  hope  had  never  been  abandoned  of 
Buch  an  arrangement  as  would  prevent  an  irrevocable  separation  in 
the  chorch.  Modérate  and  températe  men  on  both  sides  were  ready 
to  make  such  concessions  of  form  as  would  enable  Ghristendom  to 
remain  united,  as  the  great  vital  truths  on  which  all  were  agreed  so 
far  outweighed  the  points  of  divergence.  Whether  these  hopes  were 
well  or  ill-founded  was  to  be  determined  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg, 
to  which,  in  June,  1580,  both  parties  were  summoned  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  submitting  their  differences  to  the  emperor.  Charles  came 
to  Germany  in  the  fidl  flush  of  his  recent  extraordinary  triumphs, 
the  most  powerful  prínce  since  the  days  of  Charlemagne.  Europe 
was  at  length  at  peace,  even  the  Turk  only  looming  in  the  East  as  a 
probable,  not  as  an  existing,  enemy.  But  Charles,  newly  crowned 
at  Bologna,  came  ostensibly  as  the  steadfast  ally  of  the  pope,  and 
Clement  Vil.  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of  renouncing  the  tra- 
ditional  and  imprescriptible  rights  of  the  Holy  See.  The  Catholic 
princes  of  Gfermany,  too,  had  tíieir  grounds  of  private  quarrel  with 


1  Henke  Append.  ad  Galixt.  p.  595. 
— Serrarii  Benim  Mogiint  Lib.  v. 
(Scrípt.  Ber.  Mogunt.  I.  881, 889).  Aa 
Albert,  tbougb  ramate  of  Germany ,  was 
only  tblrty-flve  or  bíx  yea»  of  age,  tbe 
propoBition  was  not  an  unreasonable  one. 


'  Spalatin.  Annal.  ann.  1526. 

*  Tbammii  Obron.  Goldioens. 

*  Gbron.  Waldeccense  (Hábnii  Gol- 
lect  Monument.  X.  851). 
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their  Protestant  peerá,  and,  holding  an  unquestioned  majority,  were 
not  disposed  to  abandon  their  position.  The  Protestaiit  princes,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  firm  in  their  new-found  faith,  and,  however 
disposed  to  avert  the  threatened  storm  by  the  sacrifice  of  non-essen- 
tiaJs,.  their  contictions  were  too  strong  for  them  to  retrace  the  steps 
which  they  had  taken  during  so  manj  long  and  weary  years.  It  is 
evident  that,  with  such  materiaJs  on  either  side,  no  reunión  wsb  prob- 
able ;  and,  even  had  an  accommodation  on  points  of  doctrine  been 
possible,  there  waa  one  subject  which  Bcarcely  seemed  to  admit  of 
satisfactory  compromise.  In  the  states  of  the  reform,  the  downfall  of 
monachism  had  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  temporal  powers  large 
bodies  of  sequestrated  abbey  lands.  To  the  Oatholic  it  was  sacri- 
lego to  leave  these  in  the  hands  of  the  spoiler;  the  Protestant  would 
not  willingly  gire  up  the  spoil. 

The  contest  was  oponed  by  the  Protestants  submitting  a  statement 
of  their  belief,  divided  into  two  parts,  the  one  devoted  to  points  of 
faith,  the  other  to  matters  of  practico.  Prepared  principally  by 
Melanchthon,  it  presenta  their  tenets  in  the  mildest  and  least  objec- 
tionable  form,  and  becoming  the  recognized  standard  of  their  creed, 
it  has  attained  a  world-wide  renown  under  the  ñame  of  the  Gonfes- 
sion  of  Augsburg.  The  questions  of  celibacr^  and  pionastic  yows 
were  ably  and  temperately  argued ;  their  post-scriptoral  origin  was 
shown,  and  the  reasons  which  induced  the  reformers  to  reject  them 
were  placed  in  a  light  as  litüe  ofiensive  as  possible.^  At  first,  a 
counter-statement  was  anticipated  firom  the  Gatholics,  and  negotiar 
tions  were  expected  to  be  carried  on  by  a  comparison  of  the  two,  but 
they  took  higher  ground,  and  contented  themselves  with  drawing  up 
a  refiítation  of  the  Gonfession.  The  emperor  was  firm.  His  aspi- 
rations  for  the  universal  monarchy,  which  ever  eluded  his  grasp,  did 
not  comport  with  encouraging  independence  of  thought  and  fireedom 
of  religious  belief.  In  his  theory,  uniform  subordination  of  religión 
was  a  necessary  element  of  the  political  system  which  was  to  make 
him  sovereign  of  Europe,  and  he  would  listen  to  no  compromiso. 
He  was  inclined  to  sümmary  measures,  but  the  Gatholic  princes  were 
hardly  prepared  for  the  consequences  of  an  immediate  rupture,  and, 
after  a  threatening  interval,  another  effort  was  made  to  effect  a 
reconciliation.     Gonferences  between  the  leading  theologians  on 

^  Confesa.  Augustan»  P.  n.  Art.  ii., 
vi. 

In  hU  Apology  for  the  Auffsboig 
Oonfeasioni  nowever,  even  the  coldness 


of  Melanchthon  is  warmed  in  descríb- 
ing  the  hideous  licentiousness  caused 
by  the  law  of  celibacy  (Lutherí  Opp. 
Jen»,  T.  IV.  p.  262-8). 
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both  sides  took  place,  and  the  Lutherans,  wamed  of  their  danger, 
were  more  disposed  than  erer  to  make  concessions  and  to  accept 
Buch  teíms  as  the  stronger  party  were  willing  to  oflFer  them.  At 
length,  on  the  8th  of  September,  the  draft  of  a  proposed  plan  of 
accord  was  laid  before  the  Diet.  In  this  the  points  in  dispute  were 
referred  to  that  futore  oecumenic  oonncil  which  had  so  long  been 
demanded  as  the  panacea  for  all  ecclesiastical  ills,  and  which,  after 
more  than  thirty  jears  of  continued  expectation,  was  destined  to  fail 
so  miserably  in  reconciling  difficulties.  Such  monasteries  as  had 
not  been  destroyed  were  to  be  maintained  in  the  exercise  of  the  cus- 
tomary  rites  and  observances  of  religión.  Abbots  and  communities 
who  had  been  ejected  were  to  be  allowed  to  retum;  and  all  religious 
houses  which  had  been  emptied  of  their  occupants  were  to  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  oflBcers  appointed  by  the  emperor,  who  were  to  ad- 
minister  to  their  possessions  until  the  futuro  council  should  decide 
upon  all  the  points  relating  to  monachisin;  the  Protestants  thus 
relieving  thelnselves  of  the  accusation  that  they  were  actuated  by 
motives  of  worldly  gain.  Similar  proposab  were  made  with  regard 
to  communion  in  the  two  elements  and  clerical  marriage.  These 
were  left  aa  open  questions  for  the  council  to  settle,  while  a  phrase 
of  doubtful  import  subjected  them  in  the  mean  time  to  the  govem- 
ments  of  the  several  states.^  The  concessions  in  this  project,  how- 
eyer,  though  they  might  suit  the  views  of  températe  doctors  and 
princes  in  Germany,  and  though  eyen  the  Román  curia  might  be 
willing  to  grant  them  in  order  to  saye  its  threatened  temporal  power 
over  the  Teutonic  states,  did  not  suit  the  policy  of  Charles,  who 
regarded  the  church  as  simply  one  of  the  Instruments  with  which  he 
was  to  build  up  his  universal  empire.*  It  was  not  difficult  for  him, 
therefore,  to  bring  to  naught  all  such  schemes  of  conciliation.  The 
restoration  of  all  abbots  and  monks  was  ordered;  restitution  of 
church  lands  waB  commanded,  or  their  delivery  to  the  emperor  to 
be  held  until  the  assembling  of  the  futuro  council ;  and  when  the 
Diet  adjoumed.  Charles  issued  a  decree  enjoining  on  all  married 
priests  to  abstain  from  their  wives,  to  eject  them,  and  to  seek  abso- 
lution  from  their  ordinarios.* 


^  Deliberat.  de  Concordia  etc.  c.  iii., 
v.  (Gk)lda8t.  I.  609). 

>  SeeLetterofBex^enrothtoBomilly, 
&om    Sizoancas,     «Tune     14th,     1868 


(Cartwright's  Memoir  of  Bergenrcth, 
London,  1870,  p.  124). 

»  Sentent.  Caroli  V.  |  5  (Ibid.  I. 
510).— Rescript.  Caroli  V.  J  5  (Ibid. 
Ili.  512).  Henke,  Append.  ad  Calixt. 
pp.  696-6. 
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The  threatening  aspect  of  affairs  wamed  the  Protestant  prinoes 
that  no  time  was  to  be  lost  in  making  provisión  for  mntual  defence, 
and  ere  the  year  was  out  the  famous  League  of  Schmalkalden  enabled 
them  to  présent  a  united  front  to  the  powers  which  they  had  virtually 
defied.  Into  the  political  history  of  that  eventjñil  time  it  is  not  mj 
province  to  enter.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  they  were  able  to  maintain 
their  position,  and  in  their  own  states  to  oppose  the  reactionary 
movement  which  at  times  seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of  destroying 
all  that  had  been  accomplished. 

In  this  their  task  was  complicated  by  the  extravagances  of  those 
whose  enthusiasm,  unbalanced  by  reason,  carried  them  beyond 
restraint.  If  Luther  had  found  it  no  easy  task  to  break  the  chains 
which  for  so  many  ages  had  kept  in  check  the  spirit  of  free  inqoiry, 
he  discovered  that  it  was  impossible  to  control  that  spirit  once  let 
loóse ;  and  the  wild  excesses  of  Anabaptism  were  at  once  the  exag- 
geration  and  the  opprobrium  of  Lutheranism.  Originally  eamest 
and  self-denying,  the  primitivo  Anabaptists  had  captivated  the  fiery 
soul  of  Garlostadt,  while  Luther  was  in  his  Patmos  of  Wartburg, 
but  the  puré  asceticism  of  Storck  and  Muncer  gradually  grew  irk- 
some  to  the  followers  who  flocked  to  their  standard,  and,  if  we  may 
believe  contemporary  writers,  the  unchaining  of  human  passions  in 
that  lawless  horde  resulted  in  the  igneum  baptisma,  or  fiery  baptism, 
by  which  at  Munster  John  Mathison  encouraged  the  most  hideous 
licentiousness  in  the  elect,  to  be  followed  up  by  his  successor,  John 
of  Leyden,  who,  in  imitation  of  the  patriarchs,  promulgated  the  law 
of  polygamy.* 

Luther,  however,  was  quite  as  resoluto  in  setting  limits  to  his 
movement  as  Bome  had  been  in  forbidding  all  progress,  and  the 
Anabaptists  were  to  him  enemies  as  detestable  as  Catholics.  The 
Protestant  princes,  moreover,  had  too  much  worldly  wisdom  to  im- 
peni  their  dangerous  career  by  any  alliance  with  fanatics  whose 
extravagances  provoked  abhorrence  so  general.  The  cause  of  the 
Beformation,  therefore,  although  it  su£fered  no  little  &om  so  por- 
tentous  an  illustration  of  the  dangers  resulting  from  the  d^truction 
of  the  andent  barriers,  escaped  all  contamination  in  itself,  and  its 
leaders  pursued  their  course  undeviatingly. 

Meanwhile  the  League  of  Schmalkalden  accomplished  its  purpose. 
Henry  Yin.  and  Francis  I.  were  eager  to  seize  the  opportunity  of 

1  Kensenbiooh  Bell.  Anabaptist.  cap.  16,  81. 
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enconraging  dissension  in  the  empire.  The  Turk  became  more 
menacing  than  ever.  Charles,  always  ready  to  yield  for  a  time 
when  opposition  was  impolitic,  graceíiilly  abandoned  the  position 
assumed  at  Aagsburg;  and  the  negotiations  of  Schweinfiirth  and 
Nümberg  resnlted  in  the  decree  of  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon  in  1532, 
by  which,  until  the  assembling  of  the  futnre  conncil,  all  religious 
distorbances  were  prohibited,  and  the  imperial  chamber  was  com- 
manded  to  undertake  no  prosecutions  on  acconnt  of  heresy.  Tol- 
eration  was  thus  practically  established  for  the  moment,  but  the 
abbots  and  monks  who  had  been  ejected,  and  who  had  been  antici- 
pating  their  restoration,  became  naturally  restire.  Charles  cun- 
ningly  sent  from  Italy  fdll  powers  to  the  chamber  to  decide  as  to 
what  causes  aróse  from  religions  disputes,  and  what  were  simply 
ciyil  or  criminal.  Thus  intrusted  with  the  interpretation  of  the 
Batisbon  decree,  the  chamber  assumed  that  claims  on  church  lands 
were  not  included  in  the  forbidden  class,  while  oíd  edicts  prohibiting 
the  observances  of  Lutheranism  brought  all  religious  questions  within 
the  scope  of  criminal  law.  The  promised  toleration  was  thus  prac- 
tically denied,  but,  fortunately  for  the  Protestants,  Ferdinand  was 
anxiously  negotiating  for  their  recognition  of  his  dignity  as  king  of 
the  Romans,  and  by  the  Transaction  of  Cadam  in  1538  he  pnrchased 
the  coveted  homage  by  accepting  their  construction  of  the  edict  of 
Batisbon. 

Stíll  the  Protestants  oomplained  of  persecution  and  the  Catholics 
of  proselytism.  The  ensuing  fifteen  years  were  filled  with  a  seri^ 
of  bootless  negotiations,  pretended  settlements,  quarrek,  recrimina- 
tions,  and  mutual  encroachments  which  year  after  year  occupied  the 
successive  Diets,  and  kept  Germany  oonstanüy  trembling  on  the 
verge  of  a  desolating  civil  war.  It  would  be  useless  to  disturb  the 
dust  that  coyers  these  forgotten  transactions,  which  can  teach  us 
nothing  saye  that  the  Protestants  still  refiísed  to  recognize  that  the 
schism  was  past  human  power  to  heal ;  that  Bome,  recoyering  firom 
her  temporary  hesitation,  would  not  abate  one  jot  of  her  pretensions 
to  saye  her  supremacy  oyer  half  of  Christendom;^  and  that  Charles, 


^  How  little  the  BÍtuation  was  com- 
prehended  íb  amuBÍngly  shown  in  a 
iettor  from  an  enlightened  and  liberal 
prelate,  Johann  £:hmidt,  Bishop  of 
Vienna,  to  Ferdinand,  in  1640,  con- 
ceming  some  propoeed  negotiations 
th^n  on  foot  for  a  reconciliati Ai  between 
the  churclies.    He  lays  down  as  a  con- 


dition  precedent  to  reunión  that  all  the 
church  lands  conflscated  by  the  Protes- 
tants shall  be  restored,  and  the  monastic 
orders  reéstablished.  The  mesne  nroflts, 
he  admits,  cannot  be  collectea,  but 
some  oomposition  for  them  should  be 
made. — Le  Fíat,  Monument.  Ooncil. 
Trident.  II.  649. 
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as  a  wily  politician,  was  always  ready  in  adversity  to  abandon  with 
a  good  grace  that  whicli  he  had  arrogantly  seized  in  prosperity.^ 
How  eager,  indeed,  were  the  Protestants  to  effect  some  compromise 
which  should  relieve  them  from  their  exceptíonal  position  is  strik- 
ingly  manifest  in  the  Articles  which  Melanchthon  and  his  fiiends, 
in  1585,  submitted  to  Francia  I.,  after  the  Sorbonne  had  refiísed  to 
enter  into  a  dispntation  or  conference  with  them.  In  this  docament 
all  non-essentiaJs  were  abandoned ;  doctrinal  dissidences  were  skil- 
fully  evaded,  and  stress  only  was  laid  npon  such  regulations  sa  should 
remove  the  external  corruption  of  the  chorch.  Melanchthon  pro- 
posed  that  the  monastic  orders  should  be  continued,  but  that  the 
Yows  should  not  be  perpetual,  so  that  religión  might  not  be  disgraced 
by  the  excesses  of  those  who  had  mistaken  their  vocation.  So,  as 
regards  priestly  celibacy,  he  proposed  that,  as  human  nature  ren- 
dered  it  impossible  to  supply  the  multitude  of  parishes  with  men 
able  to  Uve  in  continence,  those  who  could  not  preserve  their  purity 
should  be  allowed  to  marry ;  while,  to  prevent  the  dilapidation  of 
church  property,  the  higher  positions  should  be  reserved  to  men  of 
maturo  age,  who  could  lead  a  single  Ufe.*  The  Sorbonne,  in  reply, 
condescended  to  no  argument,  but  contented  itself  with  asserting 
that  the  Protestants  desired  the  subversión  of  all  religión,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  Melanchthon  had  the  satisíaction  of  being  proclaimed 
a  traitor  by  the  Germans. 

In  all  this  the  only  point  which  possesses  special  interest  for  us  is 
another  authoritative  attempt  at  reconciling  the  irreconcilable  which 
occurred  in  1541.  After  a  conference  between  Melanchthon  and 
Dr.  Eck  at  Worms,  Charles  himself  presented  to  the  Diet  of  Batis- 
bon  a  statement  of  the  questions  in  dispute,  with  propositions  for  mu- 
tual concession  and  compromise.  In  the  course  of  this,  he  reviewed 
the  practico  of  the  church  in  various  ages  with  regard  to  sacerdotal 
celibacy,  admitting  that  the  enforcement  of  it  was  not  in  accordance 
with  the  ancient  canons,  and  indicating  a  willingness  to  see  it  abro- 
gated.*  The  Protestants,  who  were  ready  to  make  many  sacrifices 
for  peace,  hailed  this  intimation  with  triumph,  stoutly  insisting  on 
the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  rule,  which  they  stigmatized  as  unjust 


^  An  elabórate  series  of  documents 
relatíng  to  these  transactions  may  be 
found  in  Gk)ldast.  Coiistit.  Imp.  I.  611, 
III.  172-235.  AIso  in  Le  Plat,  Mon- 
iiment  Concü.  Trídent.  Yol.  II. 


'  Artic.  Melanch.  ad  Regem  Franciss, 
No.  X.,  XI.  (Le  Fiat,  op.  cit  II. 
785-7). 

*  Lib.  ad  Rationem  Conoord.  ineun- 
dam  Art  xxii.  {  13  (Goldast.  II.  199). 
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and  pemicious.^  So  nearly  did  the  partíes  at  length  approach  each 
other,  that  there  appeared  every  reason  to  anticípate  a  Buccessfal 
resnlt  to  the  efibrt,  when  Paul  III.  again  interfered  and  prononnced 
all  the  proceedings  nuil  and  yoid,  as  the  church  alone  had  power  to 
r^ulate  its  intemal  afiairs.  The  expectations  excited  by  these  ne- 
gotiations  naturally  stímulated  the  desire  of  the  people  for  a  chango 
in  the  discipline  of  the  church,  and  t|he  next  yeár  we  fínd  Paul  III. 
obliged  to  exhort  the  Bishop  of  Merseburg  to  resist  the  clamors  of 
his  subjects,  who  demanded  the  abrogation  of  priesüy  celibacy  and 
the  use  of  the  cup  for  the  laity,  onder  threats  of  ejecting  him.  The 
pope  evidently  considered  the  Germans  unduly  impatient,  since  they 
objected  to  await  the  assembling  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  which  was 
called  to  decide  upon  these  matters.' 

Charles  had  long  recognized  that  the  perpetual  menace  of  a  pow- 
erfiíl  confederation  sucb  as  the  Schmalkaldic  League,  entertaining 
constant  relations  with  the  extemal  enemies  of  the  empire,  was  in- 
compatible with  the  peace  of  Germany  and  with  an  imperial  power 
such  as  he  was  resolved  to  wield.  The  time  at  last  carne  for  the 
deyelopment  of  his  plans.  The  skill  of  Alya  and  the  treachery  of 
Mauríce  of  Saxony  were  crowned  with  success.  The  battle  of  Muhl- 
berg  broke  the  power  of  the  Protestants  utterly,  and  laid  them  help- 
less  at  the  feet  of  their  bitterest  foes.  Yet  the  progress  of  the  new 
ideas  had  already  placed  them  beyond  the  control  of  even  the  tri- 
umphant  Charles,  though  he  had  the  Elector  of  Saxony  and  the 
Landgraye  of  Hesse  in  his  dungeons.  When,  at  the  Diet  of  Augs- 
burg,  in  1548,  h^  proposed  the  curious  arrangement  known  as  the 
Interímy  by  which  he  hoped  to  keep  matters  quiet  until  the  final 
verdict  of  that  oecumenic  council  which  constantly  yanished  in  the 
distance,  he  felt  it  necessary  to  permit  all  married  priests  to  retain 
their  wiyes  until  the  question  should  be  decided  by  the  futuro  council. 
A  fidnt  expression  of  a  preference  for  celibacy,  moreoyer,  was  sig- 
nifícant  both  in  what  it  said  and  what  it  left  unsaid.' 


1  Betpons.  Protestant.  Art.  x.  {  8 
(Ibid.  11.  206).  This  was  still  more 
Btronffly  insisted  on  in  a  paper  subse- 
quently  drawn  up  by  Bucer  and  pre- 
aented  in  the  ñame  of  the  Protestants. 
— Respons.  Protestant.  c.  11-14  (Ibid. 
p.  218). 

'  Le  Plati  Honument.  Concil.  Trí- 
dent  III.  152-8. 


'  Et  quanquam  cum  Apostólo  sen- 
tiendum  eum  qui  coelebs  est  curare  qusd 
Bunt  Domini  etc.  (I.  Cor.  vii.)  eoque 
magis  optandum  multes  inveniri  clericos 
qui  cum  ooelibes  sint  veré  etiam  con- 
tineant,  tamen  quum  multi  qui  minis- 
teríi  ecclesiastici  functiones  tenent,  jam 
multis  in  locis  duxerint  uxores,  quas  a 
se  dimittere  nolint ;  super  ea  re  gener- 
alis  ooncilii  sententia  expectetur,  cum 
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The  Interim,  of  course,  Batisfied  neither  party.  The  Gatholics 
regarded  it  as  an  unauthorized  reformatíon,  die  Protestonts  as  dis- 
guised  popery.  Charles,  however,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power, 
obliged  many  of  the  Lutheran  states  to  accept  it ;  while,  as  regards 
the  Gatholics,  he  was  perhaps  not  sorry  to  show  the  pope  that  he, 
too,  like  Henry  YIII.,  could  regúlate  the  consciences  of  his  sabjects, 
and  prescribe  their  religious  fiuth.  He  had  broken  with  Paul  UI. ; 
the  council  of  Trent,  agaínst  his  wishes,  had  been  remoyed  to  Bo- 
logna  on  a  firivolous  pretext ;  and  a  schism  like  that  of  England  was 
apparently  impending.  At  the  least,  Charles  might  not  nnreason- 
ably  desire  to  manifest  that  at  last  he  was  independent  of  that  papal 
power  with  which  mutual  necessities  had  so  long  enforced  the  closest 
relations,  and  to  prove  that  deference  to  his  wishes  was  henceforth  to 
be  the  price  of  his  all-important  support.  He  demanded  that  legates 
should  be  sent  to  Germany  armed  with  extraordinary  powers,  among 
which  was  included  authority  to  grant  dispensations  to  marríed  priests. 
Paul  m.  referred  the  request  to  the  Sacred  CoUege  and  to  the  council 
then  sitting  at  Bologna,  and  it  was  unanimously  replied  that  it  should 
be  granted,  with  the  limitations  that  monks  should  not  be  included, 
and  that  priests  thus  permitted  to  retain  their  wiyes  should  not  exer- 
cise  their  íunctions  or  enjoy  the  fiíiits  of  their  benefices.^  That  Paul 
forthwith  dispatched  three  nuncios  entrusted  with  authority  to  do  this 
shows  not  only  the  disposition  which  then  existed  to  relax  the  rigor 
of  the  canons  respecting  celibacy,  but  also  the  importance  which  the 
question  had  assumed  in  the  religious  disputes  of  the  time,'  though 
an  absoluto  reíusal  was  soon  afterwards  retumed  to  the  request  of  a 
Crerman  prince  (supposed  to  be  the  Duke  of  Bavaria)  requesting  for 


alioqui  mutatio  in  ea  le,  ut  nunc  gunt 
temporal  sine  gravi  renim  perturbatione 
nunc  flerí  non  poBsit— Interim  cap. 
XXYI.  i  17. 

Charles  must  have  entertained  the 
expectation  that  a  chan£^  would  be 
authorized  by  the  council  of  Trent,  of 
prudence  would  have  dictated  the 
policy  of  not  leaying  the  matter  open 
with  the  consciousneas  that  the  diffi- 
culty  could  only  become  daily  greater 
by  toleranoe. 

1  Le  Plat,  Honument  Oonoil.  Trí- 
dent.  IV.  19-26. 

*  Pallavicinii  Storia  del  Concilio  di 
Trento  Lib.  xii.  c.  8.  Zacearía  (Nuova 
Giustificaz.  pp.  146,  266),  while  admit- 


tlng  the  fact,  dtates  that  the  original  of 
this  document  has  been  sought  for  in 
vain;  though  it  had  long  before  been 
published  by  Dom  Martene  (Ampliss. 
CoUect.  yin.  1208).  In  appointing, 
however,  Jodocus,  Bishop  of  Lubec,  as 
a  substituto  to  ezercise  their  powers, 
the  leeates  require  that  priests  thus 
restored  shall  abandon  their  wiyes— a 
oondition  not  ezpressed  in  the  original 
buU  (Ibid.  p.  1211). 

Both  ftom  this  and  firom  the  lan- 
ffuage  of  the  Interim,  it  appean 
tnat  eyen  the  Catholic  priesthooa  had 
be^n  to  arrógate  for  uemselves  the 
right  of  marriage.  That  such  was  the 
case  to  a  great  extent  wiU  be  seen  here- 
after. 
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his  subjects  the  use  of  the  cap,  príestly  marríage,  and  the  relaxatíon 
of  the  obligation  of  fasting.^ 

Temporary  expedienta  and  compromises  such  as  these  are  ínter- 
esting  merely  as  they  mark  the  progresa  of  opinión.  Paltry  make- 
shifts  to  elude  the  decisión  of  that  which  had  to  be  decided,  they 
exercised  little  real  influence  on  the  history  of  the  time.  It  is  true 
that  when  Charles,  in  1551,  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  issued  a  cali 
for  the  reassembling  of  the  council  of  Trent,  he  confirmed  the  Interim 
until  that  council  should  decide  all  unsettled  questions,'  yet  this  con- 
firmation  was  destined  to  be  effective  for  a  períod  ludicrously  brief. 
A  fresh  treason  of  Maurice  of  SaJtony  undid  all  that  his  former 
plotting  had  accomplished ;  and,  while  Henry  11.  was  winning  at 
the  expense  of  the  empire  the  delusivo  title  of  Conqueror,  Charles 
found  himself  reduced  to  the  hard  necessity  of  restoring  all  that  his 
crooked  policy  had  for  so  many  ye»TS  been  devoted  to  extorting. 
The  Transaction  of  Passau,  signed  August  2d,  1552,  gaye  full  lib- 
erty  of  conscience  to  the  Lutheran  states,  until  a  national  council  or 
Diet  should  devise  n^eans  of  restoring  the  unity  of  the  church ;  and 
in  case  such  means  could  not  be  agreed  upon,  then  the  rights  guar- 
anteed  by  the  Transaction  were  granted  in  perpetuity.'  If  Charles 
was  disposed  to  withdraw  the  concessions  thus  exacted  of  him,  the 
miserable  siege  of  Metz  and  the  increasing  desire  for  abdication  pre- 
vented  him  from  attempting  it ;  and,  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  in 
1555,  the  States  and  cities  of  the  Augsbturg  Confession  were  con- 
firmed in  their  right  to  enjoy  the  prácticos  of  their  religión  in  peace.^ 

The  long  struggle  thus  was  over.  The  public  law  of  Germany  at 
last  recognized  the  legality  of  the  transactions  based  upon  the  Refor- 
mation,  and  not  the  least  in  importance  among  those  transactions 
were  the  marriages  of  the  ministers  of  Christ. 


»  Le  Plat,  T.  IV.  p.  27. 

'  Recesa,  axm.  1551  c.  10  (Goldast. 
II.  841). 


'  TraxLBac.  PatavieoB.  Artic.  de  Belig. 
(Ibid.  I.  578). 

*  Ibid.  I.  574. 
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The  abrogation  of  celibacy  in  England  was  a  procto  of  far  more 
perplexity  and  intricacy  than  in  any  other  coiíñtry  which  adopted 
the  Beformation.  Perhaps  this  may  be  partially  explained  bj  the 
temperament  of  the  race,  whose  fierce  spirit  of  independence  made 
them  quick  to  feel  and  impatíent  to  suffer  the  manifold  evils  of  the 
sacerdotal  system,  while  their  reyerential  conservatiom  rendered  them 
lesa  disposed  to  adopt  a  radical  cure  than  their  Continental  neighbors. 

In  no  country  of  Europe  had  the  pretensions  of  the  papal  power 
been  so  resolutely  set  aside.  In  no  cpuntry  had  ecclesiastical  abuses 
been  more  eamestly  attacked  or  more  persistently  held  up  for  pop- 
ular odium,  and  the  applause  which  greeted  all  who  boldly  denounced 
the  shortcomings  of  príest  and  prelate  shows  how  keenly  the  people 
felt  the  eyils  to  which  they  were  exposed.  William  Langlande,  the 
monk  of  Malvem,  was  no  heretic,  yet  he  was  unsparing  in  his 
reprobation  of  the  corruptions  of  the  church : — 

"  Bight  80  out  of  holi  chirche,  Somonoun  and  hir  lemmaimes ; 

Alie  yveles  spríngethi  Tbat  that  with  gile  was  geten, 

There  inparfit  preesthode  is,  TJngraciousliche  is  despended ; 

Prechouis  and  tecberis  So  barlotes  and  hores 

Am  bolpe  witb  swicbe  goodeSi 

And  precbours  after  silver,  And  Gk)dde8  folk,  for  de&ute  tbereof, 

Executours  and  sodenes,  Foi^fíiren  andspillen."^ 

And  he  boldly  prophesied  the  violent  downfall  of  the  whole  fiíbríc — 

"  Eigbt  80,  ye  clerkes,  

Por  youre  coveitise,  er  longe,  Levetb  it  wel  ye  bissbopee 

Sbal  tbei  demen  <io9  eeclesicBj  The  lordsbipe  of  your  londes 

And  youre  pride  depose.  For  evere  sbul  ye  lese, 

Depoauit  potente»  de  sede,  etc.  And  lyven  as  levitid,  etc.'" 

But  while  the  people  greeted  these  assaults  with  the  keenest  pleasure, 
they  were  attached  to  the  oíd  observances,  and  were  in  no  haste  to 

^  Yision     of     Fiers     Flougbman,  |  Bucbanan,  Langlande  was  also  autbor 
Wrígbt'8  ed.,  pp.  800,  803.  of  a  tract  <<  Fro  conjugio  sacerdotum." 

«  Ibid.  p.  825.-According  to  David  1  í^^^^'  I^troduction,  p.  x.) 
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see  the  predictions  of  the  poet  fiílfilled.  A  little  eharp  persecution 
was  sufScient  to  suppress  aQ  outward  show  of  LoUardry,  aad  there 
was  no  chance  in  England  for  the  fierce  revolutionary  enthusiasm 
of  the  Taborites. 

As  the  sixteenth  century  opened,  John  Colet  did  good  work  in 
disturbing  the  stagnation  of  the  schools  by  his  oontempt  for  the 
petrífied  theologícal  science  of  the  schoohnen.  His  endeavor  to 
revert  to  the  Scriptores  as  the  solé  sonrce  of  religions  belief  was  a 
step  in  adyance,  while  he  was  onsparíng  in  his  denunciations  of  the 
corrnptions  which  were  as  rife  in  the  English  church  as  we  have  seen 
them  elsewhere.  Yet  Colet,  though  at  one  time  taxed  with  heretical 
leanings,  kept  carefiílly  within  the  palé  of  orthodoxy,  and  seems 
neyer  to  have  entertained  the  idea  that  the  evils  which  he  deplored 
were  to  be  attacked  save  by  a  renewal  of  the  firnitleBs  iteration  of 
obsoleto  canons.^  Perhaps,  however,  his  friend  and  disdple,  Sir 
Thomas  More,  is  the  best  example  of  this  frame  of  mind  in  Eng- 
Iand*s  worthiest  men,  the  besetting  weakness  of  which  made  the 
Anglican  refor^iatioü  a  stmggle  whose  vicissitadeiB  can  scarce  be 
said  to  have  even  yet  reached  their  final  development. 

Before  Lather  had  raised  the  standard  of  revolt,  More  keenly 
appreciated  the  derelictions  of  the  church,  and  allowed  his  wit  to 
satirizo  its  vices  ^ith  a  freedom  which  showed  the  scantiest  respect 
for  the  sanctity  claimed  by  its  hierarchy.'  Yet  when  Luther  carne 
with  his  heresies  to  sweep  away  all  abuses,  More's  gentle  and  tender 


^  In  a  Bermon  before  the  Gonvocation 
of  1512,  Golet  ifl  yery  Bey  ere  upon  the 
vices  of  the  chuixsh — "  we  are  troubled 
in  these  daya  by  heretics — men  mad 
with  strange  foUy— but  this  heresy  of 
theiiB  is  not  so  pestilential  and  pemi- 
dous  to  US  and  the  people  as  the  yicious 
and  depraved  lives  oí  the  cleigy" — 
and  he  urges  the  prelates  to  revive  the 
ancient  canons,  the  enforoement  of 
which  would  purify  the  church.  (See- 
bohm's  Ozfoid  Reformers  of  149d,  p. 
170.    London,  1867.) 

The  title  of  this  work  seems  to  me  a 
mísnomer.  Neither  Colet  ñor  Erasmus 
had  the  aggressive  spirit  of  martyrdom 
which  was  essential  to  the  character  of 
a  reformer  in  those  fieroe  times.  They 
could  deplore  ezisting  evils,  but  lacked 
all  practical  boldness  in  applying  reme- 
dies, and  their  influence  is  only  to  be 
traced  in  the  minds  which  the^r  unwit- 
tingly  trained  to  do  work  which  they 
themselves  abhoned. 


'  Thus,  in  his  Epigrams,  he  rídicules 
the  bishops  as  a  class : — 

"Tam  male  oantasti  possii  ut  ^isoopas 

esie, 

Tam  bene  l«giiti,  at  non  tamen  «sse  qneas. 

Non  satis  «ése  putet,  si  quis  TÍtabit  utnim- 

vis, 

Sed  fleri  si  ris  pr»siil|  utmmqae  oare." 

T.  Morí  Opp.  p.  249.    Franco- 
furti,  1689. 

And  he  addresses  a  parísh  priest : — 

"Quid  faoiant  fogiantre  tn!,  qno  oomere 
possinty 
Vita  potest  olaro  pro  speenlo  ease  toa. 
Tantom  opas  admonitaest,  nt  te  Intoeantur, 
•t  ut  tu 
Qnn  faois,  h»o  ftigiant :  qa»  ftigis,  hsM 
faoiant." 

Ibid.  p.  247. 

See  also  his  epimms  "  In  Posthumum 
Episoopum,"  '*  In  Episcopum  illitera- 
tum,"  **De  Nautis  ejicientibus  Mona- 
chumi"  etc. 
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spirít  was  ronsed  to  a  vnlgañty  of  yituperation  which  eamed  for  him 
a  distinguished  place  among  the  fotd-moathed  polémica  of  the  time, 
and  which  is  absolutely  unfit  for  translation.^  As  regards  ascetic 
observances,  before  the  Lutheran  movement,  More  seems  to  have 
inclined  towards  condemning  all  practices  that  were  not  in  accord- 
anee  with  human  natore,  though  he  appears  wiUing  to  admit  that 
there  maj  be  some  special  sanctity,  though  not  wisdom,  in  conquer- 
ing  nature.'  After  the  commencement  of  the  Reformation,  howeyery 
his  yiews  underwent  a  reaction,  and  he  not  only  defended  monastic 
rowBj  but  he  eyen  went  so  far  as  to  argüe  that  bj  the  recent  mar- 
riages  of  the  Saxon  reformers  God  had  manifested  his  signal  dis- 
pleasure,  for  in  the  oíd  law  true  priests  could  be  joined  only  to  the 
chastest  virgins,  while  God  perinitted  these  íalse  pastors  to  take  to 
wife  none  but  public  strumpets.'  If  he  accused  Luther  of  sweeping 
away  the  venerable  traditions  of  man  and  of  God,^  he  showed  how 
conscientious  was  this  rigid  conservatism  when  he  laid  his  head  upon 
the  block  in  testimony  for  the  principal  creation  and  bulwark  of  tra- 
dition — the  papal  supremacy. 

A  community  thus  halting  between  an  acute  perception  of  existing 
evils  and  a  resoluto  determination  not  to  remove  them  was  exactly 
in  the  temper  to  render  the  great  moyement  of  the  sixteenth  century 


^  Eesponsio  ad  Lutherum,  passim: 
"Pater,  frater,  potator  LutheruB," 
seems  to  be  a  fayonte  ezpression,  but  is 
mild  in  comparíson  with  otbers — 
"  noYum  inferorum  Deum/' "  Satanista 
Lutherus,"  "pediculoso  fraterculo." 
Luther 's  fríendis  are  "  nebulonum,  po- 
tatorum,  scortatorum,  sicaríonimi  sena- 
tum/'  and  Kore  winds  up  his  theologi- 
cal  argument  with — "ñiriosum  fmtep- 
culum  et  latrínarium  nebulonem  cum 
suis  furiis  et  furoríbuSí  cum  suis  merdis 
et  stercoríbus  cacantem  cacatumque 
relinquere." 

Luther  was  himself  a  master  in 
theological  abuse,  but  More's  admiring 
biographeri  StapietoUi  boasts  that  the 
Germán  was  appalled  at  the  superior 
vigor  of  the  Englishman,  and  for  the 
flrst  time  in  his  hfe  he  declined  ñirther 
controversy — <*magi8  mutus  factus  est 
quam  piscis.''  (Stapletoni  Yit.  T. 
Morí  cap.  ít.)  As  More,  however, 
published  the  tract  under  the  ñame  of 
William  Bosse,  an  Englishman  who 
had  recently  died  in  Ilome,  Luther's 
reticence  is  more  easily  to  be  accounted 
for. 


*  In  one  passa^e  More  describes  his 
Utopians  as  consideríng  virtue  to  con- 
sist  in  living  according  to  nature. 
"  Nempe  virtutem  definiunt,  secundum 
naturam  vi  veré:  ad  id  siquidem  a  Beo 
institutos  esse  nos.  .  .  .  Yitam  ei^o 
jucundami  inquiunt,  id  est  voluptatem, 
tanquam  operationum  omnium  finem, 
ipsa  nobis  natura  prsascríbit:  ex  cujus 
prsescrípto  vivere,  virtutem  definiunt  ^* 
( Utopisa  Lib.  II.  Tit.  de  Peregrínatione). 
In  another  passage,  however,  he  de- 
scribes two  sects  or  heresies,  the  one 
consisting  of  men  who  abstained  from 
marríage  and  the  use  of  flesh,  the  other 
of  those  who  devoted  themselves  to 
labor,  manying  as  a  dut^  and  indulgins 
in  food  to  increase  their  strength,  and 
says  of  them  "Hob  Utopiani  pruden- 
tiores,  at  illos  sanctiores  reputant  (Ibid. 
Tit.  de  Beligionibus). 

'  Bespons.  ad  Lutherum  Perorat 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  thia 
was  written  añer  his  friend  Erasmus 
had  publicly  given  in  his  adhesión  to 
mamage  as  the  only  remedy  for  sacer- 
dotal comiption. 

*  Ibid.  Lib.  I.  cap.  i¥. 
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as  disastrous  to  themselveB  as  possible.  Hoír  to  meet  the  ineyitable 
under  such  oonditions  waB  a  problem  whioh  well  might  taz  the 
acuteBt  intellect,  and  Wolsey,  whose  fate  it  was  to  undertake  the 
task,  seems  to  have  been  inspired  with  more  than  his  costomary 
audacious  ingenuity  in  Beeking  the  solution. 

Wolsey  himself  was  no  ascetic,  as  the  popular  inscription  over  the 
door  of  his  palace — ^'Domus  meretrídum  Domini  Gardinalis" — 
snfficientlj  attests.  A  yisitation  of  the  religious  honses  undertaken 
in  1511  by  Archbishop  Warham  had  revealed  all  the  oíd  iniquities 
withont  calling  forth  any  remedy  beyond  an  admonition.^  In  1518, 
Wolsey  himself  had  attempted  a  systematic  reformation  in  his  diocese 
of  York,  and  had  revived  the  ancient  canons  pnnishing  concubinage 
among  his  priesthood;'  and  in  1519  we  find  him  applying  to  Leo  X. 
for  a  BuU  conferring  special  power  to  correct  the  enormities  of  the 
dergy.'  When,  in  1523,  he  proposed  a  general  yisitation  for  the 
reformation  of  the  ecdesiastical  body,  Fox,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
urged  it  as  in  the  highest  degree  necessary,  stating  that  he  himself 
had  for  three  years  been  devoting  all  his  energies  to  restore  discipline 
in  his  diocese,  and  that  his  efforts  had  been  so  ufterly  frnitless  that 
he  had  abandoned  all  hope  of  any  chango  for  the  better.^  Cranmer, 
indeed,  in  his  ^'  Confíitation  of  Unwritten  Yerities,"  had  no  hesitation 
to  say  that  "  within  my  memory,  which  is  above  thirty  years,  and 
also  by  the  information  of  othefs  that  be  twenty  years  eider  than  I, 
I  could  neyer  perceiye  ór  leam  that  any  one  príest,  under  the  pope's 
kingdom,  was  ever  punished  for  advoutry  by  his  ordinaiy."*  It 
may  readily  be  believed,  therefore,  that  Wolsey  fully  recognized  the 
utter  ine£Sciency  of  the  wom-out  weapons  of  discipline.  Tet  he  was 
too  shrewd  a  statesman  not  to  foresee  that  reformation  from  within 
or  írom  without  must  come,  and,  in  taking  the  initiative,  he  com- 
menced  by  quietly  and  indirectly  attacking  the  monastic  orders. 
As  a  munificent  patrón  of  letters,  it  was  natural  that  he  should 
emulate  Merton  and  Wykeham  in  founding  a  coUege  at  Oxford; 
and  "Cardinars  College,"  now  Christ  Church,  became  the  lever 
with  which  to  topple  over  the  vast  monastic  system  of  England. 

The  derelopment  of  the  plan  was  characteristically  insidious. 
By  a  !Bu11  of  April  8d,  1524  (confinned  by  Henry,  May  lOth), 


1  Froude'8  England,  Ch.  x. 

«  Wilkinfl  III.  669,  678. 

*  Card.  Eboracenü.  Epist.  y.  (Mar- 
lene Amplias.  OoUect.  III.  1289). 


^  Strype'B  Eccles.  Memoríals,  T.  I. 
App.  p.  19. 

^  Stnrpe'8   MemoriaU   of  Cranmer, 
Bk.  II.  ch.  ▼. 
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Clement  Vil.  authorized  him  to  suppress  the  priory  of  St.  Fredis- 
wood  at  Oxford,  and  to  remove  the  monks  for  the  parpóse  of  con- 
verting  it  into  a"Collegium  Clerícomm  Seculorum."*  This  was 
followed  by  a  Boíl,  dated  Augnst  21st  of  the  same  year,  empowering 
him  as  légate  to  make  inquisition  and  reformation  in  all  religions 
houses  throughout  the  kingdom,  to  incarcerate  and  punish  the 
inmates,  and  to  deprive  them  of  their  propertj  and  priyileges,  all 
grants  or  charters  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.'  The  real  pur- 
port  of  this  extraordinary  commission  is  sho^m  by  the  speedy  issue 
of  yet  another  Boíl,  dated  September  llth,  conceding  to  him  the 
confiscation  of  monasteries  to  the  amount  of  8000  dncats  annual 
rental,  fbr  the  endowment  of  his  coUege,  and  alleging  aa  a  reason 
for  the  measure  that  maay  establishments  had  not  more  than  five  or 
siz  inmates.' 

The  aflUr  was  now  folly  in  train,  and  proceeded  with  accelerating 
momentam.  On  the  8d  of  July,  1525,  Henry  confirmed  the  incor- 
poration  of  the  college;  his  letters-patent  of  May  Ist,  1526,  enu- 
mérate eighteen  monasteries  suppressed  for  its  benefit,  while  other 
letters  of  May  lOth  grant  seventy-one  chnrches  or  rectories  for  its 
support,  and  yet  other  grants  are  aUuded  to  as  made  in  letters  which 
have  not  been  preserved.*  In  1528  these  were  followed  by  varióos 
other  donations  of  religious  houses  and  manors;  and  during  the 
same  year  Wolsey  founded  another  Cardinales  Colige  at  Ipswich, 
which  became  a  fresh  source  of  absorption/ 

Had  Henry  VIII.  entertained  any  preconceived  design  of  sup- 
pressing  the  religious  honses,  his  impatient  temper  wonld  scarcely 
have  allowed  him  to  remain  so  long  a  witness  of  this  spoliation 
without  taking  his  share  and  carrying  the  matter  out  with  his 
accustomed  boldness  and  disregard  of  oonsequences.  At  length, 
however,  he  claimed  his  portion,  and  procured  from  Clement  a  Bull 
dated  Noyember  2d,  1528,  conceding  to  him,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
oíd  foandations  of  the  King's  CoUeges  at  Cambridge  and  Windsor, 
the  suppression  of  monasteries  to  the  aonual  valué  of  8000  ducats.^ 

*  Ibid.  pp.  156-6, 172^. 

»  Ibid.  pp.  240-44,  250-68.  See  a 
letter  of  the  Eneliiih  ambassadois  at 
Borne  to  Wolsey,  descríbing  a  conference 
on  this  subject  with  the  Pope,  whcrein 
he  freel^  acknowledged  the  propriety  ot 
destroying  thoee  houses  whiái  were 
nothing  but  a  **  Scandalum  religionis." 
— Strype,  Eccles.  Memorials,!.  App.  68. 

•  Bymer,  XIV.  pp.  270-1. 


1  Kymer's  Foedera,  XIV.  16. 

•  Wilkins  III.  704.— Biahop  Bumet 
says  that  Wolsey's  design  in  procuring 
this  Bull  was  to  suppress  au  monas- 
teries, but  that  he  was  perauaded  to 
abandon  his  purpose  on  aocount  of 
opposition  and  oread  of  scandals. — 
Híst.  Befonn.  Vol.  I.  p.  20  (Ed.  1679). 

»  Bymer,  XIV.  24.— Oonflrmed  by 
the  king,  January  7, 1626  (Ibid.  p.  82). 
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This  was  foUowed  by  another,  a  few  days  later,  empowering  Wolsey 
and  Gampeggi,  co-legateB  in  the  affair  of  Queen  Katharine's  divorce, 
to  imite  to  other  monasteries  all  those  containing  less  than  twelye 
inmates — ^thus  sappressing  the  latter,  of  which  the  number  was  very 
large.^  Another  Boíl  of  the  same  date  (November  12th)  attacked 
the  larger  abbeys,  which  had  thns  fiur  escaped.  It  ordered  the  two 
cardinals,  under  requeet  from  the  king,  to  inqnire  into  the  propríety 
of  snppressing  the  rich  monasteríes  enjoying  over  10,000  ducats  per 
annum,  for  the  pnrpoee  of  conyerting  them  into  bishoprícs,  on  the 
plea  that  the  seventeen  sees  of  the  kingdom  were  insofficient  for  the 
spiritual  wants  of  the  people.'  The  report  of  the  cardinals  apparently 
seconded  the  views  of  Henry,  for  Clement  granted  to  them,  May 
29th,  1529,  the  power  of  creating  and  arranging  bishoprics  at  their 
discretion,  and  of  sacrificing  additional  monasteries  when  necessary 
to  próvido  adeqaate  reyenues.'  It  is  probable  that  the  monks  who 
had  been  onceremoniously  depriyed  of  their  possessions  did  not  in 
all  cases  submit  withoat  resistance,  for  the  Ball  of  November  12th, 

1528,  snppressing  the  smaller  hooses,  was  repeated  Angnst  31st, 

1529,  with  the  suggestive  addition  of  authority  to  cali  in  the  assist- 
ance  of  the  secular  arm.^ 

Wolsey  was  now  tottering  to  his  fidl.  Process  against  him  was 
commenced  on  October  9th,  1529,  and  on  the  18th  the  Great  Seal 
was  delivered  to  More.  His  power,  however,  had  lasted  long  enough 
to  break  down  all  the  safegaards  which  had  for  so  many  centones 
grown  around  the  sacred  precincts  of  ecclesiastícal  property;  and 
the  rich  foundations  which  covered  so  large  a  portion  of  English  ter- 
ritory  lay  defenceless  before  the  cupidity  of  a  despot,  who  rarely 
allowed  any  consideration,  human  or  divine,  to  interfere  with  his 
wishes,  whose  extravagance  rendered  him  eager  to  find  new  soturces 
of  supply  for  an  exhausted  treasury,  and  whose  temper  had  been 
aroused  by  the  active  support  lent  by  the  preaching  fiiars  to  the 
parly  of  Queen  Katharine  in  the  affair  of  the  divorce.  Yet  it  is 
(areditable  to  Henry's  self-command  that  the  blow  did  not  &11  sooner, 
although  it  carne  at  last. 

It  is  not  my  province  to  enter  into  the  details  of  Henry's  miserable 
quarrel  with  Rome,  which,  except  in  its  results,  is,  from  every  point 


1  Kymer,  XIV.  272-8. 

«  Ibid.  278-6. 

»  Ibid.  291-8. 

*  Ibid.  845-6.    A  document  sbowing 


one  pbase  of  the  strugele  may  be  found 
in  Stiype's  Memoríals  I.  Append.  p.  89. 
It  is  to  the  credit  of  Wolsey  that  he 
retained  bis  interest  in  his  colleges  even 
afber  his  &1).  See  bis  letter  to  Uaidiner 
of  July  23rd,  1580  (Ibid.  p,  92). 
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of  yíew,  one  of  the  most  humiliatíng  pages  of  history.  The  year 
lf582  saw  the  proolamation  of  the  king  commanding  the  snpport  oí 
his  subjects  in  the  impending  raptare,  and  the  sabscríption  of  the 
clergy  to  a  paper  which,  with  anparalleled  servility,  placed  the  whole 
ecclesiastical  constitution  of  the  kingdom  in  his  absolate  power.^ 
The  following  year  his  long-protracted  diyorce  from  Katharine  oí 
Arragon  was  consummated ;  the  annates  were  withdrawn  from  the 
pope,  and  Henry  assumed  the  title  of  Sapreme  Head  of  •  the  Chorch 
of  England.^  In  1535  an  obedient  Parliament  confirmed  the  acta 
of  the  sovereign,  and  forbade  the  promulgation  of  any  canons  by 
synods  or  convocations  without  his  approval.  The  power  of  the 
pope  was  abolished  by  proolamation ;  and  Uniyersities  and  prelates 
rivalled  each  other  in  obsequiously  transferring  to  Henry  the  rever- 
ence  dae  to  Rome.' 

The  greater  portion  of  the  monasteries,  which  had  already  experí- 
enced  a  foretaste  of  the  wrath  to  come,  hastened  to  proclaim  their 
adhesión  to  the  new  theological  aatocracy,  and  means  not  the  most 
gentle  were  foand  to  persaade  the  remainder.  The  Carthosians  of 
the  Gharter  House  of  London  gave  especial  trouble,  and  the  contest 
between  them  and  the  king  afibrds  a  vivid  pictare  of  the  times. 
There  is  something  very  affecting  in  the  accoant  given  by  Strype  of 
the  humble  but  resoluto  resignation  with  which  the  prior  and  his 
monks  prepared  themselves  for  martyrdom  in  vindication  of  the 
papal  supremacy.^  Their  courage  was  soon  pat  to  the  test.  Be- 
tween the  27th  of  April  and  the  4th  of  Augost,  1585,  the  prior 
and  eleven  of  his  monks  were  put  to  death  with  all  the  horrors  of 
the  panishment  for  high  tr€f&son;'  but  neither  this  ñor  the  efibrts 
of  a  new  and  more  loyal  prior  were  able  to  produce  submission.  In 
1536  ten  of  the  most  unyielding  were  sent  to  other  houses,  where 
several  of  them  were  subsequently  executed,  and  in  1537  ten  more 
were  thrown  into  Newgate,  where  nine  of  them  died  almost  immedi- 
ately — ^it  is  to  be  presumed  from  the  rigor  of  their  confinement  and 
the  foulness  of  the  jail.  In  1539  the  few  that  remained  were  ex- 
pelled ;  the  house  was  seized  and  used  as  an  arsenal,  until  it  was 


1  Pecock'8  Becords  of  the  Beforma- 
tion  No.  276  (Vol.  II.  p.  269). 

«  Wilkinfl  III.  755-62. 

>  Ibid.  770-82,  789.— Parliamentaiy 
Hist.  of  England,  I.  525.  In  1582 
Henry  had  complained  to  his  Parlia- 
ment that  the  clergy  were  but  half 


subjects  to  him,  in  consequence  of  their 
oaths  to  the  pope,  and  he  desired  that 
some  remedy  should  be  found  for  this 
State  of  things  (Ibid.  p.  519). 

*  Strype,  Eccles.  Memor.  I.  195. 

^  Suppression  of  Monasteries,  p.  40 
(Oamden  Soc.). — Strype,  op.  cit.  p.  197. 
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given  to  Sir  Edward  North,  ii?ho  changed  it  into  a  residence,  pulling 
down  the  cloisters  and  conyerting  the  church  into  his  parlor.^ 

The  most  oonspicuous  of  the  recalcitrants,  however,  was  the  pow- 
eríul  order  of  the  Franciscans.  These  refiíBed  the  oath  ezacted  of 
them,  cauaing  no  little  tronble,  and  afiording  a  cover  for  the  intrigues 
of  that  large  bodj  of  the  clergy  who  were  dissatisfied  ir ith  the  inno- 
vations,  but  afraid  of  open  opposition.'  This  precipitated  the  ruin 
of  the  monastic  orders,  which  could  not,  under  any  circumstances, 
have  been  long  delayed,  and  a  general  visitation  was  considered  the 
most  effectiye  means  of  encompassing  their  destruction.  It  was  ac- 
cordingly  ordered  in  1585,  and  as  their  immorality  and  neglect  of 
their  sacred  duties  had  passed  ahnost  into  a  proverb,  there  was  not 
much  difficulty  in  accumulating  evidence  to  justify  the  measure. 
The  visitation  was  oommanded  to  examine  into  the  foundation,  title, 
history,  condition  of  discipline,  and  number  and  character  of  the 
inmates  of  all  religious  houses;'  and,  as  might  have  been  ezpected, 
the  report  disclosed  a  state  of  affairs  which  called  for  the  immediate 
remoyál  of  so  foul  a  source  of  corruption  and  scandal.  The  yisitors 
had  their  work  assigned  them  in  adyance,  and  they  performed  it 
thoroughly;  but  we  cannot  assume  that  the  evils  which  they 
described  were  the  creation  of  their  own  invention  to  gratify  the 
wishes  and  advance  the  purposes  of  their  master. 

One  of  the  earliest  abbeys  visited  was  that  of  Langdon,  where  the 
visitor,  Dr.  Leighton,  suddenly  breaking  open  the  abbot's  door,  found 
him  with  his  concubino,  whose  disguise  as  a  man  was  discovered 
secreted  in  a  coffer.  Leighton's  account  of  this  little  adventure 
^^  scribullede  this  Satta*day,"  to  his  patrón,  Gromwell,  is  fiíll  of  humor, 
showing  how  thoroughly  he  enjoyed  his  success,  and  how  fully  he 
was  assured  that  the  Secretary  would  likewise  be  gratified  by  it/ 
Bishop  Bumet's  general  summary  of  the  result  of  the  visitation 
asserts  that  ^^  for  the  lewdness  of  the  confessors  of  nunneries,  and 
the  great  corruption  of  that  state,  whole  houses  being  found  almost 
all  with  cbild ;  for  the  dissoluteness  of  abbots  and  the  other  monks 
and  friars,  not  only  with  whores,  but  married  women;  and  for  their 
unnatural  lusts  and  other  brutal  prácticos ;  these  are  not  fit  to  be 
spoken  o^  much  less  enlarged  on,  in  a  work  of  this  nature.  The 
íull  report  of  the  visitation  is  lost,  yet  I  have  seen  an  extract  of  a 


»  Stiype,  op.  dt  pp.  277-8.  I     ■  Wilkins  III.  787. 

*  Bumet  1. 182.  I     ^  SuppreBBÍon  of  MonasteríeSi  p.  175. 
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part  of  it,  oonGeming  144  houses,  that  contaínB  abominations  in  it 
equal  to  any  that  were  in  Sodom."^ 

The  good  bishop  was  not  likely  to  extennate  what  he  had  read,  but 
we  yet  may  readily  believe  the  trath  of  his  account  of  it,  for  we  can- 
not  assmne  that  the  chargee  were  manufactared,  like  the  accusations 
against  the  Templara,  for  the  parpóse  of  serving  as  an  excuse  for 
confiscation.     The  monasteries  were  not  likely  to  have  improved  in 
moráis  since  Archbishop  Morton  described  a  similar  condition  of 
affairs  half  a  centary  earlier ;  ñor  is  there  any  gronnd  for  imagining 
them  better  than  their  Continental  contemporaries,  whose  lapses  were 
the  Bubject  of  animadversión  by  oensors  favorable  to  the  monastic 
system.     Scarce  anything,  indeed,  can  be  conceived  worse  than  the 
condition  of  the  Germán  convents  as  described  in  a  document  drawn 
up  by  command  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  to  stimulate  the  sluggish- 
ness  of  the  conndl  of  Trent.'    A  short  account  of  ^^  The  Manner  of 
Dissolving  the  Abbeys,"  by  a  contemporary,*  states  the  resnlt  of  the 
visitation  in  terms  even  stronger  than  those  of  Bumet,  and  Strype 
gives  some  most  suggestive  extracts  from  the  report  of  the  visitation 
of  the  diocese  of  Litchfield.^    Descriptions  of  the  disorders  of  special 
houses  are  very  frequent  in  the  private  letters  of  the  visitors  and 
commissioners  to  Cromwell,' which  may  be  the  more  readily  believed, 
since  they  also  report  favorably  of  many  abbeys  as  being  well  gov- 
emed,  and  of  the  utmost  benefit  to  their  neighborhoods  throogh  their 
generous  hospitality  and  charity.     It  shonld  be  added  that,  in  some 
distrícts  at  least,  the  moráis  of  the  laity  were  no  better  than  those 
of  the  clergy.^    Nicander  Nucius,  who  visited  England  about  the 
year  1S45,  in  relating  the  sup]»ression  of  the  monastic  orders,  gives 
as  bad  an  acconnt  of  their  discipline  as  Bumet.    He  is  not,  of  coorse, 
an  original  anthority,  but,  as  an  impartial  observer,  his  statements 
are  worthy  of  consideration  as  reflecting  the  current  views  of  sodety 
at  the  period  J    It  was  evidenüy  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  public 
opinión  abroad  that  a  book  on  the  subject  was  written  in  ItaUan  by 
William  Thomas,  who  summed  up  by  stating  that  the  visitors  found 
"not  seven,  but  more  than  700,000  deadly  sins,"  and  who  received 
the  reward  of  his  vivacity  by  being  put  to  death  under  Queen  Mary.^ 


1  Hiat.  Kefonn.  I.  190-1. 

«  Le  Plat  V.  244-6. 

'  SuppreBsion  of  Monasteries,  p.  112. 

*  Eccles.  Memoríalfl,  I.  266-7. 

^  Suppression   of  Monasteriesi  Nos. 


xvii.,  xxi.,  xxiv.,  xlii.,  xlv.,    xlvii., 
zcviii.,  &c. 

•  Ibid.  Ko.  cxx. 

^  Travels  of  Kicander  Nucius,  pp. 
68-71  (Camden  Soc.). 

>  Stiype,  Eccles.  Memor.  I.  249. 
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A  portion  of  the  people  were  ready  and  eager  to  welcome  the  see- 
ularizatíon  of  the  religioos  houses*  Their  views  and  argumenta  are 
set  forth*with  more  forcé  than  elegance  in  the  well-known  ^'Beggars' 
Petition,"  which  calcolates  that,  besidee  the  tithee,  one-third  of  the 
kingdom  was  ecclesiastical  property,  and  that  these  vust  posseesions 
were  devoted  to  the  support  of  a  body  of  men  who  found  their  solé 
BeríoTis  occapation  in  destroying  the  peace  of  families  and  eorrapting 
the  yirtue  of  women.  The  eoonomical  injury  to  the  commonwealth, 
and  the  interference  with  the  royal  prerogative  of  the  ecdeeiastical 
Bystem,  were  argaed  with  much  cogency,  and  the  king  waa  entreated 
to  deetroy  it  by  the  most  Bnmmaiy  methods.  That  any  one  should 
Tentare  to  pnblish  so  violent  an  attack  npon  the  ezisting  chorch,  at 
a  time  when  pxinishment  so  prompt  foUowed  all  indiscretíons  of  this 
nature,  renders  this  production  pecoliarly  significaut  both  as  to  the 
temper  of  the  edncated  portion  of  the  people,  and  the  presmned  in- 
tentions  of  the  king.^ 

The  visitation  prodnced  the  desired  effect.  In  1536,  after  reading 
the  report,  Parliament  passed  without  opposition  a  bilí  sappressing, 


1  As  publifilied  in  the  Harleian  His- 
cellany,  the  Beggara'  Petition  bears  the 
date  of  1688|  but  intemal  evidenoe 
would  aflsign  it  to  a  time  anterior  to 
the  suppression  of  the  monasteríes,  and 
Buraet  attríbutes  it  to  the  period  under 
consideration,  saying  that  it  was  wrítten 
by  Simón  Fish,  of  Gny's  Inn,  that  it 
took  mightily  with  the  public,  and  that 
when  it  was  handed  to  the  king  by 
Ann  Boleyn,  **he  lik'd  it  well,  and 
would  not  suffer  anything  to  be  done 
to  the  author"  (Hist.  Reform.  1. 160). 
Fronde,  indeed,  assigns  it  to  the  date  of 
1528,  and  states  that  Wolsey  issued  a 
proclamation  against  it,  and  fúrther, 
that  Simón  Fian,  the  author,  died  in 
1628  (Hist  En¿l.  Ch.  vi.),  while 
Stiype  (Eocles.  Memoríalsl.  165^  in- 
dudes  it  in  a  list  of  books  prohioited 
by  Outhbert,  Bishop  of  London,  in 
1526.  In  the  edition  of  1546,  the  date 
of  1524  is  attríbuted  to  it. 

The  tone  of  that  which  was  thus 
equally  agreeable  to  the  oourt  and  to 
the  city,  may  be  jud^ed  firom  the  fol- 
lowine  eztracts,  which  are  by  no  means 
the  plainest  spoken  that  might  be 
selected. 

"  i  18.  Tea,  and  what  do  they  more  ? 
Truly,  nothine  but  apply  themselves 
by  ail  the  sleights  they  may  to  have  to 
do  with  ^yery  man's  wife,  every  man's 


dauehter,  and  ever^  man's  maid ;  that 
cuckoldty  should  reign  over  all  amone 
Tour  subjects;  that  no  man  should 
know  his  own  child ;  that  their  bas- 
tards  might  inherit  the  possessions  of 
every  man,  to  put  the  nght-begotten 
chiláren  olean  beside  their  inherítance, 
in  subversión  of  all  estates  and  godly 
order. 

<'|  16.  Who  is  she  that  will  set  her 
hands  to  work  to  get  three-pence  a  day, 
and  may  have  at  least  twenty-penoe  a 
day  to  sleep  an  hour  with  a  fHar,  a 
monk,  or  a  priest?  Who  is  he  that 
would  labour  for  a  groat  a  day,  and 
mav  have  at  least  twelve-pence  a  day 
to  be  a  bawd  to  a  priest,  a  monk,  or  a 
fnar? 

"  a  81.  Wherefore,  if  your  graoe  will 
set  meir  sturdy  loobies  abroiSl  in  the 
world,  to  get  them  wives  of  their  own, 
to  get  their  living^  with  their  labour,  in 
the  sweat  of  their  flsM^es,  aocording  to 
the  commandment  of  Qoá,  Oen,  iii.,  to 
gi ve  other  idle  people,  by  their  ezample, 
occasion  to  go  to  labour ;  tye  these  holy, 
idle  thieves  to  the  carts  to  be  whipped 
naked  about  every  market-town,  till 
they  will  fall  to  labour,  that  they  may, 
by  their  importúnate  beggin^,  not  take 
away  the  alms  that  the  gooa  Christian 
people  would  give  unto  us  sore,  impo- 
tent,  miserable  people  your  bedemen.'' 
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for  the  benefit  of  the  crown,  all  monasteries  with  leas  than  twelve 
inmates  or  possessing  a  revenue  under  £200  per  annum.  Three 
hundred  and  Beventy-six  houses  were  swept  away  by  this  act,  and  the 
*^  Court  of  Augmentations  of  the  King's  Revenue  "  was  established  to 
take  charge  of  the  lands  and  goods  thus  summarily  escheated.  The 
renta  which  thus  fell  to  the  king  were  valued  at  £82,000  a  year, 
and  the  movable  proporty  at  £100,000,  while  the  commiflBÍoners 
were  popularly  supposed  to  have  been  '^as  careíiil  to  enrich  them- 
selyes  as  to  increase  the  king's  revenue."  Stokesley,  Bishop  of 
London,  remarked,  conceming  the  transaction,  that  'Hhese  lesser 
houses  were  as  thoms  soon  plucked  up,  but  the  great  abbots  were 
like  putrefied  oíd  oaks,  yet  they  must  needs  foUow,  and  so  would 
others  do  in  Christendom  before  many  years  were  passed."  But 
Stokesley,  however  true  a  prophet  in  the  general  soope  of  his  obser- 
vation,  was  mistaken  as  to  the  extreme  &cility  of  eradicating  the 
humble  thoms.  The  country  was  not  as  easily  reconciled  to  the 
chango  as  the  versatile,  more  intelligent,  and  less  reverent  inhabi- 
tants  of  the  cities.  Heniy,  unluckily,  not  only  had  not  abrogated 
Purgatory  by  proclamation,  but  had  specially  recommended  the  con- 
tinuance  of  prayers  and  masses  for  the  dead,^  and  thousands  were 
struck  with  dread  as  to  the  futuro  prospects  of  themselves  and  their 
dearest  kindred,  when  there  should  be  few  to  offer  the  sacrifico  of  the 
mass  for  the  benefit  of  departed  souls.  The  traveller  and  the  men- 
dicant,  too,  missed  the  ever  open  door  and  the  coarse  but  abundant 
fare,  which  smoothed  the  path  of  the  humble  wayfarer.  Discontent 
spread  widely,  and  was  soon  manifested  openly.  To  meet  this,  most 
of  the  lands  were  sold  at  a  very  modérate  price  to  the  neighboring 
gentry,  under  condition  of  exercising  freo  hospitality,  to  supply  the 
wants  of  those  who  had  hitherto  been  dependent  on  conventual  charity .' 


*  Articlea  deviaed  by  the  Kinges 
Highnes  Majestie,  ann.  1586  (Formu- 
larles of  Faith,  Oxford,  1856  p.  zxxi.). 

«  Bumet  I.  198-4,  222-4;— Parí. 
Hist.  I.  526-7.  To  our  modem  notions, 
there  is  something  inexpressibly  dis- 

fusting  in  the  openneas  with  which 
ribes  were  tendered  to  Cromwell  by 
those  who  were  eager  to  obtain  grants 
of  abbey  lands  (Suppression  of  Monas- 
tenes,  pas8im).  ón  the  other  hand, 
the  abbots  and  abbesses  who  feared  for 
their  houses  had  as  little  scruple  in 
offering  him  large  suma  for  his  proteo- 


tion.  Thus  the  good  Bishop  Latimer 
renden  himself  the  intermediary  (Dec. 
16th,  1586)  of  an  o£fer  from  the  rríor 
of  Great  Malvem  of  500  marks  to  the 
king  and  200  to  Cromwell  to  preserve 
that  foundation;  while  the  Aobot  of 
Feterboro'  tendered  the  enormous  sum 
of  2500  marks  to  the  king  and  £800  to 
Cromwell  (Ibid.  150, 179).  The  liberal 
disposition  of  the  latter  seems  to  have 
made  an  impression,  for,  though  he 
could  not  save  his  abbey,  he  was  ap- 
pointed  the  flrst  Bishop  of  Peterboro' 
— a  see  erected  upon  tne  mins  of  the 
house. 
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The  plan  was  only  partially  successful,  and  soon  another  element 
of  trouble  made  itself  apparent.  Of  the  monks  whose  houses  were 
suppressed,  those  who  desired  to  continué  a  monastic  Ufe  were  trans- 
ferred  to  the  larger  foundations,  while  the  rest  took  "capacities,"^ 
nnder  promise  of  a  reasonable  allowance  for  their  joumey  home. 
They  received  only  forty  shillings  and  a  gown,  and  with  this  slender 
provisión  it  was  estimated  that  about  ten  thousand  were  tumed  adrift 
upon  the  world,  in  which  their  previous  Ufe  had  incapacitated  them 
£rom  eaming  a  support.  The  resolt  is  visible  in  the  act  for  the  pun- 
ishment  of  '^  sturdy  vagabonds  and  beggars/'  passed  by  ParUament 
in  this  same  year,  inflicting  a  graduated  scale  of  penalties,  of  which 
hanging  was  the  one  threatened  for  a  third  offence.' 

This  was  a  dangerous  addition  to  society  when  discontent  was 
smouldering  and  ready  to  burst  into  flame.  The  result  was  soon 
apparent.  After  harvest-time  great  disturbances  convulsed  the  king- 
dom.  A  rising,  reported  as  consisting  of  twenty  thousand  men,  in 
Lincolnshire,  was  put  down  by  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  with  a  heavy 
forcé  and  free  promises  of  pardon.  In  the  North  matters  were  even 
more  serious.  The  clergy  there  were  less  tractable  than  their  south- 
em  brethren,  and  some  Injunctions  savoring  strongly  of  Protestant- 
ism  aroused  their  susceptibiUties  afresh.  ünwiUing  to  submit  without 
a  struggle,  they  held  a  convocation,  in  which  they  denied  the  royal 
supremacy  and  proclaimed  their  obedience  to  the  pope.  This  was 
rank  rebeUion,  especiaUy  as  Paul  III.,  on  the  SOth  of  August,  1535, 
had  issued  his  BuU  of  excommunication  against  Henry,  and  self- 
preservation  therefore  demanded  the  immediate  suppression  of  the 
recalcitrants.  They  would  hardly,  indeed,  have  ventured  on  assum- 
ing  a  position  of  such  dangerous  opposition  without  the  assurance 
of  popular  support,  ñor  were  their  expectations  or  labors  disappointed. 
The  "Pilgrimage  of  Grace,"  according  to  report,  soon  numbered 
forty  thousand  men.  Although  Skipton  and  Scarboro'  bravely  re- 
sisted  a  desperate  seige,  the  success  of  the  insurgents  at  York,  HuU, 
and  Pomfret  Gastle  was  encouraging,  and  risings  in  Lancashire,  Dur- 
ham,  and  Westmoreland  gave  to  the  insurrection  an  aspect  of  the 


1  "  They  be  very  pore,  and  can  have 
lytyll  serves  withowtt  ther  capacytes. 
The  bischoyppys  and  curettes  oe  very 
hard  to  them,  withowtt  they  have  ther 
capacytes." — ^The  Bishop  of  Dover  to 
Cromwell,  March  lOth,  1588  (Suppres- 
sion of  Monasteries,  p.  198).  These 
"capacities"  empowe^  them  to  per- 


form  the  fUnctions  of  secular  priests. 
The  good  bishop  pleads  that  certain 
poor  monks  mav  ootain  them  without 
paying  the  usual  fee. 

•  27  Henry  VIII.  o.  26,  renewed  by 
28  Hen.  VIII.  c.  6.— Parliament.  Hist. 
I.  574. 
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most  menacing  character.  6ood  fortune  and  skilíul  strategy,  how- 
ever,  saved  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  his  litüe  armj  from  defeat;  the 
winter  was  rapidly  approaching,  and  at  length  a  prodamation  of  gen* 
eral  amnesly,  issued  by  the  king  on  the  9th  of  December,  induced 
a  dispersión  of  the  rcbels.  The  jear  1587  saw  another  rising  in  the 
North,  but  this  time  it  only  numbered  eight  thousand  men.  Repulsed 
at  Garlisle,  and  cut  to  pieces  by  Norfolk,  the  insurgente  were  quickly 
put  down,  and  other  disturbances  of  minor  importance  were  even 
more  readily  suppressed.^ 

Strengthened  by  these  triumphs  over  the  disaffected,  Henry  pro- 
ceeded,  in  1587,  to  make  the  acknowledgment  of  papal  authority  a 
crime  liable  to  the  penalties  of  a  premuniré;'  and,  as  resistance  was 
no  longer  to  be  dreaded,  he  commenced  to  take  possession  of  some 
of  the  larger  houses.  These  did  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the 
act  of  Parliament,  and  therefore  were  made  the  subject  of  special 
transactions.  The  abbots  resigned,  either  firom  having  been  impli- 
cated  in  the  late  insurrections,  or  feeling  that  their  evil  lives  would 
not  bear  investigation,  or  doubtless,  in  many  cases,  firom  a  clear  per- 
ception  of  the  doom  impending  in  the  near  future,  which  rendered  it 
prudent  to  make  the  best  terms  possible  while  yet  there  was  time. 
Thus,  in  these  cases,  the  monks  were  generally  pensioned  with  eight 
marks  a  year,  while  some  of  the  abbots  secured  a  revenue  of  400  or 
500  marks.*  In  an  agreement  which  has  been  preserved,  the  monks 
were  to  receive  pensions  vaiying  firom  58«.  4d.  to  X4  a  year,  accord- 
ing  to  their  age>  In  some  cases,  indeed,  according  to  Bishop  Lati- 
mer,  in  a  sermón  preached  before  Edward  VI.,  the  royal  exchequer 
was  relieved  by  fínding  preferment  for  most  unworthy  objects — 
^^however  bad  the  reporta  of  them  were,  some  were  made  bishops 
and  others  put  into  good  dignitiea  in  the  church;  that  so  the  king 
might  save  their  pensions  that  otherwise  were  to  be  paid  them.*'* 
An  effectual  means,  moreover,  of  inducing  voluntary  surrenders  was 
by  stopping  their  source  of  support,  and  thus  starving  them  out 
Richard,  Bishop  of  Dover,  one  of  the  commissioners  in  Walea,  writes 
to  Cromwell,  May  23d,  1588:  "I  thinke  before  the  yere  be  owt 


»  Bumet  I.  227-84;  Collect  160.— 
Wilkins  III.  784,  792,  812.— Rymer 
XIV.  649. 

«  28  Heniy  VIII.  c.  10— Parí.  Hist. 
I.  588. 

■  Bumet  I.  286-7.  These  pensions 
were  not  in  all  cases  secured  without 


difficulty,  even  after  promises  had  been 
made  and  agreements  entered  into 
(Suppression  of  Monasterios,  p.  126). 

*  Suppression  of  Monasteríes,  p.  170. 
— StTjpe's  Eccles.  Memor.  I.  262. 


*  Strype,    Memorials 
Book  I.  Chap.  ix. 


of    Granmer^ 
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ther  schall  be  very  fewe  howsis  abill  to  lyve,  but  schall  be  glade  to 
giffe  up  their  howseis  and  provide  for  them  selvys  otherwise,  for  their 
thei  schall  have  no  living."  In  anticipation  of  the  impending  doom, 
many  of  the  abbots  and  priora  had  sold  everything  that  was  salable, 
from  lands  and  leases  down  to  spits  and  kitchen  ntensiis,  leaving 
their  houses  completelj  denuded.  The  letters  of  the  oonunissioners 
are  fdll  of  complaints  respecting  this  sharp  practico,  and  of  their 
efforts  to  trace  the  property.  Another  mode  of  compelling  sur- 
renders  was  by  threatening  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  roles  of  the 
order.  Thns,  in  the  official  report  of  the  surrender  of  the  Austin 
friars  of  Gloucester,  we  find  the  altemative  giren  them,  when  ^Hhe 
seyd  freeres  seyed  ...  as  the  worlde  ys  nowe  they  war  not  abull 
to  kepe  them  and  leffe  in  ther  howseys,  wherfore  volontaryly  they 
gaffe  ther  howseys  into  the  vesytores  handes  to  the  kynges  ose.  The 
vesytor  seyd  to  them,  Hhynke  nott,  ñor  hereafter  reportt  nott,  that 
ye  be  suppresseyd,  for  I  have  noo  snch  anctoryte  to  suppreese  yow, 
but  only  to  reforme  yow,  wherfor  yf  ye  woll  be  reformeyd,  aocor- 
deyng  to  good  order,  ye  may  contynew  for  all  me.'  They  seyd  they 
war  nott  abull  to  contynew,"  whereupon  they  were  ejected.* 

In  the  year  1588  the  work  proceeded  with  increased  rapidity,  no 
less  than  158  surrenders  of  the  largor  houses  being  enrolled.  Many 
of  the  abbots  were  attainted  of  treason  and  ezecuted,  and  the  abbey 
lands  forfeited.  Means  not  of  the  nicest  kind  were  taken  to  increase 
the  disrepute  of  the  monastic  orders,  and  they  retaliated  in  the  same 
way.  Thus,  the  Abbot  of  Crossed-Friars,  in  London,  was  surprísed 
in  the  day  time  with  a  woman  Under  the  worst  possible  circumstances, 
giving  rise  to  a  lawsuit  more  curious  than  decent;'  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Abbess  of  Chepstow  accused  Dr.  London,  one  of  the  vis- 
itors,  of  corrupting  her  nuns.'    Public  opinión,  however,  did  not 


^  Suppression  of  Monast.  pp.  194, 
208. 

'  A  letter  from  John  Bartelot  to 
Gromwell  shows  that  the  abbot  pur- 
chased  secrecy  by  distríbuting  thirty 
pounds  to  thoee  Who  detected  him,  and 

Eromising  them  thirty  more.  This 
itter  sum  was  subsequently  reduced  to 
six  pounds,  for  which  the  holy  man 
gaye  his  note.  This  not  being  paid  at 
maturity,  he  was  sued,  when  he  had 
the  audacity  to  oomplain  to  Cromwell, 
and  to  thieaten  to  prosecute  the  in- 
trudera  for  robbery  and  forcé  them  to 
retum  the  money  paid.    Bartelot  relates 


his  share  in  the  somewhat  questionable 
transaction  with  mat  naiveté,  and 
applies  to  Cromweil  for  protection. — 
Suppression  of  Honasteríes,  Letter  zzy. 

*  This  may  have  been  true,  for  Dr. 
London  was  one  of  the  miserable  tools 
who  are  the  flttins  representatives  of 
the  time.  His  desire  to  discover  the 
irregularities  of  the  monastic  orders  aróse 
from  no  reverence  for  virtue,  for  he 
underwent  public  penanoe  at  Oxford 
for  adulteiT  with  a  mother  and  daughter 
(Strype,  Eccles.  Memor.  I.  876) ;  and 
his  zeal  in  suppressing  the  monasteries 
was  oomplemented  with  equal  zeal  in 
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move  fast  enough  for  the  rapacity  of  those  in  power,  and  strenuons 
exertions  were  made  to  stimulate  it.  All  the  foul  storíes  that  could 
be  found  or  invented  respecting  the  abbejs  were  raked  together;  but 
these  proving  insofficient,  the  impostures  conceming  relies  and  images 
were  investigated  with  great  success,  and  many  singular  exposures 
were  made  which  gave  the  king  fresh  warrant  for  his  arbitrary  mea- 
sures,  and  placed  the  religious  houses  in  a  more  defenodess  position 
than  ever.^ 

Despite  all  this,  in  the  session  of  1589  all  the  twentj-eight  par- 
liamentary  abbots  had  their  writs,  and  no  less  than  twenty  sat  in  the 
House  of  Lords.'  Yet  the  influence  of  the  court  and  the  progress 
of  public  opinión  were  shown  in  an  act  which  confirmed  the  sup- 
pressions  of  the  largor  houses  not  embraced  in  the  former  act,  as 
well  as  all  that  might  thereafter  be  suppressed,  forfeited,  or  resígned,' 
and  May  9th,  1540,  by  special  enactment,  the  ancient  order  of  the 
Knights  of  St  John  was  broken  up,  pensions  being  granted  to  the 
grand  prior  and  some  of  the  principal  dignitaries/  These  measures 
consummated  the  ruin  of  the  monastic  system  in  England.     Hence- 


persecuting  Frotestants.  In  1548  he 
made  hioifielf  conspicuous,  in  conjuno- 
tion  with  Gardiner,  by  having  heretics 
burned  under  the  proyisions  of  the  Six 
Artides.  His  eagemess  in  this  good 
work  led  him  to  commit  periur^,  on 
conviction  of  which  he  was  pilloned  in 
Windsor,  Readine,  and  Newbury,  and 
thrust  into  the  Fleet,  where  he  died. 
— Stiype,  Memoríals  of  Cranmer,  Book 
I.  Chap.  26,  27. 

In  facti  Henry's  caprícious  despotism 
rendered  it  almost  impossible  that  he 
could  be  served  by  men  of  self-respect 
and  honor. 

1  Bumet  I.  288-48.  —  See  also 
Froude's  Hist.  Engl.  III.  285  et  seq. 
Duringhisyisitation  (Au^.  27th,  1588), 
the  Bishop  of  Dover  writes  to  Crom- 
well,  "  I  have  Malkow's  ere  that  Peter 
stroke  of,  as  yt  ys  wrytyn,  and  a  M.  as 
trewe  as  that "  (Suppression  of  Mon- 
asteries,  p.  212).  In  a  report  of  Dec. 
28th,  1588,  Dr.  London  observes,  with 
diy  humor,  "I  have  dvvers  other  pro- 
pre  thinges,  as  two  heddes  of  seynt 
Úrsula,  wich  bycause  ther  ys  no  maner 
of  sylver  abowt  them,  I  reserve  tyll  I 
have  another  hedd  of  herse,  wich  I 
schall  fynd  in  my  waye  within  theese 
ziiii.  days,  as  I  am  creadably  in- 
formyd  "  (Ibid.  p.  284).  Dr.  Leighton 
writes  in  the  same  spirit  to  Cromwell — 


<<  Yee  shall  also  rece! ve  a  Bag  of  Belicks 
wherein  ye  shall  see  Stranger  Things  as 
shall  fCppear  by  the  Scripture.  As  Goá*a 
Coat,  or  Ladie's  Smock ;  Part  of  God's 
Suppcr,  In  coena  Domini ;  Pars  petr» 
super  qua  natus  erat  Jesús  in  Bethlenem. 
Besides  there  is  in  Bethlehem  plenty 
of  Stones  and  sometimes  Quarríes,  and 
maketh  their  mangers  of  Stone.  The 
scripture  of  every  thing  shall  declare 

Íou  all.  And  all  these  of  Mayden 
Iradley.  Where  is  a  holy  Father 
Prior ;  and  hath  but  six  Sons  and  one 
Daughter  marríed  yet  of  the  goods  of 
the  Monastery.  And  he  thanketh  God, 
he  never  meddled  with  marríed  women  ; 
but  all  with  Maidens,  the  fairest  could 
berotten.  And  always  marríed  them 
right  well.  The  Pope,  consideríng  his 
fragility,  gave  him  license  to  keep  a 

w :   and  hath  good  writing,  sub 

Plumbo,  to  dischargo  his  oonscience '' 
(Strype,  Eccles.  Memor.  I.  253).— 
iT^icander  Nucius  (op.  cit.  pp.  51--62) 
relates  some  of  the  storíes  current  at 
the  time  of  the  miracles  engineered  by 
the  monks  to  stave  off  their  impending 
doom. 

«  Parí.  Hist.  I.  585. 

»  81  Heniy  VIII.  c.  18  (Parí.  Hist 
I.  587). 

*  82  Hen.  VIII.  c.  24  (Ibid.  648-44). 
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forth  it  was  altogether  at  the  king's  mercy,  and  his  character  was 
not  one  to  temper  power  with  moderatíon.  In  1539  there  are  npon 
record  fiftj-seven  sorrenders  of  the  great  abbeys/  and  a  large  num- 
ber  in  1540,  the  good  honse  of  Godstow  being  the  last  of  the  great 
monasteries  to  iaU.  Of  the  oíd  monaatic  system  this  left  only  the 
chantríes,  free  chapéis,  ooUegiate  chorches,  hospitals,  &c.,  which  were 
gradually  absorbed  during  the  succeeding  years;'  until  the  necessities 
of  the  king  prompted  a  sweeping  measure  for  their  destruction.  Ac- 
cordingly  in  1545  a  bilí  was  brought  in  placing  them  all  at  his  dis- 
position.  There  were  some  indicationa  of  opposition,  but  the  king 
pleaded  the  expenditores  of  the  French  and  Scottish  wars,  and  sol- 
emnly  promised  his  Parliament  ^^that  all  should  be  done  for  the 
glory  of  God  and  common  profit  of  the  realm,"  whereupon  it  was 
passed.'  It  is  computed  that  the  nnmber  of  monasteries  suppressed 
by  these  various  measnres  was  645;  of  coUeges,  90;  of  chantríes 
and  free  chapéis,  2374;  and  of  hospitals,  110> 

A  vast  amount  of  property  thus  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  conrt. 
The  clear  yearly  rental  of  the  snppressed  houses  alone  was  rated  at 
£131,607  68.  4d. — ^an  immense  snm  in  those  days;  but  Bumet 
States  that  in  reality  it  was  almost  tenfold  the  amount.*  Small  as 
may  have  been  the  good  effected  by  these  enormons  possessions  in 
the  hands  of  the  monks,  it  was  even  more  worthless  nnder  the  man- 
agement  of  its  new  masters.  Henry  admitted  the  heavy  responsi- 
bility  which  he  assumed  in  thus  seizing  the  wealth  which  had  been 
dedicated  to  pious  uses,  and  he  entertained  magnifícent  schemes  for 
devoting  it  to  the  public  benefit,  but  his  own  necessities  and  the 
grasping  avance  of  needy  courtiers  wrought  out  a  result  ridiculously 
mean.  Thus  he  designed  to  set  aside  a  rental  of  <£18,000  for  the 
support  of  eighteen  "  Byshopprychys  to  be  new  made."*  For  this 
purpose  he  obtained  íuU  power  firom  Parliament  in  1539,^  and  in 
1540  he  established  one  on  the  remainó  of  the  Abbey  of  Westminster. 


1  Bumet  I.  262-8. 
«  Kymer  XIV.,  XV. 

•  87  Hen.  Vni.  c.  4  (Parí.  Hist  I. 
661). 

*  Parí.  Hist.  I.  687.  Such  ho«pi- 
tals,  chantríes,  &c.,  as  were  spared  by 
Henry  VIII.  were  speedily  swept 
away,  as  soon  as  Edward  vi.  suc- 
ceeded  to  the  throne,  by  the  act  1  Edw. 
VI.  c.  14  (Parí.  Hist.  I.  688). 

^  This  may  readily  be  considered  no 


ezaggeration.  A  letter  fh>m  John 
Freeman  to  Cromwell  valúes  at  £80,000 
the  lead  alone  strípped  finom  the  dis- 
mantled  houses  (Suppression  of  Monas- 
teries, p.  290). 

*  Such  is  the  substance  of  a  memo- 
rándum in  Henry's  own  hand-writing 
(Suppression  of  Monasteries,  No.  181, 
p.  268). 

T  81  Hen.  VIII.  c.  9  (Pari.  Hist  I. 
640). 
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Those  of  Chester,  Gloucester,  and  Peterboro'  were  established  in 
1541,  and  in  1543  those  of  Oxford  and  Brístol,^  and  one  of  them, 
that  of  Westminster,  was  sappreased  in  1550,  leaving  only  fiye  as 
the  result.  The  people  were  qoieted  by  assaranoes  that  tazes  woold 
be  abrogated  forever  and  the  kingdom  kept  in  a  most  efficient  state 
of  defence;  but  subsidies  and  benevolences  were  immediatdy  exacted 
with  more  firequency  and  energy  than  ever.'  Splendid  foundations 
were  promised  for  institutions  of  leaming,  but  little  was  given;  a 
modérate  snm  was  expended  in  improving  the  sea-ports,  while  broad 
manors  and  rich  farms  were  granted  to  favorites  at  almost  nominal 
prices;  and  the  ill-gotten  wealth  abstracted  firom  the  church  disap- 
peared  without  leaving  traces  except  in  the  sudden  and  oyergrown 
fortunes  of  those  gentlemen  who  were  fortúnate  or  prompt  enough 
to  make  use  of  the  golden  opportunity,  and  who  to  obtaín  them  had 
no  scruple  in  opeiüy  tendering  bribes  and  shares  in  the  spoil  to 
Gromwell,  the  onmipotent  &yorite  of  the  king.'  The  oomplaínts  of 
the  people,  who  found  their  new  masters  harder  than  the  oíd,  may 
be  estimated  fix>m  some  specimens  printed  by  Strype/ 

If  it  be  asked  what  became  of  the  "holy  idle  thieves"  and  "sturdy 
loobies  "  whom  the  Beggars'  Petition  so  eamestly  desired  to  be  thrown 
upon  the  world,  the  answer  may  be  found  in  the  legislation  of  Edward 
YL  A  poor-law,  the  commencement  of  a  series  which  to  this  day 
has  pressed  upon  England  with  ever-increasing  weight,  was  enacted 
in  1552«*  This  tells  its  own  story,  but  even  more  suggestive  was 
another  bilí  for  the  suppression  of  yagabondage,  the  provisions  of 
which  mark  not  only  the  inhumanity  of  the  age,  but  the  magnitude 
of  the  eyil  caused  by  the  yiolent  acts  of  Henry.  Every  able-bodied 
man  loitering  in  any  place  for  three  days  without  working  or  offering 
to  work  was  held  to  be  a  yagabond.  He  was  thereupon  to  be  branded 
on  the  breast  with  a  letter  Y,  and  adjudged  as  a  slave  for  two  years 
to  any  one  who  might  bring  him  for  that  purpose  before  a  justice 
of  the  peace.^  Such  waa  the  ignominious  end  of  the  powerful  and 
wealthy  monastic  orders  of  England. 

1  Bumet  I.  800. 

'  Strype,  Eccles.  Memor.  I.  846. 

'  See  letten  of  the  Lord  Chancellor 
Audley  and  the  leamed  Sir  Thomas 
Elyot  to  Gromwell.— Strype,  Ecclee. 
Hemor.  I.  268-6. 

*  Op.  cit  I.  892-408 ;  II.  268-68. 

»  5-6  Edw.  VI.  c  2  (Parí.  Hiat.  I. 
696). 


•  1  Edw.  VI.  c.  8— Parí.  Hist  I.  588. 
—Bumet  II.  46.  In  1588  the  Bishop 
of  Dover  interceded  with  Gromwell  for 
licenses  to  enable  some  ejected  friars  to 
abandon  their  monastic  gowns,  "  For 
off  trewthe  ther  harttes  hS  dene  from 
the  relyffyon  the  more  parte,  so  they 
myght  cnange  ther  cotes,  the  whyche 
they  be  not  abuU  to  paye  for,  for  they 
have  no  thenge ''  (Suppression  of  Mon- 
asteries,  p.  197). 
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The  monastic  establishments  of  Ireland  shared  the  same  fate. 
Bymer^  gives  the  text  of  a  commission  for  the  suppression  of  a  nun- 
nery  of  tiie  diocese  of  Dublin^  in  1535.  The  insubordination  of  the 
island,  however,  rendered  it  difScult  to  carry  ont  the  measure  every- 
where,  and  finallj,  in  1541,  it  was  accomplished  bj  virtually  granting 
their  lands  to  the  native  chieftains.  These  were  good  Catholics,  but 
they  could  not  resist  the  temptation.  They  joined  eagerly  in  graap- 
ing  the  spoil,  and  the  desirable  political  object  wafl  effected  of  detach- 
ing  them,  for  the  time,  from  the  foreign  alliances  with  the  Gatholic 
powers  which  threatened  Berious  evils.' 

It  is  a  striking  proof  of  Henry's  strength  of  will  and  intense  in- 
dividuality  of  character,  that,  in  thus  tearing  up  by  the  roots  the 
'whole  Bystem  of  monachism,  he  did  not  yield  one  jot  to  the  powerñil 
section  of  his  supporters  who  had  pledged  themselyes  to  the  logical 
sequence  of  his  acts,  the  abrogation  of  sacerdotal  celibacy  in  general. 
While  every  reason  of  policy  and  statesmanship  urged  him  to  grant 
the  privilege  of  marriage  to  the  secular  clergy,  whom  he  forced  to 
transfer  to  him  the  alicanco  formerly  rendered  to  Borne ;  while  his 
chief  religious  advisers  at  home  and  his  Protestant  allies  abroad  used 
every  endeavor  to  wring  from  him  this  concession,  he  steadily  and 
persistently  reíused  it  to  the  end,  and  we  can  only  guess  whether  his 
firmness  aróse  from  conscientious  conviction  or  from  the  pride  of  a 
controversialist. 

Notwithstanding  his  immovable  resolution  on  this  point,  his  power 
seemed  ineffectual  to  stay  the  progress  of  the  new  ideas.  An  assem- 
bly  held  by  his  order  in  May,  1580,  to  condemn  the  heretical  doc- 
trines disseminated  in  certain  books,  shows  how  openly  the  advocates 
of  clerical  marriage  had  promulgated  their  views  while  yet  Wolsey 
was  prime  minister  and  Henry  gloried  in  the  title  of  Defender  of  the 
Faith.  Nmnerons  books  were  denounced  in  which  celibacy  was  ridi- 
culed,  its  sanctity  disproved,  and  its  evil  influences  commented  upon 
in  the  most  irreverent  manner.'    These  doctrines  were  sometimes 


1  Foedera,  T.  XIV.  p.  661. 

■  Froude,  Hiat  Engl.  IV.  648. 

•  Thiu  «An  ExpoBition  into  the 
sevenkh  Chapitre  of  the  flrste  Epistle 
to  the  Oorínthians  "  seems  to  haye  been 
almoBt  entirely  devoted  to  an  argument 
aeainst  celibacy,  adducing  all  manner 
oí  readons  deríved  from  nature,  morality , 
neceasity,  and  Scripture,  and  describing 


forcibly  the  eyils  arísing  from  the  rule. 
The  author  does  not  hesitate  to  declare 
that  '<  Matrímony  is  aa  golde,  the  spirít- 
uall  eetates  as  dung,"  and  the  tenor  of 
his  writin^  may  be  understood  from 
hifl  tríumj^ant  exchunation,  after  in- 
sisting  that  all  the  Apostles  and  their 
immSiate  suocessors  were  married — 
"  Seeing  that  ye  choee  not  mairied  men 
to  bishoppesi  other  Críate  must  be  a 
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carríed  into  practico,  and  the  orthodox  clergy  had  little  ceremony  in 
TÍsitíng  them  with  the  sharpest  penalties  of  the  canons.  It  was 
about  this  time  that  Stokeslej,  Bishop  of  London,  condemned  to 
imprisonment  for  Ufe  Thomas  Patmore,  the  incumbent  of  Hadham 
in  Hertfordshire,  for  encouraging  his  cúrate  to  marry  and  permitting 
him  subsequenüy  to  officiate ;  and  the  unfortimate  man  actaally  lay 
for  three  years  in  gaol,  until  released  by  the  intercession  of  Granmer.^ 
This  severity  offers  a  significant  contnust  to  the  lenity  which  punished 
priestly  incontinence  ^ith  trifling  fines  and  penalties,  or  sold  licenses 
to  sin  ahnost  openly.^ 

If  the  reforming  polemics  were  thus  bold  while  Henry  was  yet 
orthodox,  it  may  readily  be  imagined  how  keenly  they  watched  the 
progress  of  his  quarrel  with  the  pope,  and  how  loud  became  their 
utterances  as  he  gradually  threw  off  his  allegiance  to  Rome  and  per- 
secuted  all  who  hesitated  to  foUow  in  his  footsteps.  He  soon  showed, 
however,  that  he  allowed  none  to  precede  him,  and  that  all  consci- 
ences  were  to  be  measured  by  the  royal  ell-wand.  Thus  his  proceed- 
ings  against  the  Carthusians  and  Franciscans  in  1534  were  varied 
by  a  proclamation  directed  against  seditious  books  and  priestly  mar- 
riages.  As  we  have  seen,  some  unions  had  taken  place,  and  all  who 
had  committed  the  indiscretion  were  deprived  of  their  fiínctions  and 
reduced  to  the  laity,  though  the  marriages  seem  to  have  been  recog- 
nized  as  yalid.  Futuro  transgressions,  moreover,  were  threatened 
with  the  royal  indignation  and  further  punishment — ^words  of  serious 
import  at  such  a  time  and  under  such  a  monarch.^ 


foole  or  unríghteous  which  so  didchose, 
or  you  anticristis  and  deceyvers." 

The  "  Sum  of  Scripture  '*  was  more 
modérate  in  its  ezpreasions.  "Yf  a 
man  yowe  to  lyye  chaste  and  in  po- 
vertie  in  a  monasterie,  than  yf  he  per- 
ceyve  that  in  the  monastepy  he  ly veth 
wooTse  than  he  did  before,  as  in  fomi- 
cation  and  theft,  then  he  may  leve  the 
cloyster  and  breke  his  vowe  without 
synne." 

Tyndale  in  <<The  Obedience  of  a 
Cristen  Man  "  is  most  uncompromising. 
"Oportet  presbyterem  ducere  uzorem 
duas  ob  causas. ''  .  .  .  *'If  thou  bind 
thy  self  to  chastitie  to  obteyn  that  which 
Criste  purchesed  for  the,  surely  soo  art 
thow  an  infldele.*' 

The  "  Reyelation  of  Anticriste'*  caiv 
ries  the  war  into  the  enemy's  terri- 
to^  in  a  fashion  somewhat  savage. 
''  ¿eping  of  viíginitie  and  chastite  of 


religión  is  a  deyellishe  thinge "  (Wil- 
kins  III.  728-84). 

^  Strype,  Memorials  of  Granmer, 
Book  III.  Chapter  84. 

'  For  instances  of  these  practices,  see 
Froude's  England,  Ch.  iii. 

»  Wilkins  III.  778.-^ti7pe,  in  hia 
"  Memorials  of  Granmer,''  Bk.  i.  Ghap. 
18,  gives  this  proclamation  as  dated 
Nov.  16,  in  the  80th  year  of  Henry 
VIH.  which  would  place  it  in  1588, 
and  Bishop  Wilkins  also  prints  (III. 
696)  from  Harmer's  "Specimen  of 
Errors''  the  same  with  unimportant 
variations,  as  "  given  this  16th  day  of 
November,  in  the  18th  year  of  our 
rei^n,''  which  would  place  it  in  1621. 
It  is  impossible,  however,  at  a  time  when 
even  tne  Lutherans  of  Sazony  had 
scarcely  ventured  on  the  innovation, 
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In  spite  of  all  this,  the  chief  advisers  of  Henry  did  not  scruple  to 
connive  at  infractions  of  the  proclamation.  Both  Cranmer  and 
Cromwell  favored  the  Beformation ;  the  former  was  himself  secretly 
married,  and  even  ventured  to  urge  the  king  to  reconsider  his  views 
on  príestlj  celibacy  ;^  while  the  latter,  though,  as  a  layman,  without 
anj  such  personal  motive,  was  disposed  to  relax  the  strictness  of  the 
rule  of  celibacy*  During  the  visitation  of  the  monasteries,  for  in- 
stance,  the  Abbot  of  Walden  had  little  hesitation  in  confessing  to 
Ap  Rice,  the  visitor,  that  he  was  secretly  maníed,  and  asked  to  be 
secured  from  molestation.  The  oonfidence  thus  manifested  in  the 
friendly  disposition  of  the  vicar-general  was  satisfactorily  responded 
to.  Cromwell  replied,  merely  waming  him  to  **u8e  his  remedy" 
without,  if  possible,  causing  scandal.'  A  singular  petition,  addressed 
to  him  in  1536  by  the  secular  clergy  of  the  diocese  of  Bangor,  illus- 
trates  forcibly  both  the  confídence  felt  in  his  intentions,  and  the 
necessity  of  the  Abbot  of  Walden's  "remedy"  in  the  fearfiíl  state  of 
immorality  which  prevailed.  There  had  been  a  visitation  in  which 
the  petitioners  admit  that  many  of  them  had  been  found  in  fault, 
and  as  their  women  had  been  consequently  taken  away,  they  pray 
the  vicar-general  to  devise  some  means  by  which  their  consorts  may 
be  restored.  They  do  not  venturo  to  ask  direcüy  for  marriage,  but 
decency  forbids  the  supposition  that  they  could  openly  request  Crom- 
well to  authorize  a  system  of  concubinage.    Nothing  can  be  more 


that  in  England  príestly  marriage  oould 
already  have  become  as  oommon  as  the 
proclamation  shows  it  to  be.  The  bull 
of  Leo  X.,  thanking  Henry  for  his  reñi- 
tation  of  Luther,  was  dated  Noy.  4th, 
1521,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  the 
king's  zeal  for  the  faith  would  at  such 
a  moment  have  prompted  him  to  much 
more  stríngent  measures  of  repression, 
if  he  had  ventured,  at  that  epoch,  to 
invade  the  sacred  precincte  of  ecclesi- 
astical  jurísdiction — a  thin^  he  would 
have  been  by  no  means  likely  to  do. 
The  date  of  1521  is  therefore  evidently 
an  error. 

For  the  same  reasons  I  have  been 
forced  to  rejoct  a  díscussion  in  convoca- 
tion  of  the  same  year  ^Wilkins  III. 
697),  in  which  the  question  of  sacerdo- 
tal marriage  was  decided  triumphantly 
in  the  affirmative.  The  proceedings 
are  evidently  those  of  Dec.  1547,  in  the 
flrst  year  of  Edward  VI. 

^  Bumet's  GoUections  I.  819. 


>  MS.  State  Paper  Office  (Fronde, 
III.  65).  Ap  Bice's  report  to  Crom- 
well is  sufficiently  suggestive  as  to  the 
interior  life  of  the  monastic  orders  to 
deserve  transcription.  *<  As  we  were 
of  late  at  Walden,  the  abbot  there 
being  a  man  of  good  leaming  and  right 
sincere  judgment,  as  I  ezamined  him 
alone,  showed  me  secretly,  upon  stipu- 
lation  of  silence,  but  only  unto  you  as 
our  judge,  that  he  had  contracted 
matrimony  with  a  certain  woman  se- 
cretly, having  present  thereat  but  one 
trusty  witness;  because  he,  not  being 
able,  as  he  said,  to  contain,  though  he 
could  not  be  suffered  bv  the  laws  of 
man,  saw  he  might  do  it  lawñiUy  by 
the  laws  of  God ;  and  for  the  avoiding 
of  more  inconvenience,  which  before 
he  was  provoked  imto,  he  did  thus, 
having  oonfidence  in  you  that  this  act 
should  not  be  anything  prejudicial  unto 
him." 
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hmniliatmg  than  their  confession  of  the  relatíona  existing  between 
themselves,  as  ministers  of  Ohrist,  and  the  flocks  entrusted  to  their 
spirítual  care.  After  pleading  that  without  women  they  cannot  keep 
house  and  exercise  hospitalitj,  they  add:  ^^We  ourselves  shall  be 
driven  to  eeek  otur  living  at  ale-honses  and  tavems,  for  mansions 
upon  the  benefices  and  vicarages  we  have  none.  And  m  for  genüe- 
men  and  mbstantial  hanest  men^  far  fear  of  inconveniencey  knomng 
our  fraiUy  and  accustamed  liberty^  they  will  in  notoise  board  us  in 
their  hou%e8.*'^ 

The  tendencies  thns  exhibited  by  the  king's  advisers  called  forth 
the  remonstrances  of  the  conservatives.  In  June,  1586,  the  lower 
house  of  convocation  presented  a  memorial  inveighing  strongly  against 
the  progress  of  heresy,  and  among  the  obnoxious  opinions  condemned 
was  '^  That  it  is  preached  and  taught  that  all  things  awght  to  be  in 
comen  and  that  Priests  shuld  have  wiffes,"  and  they  added  that 
books  containing  heretical  opinions  were  printed  "cum  privilegio," 
were  openly  sold  among  the  people,  and  were  not  condemned  by 
those  in  authority.^  Possibly  it  vas  in  consequence  of  this  that  in 
the  following  November  Henry  issued  a  circular  letter  to  his  bishops 
in  which  he  commanded  them — "  Whereas  we  be  advertised  that  di- 
vers  Priests  have  presumed  to  marry  themselves  contrary  to  the 
custom  of  our  Ghurch  of  England,  Our  Pleasure  is,  Ye  shall  make 
secret  enquiry  within  your  Diocess,  whether  there  be  any  such  resi- 
ant  within  the  same  or  not " — and  any  such  offenders  who  had  pre- 
sumed to  continué  the  performance  of  their  sacred  íunctions  were 
ordered  to  be  reported  to  him  or  to  be  arrested  and  sent  to  London-' 
Curiously  enough,  there  is  no  reference  to  the  subject  in  the  "Articles 
devised  by  the  Kinges  Highnes  Majestie  to  stablyshe  Ghristen  Quiet- 
nes  and  Unitie  amonge  us,"  issued  by  Henry  in  this  year.* 

Notwithstanding  the  ominous  threat  in  the  letter  to  the  Bishops 


^  MS.  State  Paper  Office  (Froude, 
III.  872).  It  is  not  to  be  assumed, 
however,  that  the  clergy  were  woree 
than  the  laity.  Duríng  the  yisitation 
of  the  monasteríes,  Thomas  Leigh,  one 
of  the  visitoTs,  sayS)  in  writing  to  Crom- 
-well,  Aug.  22,  1586|  conceming  the  re- 
gión between  Coventry  and  Ghester 
*<  Fot  certain  of  the  knights  and  gen- 
tlemen,  and  most  commonly  all,  liveth 
80  incontinently,  having  their  concu- 
bines  openly  in  their  houses,  with  flve 
or  8iz  of  their  children,  and  putting 
from  them  their  wives,  that  all  the 


country  therewith  be  not  a  little  of- 
fended,  and  taketh  eyil  example  of 
them''  (Miscellaneoufl  State  Papers, 
London,  1778,  I.  21).  It  perhaps 
would  not  be  easy  to  determine  the 
ezact  responsibility  of  the  eleigy  for 
this  immorality  of  their  flocks. 

*  Strvpe,  Ecdes.  Memorials,  Yol.  I. 
Append.  p.  176. 

»  Bumet's  OoUect.  I.  862. 

*•  FormularieeofFaiih,  Oxford,  1856. 
— Wilkins  III.  826. 
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there  appears,  about  this  períod,  to  have  been  great  uncertaintj  in 
the  public  mind  reepecting  the  state  of  the  law  and  tbe  kmg's  inten- 
tions.  Two  letters  happen  to  have  been  preserved,  wrítten  within  a 
few  days  of  each  other,  in  June,  1587,  to  Cromwell,  which  reveal 
the  conditíon  of  opinión  at  the  time.  One  of  these  oomplains  that 
the  yicar  of  MendeLsham,  in  Suffolk,  has  bronght  home  a  wife  and 
children,  whom  he  daims  to  be  lawfiílly  his  own,  and  that  it  is  per- 
mitted  by  the  king.  Althongh  ^^thys  acte  by  hym  done  is  in  thys 
oountre  a  monstre,  and  many  do  growdge  at  it,"  yet,  not  knowing 
the  king's  pleasnre,  no  proceedings  can  be  had,  and  appeal  is  there- 
fore  made  for  authority  to  prosecute,  lest  ^'  hys  ensample  wnponnyched 
shall  be  occasion  for  other  camall  evyll  dysposed  prestes  to  do  in 
lyke  manner."  The  other  letter  is  irom  an  unfortonate  priest  who 
had  recently  married,  supposing  it  to  be  lawfnl.  The  ^^noyse  of  the 
peopull,"  however,  had  just  informed  him  that  a  royal  order  had 
commanded  the  separation  of  such  nnions,  and  he  had  at  once  sent 
his  wife  to  her  friends,  threescore  miles  away.  He  therefore  hastens 
to  make  his  peace,  protesting  that  he  had  sinned  through  ignorance, 
though  he  makes  bold  to  argüe  that  ^^yf  the  kyngys  grace  could  haye 
founde  yt  laufull  that  prestys  mught  haye  byn  maiyd,  they  ^old 
haye  byn  to  the  crowne  dubbyll  and  dubbyll  faytheíull ;  furste  in 
loye,  secondly  for  fere  that  the  byschoppe  of  Rome  schuld  sette  yn 
hys  povre  unto  ther  desolacyon."* 

It  is  eyident  firom  these  letters  that  there  was  still  a  genuino  pop- 
ular antipathy  to  clerical  marriage,  and  yet  that  the  royal  supremacy 
was  so  firmly  established  by  Henry's  ruthless  persecutions  that  tlüs 
antipathy  was  held  subject  to  the  pleasure  of  the  court,  and  could  at 
any  moment  haye  been  dissipated  by  prodamation.  In  &ct,  the  only 
wonder  is  that  any  Conyictions  remained  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
had  seen  the  objects  of  their  profoundest  yeneration  made  the  sport 
of  ayaríce  and  derision.  Stately  churches  tom  to  pieces,  the  stone 
sold  to  sacrilegious  builders,  the  lead  put  up  at  auction  to  the  highest 
bidder,  the  oonsecrated  bells  cast  into  cannon,  the  sacred  yessels 
melted  down,  the  holy  relies  snatched  firom  the  shrines  and  treated 
as  oíd  bones  and  offal,  the  yenerated  images  bumed  at  Smithfield — 
all  this  could  haye  left  litüe  sentiment  of  respect  for  wom-out  religi- 
ous  obseryances  in  those  who  watched  and.saw  the  sacrilege  remain 
unpunished. 

^  Suppression  of  Honasteries,  pp.  160-1. 
80 
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Notwithstanding  the  reforming  inflnences  with  which  he  was  snr- 
rounded,  Henry  stemly  adhered  to  the  poBÍtion  which  he  had  assomed.^ 
When,  in  1588,  the  princes  of  the  Schmalkaldic  League  offered  to 
place  him  at  its  head,  and  even  to  alter,  if  posnble,  the  Augsburg 
Confeflsíon  so  as  to  make  it  a  common  basis  of  unión  for  aU  the  ele» 
ments  of  opposition  to  Borne,  Henry  was  well  indined  to  obtain  the 
political  adyantages  of  the  position  tendered  him,  bnt  hesitated  to 
accept  it  until  all  doctrinal  questions  should  be  settled.  The  three 
points  on  which  the  Gennans  insisted  were  the  communion  in  both 
elemente,  the  worship  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  the  marriage  of  the 
clergy.  In  the  Oonvocation  of  that  year  a  series  of  questions  was 
submitted  for  decisión  embracing  the  contested  points,  and  the  clergy 
decided  in  iavor  of  celibacy,  private  masses,  and  communion  in  one 
element'  Thus  sustained,  Henry  was  firm,  and  the  ambassadors  of 
the  League  spent  two  months  in  conferences  with  the  English  bishops 
and  doctors  without  result.  On  their  departure  (August  5th,  1588), 
they  addressed  him  a  letter  arguing  the  subjects  in  debate— the 
refiísal  of  the  cup,  private  masses,  and  sacerdotal  celibacy — ^to  which 
Henry  replied  at  some  length,  defending  his  position  on  these  topics 
with  no  ÜtÜe  skill  and  dexterily,  and  reñising  his  assent  finally.' 
The  reformers,  however,  did  not  yet  despair,  and  the  royal  preachers 
even  ventured  occasionally  to  debate  the  propriety  of  clerical  mar- 
riage freely  before  him  in  their  sermons,  but  in  vain>  An  epistle 
which  Melanchthon  addressed  him  in  April,  1589,  arguing  the  same 
questions  agun,  had  no  better  eSect* 

In  the  spring  of  1589  Henry  renewed  negotiations  with  the  Ger- 
mán princes,  and  his  envoys  in  sohcitíng  another  visit  firom  deputies 
^{  the  League  held  out  some  vague  promises  of  his  yielding  on  the 
point  of  celibacy.  The  Germana  in  tum,  to  show  their  eamest  desire 
for  unión  with  England,  submitted  a  series  of  propositions,  in  which 
they  suggested  that  the  marriage  of  priests  might  be  left  to  the  dis- 
eretion  of  the  pope,  and  that  if  it  were  to  be  prohibited  only  persona 


^  He  madd  one   exoeption.     Kuns 

Í^Tofeaaed  before  the  age  of  21  were  at 
ibertv  to  marrv  aftér  uie  diasolution  of 
their  houjBes,  whereat,  according  to  Dr. 
London,  they  "be  wonderftill  gladde 
.  .  .  and  do  pray  right  hartely  for  the 
Icinges  majestie ' '  (Suppression  of  Mon- 
asteries,  p.  214). 

*  Strype's  Eoclea.  Hemor.  I.  820. 


•  Bumet  I.  264-65;  Oollect  882, 
847. 

*  "  Nothing  has  yet  been  settled  con- 
ceming  the  marriage  of  the  clergr»  al- 
thouffh  some  persoDs  haye  veiy  freely 
preadied  before  the  king  upon  the  sub- 
jeof— John  Butler  to  Gonrad  Pellican 
(Proude  III.  881). 

»  Bumet,  Oollect.  I.  829. 
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advonced  in  life  should  be  ordained.^  Both  parties,  howe^er^  were 
too  firmly  set  in  thdr  opinions  for  acoord  to  be  possible.  Notwith- 
Btanding  any  seeming  heeitatíon  caased  by  the  policy  of  the  moment, 
Henry's  mind  was  fiílly  made  np,  and  the  conseqnenoes  of  endeavor- 
ing  to  persuade  him  against  his  prejudioes  soon  became  apparent. 
Even  while  the  negotiations  were  in  progresa  he  had  issued  a  series 
of  injonctions  degrading  from  the  priesthood  all  married  clergj,  and 
threatening  with  imprisonment  and  his  displeasure  all  who  should 
thereafter  marry.'  Argumentation  confirmed  his  opinions,  and  he 
proceeded  to  enforce  them  on  his  subjects  in  his  own  savage  manner, 
*^for  though  on  all  otíier  points  he  had  set  up  the  doctrines  of  the 
Augsburg  Confession/'  yet  on  these  he  had  committed  himself  as  a 
controversialist,  and  the  worst  passions  of  polemical  authorship— • 
the  true  ^^odium  theologicnm" — actíng  through  his  irresponsible 
despotism,  rendered  him  the  cmellest  of  persecutora.  But  a  few 
weeka  afber  reoeiving  the  letter  of  Melanchthon,  he  answered  it  in 
cruel  fashion. 

In  May  a  new  parliament  met,  chosen  under  great  ezcitement,  for 
the  people  were  inflamed  on  the  subject  of  religión,  and  animosities 
ran  high.  The  principal  object  of  the  seaáon  waa  known  to  be  a 
settlement  of  the  national  church,  and  as  the  reformers  were  in  a 
minority  against  the  court,  the  temper  of  the  Houses  was  not  likely 
to  be  enoouraging  for  tíiem.'  On  the  5th  of  May,  a  week  after  its 
assembling,  a  committee  was  appointed,  at  the  king's  request,  to  take 
into  consideration  the  differences  of  religious  opinión.  On  the  16th, 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was  not  a  member  of  the  committee, 
reported  that  no  agreement  could  be  arrived  at,  and  he  therefore 
laid  before  the  House  of  Lords,  for  íull  discussion,  articles  em- 
bracing — Ist.  Transsubstantiation;  2d.  Communion  in  both  kinds; 
8d.  Yows  of  Chastity;  4th.  Prívate  Masses;  5th.  Sacerdotal  Mar- 
ríages;  and  6th.  Auricular  Confession.  Oranmer  opposed  them 
stoutly,  arguing  against  them  for  three  days,  and  especially  endeavor- 
ing  to  controvert  the  third  and  fifth,  which  enjoined  celibacy,  but  his 
efibrts  and  those  of  his  fiíends  were  vain,  when  pitted  against  the 
known  wishes  of  the  king,  who  himself  took  an  active  part  in  the 


*  Strype'8   Eccles. 
848. 


Hemor.    I.    889, 


*  Strype's  Ecclee.  Memor.  I.  844.— 
Wilkins  III.  847. 

■  Yet  the  modérate  partjr  ventuped  to 
fubmit  to  parliament  '<A  Device  for 


eztirpating  Heresies  among  the  People, ' ' 
among  the  su^gestions  of  which  was  a 
bilí  for  abolishing  ecclesiastical  celibacy, 
legalizing  all  existing  marríageB,  and 
permitting  the  clergy  in  ^neral  "to 
nave  wives  and  work  for  tneir  living" 
— .Bolla  House  MS.  (Fronde  III.  881). 
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debate,  and  argaed  ín  favor  of  the  articles  with  mach  vigor,  ünder 
such  circomstaDces,  the  adoption  of  the  Siz  Artides  was  a  foregone 
concluaion.  On  the  30th  of  May  the  chancellor  reported  that  the 
House  had  agreed  apon  them,  and  that  it  was  the  king's  pleasure 
^'that  Bome  penal  statute  should  be  enacted  to  compel  all  his  subjects 
who  were  in  any  way  dissenters  or  contradicters  of  these  articles  to 
obey  them."  The  framing  of  such  a  bilí  was  introsted  to  two  com- 
mittees,  one  nnder  the  lead  of  Cranmer,  the  other  under  that  of  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  and  they  were  instructed  to  lay  their  respective 
plans  before  the  king  within  forty-eight  hours.  Of  conrse  the  report 
of  the  Archbishop  of  York  was  adopted.  Introdnced  on  the  7th  of 
June,  Cranmer  again  resisted  it  gallanüy,  but  it  passed  both  Heuses 
by  the  14th,  and  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  28th.  It  was 
entitled  '^An  Act  for  abolishing  Diversity  of  Opinions  in  certain 
Articles  conceming  Ohrístian  Religión/'  and  it  stands  as  a  monu-* 
ment  of  the  cruel  legislation  of  a  barbarous  age.  The  Third  Artide 
was  ^^that  Priests  after  the  order  of  Priesthood  might  not  marry  by 
the  Law  of  God;"  the  Fourth,  "that  Vows  of  Chastity  ought  to.be 
observed  by  the  Law  of  6od,"  and  those  who  obstinately  preached 
or  disputed  against  them  were  adjudged  felons,  to  suffer  death  without 
benefit  of  dergy.  Any  opposition,  either  in  word  or  writing,  sub- 
jected  the  offender  to  imprisonment  during  the  king's  pleasure,  and 
a  repetiüon  of  the  offence  constítuted  a  felony,  to  be  expiated  with 
the  life  of  the  culprit.  Priestly  marriages  were  dedared  void,  and 
a  priest  persisting  in  living  with  his  wife  was  to  be  ezecuted  as  a 
fdon.  Goncubinage  was  punishable  with  deprivation  of  benefice  and 
property,  and  imprisonment,  for  a  first  offence;  a  second  lapse  was 
visited  with  a  fdon's  death,  while  in  all  cases  the  wife  or  concubino 
shared  the  fate  of  her  partner  in  guilt.  Quarterly  sessions  were  pro- 
vided,  to  be  hdd  by  the  bishops  and  other  commissioners  appointed 
by  the  king,  for  the  purpose  of  enfordng  these  laws,  and  the  accused 
were  entítíed  to  trial  by  jury.*   Vows  of  chastity  were  only  binding 


1  Bumet  I.  26a-9.— 81  Henry  VIII. 
c.  ziv.  Hr.  Froude  endeavon  to  re- 
lieve Heniy  of  the  lesponsibility  of  this 
measureí  and  quotes  Melanchthon  to 
show  that  its  cruelty  íb  attríbutable  to 
Gaidiner  (HíbL  £ngl.  III.  896).  He 
admits.  howeyer,  that  the  bilí  as  passed 
diffen  Dut  sliffhtly  from  that  nresented 
by  tiie  king  nimself,  with  wnom  the 
oommittee  which  framed  it  must  have 
acted  in  concert.    Accoiding  to  Strype, 


"  The  Parliament  men  said  little  against 
this  bilí,  but  seemed  all  unanimous  for 
it;  neither  dld  the  Lord  Chancellor 
Audley,  no,  ñor  the  Lord  Priyy  Seal, 
Gromwel,  speak  against  it :  the  reason 
being,  no  question,  because  they  saw 
the  king  so  resolved  upon  it.  .  .  .  Nay, 
at  the  very  same  time  it  passed,  he 
(^Cranmer)  stayed  and  protestod  against 
it,  though  the  kins  desired  him  to  ^o 
out,  since  he  oould  not  consent  to  it 
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on  those  who  had  taken  them  of  their  own  firee  will  when  orer  twentj- 
one  yeara  of  age.*  According  to  the  Act,  the  wives  of  priests  were 
to  be  put  away  by  June  24th,  but  on  that  day,  as  the  act  was  not 
yet  signed,  an  order  was  merciíally  made  extendíng  the  time  to 
July  12th.« 

Cranmer  argaed,  reasonably  enongh,  that  it  was  a  great  hardship, 
in  the  case  of  the  ejected  monks,  to  insist  on  the  observance  of  the 
Yow  of  chastity,  when  those  of  poverty  and  obedience  were  dispensed 
with,  and  when  the  nnfortunates  had  been  forcibly  depríved  of  all 
the  advantages,  safeguards,  and  protection  of  monastic  Ufe.*  The 
matter,  however,  was  not  decided  by  reason,  bnt  by  the  whimsical 
peryersity  of  a  self-opinionated  man,  who,  nnfortonately,  had  the 
power  to  condense  his  polemical  notions  in  the  blood  of  his  snbjects. 

To  comprehend  the  fiíll  iniqoity  of  this  savage  measure  we  must 
remember  the  rapid  progress  which  the  new  opinions  had  been 
making  in  England  for  twenty  years;  the  tacit  enconragement  given 
them  by  the  snppression  of  the  religions  honses,  and  by  the  influence 
of  the  king's  confidentíal  advisers;  and  the  hopes  natorally  excited 
by  Henry's  quarrel  wíth  Rome  and  negotiations  with  the  League  of 
Schmalkalden.  In  spite,  therefore,  of  the  comparatiyely  mild  pun- 
ishments  hitherto  imposed  on  priestly  marriage,  which  were  no  doubt 
practically  ahnost  obsoleto,  such  onions  may  safely  be  assomed  as 
nmnerons.  Even  Cranmer  himself,  the  primate  of  Henry's  chnrch, 
was  twice  married,  his  second  wife,  then  living,  the  niece  of  Osiander, 


WoToester  (Latimer)  aUo,  as  well  as 
Banim  (Shaxton),  was  committed  to 
príson;  and  he,  as  well  as  the  other, 
resigned  up  his  bishopric  upon  the  act  ** 
—  (Memonals  of  Cranmer,  Book  i. 
Chap.  19).  This  shows  us  how  the 
royal  influence  was  used.  Cranmer, 
indeed,  i^  his^reply  to  the  Devonshire 
rebels,  w^en  in  1549  they  demanded 
the  restoration  of  the  Siz  Artides,  ez- 
pressly  asserts  <*that  if  the  king's 
majesty  himself  had  not  come  peison- 
ally  into  the  Parliament  house,  those 
lawes  had  never  passed''  (Ibid.  App. 
No.  XL.). 

1  81  Henry  VIII.  c.  6  (ParL  Hist. 
I.  63e-40). 

s  ParL  Hist.  I.  640. 

There  is  a  story  current  that  soon 
aíter  the  passage  of  the  Act,  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  who  had  had  so  much  to  do 
with  it,  on  meeting  a  former  chaplain 
of  his  named  Lawney,  jocularly  said  to 


him  "  O,  my  Lawney  (knowin^  him  of 
oíd  much  to  favor  priests'  matnmony), 
whether  may  priests  now  have  wives  or 
no  ?"  "  If  it  picase  your  grace,''  replied 
he,  "  I  cannot  well  tell  whether  priests 
mav  have  wives  or  no ;  but  well  1  wot, 
and  am  sure  of  it,  for  all  your  act,  that 
wives  will  have  priests.'' — Strype's 
Memonals  of  Cranmer,  Book  i.  Chap. 
viii. 

*  Dr.  London  chronicles  the  troubles 
of  this  class.  **I  perceyve  many  of 
the  other  sortt,  monkes  and  chanons, 
whiche  be  yonge  lustie  men,  allways 
fátt  fedde,  lyving  in  ydelnes  and  at 
rest,  be  sore  perplezide  that  now  bein^ 
prestes  they  m&j  nott  retom  and 
marye  "  (Suppression  of  Monasteries,  p. 
216}. 

iNicander  Nucius  asserts  that  many 
did  marry  openly — i^Xovg  ói  ywaÍKoc 
hvófitíc  awtwovg  eiaayofiévovg  '*  (Op.  cit. 
p.  71). 
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being  kept  under  a  deoent  veil  of  secrecy  in  hÍB  palace.^  Wh^ 
after  bis  fimitless  resistaace  to  the  Six  Artides,  the  bilí  was  passed, 
he  sent  bis  wife  to  ber  friends  in  Germaay,  until  the  deatb  of  bis 
master  enabled  bim  to  bring  ber  baok  and  acknowledge  ber  openly  ;* 
but  vast  nombers  of  unfortanate  pastora  conld  not  faave  bad  the 
opportimity,  and  perbapB  lacked  the  self-control,  thns  to  arrange 
their  domestic  affaira.  Even  the  genüe  Melanchtbon  was  moved 
from  bis  ordinary  equaniniily,  and  ventored  to  address  to  bis  rojal 
correspondent  a  remonstrance  expressing  bis  boiror  of  the  cmdty 
which  could  oondemn  to  the  scaffold  a  man  wbose  solé  gioilt  consisted 
in  not  abandoning  the  wife  to  whom  be  bad  promised  fidelity  tbrongb 
good  and  eyil,  before  God  and  man — a  cruelty  which  could  find  no 
precedent  in  any  code  that  man  bad  previonslj  dared  to  firame.* 

As  might  be  expected,  nmnerous  divorces  of  married  piiests  fol- 
lowed  ibis  Draconian  l^slation,  and  these  divorces  were  beld  good 
by  the  act  of  1549,  which,  onder  Edward  VI.,  granted  fnll  liberty 
in  the  premises  to  eoclesiastics/  Even  Henry,  however,  began  to 
feel  that  he  bad  gone  too  far,  and  the  inflnence  of  Cromwell  was 
snfficient  to  prevent  the  harehest  features  of  the  law  firom  being  en- 
forced  in  all  their  odious  severity,  especially  as  the  projected  marriage 
with  Ann  of  Cleves  and  the  álliance  with  the  Germán  Lutherans 
rendered  active  persecation  in  the  bighest  degree  impolitie.    When 


^  Híb  fint  marriage  was  entered  into 
while  he  was  still  quite  young,  and  be- 
fore he  had  taken  orden.  The  second, 
however,  shows  that  he  acted  with  some 
independence,  for  it  took  place  in  1531, 
before  Heñiros  open  rupture  with 
Borne,  and  wnile  he  was  ambassador  to 
the  Emperor.  At  that  time  he  was 
j^ing's  chaplain  and  archdeacon  of 
TauntoD,  and  his  nuptials  therefore 
were  plainly  an  Indication  of  heresy. 
— Strype's  Memorials  of  Cranmer, 
Book  I.  Chap.  iii.,  Book  iii.  Chap. 
zztíí. 

«  Bumet  I.  256-7.  It  was  not  unti^ 
1548  that  he  ventured  to  confess  this  to 
the  king  ([Ibid.  p.  828).  At  his  tríal 
in  1556  his  two  marriages  were  one  of 
the  points  of  accusation  against  him 
(Ibid.  II.  889). 

Sanders,  in  commenting  upon  Cran- 
mer's  time-serving  dispoeition,  which 
enabled  him  to  aocommodate  himself  to 
Henry's  capticious  opinions,  and  yet  to 
enter  ñilly  into  the  reformatory  ideas 
predominant  under  Sdward  YI.,  does 


not  fail  to  satírize  his  connubial  pro- 
pensities.  ''Unum  illud  molestissime 
tamen  ferens,  quod  meretrícem  quan- 
dam  suam  non  poterat  palam  uxoris 
loco  libere  habere,  quia  id  non  laturum 
Henrícum  sciebat,sed  partim  domi  eam 
occultaie,  partim  cum  foras  prodiret, 
cista  quadam  ad  id  aíTabre  facta  inclu- 
sam,  secum  una  circumferre  cogeretur. 
Iste  ergo  jam  desiit  esse  Henricianus,  et 
tam  ex  immatura  regis  Edouardi  setate 
quam  ex  Protectoris  in  sectas  summa 
propensione,  sua)  statim  simul  et  libi- 
dini  et  haDresi  habenas  laxandas  statuit; 
nam  et  scorto  suo  mox  est  publice  pro 
uxore  usus,  et  catechismum  Edouardo 
dedicatum,  fals»  impiseque  doctrinas 
plenum,  in  lucem  edidit." — De  Orig. 
et  Frog.  Schismatis  Anglicani,  p.  193 
(Ed.  1586). 

•  Helanchthon.  Epist.  Ed.  1665  p. 
84. 

*  a-8  Edw.  VI.  c.  21  (Parí.  Hist. 
I.  586). 
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the  comedy  of  Henry's  foorth  marriage  cnlminated  in  the  tragedy 
of  Cromwell's  rain  (Jane,  1540),  the  reactionary  elementa  agaín 
gathered  Btrength.  There  can  be  no  litde  doabt  that  the  atrocity 
of  ihe  law  had  greatly  interfered  with  its  efficient  execation  and  had 
aroosed  popular  feeling,  for  now,  althoagh  the  Yicar-General  was 
remoYed,  the  Catholics  passed  with  speedy  alacritj  a  bilí  moderating 
the  act  of  the  Six  Articles,  in  so  far  as  it  related  to  marriage  and 
concubinage.  For  capital  panishment  was  substitated  the  milder 
penalty  of  confiscation  to  the  king  of  all  the  property  and  revenue 
of  the  offenders.^ 

The  Six  Articles,  as  thoB  modified,  remained  the  law  of  England 
during  the  concluding  years  of  Heniy's  reign,  ñor  is  it  likely  that 
any  one  yentared  to  urge  opon  him  seríoosly  a  relaxation  of  the 
principies  to  which  he  had  committed  himself  thos  definitely.  The 
fall  of  Cromwell  and  the  danger  to  Tfhich  Cranmer  was  exposed  for 
soYcral  years  were  sofficient  to  insure  him  against  troablesome  re- 
monstrants,  even  if  his  increasing  irritability  and  caprícioosness  had 
not  made  those  aroond  him  daily  more  alive  to  the  danger  of  thwart- 
ing  or  resisting  his  idlest  hamor.  How  little  progrees,  indeed,  the 
Beformation  had  thos  fiur  made  in  England  is  shown  in  a  letter 
written  in  1546  by  John  Hooper,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Gloucester 
and  Worcester,  during  the  exile  into  which  he  was  forced  by  the  act 
of  the  Six  Articles — ^^^Oor  king  has  destroyed  the  pope,  but  not 
popery;  he  has  expelled  all  the  monks  and  nans,  and  puUed  down 
tbeir  monasterios;  he  has  caosed  all  their  possessions  to  be  trans- 
ferred  into  his  excheqaer,  and  yet  they  are  boand,  even  the  frail 
female  sex,  by  the  king's  command,  to  perpetual  chastity.  England 
has  at  this  time  at  least  ten  thousand  nuns,  not  one  of  whom  is 
allowed  to  marry.  The  impious  mass,  the  most  shameful  celibacy 
of  the  clergy,  the  invocation  of  saints,  auricular  confession,  super- 
stitious  abstinence  firom  meats,  and  purgatory,  were  never  before  held 
by  the  people  in  greater  esteem  than  at  the  present  moment."' 


1  82  Hen.  VIH.  c.  10.— Burnet  I. 
282— Parí.  Hist.  I.  576. 

Bichará  Hilles,  writing  in  1641  to 
Henrjr  Bullinger,  assuineB  that  this  mod- 
iflcation  of  the  Six  Articles  only  applied 
to  those  who  were  guilty  of  incontin- 
ence,  and  that  it  did  not  **  appear  to  the 
king  at  all  extreme  still  to  hang  those 
clergymen  who  marry  or  who  retain 
those  wives  whom  they  had  marríed  pre- 


Tious  to  the  former  statue ''  (Original 
Letters,  Parker  Soc.  Pub.  p.  206)— but 
both  Burnet  and  the  Parliamentary 
History  make  no  such  distinction,  an^ 
in  the  abstract  of  the  bilí  as  prínted  in 
the  Statues  at  Large  (I.  281)  it  is  de- 
scribed  as  applicable  to  **  príests  marríed 
or  unmarried." 

*  Hooper    to    Bullineer.  —  Original 
LetteiByTarker  Soc.  Pub.  p.  86. 
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On  the  28th  of  January,  1647,  Henry  VIIL  died,  and  Edward  VT. 
succeeded  to  the  perilons  throne.  Not  yet  ten  years  of  age,  his  gov- 
emment  of  course  received  its  direction  firom  those  around  him,  and 
the  rivalry  between  the  protector  Somerset  and  the  chancellor  Wri- 
othesley,  Earl  of  Southampton,  threw  the  former  into  the  hands 
of  the  progressiyes,  as  the  latter  was  the  acknowledged  head  of  the 
reactionary  party.  The  rain  of  Southampton  and  the  triomph  of 
Somerset,  strengthened  by  his  saccessfiíl  campaign  in  ScoÜand,  soon 
began  to  develop  their  natural  oonsequences  on  the  religión  of  the 
country.  ünder  the  auspioes  of  Cranmer,  a  Convocation  was  assem- 
bled,  which  was  empoTrered  to  decide  all  questions  in  controyersy. 
When  the  primate  was  anxious  to  again  enjoy  the  solace  of  his  wife's 
oompany  and  to  relieve  both  her  and  himself  from  the  stigma  of  un- 
lawíul  marriage,  it  is  eaery  to  understand  that  the  subject  of  cdübacy 
would  receive  early  and  appropriate  attention;  and  so  confident  were 
the  reformers  of  success  that  they  did  not  hesitate  to  enter  into  matri- 
mony  without  waiting  for  any  formal  sanction.^  Accordingly,  on 
December  17,  1547,  a  proposition  was  submitted  to  the  effect  that 
all  canons,  statutes,  laws,  decrees,  usages,  and  customs,  interfering 
with  or  prohibiting  marriage,  should  be  abrogated,  and  it  was  carried 
by  a  vote  of  53  to  22.  No  time  was  lost.  Two  days  afterwards  a 
bilí  was  introduced  in  the  Commons  permitting  married  men  to  be 
príests  and  to  hold  benéficos.  It  was  received  with  so  much  favor 
that  it  was  read  twice  the  same  day,  and  on  the  21st  it  was  sent  up 
to  the  Lords;  but  in  the  Upper  House  it  raised  debates  so  prolonged 
that,  as  the  members  were  determined  to  adjoum  before  Christmas, 
it  was  laid  aside.  This  might  be  the  more  readily  agreed  to,  since 
on  the  23d  an  act  was  approved  which  abolished  numerous  severo 
laws  of  the  former  reign,  including  the  statute  of  the  Six  Artides, 
and  was  immediately  followed  by  another  granting  the  use  of  the 
cup  to  the  laity  and  prohibiting  prívate  masses.* 

The  repeal  of  the  Six  Articles  left  the  marriage  of  the  clergy 
subject  to  the  previous  laws  of  Henry,  imposing  on  it  various  pains 
and  penalties,  but  with  the  votes  recorded  in  Convocation  and  Parliar 


*  Thus  Dr.  Parker,  aíterwordB  Arch- 
bishop  of  Canterburj,  was  married  on 
June  24th,  1547,  within  six  months 
after  Henrj's  death,  to  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Bobert  Harlston  of  Mattis- 
hall.  As  he  had  been  in  príest's  orden 
since  1227,  he  assumed  a  iiberty  which 
was  not  even  asked  of  Parliament  until 


nearly  eighteen  months  later  (see  his 
autobiographical  memoranda  in  his  Oor- 
respondence,  pp.  vii.,  x.,  Parker  Soc, 
1858). 

«  1  Edw.  I.  c.  1,  12  (Parí.  Hist.  I. 
682-4).— Wilkins  IV.  16.— Bumet, 
II.  40,  41 ;  III.  189. 
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ment,  it  is  not  likely  that  much  vigor  was  displayed  in  iheir  enforce- 
ment.  Those  interested  could  thus  affbrd  to  await  the  reassembling 
of  the  Houses,  which  did  not  take  place  imtil  November  24,  1548, 
but  they  claimed  the  reward  of  their  patienoe  by  an  early  hearíng  in 
the  seesion.  On  the  8d  of  December  a  bilí  was  introduced,  similar 
to  that  of  the  prevíons  jear,  rendering  married  men  eligible  to  the 
príesthood;  it  passed  seoond  reading  on  the  5th,  and  third  reading 
on  the  6th.  Apparently  enoooraged  by  the  &yorable  reception 
acoorded  to  it,  the  friends  of  the  measnre  resolved  on  demanding 
fiírther  privil^es.  The  bilí  was  therefore  laid  aside,  and  on  the 
nezt  day  a  new  one  was  presented  Tfhich  granted  the  additional 
liberty  of  marriage  to  those  already  in  orders.  It  conceded  to  the 
established  opinions  the  üct  that  it  were  better  that  the  clergy  should 
live  chaste  and  single,  yet,  ^^as  great  filthiness  of  living  had  followed 
on  the  laTfs  that  compelled  chastity  and  prohibited  marriage,"  there- 
fore all  laws  and  canons  inhibiting  sacerdotal  matrimóny  should  be 
abolished.  This  bilí,  after  fiíll  discossion,  was  read  a  second  and 
third  time  on  the  lOth  and  12th,  and  was  sent  np  to  Ihe  Lords  on 
ihe  18th.  Again  the  üpper  Honse  was  in  no  haste  to  pass  it.  It 
lay  on  the  table  nntil  Febroary  9,  1549,  when  it  was  stontly  con- 
tested,  and,  after  being  recommitted,  it  finally  passed  on  the  19ih, 
with  the  votes  of  nine  bishops  recorded  against  it^ 

Cranmer  and  his  friends  were  now  at  full  liberty  to  establish  the 
innovation  by  committing  the  clergy  individoally  to  marriage,  and 
by  enlisting  the  popular  feeling  in  its  support  During  the  discu»- 
sion  they  had  not  been  idle.  Much  controvendal  writing  had  occurred 
on  both  sides,  in  which  Poynette,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
took  an  active  part,  while  Bale,  Bishop  of  Ossory,  distinguished 
himself  on  the  same  side  by  raking  together  all  the  foul  stories 
that  could  be  collected  conceming  the  celibato  clergy — a  scandalous 
material  not  likely  to  |;e  lacking  in  either  quantity  or  quality. 
Bumet  declares  Ihat  no  law  passed  during  the  reign  of  Edward 
ezcited  more  contradiction  and  censure,  and  the  matrimonialists  soon 
found  that,  even  with  the  act  of  parliament  in  iheir  &vor,  their  course 
was  not  whoUy  a  smooth  one.  Cranmer  ordered  a  visitation  in  his 
province,  and  directed  as  one  of  the  points  for  inquiry  and  animad- 
versión, ^^Whether  any  do  contemn  married  priests,  and,  for  that 
they  be  married,  will  not  receive  the  communion  or  other  sacraments 


»  2-8  Edw.  VI.  c  21  (Parl.  Hist.  I.  686).— Bumet  II.  8&-9. 
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at  their  hands/'^  which  distinctly  reveáis  the  difficalties  encoantered 
in  eradicating  the  convictions  of  centaríes  firom  the  popular  mind. 
Sanders  says,  and  with  every  appearance  of  probabilitj,  that  the 
Archbishop  of  York  onited  with  Cranmer  in  ordering  a  visitatíon 
of  the  whole  kingdom,  dnring  which  the  visitors  investigated  par- 
ticularly  the  morab  of  the  clergy,  and  used  every  argoment  to  impel 
them  to  marriage,  not  only  declaring  celibacy  to  be  moet  dang^roos 
to  salvation,  but  intimatíng  that  all  who  adhered  to  it  would  be 
regarded  as  papists  and  enemies  of  the  king.*  The  actire  interest 
which  Cranmer  took  in  the  question  is  manifested  by  the  üásí  that 
when  Dr.  Richard  Smith,  who  had  fled  to  Scotland  in  consequenee 
of  having  endeavored  to  stir  up  a  tomolt  at  Oxford  against  Peter 
Martyr,  desired  to  make  his  peaoe  and  retom,  the  indneement  which 
he  offered  to  the  Archbishop  of  Oanterbory  to  obtain  for  him  the 
king's  pardon  waa  that  he  would  write  a  book  in  &Tor  of  priestly 
marriage,  as  he  had  previously  done  against  it' 

The  Reformers  speedilj  found  that  they  were  not  to  escape  without 
opposition.  The  masses  of  the  people  throughout  England  were  in 
a  State  of  discontent.  The  vast  body  of  abbey  lands  acquired  by 
the  gentry  and  now  inclosed  bore  hard  upon  many;  the  raising  of 
rents  showed  that  secular  landlords  were  less  charítable  than  the 
ancient  proprietors  of  the  soil;  the  increase  of  sheep-husbandry 
threw  many  farm  laborero  out  of  employ;^  and  the  savage  enact- 
ments,  already  alluded  to,  against  the  unfortunate  expelled  monks 
show  how  large  an  element  of  influential  disaffection  was  actively  at 
work  in  the  substratum  of  society.    Those  priests  who  disapproved 


1  Wilkina  IV.  26.— CardwelPs  Doo- 
umentaiT  Annals,  I.  69.  Wilkinfl  and 
Gardwell  date  this  in  1547|  which  is 
eyidently  impossible.  Burnet  (II.  102) 
allüdes  to  it  under  1549|  which  is  much 
more  likely  to  be  coirect. 

'  Sanderi  Schisma  Anglic.  pp.  214-5. 

*  Strype,  Memoríals  of  Cranmer,  Bk. 
II.  chap.  14. — Smith  subsequently  at 
liouvain  continued  to  urge  the  necessity 
of  celibacy  and  was  answered  by  Peter 
Hartyr.  Stiype  calla  him  a  fllthjy 
fellow,  notoriouB  for  lewdness,  and  his 
ohampionship  of  chaatity  excited  some 
merriment.  There  is  an  epigram  upon 
him  by  Lawrence  Humphrey — 

''Hand    satis    affsbro    traotans    fabrilia 
Smlthus 
Libmm  de  yita  ooolibe  oomposuit 


Damqtie  pndioitiam,  dnm  rota  monastíea 
laadat, 
Stapraty  sacra  notans  foedera  ooi^agü." 

(Ibid.  Chap.  26.) 

4  The  vast  growth  of  the  sheep-farms 
had  long  been  a  subject  of  complaint. 
Even  as  early  as  1516|  Sir  Tnomas 
More  describes  with  indignant  enetgy 
the  misery  cauaed  by  the  ejectment  of  &e 
agricultimd  population  in  order  to  form 
enormous  sneep-walks,  which  were 
found  more  profltable  to  the  landlords 
than  ordinaiy  farming.  He  declares 
that  the  sheep  <*  tam  edaces  atque  in- 
dómita» esse  coeperunt,  ut  homines  de- 
vorent  ipsos,  agros,  domos,  oppida 
vastent  ac  depopulentur." — Utopia, 
Lib.  I. 
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of  the  rapid  Proteetantizing  procesa  adopted  by  the  court  could 
hardly  &il  to  take  adyuítage  of  opportnnities  so  tempting,  and  they 
acoordingly  fiumed  the  spark  into  a  flame.  The  enforconent  of  the 
new  litargy,  on  Whitsunday,  1649,  seemed  the  signal  of  revolt. 
Numeróos  risings  took  place,  which  were  readily  qaeüed,  antil  one 
in  Devonshire  assomed  alanning  proportions.  Ten  thoosand  men 
in  arms  made  demands  for  relief  in  religions  as  well  as  temporal 
matters.  Lord  Bussel,  nnable  to  meet  them  in  the  field,  endeavored 
to  gaín  time  by  negotiation,  and  offered  to  receive  their  complaints. 
These  were  fiñeen  in  nnmber,  of  Tfhich  seyeral  demanded  the  resto- 
ration  of  points  of  the  oíd  religión,  and  one  insisted  on  the  revival 
of  the  Six  Articles.  On  their  refusal,  another  set  was  drawn  up, 
in  which  not  only  were  the  Six  Artides  called  for,  bat  also  a  special 
provisión  enforcing  the  cdibacy  of  the  clergy.  This  was  likewise 
rejected;  bat  during  the  delay  another  rising  occurred  in  Norfolk, 
reckoned  at  twenty  thonsand  men,  and  yet  another  of  less  formidable 
dimensicms  in  Yorkshire.  Kussel  finally  scattered  the  men  of  Devon, 
while  the  Earl  of  Warwick  succeeded  in  snppressing  the  rebels  of 
Norfolk,  when  the  promise  of  an  amnesty  cansed  the  Yorkshiremen 
to  disperse.* 

The  question  of  open  resistance  thns  was  settled.  Granmer  and 
his  firiends  had  now  leisure  to  oonsolidate  their  advantages  and 
organizo  a  system  that  should  be  permanent.  In  1551,  he  and 
Ilidley  prepared  with  great  care  a  series  of  forty-two  artides,  em- 
bodying  the  &ith  of  the  chnrch  of  England,  which  was  adopted  by 
the  convocation  in  1552,  and  was  ordered  to  be  signed  by  all  men 
in  orders  and  all  candidates  for  ordination.'  Bumet  speaks  of  it 
as  bringing  the  Anglican  doctrine  and  worship  to  perfection.  It 
remained  imaltered  during  the  rest  of  Edward's  reign,  and  under 
Elizabeth  it  was  only  modified  verbally  in  the  recensión  which  re- 
sulted  in  the  famous  Thiity-nine  Articles — ^the  foundation  stone  of 
the  Episcopalian  edifice.  Of  these  forty-two  articles,  the  thirty-first 
declared  that  ^^Bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  are  not  commanded 
by  God's  law  to  vow  the  estáte  of  a  single  life  or  to  abstún  firom 


mamage. 


»»a 


1  Bumet  II.  117-9. 

*  Strype's  Eccles.  Memoríals,  II.  420. 

»  Bumet  II.  CoUect.  217.     In  the 
Latín  venion,  "EpÍBOopis,  presbyteriB 


et  diaconis  non  est  mandatum  ut  coeli- 
batum  voveant;  ñeque,  jure  divino 
coguntur  matrimonio  abstinere ''  (WU- 
kins  IV.  76). 
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The  canon  law  had  thns  inveeted  the  marriage  of  the  clergy  with 
all  the  sanctily  that  the  unión  of  man  and  wife  conld  possess.  Tet 
Btill  the  deep-seated  conviction  of  the  people  as  to  the  impropríety 
of  such  proceedings  remained,  troubling  the  repose  of  those  who  had 
entered  into  matrimony,  and  donbtless  operating  as  a  restraint  upon 
ihe  nnmbers  of  the  imitators  of  Cranmer.  Among  the  interroga- 
tories  drawn  np  by  John  Hooper  for  ihe  visitation  of  his  diocese  of 
Olouoester,  in  1552,  is  one  which  enquires  whether  anj  midwife 
refuses  to  attend  the  confindement  of  women  who  are  married  to 
ministers  of  the  chorch^ — a  snggestion  which  indicates  how  rooted 
waa  the  popular  aversión  to  such  matches.  If  Strype's  description 
of  the  clergy  of  the  period,  indeed,  be  correct,  there  was  nothing  in 
the  character  of  the  body  to  overeóme  the  popular  aversión  in  con- 
sideration  of  its  purity  and  devotion  to  its  sacred  duties.'  The  act 
of  1549  had  to  a  certain  eztent  justified  these  prejudices  by  admit- 
ting  the  preferableness  of  a  single  life  in  the  ministers  of  Christ,  and 
it  was  resolved  to  remove  every  possible  stigma  by  a  solemn  declara- 
tion  of  parliament.  A  bilí  was  therefore  prepared  and  speedily 
passed  (Feb.  lOth,  1552),  which  reveáis  how  strong  was  the  popular 
opposition,  and  how  uncertain  the  position  of  the  wives  and  children 
of  the  clergy.  It  declares  ^^  That  many  took  occasion,  firom  the 
words  in  the  act  formerly  made  about  this  matter,  to  say  that  it  was 
only  permitted,  as  osury  and  other  unlawfíil  things  were,  for  the 
avoidance  of  greater  evils,  who  thereupon  spoke  slanderously  of  such 
marriages,  and  accounted  the  children  begotten  in  them  to  be  bas- 
tards,  to  the  high  dishonor  of  the  King  and  Parliament,  and  the 
leamed  clergy  of  the  Bealm,  who  had  determined  that  the  laws 
against  priests'  marriages  were  most  unlawful  by  the  law  of  Ood; 
to  which  they  had  not  only  given  their  assent  in  the  Convocation, 
but  signed  it  with  their  hands.  These  slanders  did  also  occasion 
that  the  Word  of  Grod  was  not  heard  with  due  reverence."  It  was 
therefore  enacted  ^^  That  such  marriages  made  according  to  ihe  rules 
prescribed  in  the  Book  of  Service  should  be  esteemed  good  and  valid, 
and  that  ihe  children  begot  in  them  should  be  inheritable  according 
to  kw."» 


^  Stzype's  Eocles.  Memorials,  II.  855. 

•  Ibid.  p.  445.  —  "Our  cúrate  Í8 
nauehti  an  ABsehead,  a  Dodipot,  a 
Lack-Latine,  and  can  do  nothing.'' 

••5-6  Edw.  VI.  c.  12  (Parí.  HUt.  I. 
594).— Bumet  II.  192. 
It  is  curiouB   to  observe  that  the 


modem  "  Bitualistic  "  portion  of  tíie 
Bnglish  clergy  adopt  the  same  line  of 
argument  from  the  marriage  service  of 
the  Anglican  rítualj  and  apply  it  not 
onlv  to  the  príesthood  but  to  the  whole 
body  of  benevers.  See  "The  Chuich 
and  the  World  "  edited  by  the  Bev. 
Orby  Shipley,  2d  edition,  1866,  p.  161. 
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A  still  farther  confirmation  of  the  question  was  designed  in  a  bod j 
of  ecclesiastical  law  which  Tras  for  several  years  in  preparation  bj 
various  commisaions  appointed  for  the  ptirpose.  In  this  it  was  pro- 
posed  to  make  the  abrogation  of  celibacy  even  more  distinctlj  a 
xnatter  of  faith,  for,  in  the  second  Title,  among  the  varíous  heresies 
condemned  is  that  which,  through  the  snggestion  of  the  Devil, 
asserts  that  admiasion  to  holy  orders  takes  awaj  the  right  to  marry. 
This  work,  hoTrever,  though  completed,  had  not  yet  received  the 
rojal  asseníb,  when  the  death  of  Edward  VI.  cansed  ít  to  pasa  out 
of  sight  nntil  1571,  when  it  was  printed  by  Foxe  and  brought  to 
the  attention  of  Parliament,  but  was  laid  aside  owing  to  the  oppo- 
sition  of  Qaeen  Elizabeth.^ 


If  the  Protestants  indulged  in  any  day-dreams  as  to  the  perma- 
nency  of  their  institutions,  they  were  not  long  in  finding  that  a 
chango  of  rulers  was  destined  to  cause  other  changos  disastrous  to 
their  hopes.  Even  the  funeral  of  Edward,  on  the  8th  of  August, 
1553,  afforded  them  a  foretaste  of  what  was  in  store.  Although 
Cranmer  insisted  that  the  public  ceremonies  in  Westminster  Abbey 
should  be  condncted  according  to  the  reformed  rites,  Qaeen  Mary, 
still  resident  in  the  Tower,  had  prívate  obsequies  performed  with 
the  Koman  ritual,  where  Oardiner  celebrated  mortuary  mass  in 
presence  of  the  queen  and  some  four  hundred  attendants.  When 
the  incensé  was  carried  around,  after  the  Gospel,  it  chanced  that  the 
chaplain  who  bore  it  was  a  married  man,  and  the  zealous  Dr.  Weston 
snatched  it  from  him,  ezclaiming,  '^  Shamest  thou  not  to  do  thine 
ofSce,  haying  a  wife  as  thou  hast  ?  The  queen  will  not  be  censed 
by  such  as  thou!"* 

Trífling  as  was  this  incident,  it  foreboded  the  wrath  to  come. 
Though  Mary  was  not  crowned  until  October  Ist,  she  had  issued 
^ríts  for  a  parliament  to  assemble  on  the  lOth,  and,  as  an  entire 
chango  in  the  religious  institutions  of  the  country  was  intended,  we 
may  not  uncharítably  believe  the  assertion  that  every  means  of  influ- 
ence  and  intimidation  was  employed  to  secure  the  retum  of  reaction- 
ary  members.    These  efforts  were  crowned  with  complete  success. 


^  Befonn.  Legg.  Eocles.  Tit  de 
Hteresibus.  cap.  xx.  (OaidwelPs  Ed., 
Oxford,  1860,  p.  20).--Cf.  Tit.  de  Mat- 
rimonio c.  ix.  (p.  44). 

*  Stzype's  Eccles.  Hemor.  III.  20. 


This  stoiy  derives  additíonal  piquancy 
from  the  fact  that  this  Dr.  Weston  was 
somewhat  notoríous  for  undeanness  and 
subsequently    deprived    of    the 


Deanery    of    Windsor 
(Ibid.  pp.  111-2). 


for    adultery 
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The  Houses  had  not  sat  for  three  weeks,  when  a  bilí  waa  sent  down 
firom  the  Lords  repealíng  all  the  acts  of  Edward'a  reign  conceming 
religión,  induding  specifically  those  which  permitted  the  marriage 
of  priests  and  l^itimated  their  ofispring ;  and  after  a  debate  of  six 
days  it  pajssed  the  Commons.^ 

The  effect  of  thiB  was,  of  oourse,  to  revive  the  statate  of  the  Six 
Articles,  and  to  place  all  married  priests  at  the  mercy  of  the  qneen; 
and  as  soon  as  she  felt  that  she  could  safely  exercise  her  power,  she 
brought  it  to  bear  upon  the  offenders.  A  day  or  two  after  the  disso- 
lation  of  parliament  she  commenced  by  issning  a  proclamation  in- 
hibiting  married  priests  firom  ofSciating.'  The  Spanish  marriage 
being  agreed  upon  and  the  resultant  insnrrection  of  Sir  Thomas 
Wyatt  being  suppressed,  Mary  recognized  her  own  strength,  and 
her  Romanizing  tendencies,  which  had  previoosly  been  somewhat 
restrained,  became  openly  manifested.  On  the  4th  of  March,  1554, 
she  iflsued  a  letter  to  her  bishops,  of  which  the  object  was  to  restore 
the  condition  of  aflairs  onder  Henry  VIII.,  except  that  the  royal 
prerogatives  as  head  of  the  church  were  expressly  disavowed.  It 
contained  eighteen  articles,  to  be  strictly  enforced  thronghout  all 
dioceses.  Of  these  the  seventh  ordered  that  thé  bishops  should  by 
snmmary  process  remove  and  deprive  all  priests  who  had  been  mar- 
ried or  had  lived  scandalously,  sequestrating  their  revennes  dnring 
the  proceedings,  Article  VIII.  provided  that  widowers,  or  those  who 
promised  to  live  in  the  strictest  chastity,  should  be  treated  with  leni- 
ency,  and  receive  livings  at  some  distance  firom  their  previous  abode, 
being  properly  supported  meanwhile;  while  Article  IX.  directed 
that  those  who  suffered  deprivation  should  not  on  that  acoount  be 
allowed  to  live  with  their  wives,  and  that  due  punishment  should  be 
inflicted  for  all  contumacy.* 

No  time  was  lost  in  carrying  out  these  regulations.    By  the  9th 


1  1  Mary  c.  2  (Parí.  Hist  I.  609-10). 
— .Bumet  II.  265. 

>  Stxype'B  Booles.  HeznoríalB,  III.  62. 

*  Burnet  II.  AppencL  264.  Acoord- 
ing  to  Strype,  Bonner's  impatience  did 
not  wait  for  the  royal  injunctions,  for 
in  February  he  depnved  or  their  livings 
all  the  married  pnests  in  his  diocese  of 
London  and  oommanded  them  to  bring 
all  their  wives  within  a  fortnight  in 
order  that  they  might  be  divoroed. — 
Hemorialiof  Cranmer,  Bk.  iii.  chap. 
8. 


JuliuB  III.  issued  a  Bull,  March  8th, 
1664,  deflning  Cardinal  Pole's  legatine 
powers,  among  which  was  that  of  re- 
movin^  the  ezcommunication  fW)m 
married  derks  and  legitimating  their 
children,  the  fathers  being  removed 
from  ñinction  and  beneflce,  separated 
fh)m  their  wives,  and  subjected  to  pen- 
anee  (CardwelPs  Dcícumentary  An- 
nals,  I.  181).  This  was  the  course 
adopted  for  a  time,  but  as  the  king- 
dom  was  not  yet  formally  reconciled 
to  Borne,  the  action  had  was  under 
the  local  authoríties. 
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of  the  same  month,  a  commission  was  alreadj  in  eession  at  York, 
which  cited  the  clergy  to  appear  before  it  on  the  12th.  From  aa 
appeal  which  is  eztant,  by  one  Simón  Pope,  rector  of  Warmington, 
it  appears  that  men  were  deprived  without  citation  or  opportunitj 
for  defence;^  and  that  this  vas  not  infirequent  is  probable  firom  the 
proceedings  commenced  against  offenders  of  the  highest  class,  de- 
signed  and  Trell  fitted  to  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  hnmbler 
parsons.  On  the  16th  a  commission  was  issned  to  the  Bishops  of 
Winchester  (Stephen  Gturdíner),  London  (Bonner),  Durham,  St. 
Asaphs,  Chichester,  and  Landaff,  to  inyestigate  the  cases  of  the 
Archbishop  of  York  and  the  Bishops  of  St.  Davids,  Chester,  and 
Bristol,  who,  according  to  report,  had  given  a  most  pemicioos  ex- 
ample  by  taking  wives,  in  contempt  of  God,  to  the  damage  of  their 
own  sools,  and  to  the  scandal  of  all  men.  Any  three  of  the  com- 
missioners  were  empowered  to  summon  the  accused  before  th^n,  and 
to  ascertain  the  tnith  of  the  report  without  legal  delays  or  unneces- 
sary  circumlocution.  If  it  were  found  correcta  then  they  were 
authorized  to  remove  the  offenders  at  once  and  forerer  firom  their 
dignities,  and  also  to  impose  penance  at  discretíon.  This  was  scant 
measure  of  justice,  considering  that  the  marriage  of  these  prelates 
had  been  oontracted  under  sanetion  of  law,  and,  if  that  law  had 
recently  been  repealed,  that  at  least  the  option  of  oonforming  to  the 
new  order  of  things  could  not  decently  be  denied;  yet  even  this 
mockery  of  a  trial  was  apparently  withheld,  for  the  congé  d'élire  for 
their  snccessors  is  dated  March  18th,  only  two  days  after  the  com- 
mission was  appointed.' 

During  the  summer  the  bishops  went  on  their  visitations.  The 
articles  prepared  by  Bonner  for  his  diocese  are  extant,  among  which 
we  find  directions  to  inqoire  particolarly  of  the  people  whether  their 
pastors  are  married,  and,  if  separated,  whether  any  communication 
or  intercourse  takes  place  between  them  and  their  wives;  also, 
whether  any  one,  lay  or  clerical,  ventares  to  defend  sacerdotal 
matrimony.'  Few  of  the  weaker  brethren  could  escape  an  inqui- 
sitien  so  searching  as  this,  and  though  some  controveray  aróse,  and 


*  8trype*8  Eccles.  Memor.  III.  Ap- 
pend.  83. — In  the  same  place  (p.  81) 
may  be  found  a  copy  of  the  summons 
served  upon  offenders  of  this  class. 

*  Bumet  II.  275  and  Append.  256. 
— Bymer  (T.  XV.  pp.  876-77)  gives  a 
Bimilar  commisaion  dated  Harem  9th, 


issued  to  Stephen  Gardiner  to  eject  the 
canonsandprebendaries  of  Westminster 
in  the  same  summaiy  manner.  The 
proceedings  throughout  England  were 
doubtless  framed  on  these  models. 

•  Bumet  II.  Append.  260. 
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a  few  tracts  were  printed  in  defence  of  priestly  marriage,^  such  men 
as  Bonner  were  not  likely  to  shrink  from  the  thorough  proBecution 
of  the  work  vhich  thej  had  imdertaken. 

When  the  convocation  afisembled  in  thís  year,  it  was  therefore  to 
be  expected  that  only  orthodoz  opinions  woald  find  ezpression. 
Accordingly,  the  lower  Honse  presented  to  the  bishops  an  hnmble 
petition  prajing  for  the  restoration  of  the  oíd  nsages,  among  the 
points  of  vhich  are  requests  that  mamed  príeets  be  fordblj  sepa- 
rated  firom  their  wives,  and  that  those  who  endeavor  to  abandon 
their  order  be  subjected  to  special  animadversión.  This  daose  shows 
that  many  unfortunates  preferred  to  give  up  their  positions  and  lose 
the  means  of  livelihood,  rather  than  qoit  the  wives  to  whom  they 
had  swom  fidelily,  demanding,  as  we  shall  see,  mnch  subseqnent 
confiicting  legislation.  The  social  complications  resulting  írom  the 
chango  of  religión  are  also  indicated  in  the  reqnest  that  mairied 
nuns  may  be  divorced,  and  that  the  pretended  wives  of  priests  have 
MI  liberty  to  marry  again.' 

Everything  being  Üms  prepared,  the  purifícation  of  the  chnrch 
firom  married  heretics  was  prosecuted  with  vigor.  Archbishop  Parker 
States  that  there  were  in  England  some  16,000  clergymen,  of  whom 
12,000  were  deprived  on  this  account,  many  of  them  most  smnmaríly ; 
some  on  oommon  report,  without  trial,  others  without  being  som* 
moned  to  appear  before  their  judges,  and  others  again  while  lying  in 
jail  for  not  obeying  the  smnmons.  Some  renounced  their  wives,  and 
were  yet  deprived,  while  those  who  were  deprived  were  also,  as  we 
have  seen,  forced  to  part  with  their  wives.  We  can  readily  believe 
that  the  most  ordinary  forms  of  justice  were  set  aside,  in  view  of  the 
illegal  and  indecorous  haste  of  the  proceedings  against  the  married 
bishops  described  above,  but  Parker's  estímate  of  the  nnmber  of 
sufferers  is  greatly  exaggerated.  According  to  Dr.  Tanner,  in  the 
diocese  of  Norfolk — then  estímated  at  one-eighth  of  the  whole  king* 
dom — ^there  were  only  885  deprivatíons  on  this  accoimt;  and  at 
York,  firom  April  27th  to  December  20th,  1554,  there  were  only 
fifiy-one  ejected.*    It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  list  throughout 


^  Bishop  Foynette  wrote  a  book  en- 
titled  **Axi  Apologie  on  the  Gkxily 
Mamadle  of  Tríestes,''  in  rejoinder 
to  Martm's  "TraictlBe  declaryng  and 
plainly  prouyng  that  the  pretensed 
mamajge  of  príestes  and  professed  per- 
sones is  no  marriage,"  which  was  a  re- 
ply  to  Poynette's  pievious  work.    Bale 


also  issued  a  bitter  attack  on  Bonner's 
Artides  íCardwell's  Documentaiy  Ani- 
ñáis, 1. 185)  and  Dr.  Parker,  afterwards 
Archbishop  of  CanterbuiTi  published  a 
Yoluminous  rejoinder  to  Martin. 

«  Wilkins  IV.  96-7. 

•  Buinet  II.  276;  III.  225-6. 
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England  would  not  ezceed  three  thousand;  yet  when  to  these  are 
added  the  hosts  who  no  doubt  sacceeded  in  retainiíig  their  positions 
by  a  compliance  with  the  law  in  quietly  putting  away  their  wives/ 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  privilege  of  marriage  had  been  eagerly  im- 
preved  by  the  dergy,  and  that  an  amotint  of  misery  which  it  would 
be  difficult  to  estimate  was  caused  by  the  enforeement  of  the  canons. 

The  proceedings  in  the  case  of  John  Tumer,  rector  of  St.  Leonardos, 
London,  would  seem  to  show  that  the  eztremity  of  humiliation  was 
inflicted  on  these  unfortunates.  Gited  on  March  16th  to  answer  to 
the  charge  of  being  a  married  man,  he  confessed  the  accusation,  and 
we  find  him  on  the  19th  condemned  to  lose  bis  benefice  and  be  sus- 
pended firom  all  priesüy  fimctions,  to  be  divorced  from  his  wife,  and  to 
undergo  such  further  punishment  as  the  canons  required.  The  sen- 
tence  of  divorce  soon  followed,  and  on  May  14th  he  was  obliged  to 
do  penance  in  his  late  church  in  Eastcheap,  holding  a  lighted  candle 
in  his  hand  and  solemnly  declaring  to  the  assembled  congregation — 
^^  Good  people,  I  am  come  hither,  at  this  present  time,  to  declare 
unto  you  my  sorrowful  and  penitent  heart,  for  that,  being  a  priest, 
I  have  presumed  to  many  one  Amy  Germán,  widow;  and,  under 
pretence  of  that  matrimony,  contrary  to  the  canons  and  custom  of 
the  universal  church,  have  kept  her  as  my  wife,  and  lived  contrary 
to  the  canons  and  ordinances  of  the  church,  and  to  the  evil  example 
of  good  Christian  people;  whereby  now,  being  ashamed  of  my  former 
wicked  living  here,  I  ask  Almighty  God  merc^  and  forgiveness,  and 
the  whole  Church,  and  am  sorry  and  penitent  even  firom  the  bottom 
of  my  heart  therefore.  And  in  token  hereof,  I  am  here,  as  you  see, 
to  declare  and  show  unto  you  my  repentance :  that  before  God,  on 
the  latter  day,  you  may  testify  with  me  of  the  same.  And  I  most 
heartily  and  humbly  pray  and  desire  you  all,  whom  by  this  evil 
example  doing  I  have  greatly  offended,  that  for  your  part  you  will 
forgive  me,  and  remember  me  in  your  prayers,  that  God  may  give 
me  grace,  that  hereafter  I  may  live  a  continent  life,  according  to  His 
laws  and  the  godly  ordinances  of  our  mother  the  holy  Gatholic 


^  A  Bpecimen  of  the  form  of  restitu- 
tion  suDscríbed  by  thoee  who  were  re- 
stored  on  profession  of  amendinent 
and  repentance  has  been  preserved — 
"Whereas  ...  I  the  said  Bobert  do 
now  lament  and  bewail  my  life  past, 
and  the  oíTenoe  by  me  committed ;  in- 
tending  firmly  by  Gk)d'B  grace  here- 
after to  lead  a  puré,  chast,  and  con- 
tinent Ufe  .  .  .  and  do  here  before  my 


competent  judge  and  ordinary  moet 
humolr  require  absolution  of  and  firom 
all  such  censures  and  pains  of  the  laws 
as  by  my  said  oífence  and  unsodly  be- 
havior  I  have  incurred  and  deserved: 
promising  flrmly  .  .  .  never  to  retum 
to  the  said  Agnes  Staunton  as  to  my 
wife  or  concubino,  &c." —  (Wilkina 
IV.  104). 
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Ohurch,  thiongh  and  by  His  grace.  And  do  here,  before  yon  all, 
openly  promise  for  to  do  during  my  life."^  Such  scenes  as  these 
"were  well  calculated  to  produce  the  effect  desired  npon  the  people, 
but  we  can  only  guess  at  the  terrorism  which  was  requisite  to  forcé 
edncated  and  respectable  men  to  submit  to  such  degradation. 

All  this  was  done  by  the  royal  authority,  wielding  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal  power  usurped  by  Henry  VIH.  Strictly  speaking,  it  was  highly 
irregular  and  uncanonical,  but  as  the  papal  supremacy  was  yet  in 
abeyance  it  could  not  be  accomplished  otherwise.  At  last,  however, 
the  kingdom  was  ripe  for  reconciliation  with  Rome.  In  calling  the 
parliament  of  1554,  the  queen  issued  a  circular  letter  to  the  sheri& 
conuuanding  them  to  admonish  the  people  to  retum  members  ^^of  the 
wise,  grave,  and  Catholic  sort.'**  Her  wishes  were  fulfilled,  and  ere 
the  year  was  out  Cardinal  Pole  was  installed  with  fuU  legatine 
powers,  and  Julius  III.  had  issued  his  Bull  of  Indulgence,  reuniting 
England  to  the  church  from  which  she  had  been  violently  severed.* 
An  obedient  parliament  lost  no  time  in  repealing  all  statutes  adverse 
to  the  claims  of  the  Holy  See,  but  its  subserviency  had  limits,  and 
one  class  largely  interested  in  the  reforms  of  Henry  had  sufficient 
infiuence  to  maintain  its  heretical  rights.  The  church  lands  granted 
or  sold  to  laymen  were  not  revendicated.  Indeed,  the  queen,  in  her 
cali  for  the  parliament,  had  felt  it  necessary  to  contradict  the  mmour 
that  she  and  Philip  intended  the  ^^alteration  of  any  particular  Man's 
Possessions/'  Though  the  transactions  by  which  they  had  been 
acquired  were  whoUy  illegal ;  though  no  duration  of  possession  could 
bar  the  imprescriptible  rights  of  the  church,  yet  the  nobles  and 
country  gentlemen  enriched  by  the  spoliation  were  too  numerous  and 
powerfiíl,  and  the  reclamation  of  the  kingdom  was  too  important,  to 
incur  any  peril  by  unseasonably  insisting  on  reparation  for  Henry's 
injustice.  The  abbatial  manors  and  rich  priories,  the  chantríes,  hos- 
pitáis,  and  coUeges  were  therefore  left  in  the  impious  hands  of  those 
who  had  been  fortúnate  enough  to  secure  them,^  and  the  miserable 


*  Strype*8  Memoriala  of  Cranmeri 
Bk.  III.  chap.  8.— Nov.  14th,  1664,  we 
flnd  a  reoord  of  four  príeets  doing  pen- 
ance  in  white  shirts  and  holding  candlee 
at  Paul's  Otoss,  London,  while  Harpd- 
fleld  preached  a  sermón. —  Stiype'B 
Eccles.  Memor.  III.  208. 

«  Parí.  Hist.  I.  616. 

•  The  Bull  is  dated  December  24, 
1654  (Wilkins  IV.  111).— Parliament 


repealed  the  attainder  of  Cardinal 
Pole,  November  22d,  and  on  the  24th 
he  arrived  in  London  as  légate  (Bur- 
net  II.  261-2). 

*  1  and  2  Phil.  and  Maiy  c.  8  (Parí. 
Hist.  I.  624).  The  title  of  the  bilí 
shows  that,  tnough  the  Parliament  was 
almost  exclusively  Catholic,  it  was 
disposed  to  make  its  obedience  to  Borne 
the  price  for  obtaining  oonflrmation  of 
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remnants  of  the  religious  orders  were  left  to  the  conscience  of  ihe 
queen,  who  made  haste  to  get  rid  of  such  firagments  of  the  spoil  as 
had  been  retained  by  the  crown.^ 

Whatever  tacit  understanding  there  may  have  been  on  this  delicate 
sabject  between  Queen  Mary  and  Pope  Jolins  vas  not  assented  to  by 
the  imperions  Caraffa  who  shortly  afterwards  ascended  the  chair  of 
St.  Peter.  Elected  May  23,  1555,  he  lost  no  time  in  proclaiming 
the  imprescriptible  rights  of  the  chnrch,  and  by  his  Bull  ^^Injunctam 
nobis"  issaed  June  21st,  he  prononnced  nuil  and  Yoid  '^de  apostolicse 
potestatis  plenitudine"  all  iT-ansactions  by  Tfhich  ecclesiastical  pos- 
sessions  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  laymen,  who  were  duly  threat- 
ened  with  excommnnication  for  prolonged  attempts  to  hold  their 
onhallowed  acqaisitions.'  The  effort  of  course  was  fírnitless,  but  the 
spirit  in  which  the  English  protestants  watched  the  apparent  opening 
of  a  breach  between  England  and  Rome  is  well  expressed  in  a  letter 
of  Aug.  23, 1555,  firom  Sir  Richard  Morrison  to  Henry  Bullinger — 
^^This  anti-Panl,  Paol  of  the  apostasy,  the  servant  of  the  devil,  this 
aatichrist  newly  created  at  Rome,  thinks  it  but  a  very  small  plunder 
that  is  offered  to  him,  that  he  is  again  permitted  in  England  to 
tyrannise  over  our  consciences,  unless  the  revenues  be  restored  to  the 
monasteríes,  that  is,  the  pigsties;  the  patrimony,  as  he  calis  it,  of  the 
souls  that  are  now  serving  in  the  filth  of  purgatory.  Our  ambassa- 
dors,  who  went  to  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  back  the  wolf 
upon  the  sheep  of  Ghrist,  are  now  with  the  emperor,  and  bring  us 
these  demands  of  the  chief  pontiff :  God  grant  that  he  may  urge 
them  in  every  possible  way."'  The  hopes  of  the  reformers  however 
were  disappointed,  for  Paul  IV.  gave  way,  and  on  the  reassembling 
of  Parliament,  Oct.  23,  1555,  a  Bull  was  read  by  which  the  pope 
assented  to  the  arrangement  agreed  to  by  Cardinal  Pole,  confirming 
the  church  lands  to  their  new  possessors> 

Cardinal  Pole,  indeed,  was  not  remiss  in  giying  the  sanction  of  the 
papal  authoríty  to  all  that  had  been  done.  Convoking  a  synod,  he 
issued,  in  1555,  his  Legatine  Constitutions,  by  which  all  marríages 
of  those  induded  in  the  prohibited  orders  were  declared  nuil  and 


the  abbey  landa — "A  Bill  forrepealing 
all  statutes,  articles,  and  prorisoes  made 
against  the  See  Apostolique  of  Bomei 
Bince  the  20th  of  Henry  VIH.,  and 
for  the  establishment  of  all  spiritual 
and  ecclesiastical  possessions  and  here- 
ditaments  conveyed  to  the  laity." 


1  2   and    8  Fhil.   and   Mary,  c.  4 
(ParL  HUt.  pp.  62ft-8). 

*  Mag.  BnU.  Román.  T.  I.  p.  809. 

•  Original  Letters,  Parker  Soc.  Pub. 
p.  149. 

«  Parí.  Hist  I.  626;  II.  842. 
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Yoid.  Such  apostates  were  ordered  to  be  separated  by  ecclesiastical 
ceneures  and  by  whatever  legal  proceeseB  might  be  required;  all  who 
dared  to  justify  such  marriages  or  to  obstinately  remain  in  their  un- 
holy  bondfl  were  to  be  rigorouslj  prosecuted  and  punished  according 
to  the  andent  canons,  whioh  were  reyived  and  declared  to  be  in  fbll 
forcé  in  order  to  prevent  similar  scandals  for  the  ñiture.^  As  the 
queen  by  special  warrant  had  decreed  that  all  canons  adopted  by 
synods  should  have  the  MI  effect  of  laws  binding  on  the  clergy, 
these  constitations  at  once  restored  matters  to  their  prístine  con- 
dition.  It  was  doubtless  in  order  to  mark  in  the  most  conspicuons 
manner  his  detestation  of  clerical  marriage  that  Pole  descended  to 
ihe  pettiness  of  ordering  the  body  of  Peter  Martyr's  wife  to  be  dug 
up  from  its  resting-place,  near  the  tomb  of  St  Frideswide  in  Christ's 
Ghurch,  Oxford,  and  to  be  bnried  in  a  dong-hill.' 

It  was  easy  to  pass  decrees ;  it  was  doubtless  gratifying  to  eject 
married  priests  by  the  thousand  and  to  grant  their  livings  to  hongry 
reactionaries  or  to  the  crowd  of  needy  chnrchmen  whom  Italy  had 
ever  ready  to  supply  the  spiritual  wants  and  collect  the  tithes  of  the 
faithful.  AU  this  was  readily  accomplished,  but  the  difficulty  lay  in 
overcoming  the  etemal  instincts  of  human  nature.  The  struggle  to 
effect  this  commenced  at  once. 

It  was,  indeed,  hardly  to  be  expected  that  those  who  had  entered 
into  matrimony  with  the  full  conviction  of  its  sanctity  would  willingly 
abandon  all  intercourse  with  their  wives,  although  they  might  yield 
a  forced  assent  to  the  pressure  of  the  laws,  the  prospect  of  poverty, 
and  the  certainty  of  infamous  punishment.  Accordingly  we  find 
that  the  necessity  at  once  aróse  of  watching  the  ^^  reconciled  "  priests, 
who  continued  to  do  in  secret  what  they  could  no  longer  practise 
openly.  Some,  indeed,  found  the  restrictions  so  onerous  that  they 
endeavored  to  reléase  themselves  from  the  bonds  of  the  church  rather 
than  to  submit  longer  to  the  separation  from  their  wires ;  and  this 
apparently  threatened  so  great  a  dearth  in  the  ranks  of  the  clergy 


^  Gard.  Poli  Constit  Legat  Decret 
Y.  (Wilkins  IV.  800). 

•  Strype*8  Parker,  Book  n.  chap.  vi. 
In  1661  the  remains  were  ezhumed 
from  the  stahles  of  Br.  Manhall,  the 
previous  deán  of  Christ's  Church,  and 
rehuried  in  the  church ,  the  precautíon 
being  taken  of  minglin^  them  with  the 
bones  of  St.  Frideswide,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent any  füture  profánation  in  case  of 


another  revolution  of  religión.    The 

affair  ezcited  considerable  attention  at 

the  time,  and  produced  the  foUowing 

epigram: 

F«miiieam  sezum  Bomani  seniper  amamnt : 

Projioinnt  oorpns  onr  mnuebre  forms? 
Hoo  si  tn  qusírasy  faoilis  rwponsio  danda 
est: 

Corpora   non    ourant    mortua,   viva 
petont. 
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that  Cardinal  Pole,  as  Archbishop  of  Oanterbory,  in  1556,  forbade 
the  withdrawal  of  any  one  from  the  mysteríes  and  fiínctions  of  the 
altar,  iinder  pain  of  the  law.^ 

Notwithgtanding  all  this  legislation,  rojal,  parliamentaiy,  and 
ecclesiastical,  the  question  refiísed  to  settle  itsel^  and  the  Convocation 
which  assembled  on  the  Ist  of  Januarj,  1557,  was  obligad  to  publish 
an  elabórate  series  of  articles,  which  demonstrated  that  previous 
enactments  had  either  not  been  properly  obseryed  or  that  they  had 
fiúled  in  effecting  their  purpose.  Thns  the  prohibition  of  marriage 
to  those  in  priests'  orders  was  formally  renewed.  Sach  of  the  mar- 
ried  clergy,  who  had  undergone  penance  and  had  been  restored,  as 
still  persisted  in  holding  interooorse  with  their  separated  wives,  were 
to  be  deprived  irrevocably  of  their  office,  and  onlj  to  be  admitted  to 
lay  communion — thus  reversing  the  policy  of  Cardinal  Pole's  injunc- 
tions.  As  all  priests  who  had  been  married  were  obnoxioos  to  the 
people,  they  were  to  be  removed  from  the  priesthood;  or,  at  least, 
on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  ministers,  to  act  only  as  caratos,  and 
to  be  incapable  of  holding  benéficos  until  a  thorongh  conrse  of  pen- 
ance should  have  washed  awaj  their  sins.  Even  then,  in  no  case 
were  they  to  officiate  in  the  dioceses  wherein  thev  had  been  married, 
bnt  were  to  be  removed  to  a  distance  of  at  least  sixtj  miles,  and 
if  detected  in  any  intercourse  with  their  wives,  they  were  to  incur 
severo  punishment,  a  single  interchange  of  words  being  sufficient  to 
cali  down  the  penalty.  To  insare  the  observance  of  these  ndes,  all 
synods  were  directed  to  make  special  inquiry  into  the  lives  of  these 
onfortonates,  who  were  thus  to  exist  under  a  perpetual  surveillance, 
at  the  mercy  of  inimical  spies  and  informers.'  This  may,  perhaps, 
be  considered  a  modérate  expiation  for  men  who,  in  those  days  of 
fierce  religious  convictions,  possessed  that  fiexibility  of  fiúth  which 
enabled  them  to  change  their  belief  with  every  dynastíc  accident. 

If  the  rigid  rules  now  introduced  were  successfiíl  in  nothing  else, 


^  <<That  none  of  those  priests  that 
were,  under  the  pretence  of  lawñill 
matrimony,  married,  and  now  recon- 
ciled,  do  prívilie  resorte  to  their  pre- 
tensed  wives,  or  suffer  the  same  to 
resorte  unto  them.  And  that  those 
priests  do  in  no  wise  henoeforth  with- 
drawe  themselves  from  the  mynisterie 
and  office  of  príesthodde  under  the 
paine  of  the  lawes  '' — Fole's  Imuno- 
tions  in  Diooese  of  Gloucester  ( Wil- 
kins  IV.  146). 


«  WiUrins  IV.  157.  Thus  in  the 
visitation  of  the  diocese  of  Linooln, 
the  vicar  of  Spaldwick  was  presented 
for  scandalizing  his  flook  hy  carrying 
in  his  arms  his  child  hy  a  wife  from 
whom  he  had  been  separated.  At  the 
same  time  a  príest  of  Caisho  named 
Niz  was  subjected  to  penance  for  con- 
sorting  with  his  former  wife,  but  was 

Sarmitted  to  resume  his  ñinctions  — 
trype's  Eocles.  Memor.  III.  293. 
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thej  at  all  events  succeeded  in  restoríng  the  oíd  troubles  with  the 
oíd  canons.  Denied  the  lawful  gratification  of  human  iastincts,  the 
clergj  immediatelj  retomed  to  the  habita  which  had  acquired  fbr 
them  so  much  odium  in  times  paat,  and  the  rolers  of  the  chorch  at 
once  found  themselves  embarked  in  the  sempitemal  struggle  wiih 
immorality  in  all  its  shapes  and  disgoises.  If  the  scandalons  chron- 
icles  of  the  períod  be  worthj  of  credit|  neither  Gaxdiner  ñor  Bonner, 
ñor  other  active  prometerá  of  the  canons,  were  withont  the  visible 
evidences  of  the  frailty  of  the  flesh;^  and  though  thej  were  abore 
the  reach  of  correction,  the  minor  clergj  were  not  so  fortúnate.  The 
Convocation  of  1557,  which  issued  the  stringent  regulations  just 
quoted,  was  also  obliged  to  promúlgate  articles  conceming  the  resi- 
dence  of  women  with  priests,  and  the  punishment  of  lícentíousnees, 
similar  to  those  which  we  have  seen  reproduced  so  r^ularlj  for  ten 
centuries.  Cardinal  Pole,  too,  in  his  visitation  of  the  same  year, 
directed  inquines  to  be  made  on  these  points  in  a  manner  which 
shows  that  thej  were  existing,  and  not  merelj  anticipated  evils.' 

Fortunatelj  for  the  character  of  the  Angliean  clergj,  the  reign 
of  reaction  was  short.  On  the  17th  of  November,  1558,  Queen 
Marj  closed  her  unhappj  life,  and  Cardinal  Pole  followed  her  within 
sixteen  hours.  The  Manan  persecution  had  been  long  enough  and 
sharp  enough  to  give  to  heresj  all  the  attractions  of  martjrdom, 
thus  increasing  its  fervor  and  enlarging  its  circle  of  eamest  disciples; 
and  the  sudden  termination  of  that  persecution,  before  it  had  time 
to  accomplish  its  work  of  extirpation,  left  the  reformers  more  zealoús 
and  dangerous  than  ever.  Heresj  had  likewise  been  favored  bj  the 
discontent  of  the  people  arising  from  the  disastrous  and  expensive 
war  with  Franco,  which  aided  the  improvident  restoration  of  the 
church  lands  in  impoverishing  the  exchequer  and  in  rendering  neces- 
sarj  heavj  subsidies  from  the  nation,  repaid  onlj  bj  crueltj  and 
misfortune.  Dread  of  Spanish  influence  also  had  a  firm  hold  of  the 
imagination  of  the  masses,  while  the  church  itself  was  especiallj 
unpopular,  as  the  conviction  was  general  that  the  iUnsmccess  of  Marj's 
administration  was  attributable  to  the  control  exercised  bj  ecclesias- 
tics  over  the  public  affairs.  ünder  such  auspices,  the  rojal  power 
passed  into  the  hands  of  a  princess  who,  though  bj  nature  leaning 


1  Strype's  Ecdes.  Hemor.  III.  111>12. 
«  WUlrinB  IV.  169. 
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to  the  Catholío  íaith  and  disposed  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  her 
fittlier,  was  jet  placed  bj  the  circumstances  of  her  birth  in  implac- 
able hostility  to  Borne,  and  who  held  her  throne  only  on  the  tenure 
of  waging  etemal  war&re  with  reaction.  The  reformers  felt  that 
the  doom  of  Catholicism  was  sealed.  Emerging  firom  their  hiding- 
places  and  hastening  back  firom  exile,  the  religious  refiígees  proceeded 
at  once  to  practise  the  rites  of  Edward  VI.  Elizabeth,  however, 
after  ordering  some  changes  in  the  Román  observances,  forbade,  on 
the  27th  of  December,  all  fiírther  innovations  until  the  meeting  of 
Parliament,  which  was  convoked  for  January  23,  1559. 

Parliament  assembled  on  the  appointed  day  and  sat  until  the  8th 
of  May.  It  at  once  paased  acts  resnming  tiie  ecclesiastical  crown 
lands  and  restoring  the  royal  supremacy  in  ecclesiastical  matters, 
and  it  repealed  all  of  Mary's  legislation  conceming  the  power  of  the 
papacy.  Several  other  bilis  were  adopted  modifying  the  religión  of 
the  kingdom,  with  a  yiew  of  discovering  some  middle  term  which 
should  unite  the  people  in  a  common  form  of  belief  and  worship.^ 
Anzious  to  avoid  all  extremes,  it  negatiyed  the  measures  introduced 
by  the  ardent  firiends  of  the  Reformation,  and  among  the  unsuccess- 
fiíl  attempts  was  one  which  proposed  to  restore  all  priests  who  had 
been  deprived  on  account  of  marriage.  This,  indeed,  was  laid  aside 
by  the  special  command  of  the  queen  herself.^ 

The  question  of  clerical  marriage  was  thus  left  in  a  most  perplezed 
and  unsatis&ctory  condition.  The  Siz  Articles  had  been  repealed 
by  Edward  VI.,  and  had  been  virtually  revived  by  Mary ;  but  Mary's 
efforts  had  been  to  restore  the  independent  jurisdiction  of  the  church, 
and  she  had  therefore  not  continued  to  regard  the  Six  Articles  as  in 
forcé,  the  canons  of  synods  and  the  legatine  constitutions  of  Pole 
being  the  law  of  her  ecclesiastical  establishment.  This  was  now 
all  swept  away,  a  statute  to  fill  the  yoid  was  refiísed,  and  men  were 
left  to  draw  their  own  deductions  and  act  at  their  own  peril.  Eliza- 
beth  refused  the  sanction  of  law  to  sacerdotal  marriage,  and  would 
not  restore  the  deprived  priests,  yet  she  did  not  enforce  any  prohibi- 
tory  regulations,  and  even  prometed  many  married  men.  Dr.  Parker, 
the  religious  adviser  of  Aun  Boleyn,  who  had  left  him  in  charge  of 
her  daughter's  spiritual  education,  was  married,  and  one  of  Eliza- 
beth's earliest  acts  was  to  nomínate  him  for  the  vacant  primacy  of 


^  1  Eliz.  c.  1,  2,  4  (Parí.  Hist  I.  646-76). 
s  Bumet,  II.  886-95. 
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Canterbury,  which  after  long  resistance  he  was  foroed  to  accept. 
The  nncertainty  of  the  situation  and  the  anzietj  of  thoBe  interested 
are  well  illastrated  by  a  letter  to  Dr.  Parker,  dated  April  80th,  jüst 
before  the  rising  of  Parliament,  firom  Dr.  Sandys,  afterwards  Bishop 
of  Worcester :  "  The  bilí  is  in  hand  to  reetore  men  to  their  Uyings; 
how  it  will  speed  I  know  not  .  .  .  Nihil  eet  statutum  de  conjagío 
sacerdotnm,  sed  tanquam  relictam  in  medio.  Lever  was  married 
now  of  late.  The  queen's  majesty  will  wink  at  it,  but  not  stablish 
it  bj  law,  which  is  nothing  else  but  to  baatard  our  children."^  In 
this,  Dr.  Sandys  spoke  nothing  but  tnith,  and  those  who  were  mar- 
ried were  obliged  formally  to  have  their  children  legitimated,  as  even 
Dr.  Parker  found  it  necessary  to  do  this  in  the  case  of  his  son 
Matthew.* 

At  length  Elizabeth  made  up  her  mind,  and  in  the  exercise  of  her 
royal  supremacy  she  asked  for  no  act  of  Parliament  to  confirm  her 
decree.  Archbishop  Parker  has  the  credit  of  being  the  most  efficient 
agent  in  overcoming  her  repugnance  to  the  measure,  and  the  ungrar 
cious  manner  in  which  she  finally  accorded  the  permission  shows  how 
strong  were  the  prejudices  which  he  had  to  encounter.  In  June, 
1559,  she  issued  a  series  of  "Injunctions  to  the  Clergy  and  Laity" 
which  restored  the  national  religión  to  nearly  the  same  positíon  as 
that  adopted  by  Edward  VI.,  and  it  is  curious  to  observe  that  when 
she  comes  to  speak  of  sacerdotal  matrimony,  she  carefuUy  avoids  the 
responsibility  of  sanctioning  it  herself,  but  assumes  that  the  law  of 
Edward  is  still  in  forcé.  All  that  she  dees,  therefore,  is  to  surround 
it  with  such  limitations  and  restrictions  as  shall  preyent  its  abuse, 
and  although  this  form  had  perhaps  the  advantage  of  establishing 


*  Parker'8  Correspondence,  p.  66. — 
Sanden  does  not  fail  to  make  the  most 
of  this  refüsal  to  leealize  prieetly  mar- 
riage  by  act  of  Paniament,  and  of  the 
hesitation  which  rendered  the  final 
decisión  a  mere  toleration  and  not  an 
approval.  "Clerua  enim  in  Anglia 
novuB,  partim  ex  apostatis  nostrís,  par- 
tim  ex  nominibus  mere  laicis  fioMStus,  ut 
est  Talde  epiritualis,  primo  queque 
tempere  de  nuptiis  cogitabat ;  multum- 

?ue  sategit,  ut  conjugia  Episcoporum 
/anonicorum  et  caeterorum  ministorum 
legibus  approbarentur ;  sed  obtineri  non 
potuit,  auia  y  el  turpe  videbatur  minis- 
terio, vel  reipublicsB  perniciosum.  Edo- 
vardus  quidem  sextus  omnes  canónicas 
et  humanas  prohibitiones  circa  cleri- 
corum  aut  etiam  religiosorum  connubia 
lege  comitiali  seu  parlamentaria  sustu- 


lerat;  eam  legem  mox  abrogayit  María, 
nunc  restituendam  ac  renovandam 
damitant  isti,  sed  non  exaudiuntur: 
omnee  tamen  per  totum  fere  regnum 
quia  de  dono  [castitatis]  (ut  loquuntur) 
non  sunt  oerti,  non  secunaum  leges,  sed 
secundum  indulgentiam  ¡  vel  (ut  illi 
dicunt)  secundum  scrípturas,  sed  ad 
libidinem    suam    compositas,    ineunt 

Í)ríma,  secunda,  vel  etiam  tertia  con- 
ugia,  contra  cañones  et  morem  non 
Bolum  Latinorum  sed  etiam  Gnecorum ; 
et  prole  ita  abundant,  ut  ad  illam  susten- 
tandam  opibusque  augendam,  et  popu- 
lus  supra  modum  gravetur^et  ipsi  misere 
beneficia  sua  expilent." — be  áchismate 
Anglicano,  Lib.  ni.  (Ingoldstatii, 
1586,  p.  299). 

*  Strype's  Annals,  I.  81. 
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the  legálity  of  all  preexisting  mamages,  jet  the  regolatíons  pro- 
xnulgated  were  degrading  in  the  highest  degree,  and  the  reason 
assigned  for  permitting  it  could  only  be  regarded  as  affixing  a  stigma 
on  every  pastor  who  confessed  the  weakness  of  his  flesh  by  seeking 
a  wife.* 

From  the  temper  of  these  regalations  it  is  manifest  that  if  Eliza- 
beth  yielded  to  the  advice  of  her  counsellors  and  to  the  pressure  of 
the  times,  she  did  not  give  up  her  prívate  conTictions  or  prejudices, 
and  that  she  desired  to  make  the  marriage  of  her  clergy  as  impopular 
and  disagreeable  as  possible.  It  was  probably  for  the  parpóse  of 
meeting  her  objections  that  the  order  for  a  retum  of  the  clergy, 
issued  by  Archbishop  Parker,  October  Ist,  1561,  contained  in  the 
blanks  issued  the  unusnal  entry  classifying  them  as  marríed  or  on- 
married,'  and  Strype  informs  ns  that  in  the  Archdeaconry  of  Lon- 
don  the  retums  show  the  ministry  for  the  most  part  to  have  been 
filled  with  marríed  men.'    Even  the  haughty  spirít  of  the  Tndor, 


^  Boyal  Injunctions  of  1659,  Art 
XXIX.  "  Although  there  be  no  prohi- 
bí tion  by  the  word  of  Gk)d,  nor  any 
example  of  the  primitive  ohurch,  but 
that  the  príests  and  ministers  of  the 
church  ii(ifty  lawñilly,  for  the  ayoidins 
of  fomfcation,  have  an  honest  and 
sober  wife,  and  that  for  the  same  pur- 
poee  the  same  was  by  act  of  Parliament 
in  the  time  of  our  dear  brother  King 
Edward  the  Sixth  made  lawñil,  where- 
npon  a  great  number  of  the  cler^  of 
thisreahn  were  marríed  and  so  continué ; 
yet,  because  there  hath  grown  oifence 
and  some  slander  to  the  church,  by 
lack  of  discreet  and  sober  behavior  in 
many  ministers  of  the  church,  both  in 
chusmg  of  their  wives  and  undiscreet 
living  with  them,  the  remedy  whereof 
is  necessary  to  be  sought ;  it  is  thought 
therefore  very  necessary  that  no  man- 
ner  of  príest  or  deacon  shall  hereafter 
take  to  nis  wife  any  manner  of  woman 
without  the  advice  and  allowance  flrst 
had  upon  good  examination  bv  the 
bishop  of  uie  same  diocese  and  two 
Justices  of  the  peace  of  the  s<ime  shire 
dwelling  next  to  the  place  where  the 
same  woman  hath  made  her  most  abode 
before  her  marriage;  nor  without  the 
goodwill  of  the  parents  of  the  said 
woman  if  she  have  any  living,  or  two 
of  the  next  of  her  kinsfolks,  or  for  lack 
of  the  knowledge  of  such,  of  her  master 
or  mistress  where  she  serveth.  And 
before  she  shall  be  oontracted  in  any 


place,  he  shall  make  a  ffood  and  certain 
proof  thereof  to  the  mmister  or  to  the 
congregation  assembled  for  that  pur» 
pose,  which  shall  be  upon  some  holy- 
day  where  divers  may  be  present.  And 
if  any  shall  do  otherwise,  that  then 
they  shall  not  be  permitted  to  minister 
either  the  word  or  the  sacraments  of 
the  church,  nor  shall  be  capable  of  any 
ecclesiastical  benefioe.  And  for  the 
marriages  of  any  bishops,  the  same 
shall  be  allowed  and  approved  by  the 
metropolitan  of  the  province  and  aUo 
bysuch  commissioners  as  the  Queen's 
Majesty  thereunto  shall  appoint.  And 
if  any  master  or  deán  or  any  head  of 
any  coUe^e  shall  purpose  to  marry,  the 
same  shaU  not  be  allowed  but  by  such 
to  whom  the  visitation  of  the  same 
doth  properly  belon^,  who  shall  in  any 
wise  provide  that  the  same  tum  not  to 
the  hindranoe  of  their  house" — (Wil- 
kins  IV.  186). 

8ee  also  a  letter  of  Theodore  Beza, 
Zurích  Letters,  p.  247  (Parker  Soc. 
Publications). 

'  CardwelVs  Documentary  Annals, 
I.  809. 

»  Strype's  Parker,  Book  ii.  chap.  v. 
— In  1569  the  retums  for  the  Arch" 
deaconry  of  Canterbuiy  show  186  mar- 
ríed clergymen  to  84  lioensed  preaohen, 
and  there  is  no  mention  of  any  unmar- 
ríed  men  (Ib.  ni.  xxiv.). 
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thiii3,  coold  not  restrain  the  progresa  whioh  had  now  &irly  set  in. 
Those  around  her  who  controUed  the  public  affairs  were  all  committed 
to  the  Reformation,  and  were  resolved  that  every  point  gained  should 
be  made  secare.  When,  therefore,  in  1563,  there  was  published  a 
recensión  of  the  Forty-two  Articles  issued  by  Edward  VI.  in  1552, 
resulting  in  the  well-known  Thirtj-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
England,  care  was  taken  that  the  one  relating  to  the  liberty  of  mar- 
riage  should  be  made  more  emphatic  than  before.  Not  content  with 
the  simple  proposition  of  the  original  that  '^  Bishops,  priests,  and 
deacons  are  not  commanded  by  God's  law  either  to  vow  the  estáte 
of  a  single  life,  or  to  abstain  from  marriage,"  the  emphatic  corollary 
was  added,  '^Therefore  it  is  lawfíil  for  them  as  for  all  otherOhristian 
men  to  marry  at  their  own  discretion,  as  they  shall  judge  the  same 
to  serve  better  to  Godliness"* — such  as  we  find  it  preserved  to  the 
present  day.  This  specific  declaration  in  a  special  artide  marks  the 
necessity  which  was  felt  to  place  the  matter  beyond  controversy,  as 
a  rule  of  practico.  The  Articles  on  Justification  and  Works  of 
Supererogation  (Arts.  zi.  and  zix.)  would  have  sufficed,  so  fiur  as 
principie  was  concemed. 

This  was  not  an  empty  form.  Not  only  the  right  to  marry  at 
their  own  discretion,  thus  expressly  declared,  did  much  to  relieve 
them  from  the  degrading  conditions  laid  down  by  the  queen,  but  the 
revival  and  strengthening  of  the  article  marked  a  victory  gained  over 
the  reaction.  When,  in  1559,  the  queen  appointed  a  commission  to 
visit  all  the  churches  of  England  and  enforce  compliance  with  the 
order  of  things  then  existing,  the  articles  prepared  for  its  guidance 
enjoin  no  investigation  inte  opinions  respecting  priesüy  marriage, 
showing  that  to  be  an  open  question,  conceming  which  every  man 
might  hold  his  prívate  belief.'   Añer  the  adoption  of  the  Thirty-nine 


*  In  the  En^ish  yersion,  as  given  by 
Bumet  (Vol.  11.  Append.  217},  there 
are  42  articleSi  of  whicn  this  is  tne  dlst. 
In  the  Latín  edition  (Wilkins  IV.  286), 
there  are  but  89  articles,  this  being  the 
82d,  which  is  the  arranj^ement  accord- 
ing  to  the  standard  of  the  Anglican 
church. 

«  Wilkins  IV.  189-91.— This  com- 
mission was  the  commencement  of  the 
Court  of  High  Commission,  which 
played  so  lamentable  a  part  in  the 
troubles  of  the  succeeding  reigns.  The 
xesult  of  its  visitation  in  1559  shows 


how  little  real  conyiction  ezisted  among 
the  clergy  who  had  been  exposed  to  the 
capricious  persecutions  of  altematíng 
rulers.  Out  of  9400  beneficiarles  in 
Eneland  under  Mary,  but  14  bishops, 
6  aobots,  12  deans,  12  archdeaoons,  15 
heads  of  colleges,  50  prebendaríes,  and 
80  rectors  of  parishes  had  abandoned 
their  preferment  on  account  of  Pro- 
testantism  (Burnet  Vol.  II.  Append. 
217),  and  of  these  it  is  fair  to  assume 
that  the  higher  dig^itaries  at  least  had 
not  been  allowed  to  retain  their  posi- 
tions. 
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Articles,  however,  this  latitade  was  no  longer  allowed.  In  1567 
Archbishop  Parker's  artídes  of  instraction  for  the  visitation  of  that 
jear  enumérate,  among  the  heretical  doctrinee  to  be  inqnired  after, 
the  assertíon  that  the  Word  of  God  commands  abstinence  from  mar- 
riage  on  the  part  of  ministers  of  the  church.^  áb  we  shall  see,  it 
was  about  the  same  time  that  the  council  of  Trent  likewise  erected 
the  question  of  clerical  marriage  into  a  point  of  bdief. 

Yet  Elizabeth  neyer  oyercame  her  repugnance  to  the  marriage  of 
the  clergj,  ñor  is  it,  perhaps,  to  be  wondered  at  when  we  consider 
the  contempt  in  which  she  held  the  church  of  which  she  wa8  ihe 
head,'  and  her  general  aversión  to  sanctíoning  in  others  the  matri- 
mony  which  she  was  herself  always  toying  with  and  never  contract- 
ing.  When  she  made  her  &yorite8  of  both  sexee  suffer  for  any 
legalized  indiscretions  of  the  kind,  it  is  scarcely  snrprising  that  she 
always  looked  with  disfavor  on  those  of  the  clergy  who  ayailed  them- 
selyes  of  the  priyilege  which  circnmstanceB  had  extorted  firom  her, 
and  which  she  would  fiún  haye  withheld.  When  Archbishop  Parker 
yentored  to  remonstrate  with  her  on  her  popish  tendencies,  she 
sharply  told  him  ihat  ^^  she  repented  of  haying  made  any  married 
bishops/'  This  was  a  cnttíng  rejoinder,  bnt  even  more  pointed  was 
the  insolence  firom  which  his  life-long  senrices  could  not  protect  his 
wife.  The  first  time  the  queen  yisited  the  archiepiscopal  palace,  on 
her  departore  she  tomed  to  thank  Mrs,  Parker: — "And  yon — 
madam  I  may  not  caU  yon,  mistress  I  am  ashamed  to  cali  you,  so  I 
know  not  what  to  cali  yon — ^but,  howsoever,  I  thank  yon."'  So  in 
Ipswich,  in  Angnst,  1561,  she  fonnd  great  &ult  with  the  marriage 
of  the  clergy,  and  especially  with  the  nomber  of  wiyes  and  children 
in  cathedrals  and  coUeges — a  feeling  possibly  justified  by  occasional 
disorders  not  unlikely  to  occar.  In  1568  we  find  Sir  John  Boume 
complaining  to  the  Priyy  Council  that  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Worcester  had  broken  up  the  large  organ,  the  pride  of  the  cathe- 
dral,  which  had  cost  £200 ;  the  metal  pipes  whereof  were  melted  into 
dishes  and  diyided  among  the  wiyes  of  tiie  prebendaries  and  the  case 
used  to  make  bedsteads  for  them ;  the  copes  and  omaments,  he  added, 


1  Wilkins  IV.  268.— Strype'8  Parker, 
App.  liii. 

'  In  1676  Bhe  declared  to  Grindal, 
then  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  »*  that 
it  was  good  for  the  church  to  have  few 
preachers,  and  that  three  or  four  might 
suffice  for  a  oountj ;  and  that  the  r¿d- 


ing  of  the  Homilies  to  the  people  was 
enough.'' — Strype's  Life  of  Grindal,  p. 
221.— See  also  Strype's  Parker,  Book 
u.  chap.  XX. 

>  Strickiand,  Life  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, Chap.  ly. 
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would  likewise  have  been  distribated  had  not  Bome  of  the  unmAiried 
men  prevented  it,  ^^and  a8  by  their  Habit  and  Apparel  yon  might 
know  the  Príests  wives,  and  by  their  Oate  in  the  Market  and  the 
Streets  from  an  hnndred  other  Women:  bo  in  the  Oongregation  and 
Cathedral  Church  they  were  easy  to  be  known  by  placing  th^nselves 
aboye  all  other  of  the  most  ancient  and  honest  Calling  of  the  said 
City."^  There  was  no  lack  of  persona  to  poor  such  stories  into  the 
qneen's  ear,  and,  with  her  well-known  tendenoies,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  her  counsellors  found  it  difficolt  to  restrain  her  to  the  simple 
order  which  she  issued  from  Ipswich,  declaring  ^^that  no  manner  of 
person,  being  either  the  head  or  member  of  any  ooUege  or  cathedral 
church  within  this  realm,  shall,  firom  the  time  of  the  notification 
hereof  in  the  same  coUege,  have,  or  be  permitted  to  have,  widiin  the 
precinct  of  any  such  coUege,  his  wife,  or  other  woman,  to  abide  and 
dwell  in  the  same,  or  to  frequent  and  haunt  any  lodging  within  the 
same  college,  upon  pain  that  whosoever  shall  do  to  tíie  contrary  shall 
forfeit  all  ecclesiastical  promotions  in  any  cathedral  or  oollegiate 
church  within  this  realm."  Burghley,  in  sendiñg  Úííb  royal  mán- 
date to  Parker,  remarks,  "  Her  Majesty  continueth  very  evil  affected 
to  the  State  of  matrimony  in  the  clergy.  And  if  [I]  were  not 
therein  very  stiflF,  her  Majesty  would  openly  and  utterly  condemn 
and  forbid  it.  In  the  end,  for  her  satis&ction,  this  injunction  now 
sent  to  your  Grace  is  devised.  The  good  order  thereof  shall  do  no 
harm.  I  have  devised  to  send  it  in  this  sort  to  your  Graoe  for  your 
province;  and  to  the  Archbishop  of  York  for  his;  so  as  it  shall  not 
be  promulged  to  be  popular."^  It  is  doubtless  to  this  occurrenoe  that 
we  may  attribute  the  last  relie  of  clerical  celibacy  enforced  among 
Protestants,  that  of  the  Fellows  of  the  English  Universities. 

This  injunction  of  Queen  Elizabeth  caused  no  little  excitement. 
Though  Burghley  had  prudently  endeavored  to  prevent  its  becoming 
"popular,"  yet  Cox,  Bishop  of  Ely,  in  remonstrating  against  its 
cruelty  to  those  whom  it  affected  in  his  cathedral  seat,  shows  that  it 
was  speedily  known  to  all  men,  and  that  it  gave  exceeding  comfort 
to  the  reactionaries — "What  rejoicing  and  jeering  the  adversaries 
make !  How  the  godly  ministers  are  discouraged,  I  will  pass  over."' 
In  the  Universities,  where  crowds  of  young  men  were  collected,  there 
might  be  some  colorable  excuse  for  the  regulation,  but  in  the  splendid 


^  Strype'g  Annalfl,  I.  864-6. 

•  Farker's  Oorrespondenoe,  pp.  146-^.  •  Ibid.  p.  162. 
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and  spaoious  buildings  coimected  with  the  cathedralfl  eome  milder 
remedj  might  easily  have  been  found,  and  the  mándate  was  partica- 
larly  unpalatable  to  married  bishops.  Parker  himself,  who  was  indi- 
viduallj  interested  in  the  matter,  made  a  personal  appeal  to  the 
queen,  the  result  of  which  was  to  wound  him  deeply,  as  well  as  to 
show  him  how  extreme  were  her  prejudices  on  the  subject  He 
pours  forth  his  feelings  in  a  letter  to  Burghiej  describing  the  inter- 
view— ^'  I  was  in  an  horror  to  hear  such  words  to  come  jBrom  her 
mild  nature  and  Ghristianly  leamed  conscience,  as  she  spake  of 
God's  holy  ordinanee  and  institation  of  matrimonj.  I  marvel  that 
our  States  in  that  behalf  cannot  please  her  Highness,  which  we  doubt 
nothing  at  all  to  please  God's  sacred  Majesty."  He  deplores  the 
effect  which  it  must  produce  on  the  people — "  We  alone  of  our  time 
openly  brought  in  hatred,  shamed  and  traduced  before  the  malicious 
and  ignorant  people,  as  beasts  without  knowledge  to  Godward,  in 
using  this  liberty  of  his  word,  as  men  of  effirenate  intemperency, 
without  discretion  or  any  godly  disposition  worthy  to  serve  in  our 
State.  Insomuch  Ihat  the  queen's  Highness  expressed  to  me  a 
repentance  that  we  were  thus  appointed  in  office,  wishing  it  had  been 
otherwise."  The  interview  had  evidently  been  stormy,  and  Parker 
had  been  made  to  feel  the  fíill  forcé  of  Elizabeth's  perverseness — 
^^  I  have  neither  joy  of  house,  land,  or  ñame,  so  abased  by  my  nat- 
ural sovereign  good  lady;  for  whose  service  and  honor  I  would  not 
think  it  cost  to  spend  my  life" — ^and  he  even  goes  so  far  as  to 
threaten  resistance — "  I  would  be  sorry  that  the  clergy  should  have 
cause  to  show  disobedience,  with  oportet  Deo  obedire  magü  quam 
hamnibus.  And  what  instillers  soever  there  be,  there  be  enough 
of  this  contemned  flock,  which  will  not  shrink  to  ofier  their  blood  to 
the  defence  of  Christ's  verity,  if  it  be  either  openly  impugned  or 
secretly  suggilled."^  Evidently,  before  Parker  could  have  been 
driven  to  such  scarcely  covered  threats,  there  must  have  been  an 
intimation  by  the  angry  queen  that  she  would  recall  the  permission 
to  marry,  which,  in  the  existíng  state  of  the  law,  she  could  readily 
have  done. 

The  same  spirit  which  rendered  the  marriage  of  a  pastor  dependent 
on  the  approbation  of  the  neighboring  squires  caused  the  retention 
of  ancient  rules,  which  prove  the  profound  distrust  still  entertained 
as  to  the  discretion  and  morality  of  the  clergy,  and  the  difficulty 


1  Farker's  CoxTespondence,  pp.  166-8. 
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with  which  the  Anglican  church  threw  off  the  traditions  of  Catholi- 
cism.  Thu8,  even  in  1571,  Grmdal,  Arclibishop  of  York,  promul- 
gates  a  modification  of  the  canon  of  Nicaea,  forbidding  the  residenoe 
with  unmarried  ministers  of  women  under  the  age  of  sizty,  ezcept 
rektivefl  closely  connected  by  blood.*  Indeed,  in  some  remote 
comers  of  the  kingdom  the  oíd  license  wa8  kept  up.  Archbishop 
Parker,  about  the  jear  1565,  in  speaking  of  the  diocese  of  Bangor, 
States — "I  hear  that  diocese  to  be  much  out  of  order,  both  having 
no  preaching  there  and  pensionary  concubinary  openlj  continned, 
notwithstanding  liberty  of  marriage  granted."^  It  evidentlj  reqoired 
time  to  accostom  the  dergj  to  the  substitation  of  the  new  privil^es 
for  the  oíd. 

Although  sacerdotal  marriage  was  now  fuUy  sanctioned  bj  the 
organic  canon  law  of  the  church,  yet  it  was  still  exposed  to  serions 
impediments  of  a  worldly  character.  When  thus  frowned  upon  by 
her  who  was  in  reality,  if  not  in  ñame,  Supremo  Head  of  the  church ; 
when  the  wife  of  the  primate  himself  could  be  exposed  to  such  indelíble 
impertinence ;  when  die  marriage  of  every  unfortunate  parson  was 
subjected  to  degrading  conditions,  and  when  it  was  assumed  that  his 
bride  must  be  a  woman  at  service,  the  influences  affecting  the  matri- 
monial alliances  of  the  clergy  must  have  been  of  thp  worst  descrip- 
tion.  The  higher  classes  of  society  would  naturally  model  their 
opinions  on  those  of  the  soyereign,  while  the  lower  orders  had  not  as 
yet  shaken  off  the  prejudices  in  favor  of  celibacy,  implanted  in  them 
by  the  custom  of  centuries.  Making  due  allowance  for  polemical 
bittemess,  there  is  therefore  no  doubt  much  truth  in  the  sarcastic 
account  which  Sanders  gives  of  the  wives  of  the  Elizabethan  clergy. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  refiísal  of  Parliament  to  formally  legalizo 
such  marríages — a  refiísal  which  could  not  but  greaüy  affect  the 
minds  of  the  people — he  assumes  that  the  wives  were  concubines 
and  the  children  illegitimate  in  tbe  eyes  of  the  law ;  consequently 
decent  women  refused  to  undergo  the  obloquy  attached  to  a  unión 
with  a  minister  of  the  church,  who  was  therefore  forced  to  take  as 
his  spouse  any  one  who  would  consent  to  accept  him.  The  wives  of 
prelates  were  ostracized ;  not  received  at  court,  and  sharing  in  no 
way  the  dignities  of  their  husbands,  they  were  kept  closely  at  hpme 
for  the  mere  gratification  of  animal  passion.  The  members  of  uni- 
versities  had  been  wholly  unsuccessfiíl  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  the 


1  WiUrins  rV.  269.  "  Parker's  Ooirttipondenoe,  p.  269. 
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same  license,  which  was  onlj  granted  to  the  heads  of  coUeges,  under 
condition  that  their  wives  should  reside  elsewhere,  and  should  rarelj 
poUute  with  their  presence  the  leamed  precincts.^ 

The  accaracj  of  this  sarcastic  description  is  confírmed  by  a  state- 
ment  made  by  Percival  Wibum  for  the  benefit  of  his  friends  in 
Zurich,  subsequent  to  the  adoption  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  He 
asserts  that  '^  The  marriage  of  priests  was  counted  unlawful  in  the 
times  of  queen  Mary,  and  was  also  forbidden  by  a  public  statute  of 
the  reahn,  which  is  also  in  forcé  at  this  day ;  although  by  permission 
of  queen  Elizabeth  clergymen  may  have  their  wives,  provided  only 
they  marry  by  the  advice  and  assent  of  the  bishop  and  two  justices 
of  the  peace,  as  they  cali  them.  The  lords  bishops  are  forbidden  to 
have  their  wives  with  them  in  their  palaces ;  as  are  also  the  deans, 
canons,  presbyters,  and  other  ministers  of  the  church,  within  coUeges, 
or  the  precincts  of  cathedral  churches.'*'    It  is  not  a  little  curióos, 


Ti 


^  Qui  autem  istia  darent  filias  suas, 
ne  protestantes  quidem  fete  invenieban- 
tur,  nedum  Catholici:  primum  quia 
ezistimant  id  esse  per  se  infamei  ut  sint 
vel  dicantur  uzores  presbyterorum. 
Secundo,  quia  juxta  leees  regni  non 
Bunt  adhuc  vera  sed  adulterina  con- 
|ugia,  ac  proin^e  proles  illegitima. 
Fertio  quia  non  accrescit  his  uzoribus 
aut  liberis  suis  ex  marítorum  loco  aut 
honore  in  República  uUa  dignitas  aut 
existimatio,  quod  est  contra  naturam 
veri  matrimonii.  Non  enim  Archiepis- 
copus,  Episcopus,  aliusve  bodie  prslatus 
in  Angna  si  sit  conjugatus,  tríbuit 
quicquam  ex  eo  honoris  vel  praeemin- 
entia  uxorí  su»,  non  magis  qiiam  si 
esset  ejus  tantum  concubina.  Hinc  sit 
ut  nec  eas  Elizabetha  in  aulam,  nec 
príncipum  uxores  in  oonsortium  ullo 
modo  admittanti  ne  Archiepiscoporum 
quidem  vocatas  conjures;  sed  aebent 
eas  mariti  domi  contmere,  pro  vasis 
tantem  libidinis  aut  necessitatis  su». 
Qu8B  istis  ei*go  conditionibus,  vel  sum- 
mis  pnelatis  oonjungerentur,  cum  bon- 
estiores  pauc»  aut  nuil»  reperíebantur, 
quas  poterant  habere  accipere  ñiit 
necesse.  Sed  et  alus  modis  utcumque 
istorum  bominum  cupiditati  per  magis- 
tratum  civilem  impoeitum  est  frsenum. 
Kam  et  Colle^iorum  alumni  qui  in 
Anfflicanis  universitatibus  admodum 
multi  eranti  otioque  ac  saturítate  pañis 
abundabant,  ac  admodum  provecti 
sdtate  erant|  cupiebant  et  ipei  babore 


uxoree ;  sed  videbatur  inoonveniens,  et 
id  privilegii  OoUegiorum  tantum  Rec- 
tonous  concessum  est,  cum  bac  tamen 
exceptione,  ut  conjuges  seorsim  plerun- 
que  extra  Colleeia  constituant,  rarius- 
que  eas  intromittant. — De  Scbismate 
Anglicano  Lib.  III.  (Ingoldstat.  1586, 
p.  800). 

See  also  Florimund.  Raemund.  Histor. 
Memoral.  Lib.  vi.  cap.  xii. 

Of  course  much  allowance  must  be 
made  for  the  statements  of  so  keen  a 
partisan  as  Sanders,  and  one  who  bad 
suffered  so  much  from  those  whom  he 
satirized,  yet  he  was  a  man  of  too  much 
shrewdness  to  make  statements  which 
his  contemporaries  could  recognize  as 
entirely  destitute  of  foundation. 

Even  to  this  day  the  poeition  of  the 
wives  of  the  Anglican  prelates  is  made 
a  subject  of  ridicule  by  Catholic  pole- 
mics.  A  recent  Italian  tract  entitled 
"  II  Celibato  del  sacerdozio  Gattolico  " 
remarks  "  Osservate  piuttosto  le  mogli 
de'  vescovi  e  de^li  arcivescovi  Angli- 
cani,  tenute  esse  m  contó  di  concubme 
non  hanno  poeto  alcuno  nella  civile 
societá.'' — Panzini,  Confessione  di  un 
Prigioniero,  p.  472. 

'  Zurich  Letters,  Seoond  Series,  p. 
859  (Parker  Society,  1845).  Wibum 
was  deprived  for  ñon-conformity  in 
1564,  so  that  this  must  have  been 
wrítten  subseauently  (Stiype'a  Life  of 
Grindal,  p.  98). 
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indeed,  to  observe  that  in  spite  of  the  formal  declaratíon  in  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  the  absence  of  a  special  act  of  Parliament  long 
caused  the  question  to  remain  a  doubtñil  one  in  the  public  mind. 
As  late  as  July,  1566,  Lawrence  Humphrej  and  Thomas  Sampson, 
two  zealous  Protestants,  in  denouncing'^some  straws  and  chipa  of 
the  popish  religión"  which  still  defaced  the  Anglican  church,  state 
that  ^^the  marriage  of  the  clergy  is  not  allowed  and  sanctioned  by 
the  public  laws  of  the  kingdom,  but  their  children  are  by  some 
persons  regarded  as  illegitimate;''  in  answer  to  "which,  Bishops 
Grindal  and  Hom  rejoined  that  "  the  wives  of  the  clergy  are  not 
separated  jfrom  their  husbands,  and  their  marriage  is  esteemed  honor- 
able by  all,  the  papists  always  ezcepted.''^  The  matter  evidently 
was  still  regarded  as  a  subject  of  controversy,  not  yet  decided 
beyond  appeal ;  and  the  experience  of  the  previous  quarter  of  a 
century  had  accustomed  men  to  too  many  vicissitudes  for  them  to 
feel  safe  with  so  slender  a  guarantee  aB  the  Articles  afibrded.  The 
Gatholics  still  oonstituted  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  populationy 
and  they  scarcely  concealed  their  feelings  towards  the  innovation. 
When  Sir  John  Boume  quarrelled  with  Dr.  Sandys,  Bishop  of  Wor- 
cester,  among  the  formal  articles  of  accusation  which  he  presented  to 
the  Privy  Gouncil  was  the  assertion  that  the  Bishop  in  a  sermón 
had  ridiculed  celibacy  and  had  decried  the  virtue  of  unmarried 
priests.*  The  knight  apparently  believed  that  this  would  be  damag- 
ing  to  the  bishop,  and  the  latter  seems  likewise  to  have  thought  so,  for 
in  his  anBwer  he  emphatically  denied  it,  retorting  that  his  adversary 
was  a  papist  who  had  mass  celebrated  in  his  house  and  who  was  in 
the  habit  of  applying  the  most  opprobrious  epithets  to  the  wives  of 
priests.'  So  when  in  1569  the  Catholics  of  the  North  rose  in  insur- 
rection  under  the  Earls  of  Westmoreland  and  Northumberland,  one 
of  the  grievances  of  which  they  complained  was  the  marriage  of  the 


^  Zurích  Letters,  Fiíst  Series,  pp. 
164, 179. 

'  "That,  conceming  Virginity  and 
the  Single  Life,  he  handled  the  case  so 
finely  that  to  his  thinking,  if  he  should 
have  believed  him,  he  could  not  find 
three  ^ood  Virgins  since  Chríst's  time. 
And  tibat  so  he  left  the  Matter  with  an 
Exhortation  to  all  to  Maiy,  Mary. 
Purther,  That  he  said  in  that  Sermón 
that  sinele-living  Men,  that  is  to  say 
unmaried,  and  especially  unmaried 
priests,  liyed  naught.    And  that  there 


in  that  City  were  lately  presented  ftve 
or  8ix  unmaried  priests  tJbat  kept  ñve 
or  six  whores  apiece ;  though  thore  were 
not  aboye  four  unmaried  priests  in  the 
City  in  all."— Strype's  AnnaU,  I.  849. 

•  "  "Where  he  alledgeth  that  he  never 
called  Priests  Wives  fFAorea,  it  is  un- 
true.  For  three  Women  going  through 
his  Fark,  wherein  is  a  path  for  footmen, 
he  supposine  they  had  been  Priests 
Wives  callea  unto  them.  Ye  ahall  not 
come  through  my  Park  and  no  tueh 
PriesU  rAoTM."— Ibid.  p.  858. 
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ministers  of  Christ.*  During  the  whole  of  this  transition  period  the 
question  was  eyidentlj  one  which  occupied  largelj  the  public  mind, 
and  in  the  diversity  of  opinión  it  was  not  easy  to  see  what  the  ulti- 
mate  decisión  might  be.  When  an  irrevocable  step  such  as  marriage 
was  legal  only  doring  the  pléasure  of  a  capricious  woman,  whose 
assent  was  known  to  have  been  extorted  from  her,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  it  should  be  looked  upon  with  disfavor  bj  all  pnident  relativos 
of  women  inclined  to  ventare  on  it. 

Such  a  State  of  feeling  could  not  but  react  most  injuriouslj  on  the 
character  of  the  great  body  of  the  clergy.  It  deprived  them  of  the 
respect  due  to  their  sacred  calling,  and  consequentlj  reduced  them 
to  the  level  of  such  scant  respect  as  was  accorded  to  them.  How 
long  this  lasted,  and  how  materíally  it  degraded  the  ministers  of 
Christ  as  a  body,  cannot  be  questioned  by  any  one  who  recalls  the 
description  of  the  rural  clergy  in  the  brilliant  third  chapter  of 
Macaulay's  History  of  England.  In  1686  an  author  complains  that 
the  rector  is  an  objeot  of  contempt  and  ridiculo  for  all  above  the  rank 
of  the  neighboring  peasants ;  that  gentle  blood  would  be  held  pol- 
luted  by  any  connection  with  the  church,  and  that  girls  of  good 
ÉBunily  were  taught  with  equal  eamestness  not  to  marry  clergymen, 
ñor  to  sacrifice  their  reputation  by  amourous  indiscretions — ^two  mis- 
fortunes  which  were  commonly  regarded  as  equal.* 

Thus  eagerly  accepted  and  grudgingly  bestowed,  the  privilege 
of  marriage  established  itself  in  the  Church  of  England  by  con- 
nivance  rather  than  as  a  right;  and  the  evil  infiuences  of  the  preju- 
dices  thus  fostered  were  not  extinguished  for  generations. 


^  See  a  trect  published  against  the 
rebels,  attríbutea  b^  Strype  to  Sir 
Tbomas  Smith,  wbich  ridicules  the 
advocates  of  celibacy  with  a  vigor 
remindin^  ub  of  the  Begs^an'  Petition. 
— **  This  is  a  quarrel  whoTlv  like  the  oíd 
Bebéis  Oomplaint  of  Endosing  of 
Commons.  Many  ofyour  DUordered 
and  evil  disposed  Wives  are  much 
agrieved  that  Prieate,  which  were  wont 
to  be  Common  be  now  made  Seyeral. 
Hlne  UUb  lachrymoe,  There  is  Gríef 
iodeed,  and  Truth  it  is,  and  so  shall 
you  find  it.  Few  Women  storm  against 
the  marriage  of  príests,  calling  it  un- 
lawñil  and  incensing  Men  against  it, 
but  such  as  have  been  Príests  Harlots 
or  fein  would  be.  Content  your  Wives 
yourselves  and  let  Príests  have  their 
own.'' — Str}'pe's  Annals,  1.558. 


'  A  causídico,  medicastro,  ipsaque 
artiflcum  farragine,  ecclesies  rector  aut 
vicaríus  contemnitur  et  flt  ludibrio. 
G^ntis  et  famili89  nitor  sacris  ordinibus 
poUutus  censetur:  foeminisque  natalitio 
insignibuB  unicum  inculcatur  ssepius 
prseceptum,  ne  modestin  naufragium 
faciant,  aut  (quod  idem  auríbus  tam 
delicatulis  sonat)  ne  elenco  se  nuptas  dan 
patiantiu". — T.  Wood,  Angliae  Notitia 
(Macaulay's  Hist.  Engl.  Chap.  ni.). 

Lord  Macaulay  attñbutes  the  de- 
graded poeition  of  the  cleí^  to  their 
mdigence  and  want  of  influence. 
These  causes  doubtless  had  their  eíTect, 
but  the  peculiar  repugnance  towards 
clerical  marriage  ascnb^  to  all  respect- 
able  women  had  a  deeper  orígin  than 
simply  the  beggarly  stipends  attached 
to  tne  migoríty  of  Énglish  livings. 
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When  John  Calvin  formulated  the  system  of  tbeology  which  bears 
his  ñame,  sacerdotal  marriage  had  already  become  recognized  aa  one 
of  tbe  necessary  incidents  of  the  revolt  against  Rome.  That  the 
French  Huguenots  should  accept  it  accordingly  was  therefore  a 
matter  of  course.  Calvin  himself  manifested  his  contempt  for  all 
the  ancient  prejudices  by  marrying,  in  1539,  Idelette  de  Bure,  the 
widow  of  the  Anabaptist  Jean  Stordeur,  whom  he  had  converted.* 
The  Huguenot  Confession  of  Faith  was  drawn  up  by  him,  and  was 
adopted  by  the  first  national  synod,  held  at  París  in  1559.  Of  course 
the  Genevan  views  of  justification  swept  away  all  the  accumulated 
observances  of  sacerdotalism,  and  ascetic  celibacy  shared  the  fate  of 
the  rest'  The  discipline  of  the  Calvinist  church  with  regard  to 
the  morality  of  its  ministers  waa  necessarily  severo.  The  peculiar 
purity  expected  of  a  pastoras  household  was  shown  by  the  rule  which 
enjoined  any  church  officer  whose  wife  was  convicted  of  adultery  to 


1  Rahlenbeck,  L'Églíse  de  Li6ge,  p. 
49.  The  stem  and  self-centred  soul 
which  won  for  Idelette  the  hand  of 
Calvin  waa  unshaken  to  the  last,  as 
may  be  seen  by  his  curióos  account  of 
her  death-bed,  in  a  letter  to  Farel 
(Cal  vi  ni  Epistolie,  p.  111.  Genevas, 
1617).  His  eñeí  was  doubtless  sincere, 
but  his  fríends  were  able  to  compliment 
him  on  his  not  allowing  domestic  af- 
fliction  to  interfere  with  nis  customary 
routine  of  labor  (Ibid.  p.  116). 

<  I  have  not  access  to  the  original, 
but  quote  the  foUowing  from  Quick's 
"Svnodicon  in  Gallia  Beformata/' 
Loñdon,  1692— '»Art.  XXIV.  .  .  .  We 
do  also  reject  those  means  which  men 
presumed  they  had,  whereby  they 
might  be  redeemed  before  Grod;  for 
tiiey  derógate  from  the  satisfaction  of 


the  Death  and  Passion  of  Jesús  Christ. 
Finally,  "We  hold  Pur^  \tory  to  be  none 
other  than  a  cheat,  which  carne  out  of 
the  same  shop:  jñrom  which  also  pro- 
ceeded  monastical  vows,  pilgrimages, 
prohibition  of  marriage  and  ue  use  of 
meats,  a  ceremonious  observation  of 
days,  auricular  confession,  indulgences, 
and  all  other  such  matters,  by  which 
Grace  and  Salvation  may  be  supposed 
to  be  deserved.  Which  thin^  we 
reject,  not  only  for  the  false  opinión  of 
merit  which  was  affixed  to  them,  but 
also  because  they  are  the  inventions  of 
men,  and  are  a  yoke  laid  by  their  solé 
authority  upon  conscience"  (Quick  I. 
i\X — See  also  the  Confession  written  by 
Calvin  in  1662,  to  be  laid  before  the 
Emperor  Ferdinand  (Calvini  Epist.  pp. 
564^66). 
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dismiss  her  absolutely,  under  pain  of  deposition,  while  laymen,  under 
such  circumstances,  were  exhorted  to  be  reconciled  to  their  gmlty 
partners.'  Any  lapse  firom  yirtae  on  the  part  of  a  minister  was 
visited  with  peremptory  deposition;*  ñor  was  this  a  mere  idle  threat 
such  as  were  too  many  of  the  innumerable  decrees  of  the  Catholíc 
councils  quoted  above,  for  the  proceedings  of  various  synods  show 
that  it  was  carried  stemly  into  execution.  A  list  of  such  vagrant 
and  deposed  ministers  was  even  kept  and  published  to  the  churches, 
with  personal  descriptions  of  the  individuáis,  that  they  might  not  be 
able  to  impose  on  the  unwary.  Indeed,  the  national  synod  of  Lyons, 
in  1563,  went  so  far  as  to  punish  those  ministers  who  brought  con- 
tempt  upon  the  church  by  unfitting  marriages;'  and,  though  this  was 
omitted  from  the  final  code  of  discipline,  it  shows  the  exceeding 
strictness  with  which  the  intemal  economy  of  the  ecclesiastical 
establishment  of  the  Huguenots  was  regulated. 

The  relatíons  of  the  Catholic  church  with  its  apostates  were  some- 
what  confused,  and  they  varied  with  the  political  exigencies  of  the 
situation.  Ecclesiastics  who  left  the  Catholic  communion  did  not 
hesitate  to  enter  into  matrimony;^  and  when  the  desolation  of  civil 
war  rendered  a  forced  tolerance  of  the  new  religión  necessary,  their 
position  was  a  source  of  considerable  debate,  varying  with  the  fluctu- 
ations  of  the  tangled  politics  of  the  time.  The  Edict  of  Pacification 
of  Amboise,  in  March,  1562,  was  held  by  the  Huguenots  to  legalize 
the  marriages  of  these  apostates,  but  the  explanatory  declaration  of 
August,  1563,  ordered  their  reclamation  by  the  church  under  pain 
of  exile.  When  the  Spanish  alliance  gave  fresh  assurances  of  tri- 
umph  to  the  Catholics  this  was  enforced  with  increased  severity. 
The  Edict  of  Roussillon,  in  1564,  commands  that  all  priests,  monks, 
and  nuns,  who  had  abandoned  their  profession  and  entered  into  mat- 
rimony,  shall  sunder  their  unhallowed  bonds  and  retum  to  their 


*  Discip.  Ghap.  xiii.  can.  xxviii. 
(Quick,  I.  lüi.). 

'  Ibid.  Chap.  i.  can.  xlvii. 

»  Chap.  IV.  Art.  xii.,  Chap.  xvi. 
Art.  xiv.  (Quick,  I.  82,  38). 

*  Freíales  of  hi^h  position  were  not 
wanting  to  the  list  of  married  men. 
Carracioli,  Bishop  of  Troyes,  and  Spi- 
fame,  Bishop  of  Nevera,  were  of  the 
number.  Jean  de  Monluc,  Bishop  of 
Valence  (brother  of  the  celebrated 
Marshal  Blaise  de  Honluc,  whose  cru- 


elties  to  the  Huguenots  were  so  noto- 
rious),  married  without  openlv  aposta- 
tizin^,  and  died  in  the  Catholic  faith. 
Cardinal  Odet  de  Chátillon,  Bishop  of 
Beauvais,  and  brother  of  the  Admiral, 
became  a  declared  Calyinist,  married 
Mdlle.  de  Hauteville,  and  called  him- 
self  Comte  de  Beauvais.  He  seems 
to  have  retained  his  benefices,  and  was 
stiU  called  by  the  Catholics  M.  le 
Cardinal,  "Car  il  nous  estoit  fort  á 
c<Bur,''  savs  Brantdme  (Discours  48), 
"  de  luy  changer  le  nom  qui  luy  avoit 
esté  si  bien  seanf 
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duties.  Recalcitrants  were  required  to  leave  the  kingdom  within 
two  months,  under  pain,  in  the  case  of  men,  of  condemnation  to  the 
galleys  for  life,  and  in  that  of  women,  of  perpetual  imprisonment.* 
As  most  of  the  Galvinist  ministers  necessarily  belonged  to  the  class 
thus  assailed,  the  efiect  of  this  legislation  in  stimulating  the  tronbles 
of  the  kingdom  can  readily  be  perceived. 

The  dismal  strife  of  the  succeeding  ten  years  at  length  showed 
that,  in  spite  of  the  Trídentine  canons,  the  toleration  of  this  iniquity 
was  a  necessíty.  Thus  in  the  Edicts  of  Pacification  issued  by  Henry 
III.  in  1576  and  1677  there  is  a  provisión  which  admits^as  valid 
the  marriages  theretofore  contracted  by  all  priests  or  religious  persons 
of  either  sez.  The  issue  of  such  unions  was  declared  competent  to 
inherít  the  personalty  of  the  parents  and  such  realty  as  either  parent 
might  have  acquired,  but  was  incapable  of  other  inheritance,  direct 
or  collateral.' 

The  church  was  forced  to  submit  to  this  temporizing  tolerance 
of  evil,  and  condescended  to  entreaty  sinc^  forcé  was  no  longer  per- 
mitted.  In  1581,  Ihe  council  of  Rouen,  while  deploring  the  number 
of  monks  and  nnns  who  had  left  their  convents,  apostatized  and 
married,  directs  that  they  shall  bo  tempted  back,  treated  with  kind- 
ness,  and  pardon  be  sought  for  them  from  the  Holy  See.'  In  the 
final  settlement  of  the  religious  troubles,  the  concessions  made  by 
Henry  III.  were  renewed  and  somewhat  amplified  by  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  in  1698.*  When  the  reaction  carne,  however,  these  pro- 
visions  were  held  to  be  only  retrospectivo  in  their  action,  and  were 
not  aidmitted  as  legalizing  subsequent  marriages.  Thus  in  1628  a 
knight  of  Malta,  in  1630  a  nun,  and  in  1640  a  priest  of  Nevers, 
who  had  embraced  Calvinism,  ventured  on  matrimony,  but  were 
separated  from  their  spouses  and  the  marriages  were  pronounoed 
nuil.*  These  decisions  were  based  on  the  principie  that  Üie  celibacy 
of  ecclesiastics  was  prescribed  by  municipal  as  well  as  by  canon  law, 
and  that  a  priest  in  abjuring  his  religión  did  not  escape  from  the 
obligations  imposed  upon  him  by  the  laws  of  the  kingdom.* 


»  Édit  de  Roussillon,  Art  7  (Isam- 
bert,  Anciennes  Lois  Franpaisee,  XV. 
172).  This  edict  was  cited  in  the  pro- 
ceedings  of  the  case  of  Dumonteil, 
about  the  year  1880,  of  which  more 
hereafter. 

«  Édit  de  1676,  Art.  9.— Édit  de 
Foitiers,  Art.  Secrets,  No.  8  (Isam- 
bert,  T.  XV.  pp.  288,  881). 


'  Goncil.    Botom^.  ann.  1681  cap. 
de  Monasteríis  {  82  (Harduin.  X.  1258). 

*  Édit  de  Kantes,  Art.  Secrets,  Ko. 
89  (Isambert,  T.  XVI.  p.  206). 

^  Grégoire,    Hist    du    Maríage  des 
Prétres  en  France,  pp.  68-9. 

*  A  decisión  rendered  on  the  argu- 
ment    of    the    distinguished    avocat- 
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In  Scotland,  as  in  France,  the  question  of  sacerdotal  marriage 
may  be  considered  as  having  virtually  been  settled  in  advance.  Lol- 
lardry  had  not  been  confaied  to  the  southem  portion  of  Great 
Britain.  It  had  penetrated  into  Scotland,  and  had  received  the 
countenance  of  those  whose  position  and  influence  were  well  calcu- 
lated  to  aid  in  its  dissemination  among  the  people.  In  1494,  thirty 
of  these  heretics,  known  as  "  the  Lollards  of  Kyle,"  were  prosecuted 
before  James  IV.  by  Robert  Blacater,  Archbishop  of  Glasgow.  Their 
station  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  they  escaped  the  punish- 
ment  due  to  their  sins  by  the  favor  of  the  monarch,  "for  divers  of 
them  were  his  great  ¿oniliars.''  The  thiriy-four  articles  of  accusation 
brought  against  them  are  mostly  WickliflSte  in  tendency,  and  their 
views  on  the  question  of  celibacy  are  manifested  in  the  twenty-second 
artide  which  acenses  them  of  asserting  ^^  That  Priests  may  have 
wives  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  Law  and  of  the  Primitive 
Christian  Church."* 

The  soil  was  thus  ready  for  the  plough  of  the  Beformation;  while 
the  temper  of  the  Scottish  race  gave  warrant  that  when  the  mighty 
movement  shonld  reach  them,  it  would  be  marked  by  that  stem  and 
nncompromising  spirit  which  alone  could  satisfy  conscientious  and 
fiery  bigots,  who  would  regard  all  half-measures  as  pacts  with  Satán. 
Ñor  was  there  lacking  ampie  cause  to  excite  in  the  minds  of  all  men 
the  desire  for  a  sweeping  and  effectual  reform.  Corruption  had  ex- 
tended through  every  fibre  of  the  Scottish  church  as  foul  and  as 
all-pervading  as  that  which  we  have  traced  throughout  the  rest  of 
Ohristendom. 

Not  long  after  the  year  1580,  and  before  the  new  heresy  had 
obtained  a  foothold,  William  Arith,  a  Dominican,  ventured  to  assail 
the  vices  of  his  fellow  churchmen.  In  a  sermón  preached  at  St. 
Andrews,  with  the  approbation  of  the  heads  of  the  universities,  he 
alluded  to  the  false  miracles  with  which  the  people  were  deceived, 
and  the  abuses  practised  at  shrines  to  which  credulous  devotion  was 
invited.  "  As  of  late  dayes,"  he  proceeded,  "  our  Lady  of  Karsgreng 
hath  hopped  from  one  green  hillock  to  another:  But,  honest  men  of 
St.  Andrewes,  if  ye  love  your  wives  and  daughters,  hold  them  at 


general  Omer  Talón  ezpressly  states 
"que  la  prohibí tion  du  maríage  des 
personnes  constituées  danB  les  ordres 
etant  une  loi  de  TÉtat  ausst  bien  que 
de  l'Église,  un  prétre  mal^  sa  pro- 
fession  de  Oalvmisme,  était  demeuré 
Bujet   aux   lois  de  VEt&t,  et  des  lora 


n'avait  pas  pu  valablement  contracter 
maríage." —  Bouhier  de  PÉcluse,  de 
rÉtat  des  Prétres  en  France,  París, 
1842,  p.  12. 

^  Knox,  History  of  the  Beformation 
in  Scotland,  p.  8  (Bd.  1G09). 
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home,  or  dse  send  them  in  good  honest  company;  for  if  ye  knew 
what  miracles  were  wrought  tiiere,  ye  would  thank  neither  Grod  ñor 
our  Lady."  In  another  sermón,  arguing  that  the  disorders  of  the 
clergy  should  be  subjected  to  the  jurisdictíon  of  the  civil  authorities, 
he  introduced  an  anecdote  respecting  Prior  Patrick  Hepbum,  after- 
wards  Bishop  of  Murray.  That  prelate  once,  in  merry  discourse 
with  his  gentlemen,  asked  of  them  the  number  of  their  mistresses, 
and  what  proportion  of  the  fair  dames  were  married.  The  first  who 
answered  confessed  to  five,  of  whom  two  were  bound  in  wedlock ;  the 
next  boasted  of  seven,  with  three  married  women  among  them ;  and 
so  on  until  the  tom  carne  to  Hepbum  himsel^  who,  proud  of  his 
botines  fortunes^  declared  that  although  he  was  the  youngest  man 
there,  his  mistresses  numbered  twelve,  of  whom  seven  were  m^i's 
wives.*  Yet  Arith  was  a  good  Catholic,  who,  on  being  driven  from 
Scotland  for  his  plain  speaking,  suffered  imprisonment  in  England 
under  Henry  VIII.  for  maintaining  the  supremacy  of  the  pope. 

How  litüe  conceaknent  was  thought  requisito  with  regard  to  these 
scandals  is  exemplified  in  the  case  of  Alexander  Ferrers,  which 
occurred  about  the  same  time.  Taken  prisoner  by  the  English  and 
immured  for  seven  years  in  the  Tower  of  London,  he  retumed  home 
to  find  that  his  wife  had  been  consoled  and  his  substance  dissipated 
in  his  absence  by  a  neighboring  priest,  for  the  which  cause  he  not 
unnaturally  "spake  more  liberally  of  priests  than  they  could  bear." 
By  this  time,  heresy  was  spreading,  and  severo  measures  of  repres- 
sion  were  considered  necessary.  It  therefore  was  not  difficult  to 
have  the  man's  disrespectful  remarks  construed  as  savoring  of  Luther- 
anism,  and  he  was  accordingly  brought  up  for  trial  at  St.  Andrews. 
The  first  article  of  accusation  read  to  him  was  that  he  despised  the 
Mass,  whereto  he  answered,  ^'I  heare  more  Masses  in  eight  dayes 
than  three  bishops  there  sitting  say  in  a  yeare.''  The  next  article 
accused  him  of  contemning  the  sacraments.  '^The  priests,"  replied 
he,  ^'were  the  most  contemnors  of  the  sacraments,  especially  of  mat- 
rimony."  "And  that  he  witnessed  by  many  of  the  priests  there 
present,  and  named  the  man's  wife  with  whom  they  had  meddled, 
and  especially  Sir  John  Dungwaill,  who  had  seven  years  together 
abused  his  own  wife  and  consuméd  his  substance,  and  said:  because 
I  complain  of  such  injuries,  I  am  here  summoned  and  accused  as  one 


1  Knoz,  pp.  15-16.~Calderwood'8  Historie  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  I.  8^-5 
(Wodrow  Soc.). 
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that  is  worthy  to  be  bumt:  For  God's  sake,  said  he,  will  ye  take 
wives  of  your  own,  that  I  and  others  whom  ye  have  abused  may  be 
revenged  on  you."  Oíd  Gawaiii  Dunbar,  Bishop  of  Aberdeen,  not 
relishing  this  public  aocusation,  sought  to  justify  himself,  exclaiming, 
"  Carie,  thou  shalt  not  know  my  wife ;"  but  the  prisoner  tumed  the 
tablee  on  him,  "My  lord,  ye  are  too  oíd,  but  by  the  grace  of  God  I 
shall  drink  with  your  daughter  or  I  depart."  "And  thereat  there 
was  smiling  of  the  best  and  load  laughter  of  some,  for  the  bifihop  had 
a  daughter  married  with  Andrew  Balfour  in  that  town."  The  pre- 
lates  who  sat  in  judgment  found  that  they  were  exchanging  places 
with  the  accused,  and,  fearful  of  further  revelations  from  the  reckless 
Alexander,  commanded  him  to  depart;  but  he  refused,  unless  each 
one  should  contribute  something  to  replace  the  goods  which  bis  wife's 
paramour  had  consumed,  and  finally,  to  stop  bis  evil  tongue,  they 
paid  him  and  hade  him  begone.^ 

AU  prelates,  however,  were  not  so  sensitivo.  When  Cardinal 
Beatoun,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  primate  of  Scotland,  and 
virtual  govemor  of  the  realm,  about  the  year  1546  married  his  eldest 
daughter  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Crawford,  he  caused  the 
nuptials  to  be  celebrated  with  regal  magnificence,  and  in  the  marriage 
articles,  signed  with  his  own  hand,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  cali  her 
"my  daughter."  It  ís  not  difficult,  therefore,  to  credit  the  story  that 
the  night  before  his  assassination  was  passed  with  his  mistress,  Marión 
Ogilby,  who  was  seen  leaving  his  chamber  not  long  before  Norman 
Leslie  and  Kirkaldy  of  Grange  forced  their  way  into  his  castle.*  His 
successor  in  the  see  of  St.  Andrews,  John  Hamilton,  was  equally 
notorious  for  his  licentiousness;  and  men  wondered,  not  at  his  im- 
morality,  but  at  his  taste  in  preferring  to  all  his  other  concubines  one 
whose  only  attraction  seemed  to  be  the  zest  given  to  sin  by  the  fact 
that  she  was  the  wife  of  one  of  his  kindred.' 

This  is  testimony  from  hostile  witnesses,  and  we  might  perhaps 
impugn  their  evidence  on  that  ground,  were  it  not  that  the  Catholic 
Church  of  Scotland  itself  admitted  the  abandoned  moráis  of  its  mem- 
bers  when  the  rapid  progress  of  Calvinism  at  length  drove  it  in  self- 
defence  to  attempt  a  reform  which  was  its  only  chance  of  salvation. 
In  the  last  Parliament  held  by  James  Y.  before  his  death  in  1542, 
an  act  was  passed  ezhorting  the  prelates  and  ecclesiastics  in  general 


»  Knox,  pp.  16-17. 

*  Buchanan.  Ber.  Scot  Hist.  Lib. 


XV.— Kobertson,  Hist  of  Scot.  B.  II.. 
Knox,  71-2.— Calderwood  I.  222. 

'  Buchanan.  Lib.  xv. 
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to  take  meaeures  "for  reforming  of  ther  lyvis,  and  for  avoyding  of 
the  opin  sclander  that  is  gevin  to  the  haill  estates  throucht  the  spirii- 
uale  mens  ungodly  and  dissolut  lyves."^  Nothing  was  then  done  in 
spite  of  this  solemn  waming,  though  the  countenanoe  aSbrded  to  the 
Reformers  by  the  Regent  Arran,  strengthened  by  his  alliance  with 
Henry  VIH.,  was  daily  causing  the  heresy  to  afisume  more  dangerous 
proportions.  When,  therefore,  the  Catholic  party,  rallying  after  the 
murder  of  Cardinal  Beatoun,  at  length  triumphed  with  the  aid  of 
France,  and  sent  the  young  Queen  of  Scots  to  marry  Francis  II., 
they  seemed  to  recognize  that  they  could  only  maintain  their  advant- 
age  by  meeting  public  opinión  in  endeavoring  to  reform  the  church. 
Accordingly,  in  November,  1549,  a  cooncil  waa  convoked  at  Edin- 
burgh,  of  which  the  first  canon  declares  that  the  licentiousness  of  the 
clergy  had  given  rise  to  the  gravest  scandals,  to  represa  which  the 
mies  enjoined  by  the  council  of  Bale  must  be  strictly  enforced  and 
universally  obeyed.  The  second  canon  is  no  less  significant  in  order- 
ing  that  prelates  and  other  ecclesiastics  shall  not  Uve  with  their  ille- 
gitimate  children,  ñor  próvido  for  them  or  promote  them  in  the 
paternal  churches,  ñor  marry  their  daughters  to  barons  by  endowing 
them  with  the  patrimony  of  Christ,  ñor  cause  their  sons  to  be  made 
barons  by  the  same  means.* 

This  was  of  small  avail.  Ten  years  añerwards,  the  progress  of 
heresy  becoming  ever  more  alarming,  another  council  was  held,  in 
March,  1559,  to  devise  means  to  put  a  stop  to  the  encroachments  of 
the  enemy.  To  this  assembly  the  Catholic  nobles  addressed  an 
eamest  prayer  for  reformation.  After  alluding  to  the  proceedings 
of  the  Parliament  of  1542,  they  add,  "And  siclyk  remembring  in 
diverss  of  the  lait  provinciale  counsales  haldin  within  this  realm,  that 
poynt  has  been  treittet  of,  and  sindrie  statutis  synodale  maid  ther- 
upon,  of  the  quhilks  nevertheless  thar  hes  folowit  nan  or  litill  fiíiitt 
as  yitt,  bot  rathare  the  said  estáte  is  deteriórate  .  .  .  it  is  maist 
expedient  therefore  that  thai  presentlie  condescend  to  seik  reforma- 
tion of  thir  lyvis  .  .  .  and  naymlie  that  oppin  and  manifest  sins  and 
notor  ofifencis  be  forbom  and  abstcnit  ira  in  tyme  to  cum."  In  this 
request  they  had  been  anticipated  by  the  Reformers,  who,  the  pre- 
vious  year,  in  a  supplication  addressed  to  the  queen-regent,  included 
among  their  demands  "  That  the  wicked,  slanderous  and  detestable 


1  Wilkins  IV.  207. 

*  Concil.  Edioburgens.  ann.  1549  can.  1,  2  (Wilkins  lY.  48). 
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Ufe  of  Prelats  and  of  the  State  Ecclesiasticall  may  be  reformed,  that 
the  people  by  them  have  not  occasion  (as  of  manj  dayes  they  have 
had)  to  oontemne  their  Minifitríe  and  the  Preaching  whereof  they 
sbould  be  Messengers." 

The  oouncil,  thus  urged  by  friend  and  foe,  recognized  the  extreme 
necessity  of  the  case,  and  did  its  best  to  cure  the  immedicable  disease. 
Its  first  canon  reaffirmed  the  observance  of  the  Basilian  regulations, 
and  appointed  a  commission  empowered  to  enforce  them ;  and,  that 
nothing  shoald  interfere  with  its  efficiency,  the  Archbishops  of  St. 
Andrews  and  Glasgow  made  a  special  renunciation  of  their  ezemp- 
tion  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  council.  The  second  canon,  in  for- 
bidding  the  residence  of  illegitimate  children  with  their  clerical  fathers, 
endeavored  to  procure  obedience  to  the  rale  ordered  by  the  council  of 
1549,  by  permitting  it  for  fora  days  in  each  quarter,  and  by  a  penalty 
for  infractions  of  ^200  in  the  case  of  an  archbishop,  ^100  in  that  of 
a  bishop,  and  leaying  the  mulct  to  be  imposed  on  inferior  ecclesiastics 
at  the  discretion  of  the  officials.  The  third  canon  prohibited  the  pro- 
motion  of  children  in  their  father's  benefices,  and  supplicated  the 
queen-regent  to  obtain  of  the  pope  that  no  dispensations  should  be 
granted  to  evade  the  rale.  The  fourth  canon  inhibited  ecclesiastics 
from  marrying  their  daughters  to  barons  and  lairds,  and  endowing 
them  with  church  lands,  or  making  their  sons  barons  or  lairds  with 
more  than  £100  annual  income,  under  pain  of  fine  to  the  amount  of 
the  dowry  or  lands  abstracted  from  the  church;  and  all  grants  of 
church  lands  or  tithes  to  concubinos  or  children  were  pronounced  nuil 
and  void.* 

When  such  legislation  was  necessary,  the  disorders  which  it  was 
intended  to  repress  are  acknowledged  in  terms  admitting  neither  of 
palliation  ñor  excuse.     The  extent  of  the  evil  especially  álluded  to  in 


»  WilkiüB  IV.  207-10.— Knox,  p. 
129.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  m 
estimating  these  penalties  that  they  are 
expressed  in  poiinds  ScotB,  -which  were 
about  one-twelíth  of  the  pound  sterling. 
These  canons,  it  appears,  were  not 
adopted  without  opposition.  Accord- 
ing  to  Enoz,  <'  But  nereftttm  appealed 
the  Bishop  of  Murray  and  other  pre- 
lates,  saying  That  they  would  abide  the 
canon  law.  And  so  they  might  well 
enough  do,  so  long  as  they  remained 
Interpretors,  DispensatorSi  Makers  and 
Disannullers  of  the  law"  (Op.  cit. 
119).    It  was  doubtless  on  some  such 


considerations  that  the  Archbishop  of 
St.  Andrews  relied  when  he  consented 
to  waive  his  exemption  in  this  matter. 
His  personal  reputation  may  be  esti- 
matea  from  the  remark  of  Queen  Mary 
when,  in  December,  1566,  he  performed 
the  rite  of  baptism  on  James  vi.  She 
forbade  him  to  use  the  popular  cere- 
mony  of  employing  his  saliva,  giving  a 
reason  whicn  was  m  the  highest  degree 
dero^atoiy  to  his  moral  character  7Sir 
J.  L.  Simpson,  in  Proceedin^  of  Épi- 
demiological  Bociety  of  London,  Noy. 
5th,  1860). 
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the  latter  canons  is  further  exemplified  bj  the  &ct  that  during  the 
thirty  years  immediately  foUowing  the  establishment  of  the  Reforma- 
tion  in  Scotland,  more  letters  of  legitimation  were  taken  out  than 
were  issued  in  the  subsequent  two  centuries.  These  were  given  to 
the  sons  of  the  clergy  who  were  allowed  to  retain  their  benefices,  and 
who  then  made  over  the  property  to  their  natural  children.* 

Such  being  the  state  of  moráis  among  the  ministers  of  the  oíd 
religión,  it  is  easj  to  appreciate  the  immense  advantage  enjojed  by 
the  Reformers.  Thej  made  good  use  of  it.  Knox  loses  no  oppor- 
tunity  of  stigmatizing  the  ^^pestilent  Papists  and  Masse-mongers  "  as 
^'adulterers  and  whoremasters,"  who  were  thus  perpetually  held  up 
to  the  people  for  execration,  while  the  individual  wrongs  from  which 
so  many  suffered  were  noised  about  and  made  the  subject  of  con- 
stantly-increasing  popular  indignation.'  Yet  the  abrogation  of 
celibacy  occupies  less  space  in  the  history  of  the  Scottish  Reforma- 
tion  than  in  that  of  any  other  people  who  threw  off  the  állegiance  to 
Rome. 

The  remote  position  of  Scotland  and  its  comparative  barbañsm 
rendered  it  in  some  dégree  inaccessible  to  the  early  doctrines  of 
Luther  and  Zwingli.  Before  it  began  to  show  a  trace  of  the  new 
ideas,  clerical  marriage  had  long  passed  out  of  the  región  of  disputa- 
tion  with  the  Reformers,  and  was  firmly  established  as  one  of  the 
inseparable  results  of  the  doctrine  of  justification  professed  by  all  the 
reformed  churches.*    Not  only  was  it  thus  accepted  as  a  matter  of 


'  BobertsoD,  Hist.  Scot.  Bk.  II. 

"  Thus  the  Parliament  of  1560,  which 
effected  a  settlement  of  the  Reformed 
Religión,  was  urged  to  its  duty  by  a 
Supplication  presented  in  the  ñame  of 
"The  Barons,  Gentlemen,  Burgesses, 
and  other  true  Subiects  of  this  Kealm, 
professing  the  Lord  Jesús  within  the 
same/'  which,  among  its  arguments 
against  Catholicism,  does  not  hesitate 
to  assert — "  Secondarilv,  seeing  that  the 
sacraments  of  Jesús  Ohrist  are  most 
shameñiUy  abused  and  profaned  by 
that  Romane  Harlot  and  her  sworne 
vassals,  and  also  because  that  the  true 
Discipline  of  the  Ancient  Ghurch  is 
utterly  now  among  that  Sect  extin- 
guished:  For  who  within  the  Realme 
are  more  corrupt  in  Ufe  and  manners 
than  are  they  that  are  called  the  Clergie, 
living  in  wnoredom  and  adultery,  de- 
flounng  Yirgins,  corrupting  Matrons, 


and  doing  all  abomination  without  fear 
of  punishment.  We  humbly,  there- 
fore,  desire  your  Honora  to  flnde  remedy 
against  the  one  and  the  other  " — Knox, 
p.  265. 

•  ThÍB  doctrine  bore  its  full  share  in 
the  histoiy  of  the  Scottish  reformation. 
Two  yeais  after  the  execution  of  the 
protomartyr,  Patrick  Hamilton,  in 
1528,  his  sister  Catharíne  was  arraigned 
on  account  of  her  belief  in  justification 
through  Christ.  Leamed  divines  urged 
upon  her  with  prolix  eamestness  of 
disputation  the  necessity  of  works,  untíl 
her  (Mitienoe  gave  way,'and  she  rudely 
exclaimed,  "Work  here  and  work 
there,  what  kind  of  working  is  all  this  ? 
No  work  can  save  me  but  the  work  of 
Christ  my  Saviour."  By  the  conni- 
vance  of  the  kine  she  was  enabled  to 
escape  to  England. — Oalderwood's  His- 
torie, I.  109. 
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course  by  all  oonverts  to  the  new  faith,  bnt  that  fiúth,  when  once 
introduced,  spread  in  Scotland  with  a  rapidity  proportíoned  to  the 
eamest  character  of  the  people.  The  permission  to  read  the  Script- 
ures  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  granted  by  Parliament  in  1543,  doubtless 
had  mnch  to  do  with  this;  the  leaning  of  the  Regent  Airan  to  the 
same  side  gaye  it  additional  Ímpetus,  and  the  savage  fierceness  with 
which  the  Beformers  were  prepared  to  vindicate  their  belief  is  shown 
by  the  murder  of  Cardinal  Beatoun,  which  was  countenanced  and 
justified  by  Enox  himself.  Powerfíü  nobles  soon  saw  in  it  the 
means  of  emancipating  themselves  firom  the  vacillating  control  of  the 
regent;  ñor  was  the  central  authority  strengthened  when,  in  1554, 
the  reins  of  power  were  wrested  írom  the  feeble  Arran  and  confided 
to  the  queen-dowager,  Mary  of  Guise,  who  found  herself  obliged  to 
encourage  each  party  by  tums,  and  to  balance  one  against  the  other, 
to  prevent  either  Gatholic  or  Galvinist  firom  obtaining  control  over 
the  State.  Then,  too,  as  in  Germany  and  England,  the  temporal 
poBsessions  of  the  church  were  a  powerfiíl  temptation  to  its  destruc- 
tion.  From  the  great  Duke  of  Ghatelleraut  to  the  laird  of  some 
insignificant  peel,  all  were  needy  and  all  eager  for  a  share  in  the 
spoil.  When,  in  1560,  an  assembly  of  the  nobles  at  Edinburgh 
listened  to  a  disputation  on  the  Mass,  and  the  Gatholic  doctors  were 
unable  to  defend  it  as  a  propitiatory  sacrifico,  the  first  ezclamation  of 
the  lords  revealed  the  secret  tendencies  of  their  thoughts — '^  We  have 
been  miserably  deceived  heretofore;  for  if  the  Mass  may  not  obtain 
remission  of  sins  to  the  quick  and  to  the  dead,  Wherefore  were  all 
the  Abbies  so  ríchly  doted  and  endowed  with  our  Temporall  lands?"^ 
Of  course  less  selfish  purposes  were  put  forward  to  enlist  the 
support  of  the  people.  On  the  Ist  of  January,  1559,  when  the 
storm  was  gathering,  but  before  it  had  burst,  the  inmates  of  the 
religious  houses  found  affized  to  their  gates  a  proclamation  in  the 
ñame  of  "The  Blinde,  Grooked,  Lame,  Widows,  Orphans,  and  all 
other  Poor,  so  visited  by  the  hand  of  (jod  as  cannot  work,"  ordering 
the  monks  to  leave  the  patrimony  intended  to  relieve  the  suffering, 
but  usurped  by  indolent  shavelings,  giving  them  until  Whit-Sunday 
to  make  their  ezit,  after  which  they  would  be  ejected  by  forcé,  and 
ending  with  the  significant  waming — "  Let  him,  therefore,  that  hath 
before  stolen,  steal  no  more,  but  rather  let  him  work  with  his  hands 
that  he  may  be  helpíuU  to  the  poore.''^ 


^  Knoz,  p.  288.  *  Knoz,  p.  119.— Calderwood,  I.  428. 
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Such  a  cry  oould  hardly  fidl  to  be  popnlar,  bnt  when  the  threat 
was  carríed  into  execution,  the  blind  and  the  crooked,  the  widow 
and  orphan  received  so  small  a  share  of  the  spoil  that  they  were 
worse  off  than  before.  Ab  we  have  álready  seen  in  England,  the 
destruction  of  the  Scottish  monasteríes  was  the  commencement  of  the 
necesaity.  of  making  some  public  provisión  for  paupers.^  The  nobles 
seized  the  lion's  share ;  the  rest  fell  to  the  crown,  subject  to  the  pay- 
ment  of  the  yery  modérate  stipends  assigned  to  the  comparatively  few 
ministers  required  by  the  new  establishment,  and  these  stipends  were 
so  irregularly  paid  that  the  nnfortonate  ministers  were  frequently  in 
danger  of  starvation,  and  were  constantly  besieging  the  court  with 
their  dolorous  complaints.  Where  the  lands  and  revenues  went  is 
indicated  with  grim  humor  by  Knox,  in  describing  the  resistance 
offered  in  1560  to  the  adoption  of  his  Book  of  Discipline  by  those 
who  had  professed  great  zeal  for  the  Lord  Jesús.  Lord  Erskine  had 
been  one  of  the  first  and  most  consistent  of  the  ^^  Lords  of  the  Gon- 
gregation/'  yet  he  also  refiísed  to  sign  the  book — ^^  And  no  wonder, 
for  besides  that  he  had  a  very  evill  woman  to  his  wife,  if  the  Poore, 
the  Schooles,  and  the  Ministerio  of  the  Ghurch  had  their  owne,  his 
Kitchin  would  lack  two  parts  and  more  of  that  which  he  unjustly 
now  possesseth."* 

Yet,  when  compared  with  the  rich  abbatial  manors  of  England  or 
the  princely  foundations  of  Germany,  the  spoil  of  the  church  was 
mean  indeed.  Knox  had  resided  much  abroad,  and  had  seen  the 
vast  wealth  which  the  piety  of  ages  had  showered  upon  the  church 
in  the  most  opulent  lands  of  Europe,  yet  his  simplicity  or  fitnaticism 
finds  source  of  wondering  comment  in  the  homespun  luzury  of  the 
unfortunate  monks  whom  he  assisted  in  dispossessing.  When  the  de- 
struction of  the  monasteries  in  1559  commenced  by  a  brawl  in  Perüi, 
caused  by  a  sermón  preached  by  Enox,  and  three  prominent  oon- 
vents  were  broken  up,  he  expatiates  on  the  extravagance  revealed  to 
sight — "And  in  very  deed  the  Grey-Friers  was  a  place  so  well  pro- 


^  Thus  the  assembly  of  the  church 
in  1562  drew  up  a  remonstrance  to  the 
queen,  in  which  they  requested  that 
**in  every  Parish  some  of  the  Tythes 
may  be  assigned  to  the  sustentation 
and  maintenance  of  the  poor  within 
the  same:  And  likewise  that  some 
publike  relief  may  be  provided  for  the 
poor  within  Burroughs  " — Knox,  p. 


'  Ibid.  p.  278.  The  Book  was  signed 
at  Edinburgh,  Jan.  27, 1661,  but  only 
after  the  adoption  of  a  proviso — "  Pro- 
vided that  the  Bishops,  Abbots,  Priors 
and  other  Prelates  and  Beneficed  men, 
which  else  have  adjoyned  themselves  to 
US,  brooke  the  revenues  of  their  Bene- 
flces  during  their  lifetimes.'' — Worldly 
wisdom  certainly  was  not  lost  sight  of 
in  the  ardor  of  a  new  and  purer  religión. 
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vided  tihat  unlesse  honest  men  had  seen  the  same,  we  would  have 
feared  to  have  reported  what  provisión  they  had,  their  sheets,  hlan- 
kets,  heds  and  coverlets  were  such  that  no  Earle  in  Scotland  had 
better :  Their  naperie  was  fine ;  they  were  but  8  persons  in  the  Con- 
vent,  and  yet  they  had  8  puncheons  of  salt  beef  (consider  the  time 
of  the  yeere,  the  eleventh  of  May),  wine,  beere,  and  ale,  beside  store 
of  victuals  belonging  thereto."^  Imagine  an  abbot  of  St.  Albans 
or  an  abbess  of  Poissy  reduced  to  the  coverlets  and  salt  beef  which 
the  stem  Galvinist  deemed  an  indnlgence  so  great  as  to  be  incredible ! 

Still,  in  so  impoverished  a  country  as  the  Scotland  of  that  period, 
even  these  poor  spoils  were  a  motive  sufficient  to  prove  a  powerful 
aid  to  the  conqnering  party  in  the  struggle.  And  yet,  amid  all  the 
miserable  ambitions  of  the  Erskines  and  Murrays,  the  Huntleys  and 
BothweUs,  who  occnpied  the  prominent  places  in  the  court  and  camp, 
we  shoold  do  grievous  wrong  to  the  spirit  which  triumphed  at  last 
over  the  forcé  and  fraud  of  the  Guises,  if  we  attributed  to  temporal 
motives  alone  the  movement  which  expelled  licentious  prelates  and 
drove  Queen  Mary  to  the  fateñd  reftige  of  Fotheringay.  The  selfish 
aims  of  the  nobles  would  have  been  firuitless  but  for  the  zealous 
eamestness  of  the  people,  led  by  men  of  iron  nature,  who  doubted 
themselves  as  little  as  they  doubted  their  God,  and  who,  in  the  death- 
struggle  with  Antichrist,  were  as  ready  to  sufier  as  they  were  ruthless 
to  inflict.  Ñor  can  the  disorders  of  the  Catholic  clergy  be  rightly 
imputed  to  the  temperament  of  the  race,  for  the  Reformers,  who  car- 
ried  with  them  so  large  a  portion  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes, 
preached  a  system  of  rigid  morality  to  which  the  world  had  been  a 
stranger  since  the  virtues  of  the  Germanic  tribes  had  been  lost  in 
the  overthrow  of  the  Empire;  and  they  not  merely  preached  it,  but 
obtained  its  embodiment  in  a  code  of  repressive  laws,  which  their 
vigilant  authority  strictly  enforced. 

I  have  said  above  that  the  question  of  celibacy  appears  but  rarely 
in  the  course  of  the  contest,  yet,  notwithstanding  the  causes  which 
rendered  it  a  less  prominent  subject  of  debate  than  elsewhere,  it 
occasionally  rises  to  view.  The  first  instance  of  clerical  marriage 
that  I  find  recorded  occurred  in  1538,  when  Thomas  Coklaw,  parish 
priest  of  Tillibodie,  married  a  widow  of  the  same  village  named 
Margaret  Jameson.  This,  however,  was  not  done  openly  and  defi- 
antly,  as  in  Germany,  but  in  secret,  and  the  married  couple  con- 

1  Knoz,  186. 
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tinued  to  dwell  apart  That  the  infraction  of  the  canons  was  not 
withoat  danger  was  shown  by  the  result,  for,  when  it  became  known, 
Goklaw  was  tried  by  the  Bishop  of  Dnmblane  and  condemned  to  per- 
petual imprisonment;  but  bis  relatives  broke  open  bis  dungeon  and 
he  escaped  to  England.  When,  early  in  the  following  year,  a  gronp 
of  reformers,  including  Dean  Thomas  Forret,  Friar  John  Killore, 
Friar  John  Beverege,  and  others,  were  put  on  trial,  tbeir  presence 
at  thia  wedding  was  one  of  the  crimes  for  which  they  were  executed 
upon  Gastle  Hill  at  Edinburgb.^  In  fiLct,  the  abrogation  of  the  rule 
of  celibacy,  in  Scotland  as  elsewhere,  was  necessarily  one  of  the 
leading  points  at  issue  between  the  Reformers  and  the  Gatholic& 
Thus,  when  George  Wishart,  one  of  the  early  heretics  who  ventured 
openly  to  preach  the  Lord  Jesús,  was  seized,  in  spite  of  poweríul 
protectors,  and  afker  a  prolonged  captivity  was  brought  for  trial  bofore 
Cardinal  Beatoun  in  1545,  in  the  accusation  against  him  article  14th 
asserted,  ^'  Thou  false  Hereticke  hast  taught  plainly  against  the  Yows 
of  Monks,  Friers,  Nuns,  and  Priests,  saying,  That  whosoever  was 
bound  to  such  like  Vows,  they  vowed  themselves  to  the  state  of  dam- 
nation.  Moreover,  That  it  was  lawfull  for  Priests  to  marry  wives 
and  not  to  Uve  solé."  Wishart  tacitly  confessed  the  truth  of  this 
impeachment  by  rejoining — '^  But  as  many  as  have  not  the  gift  of 
chastity,  ñor  yet  for  the  Cospel  have  overeóme  the  concupiscence  of 
the  flesh,  and  have  vowed  chastity;  ye  have  experience,  although  I 
should  hold  my  tongue,  to  what  inoonveniences  they  have  exposed 
themselves."*  He  was  accordingly  condemned  as  an  incorrigible 
heretic,  and  promptly  bumt.  Yet  when,  in  1547,  John  Knox  held 
bis  disputation  with  Dean  Wynrame  and  Friar  Arbuckle,  though 
the  nine  articles  drawn  up  for  discussion  ranged  from  the  supremacy 
of  the  pope  and  the  existence  of  purgatory  to  the  payment  of  tithes, 
the  subject  of  vows  of  chastity  was  not  even  mentioned.* 

Still,  even  as  late  s6  1558  the  trial  of  Walter  Mili  shows  that  the 
question  was  even  yet  agitated  in  the  controversies  between  the 
polemics  of  the  two  partios.  Mili  had  been  a  priest  and  had  mar- 
ried,  and  the  first  of  the  articles  of  accusation  against  him  was  that 
he  asserted  the  lawfíilness  of  sacerdotal  marriage.  To  this  he  boldly 
assented,  declaring  that  he  regarded  matrimony  as  a  blessed  bond, 


^  Galderwood's  Historie,  I.  128-4. 

"  Knox,  p.  66. — Knox's  characteristic 
comment  on  this  ia — <<When  be  had 
said  theae  wordB,  they  were  all  duxnb, 


thinking  it  better  to  have  ten  concu- 
bines  tnan  one  wife." 

•  Galderwood  I.  281  sqq. 
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open  for  all  men  to  enter,  and  that  it  were  better  for  príests  to  marry 
than  to  vow  chastity  and  not  preserve  it,  as  they  were  wont  to  do. 
Condemned  to  the  stake,  the  unfortunate  oíd  man  oommanded  the 
sympathies  of  the  people,  even  in  the  archíepiscopal  town  of  St. 
Andrews.  No  one  could  be  found  to  act  as  executioner,  until  at 
length  one  of  the  servants  of  the  archbishop  consented  to  fill  the 
abhorrent  office;  bnt  when  a  rope  was  songht  with  whieh  to  bind 
the  wretched  sufferer  to  the  stake,  no  one  would  fumish  it,  and  the 
tragedy  was  necessarilj  postponed.  Equallj  unsnccessftil  was  the 
next  day's  search,  until  the  archbishop,  fearing  to  lose  his  victim, 
gave  the  cords  of  his  own  pavilion,  and  the  sentence  was  carried  into 
effect.  Even  after  the  sacrifico,  the  popular  feeling  was  manifested 
by  raising  a  pile  of  stones  as  a  monument  on  the  place  of  torture, 
and  as  often  as  these  were  cast  aside  by  the  priests  they  were  replaced 
by  the  people,  until  the  foUowers  of  the  archbishop  carried  them  off 
by  night,  and  used  them  for  buijding.^ 

These  incidents  show  us  that  the  question  received  its  share  of 
attention  in  the  controversy  by  which  each  side  endeavored  to  secure 
the  support  of  the  nation,  but  it  makes  no  appearance  in  public 
negotiations  and  declarations.  Thus,  in  1658,  when  the  growing 
strength  of  the  Lords  of  the  Oongregation  led  the  Catholics  to  ofler 
concessions,  which  were  rejected  by  the  conscious  power  of  the  Re- 
formers,  there  was  no  allusion  to  celibacy  on  either  side.  In  fact, 
between  the  respective  leaders,  the  questions  were  almost  purely 
personal  and  political;  while  among  the  oonscientiously  religious 
supporters  of  either  party,  opinions  were  too  rigidly  defined  for  argu- 
ment.  Gonvictions  were  too  divergent  and  too  firm  for  compromiso 
or  concession  to  be  possible,  and  Catholic  and  Galvinist  grimly 
recognized,  as  by  a  tacit  understanding,  the  alternativo  of  extermina- 
tion.  When  the  English  alliance  at  last  drove  the  Catholics  to  the 
wall,  and  in  July,  1560,  there  assembled  the  parliament  to  which  by 
the  Articles  of  Leith  was  referred  the  duty  of  efiecting  a  settlement 
of  the  kingdom,  the  vanquished  party  made  no  struggle  agaínst  their 


»  Knox,  p.  180.— Calderwood  I.  887 
sqq. — Bumet  vol.  II.  The  implacable 
cnaracter  of  Scottish  persecution  ia  aptly 
illustrated  by  a  proclamation  issuea  by 
Cardinal  Beatoun  in  1540  for  the  pur- 
poae  of  spiting  Sir  Kalph  Sadler,  the 
English  en  voy  at  Edinburgh.  It  was 
dunng  Lent,  and  the  proclamation 
declarad  <*that  whosoever  should  buy 


or  eat  an  egg  within  those  dio- 
sñould  forfeit  no  leas  than  bis  bodv 
to  be  burnt  as  a  heretic,  and  all  bis 

foods  confiscate  to  the  king  " — Froude, 
[i8t.  Engl.  IV.  54. 

It  was  a  Ufe  and  death  struggle,  in 
which  quarter  could  neither  m  asked 
ñor  given. 
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fate«  Sach  Catholic  prelates  and  lords  as  took  their  seats  refrained 
írom  all  debate,  and  aUowed  the  victors  to  arrange  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  affairs  of  the  kingdom  at  their  pleasure. 

In  this  settlement,  onr  subject  afibrds  a  curious  oomparison  between 
the  English  and  Scotch  churches.  In  the  former,  at  a  period  even 
later  than  this,  it  was  considered  necessary  to  embodj  a  renanciation 
of  celibacy  in  the  organic  law,  which  has  been  maintained  to  the 
present  day.  In  the  latter,  ecclesiastical  marriage  had  beoome 
alreadj  so  fírmly  established  in  the  minds  of  the  Reformers  that  it 
was  accepted  as  a  matter  of  oourse,  which  needed  no  special  con- 
firmation.  Althongh  laws  were  passed  prohibiting  the  Mass  and 
abolishing  the  supremacj  of  the  pope,  none  were  thonght  neoessaiy 
to  legalizo  the  marriages  of  the  clergy.  Even  in  Knox's  Confession 
of  Faith,  adopted  by  the  parliament  on  the  17th  of  July,  there  is  no 
direct  allusion  to  the  matter.  The  onlj  passage  which  can  be  con- 
strued  as  having  any  bearing  upon  it  occurs  in  Chapter  xiv.,  when 
considering  "What  works  are  reputed  good  before  Grod" — ^**And 
evill  works  we  affirme  not  onely  those  that  are  expressly  done  against 
6od*s  commandment,  bat  those  also  that  in  matters  of  religión  and 
worshipping  of  God  have  no  assurance,  bat  the  invention  and  opinión 
of  man,  which  God  from  the  beginning  hath  ever  rejected,  as  by  the 
prophet  Isaiah  and  by  our  Master  Ghrist  Jesús  we  are  taught  in 
these  words — In  vain  do  íhey  tvarship  me,  teaching  doctrines  which 
are  precepts  of  Men} 

Nothing  more,  in  fact,  was  needed  when  the  triumph  of  the  new 
ideas  was  so  complete  that  Knox  could  exultingly  exclaim,  ^'For 
what  Adulterer,  what  Fomicator,  what  known  Masse-monger  or 
pestilent  Papist  dorst  have  been  seen  in  publike  within  any  Reformed 
Town  within  this  Realme  before  that  the  Queen  arrived  ?  .  .  .  For 
while  the  Papists  were  so  confounded  that  none  within  the  Realme 
durst  ayow  the  hearing  or  saying  of  Masse  then  the  thieves  of  Tid- 
disdale  durst  avow  their  stouth  or  stealing  in  the  presence  of  any 
upright  judge/'^  When  persecution  thus  had  changed  sides,  no 
minister  could  feel  that  his  nuptials  required  special  authorization. 
How  thoroughly,  indeed,  they  were  legitimated  is  shown  by  a  curi- 
ous little  incident  occurring  in  1563.  A  minister  named  Barón 
made  complaint  to  the  General  Assembly  that  his  wife,  an  English 
woman  named  Anne  Goodacre,  "after  great  rebellions  by  her  com- 

»  Knox,  p.  268.  »  Ibid.  p.  804. 
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mitted,"  had  left  him  and  taken  refíige  in  England,  whereupon  he 
requested  the  Afisembly  to  have  her  brought  back  to  him.  Spots- 
wood,  the  Snperintendent  of  Lothian,  with  Knoz  and  Cnúg,  actually 
wrote  to  Archbishop  Parker  officially  askíng  him  to  have  the  woman 
sought  for  and  sent  to  Sootland;  bnt  Parker,  conaidering  it  to  be  an 
intemational  question  and  beyond  his  sphere,  pmdently  referred  the 
request  to  Secretary  CeciL' 

It  were  foreign  to  our  objeet  to  enter  into  the  dark  details  of 
Mary's  short  and  disaatroiiB  reign.  The  intrigues  of  the  camaríllay 
the  boyish  weakness  of  Damley,  the  subtlely  of  Rizzio,  and  the 
coarse  ambition  of  Hnntley  and  Bothwell,  were  alike  harmless  against 
the  eamest  rererenoe  of  the  people  for  the  new  fidth;  and  the  ez- 
piríng  Btmggles  of  Catholicism  were  too  feeble  to  give  any  practícal 
importance  to  the  rain  attempts  at  reaction. 


^  Btrype'B  Parker,  Book  n.  oh.  xviU. 
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It  has  already  been  observed  that  the  dissolute  and  unchristian 
life  of  the  príesthood  was  one  of  the  efficíent  causes  which  led  to  the 
success  of  the  Reformation.  At  an  early  period  in  the  movement^ 
the  Catholic  church  felt  the  necessity  of  purifying  itself,  if  it  was  to 
retain  the  veneration  of  the  people;  and  the  yeneration  of  the  people 
was  now  not  merely  a  source  of  revenue,  but  a  condition  of  the  very 
existence  of  the  stupendous  structnre  reared  upon  the  credulity  of 
ages.  As  soon  as  it  became  clearly  apparent  that  Lutheranism  was 
not  to  be  suppressed  by  the  ordinary  machinery,  and  that  it  was 
spreadlng  with  a  rapidity  which  portended  the  worst  resnlts,  an 
efibrt  was  made  to  remove  the  reproach  which  incorrigible  immo- 
rality  had  entailed  upon  the  church.  Allusion  has  been  made  above 
to  the  stringent  measures  of  reform  proclaimed  by  the  légate  Cam- 
peggi  at  Ratisbon,  in  1524,  in  which  he  acknowledged  that  the  new 
heresy  had  no  little  excuse  in  the  detestable  moráis  and  abandoned 
Uves  of  the  clergy — a  truth  repeatedly  admitted  by  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities.^    His  well-meant  endeavors  had  little  result,  and  we  have 


*  The  orator  of  the  council  of  Co- 
logne  in  15.27  sharply  reminded  the 
assembled  prehites  tnat  they  must  set 
the  example  of  obejing  their  own 
statutes,  and  that  they  could  not  expect 
the  people  to  reverence  the  true  church 
8o  long  as  it  notoriously  hade  defíance 
to  the  laws  of  Gk>d  and  man.  *<  Quasi 
pnescribatur  lex  cujuB  sancitor  voluerít 
esse  exlex.  Parendum  enim  est  legi 
quam  quisque  sancit  .  .  .  Audis  pnet- 
erea  non  licere  plurimas  habere  uxores, 
Qu»  animum  tuum  alliciant;  non 
aecere  domi  alere  tot  soorta  tot  Veneres, 
qu8B  te  continué  exedunt,  tuamque 
Bubstantiam  disperdunt.  .  .  .  His  et 
aliis  datur  scandalum  populo ,'  pnebetur 


offendiculum  vulgo,  cui  hac  tempestáis 
vilet  et  contemptui  est  ordo  quilibet 
sacer.  Yilis  pieos  te  saoerdotem  nunc 
cachinnis  atque  ludibríis  incessit  et  odit, 
qui  calumniandi  ansam  ultro  pnebueris. 
Í)icit  namque :  tot  hic,  aut  ille,  scorta 
domi  su»  ex  patrimonio  Orucifixi  nu- 
trít,  quo  non  sórdida  scorta,  sed  pau- 
peres  Chrístl  forent  sustentandi"  — 
Concil.  Colon,  ann.  1527  (Hartzheim 
VI.  210-218). 

So  at  the  council  of  Augsburg,  in 
1548,  the  orator  dwelt  upon  the  ad- 
vanta^e  which  the  heretics  deríved  from 
the  sms  of  the  clergy — "Non  estís 
nescii,  quemadmodum  nos  hieretici  apud 
populum     perpetuo     traducant:    not 
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seen  that,  some  years  later,  Erasmus  still  urged  the  abolition  of  the 
rale  of  celibacj  as  the  only  practicable  mode  of  removing  the  scandal. 
Not  long  aAerwards  the  Grallican  church  made  a  strennous  effort 
of  the  same  natore  to  check  the  spread  of  Lutheranism.  In  1521, 
before  it  had  to  encounter  a  hostile  heresy,  the  council  of  Paris  had 
deplored  the  pervading  comiptions  with  exceeding  candor.  The 
condition  of  conventual  discipline  was  such  as  to  threaten  the  very 
existence  of  the  system,  and  the  costomary  denunciations  of  inerad- 
icable  abuses  were  freely  published.^  In  1528  the  Cardinal-legate 
Duprat,  Chancellor  of  Franco,  held  a  council  in  París,  where  he  con- 
demned,  seríatim,  the  new  doctrines  as  heresies,  and  elevated  the  rule 
of  celibacy  to  the  dignity  of  a  point  of  faith.^  He  also  caused  the 
adoption  of  a  series  of  canons  designed  to  remove  from  the  church 
the  disgrace  caused  by  the  laxity  of  clerical  moráis  and  manners. 
The  bishops  were  instructed  to  enforce  the  decrees  of  the  councils 
and  of  the  fathers  until  concubinage  and  incontinence  should  be  com- 
pletely  exterminated,  and  a  rule  was  laid  down  which  would  have 
been  eventually  effectual  if  conscientiously  carried  out.  No  one  was 
thereafter  to  be  admitted  to  holy  orders  without  written  testimony  as 
to  his  age  and  moral  character  &om  his  parish  príest,  substantiated 
by  the  oaths  of  two  or  three  approved  witnesses.^  At  the  same  time 
similar  councils  were  held  at  Bourges  by  the  Cardinal  Archbishop 
Toumon,  and  at  Lyons  by  Claude,  Bishop  of  Macón.  To  what 
extent  these  excellent  rules  were  put  in  forcé  may  be  guessed  by  a 
description  of  the  French  clergy  in  1660,  as  portrayed  by  Monluc, 
Bishop  of  Yalence,  in  a  speech  before  the  royal  council.  The  parish 
príests  were  for  the  most  part  engrossed  in  worldly  pursuits,  and  had 
obtained  their  preferment  by  illicit  means,  ñor  did  there  seem  much 
prospect  of  an  improvement  so  long  as  the  prelates  were  in  the  habit 
of  bestowing  the  benéficos  within  their  gift  on  their  lackeys,  barbers. 


scortatorea,  nos  ambitiosos,  nos  avaros, 
nos  ignavos,  et  rudos  esse,  nos  otio 
semper,  luxui  et  ventrí  serviré,  identi- 
dem  vociferantur  .  .  .  Superbe  itaque 
illi:  sed  utinam  non  nimium  sepe 
veré:  nam  si  vera  potius  hoc  loco, 
quam  plausibilia,  dicenda  sint ;  negare 
certe  non  possumus,  quin  maximam  ad 
nos  accusandos  occasionem  sepe  de- 
derimus^'  —  Goncil.  Aueustan.  ann. 
1548  (Hartzheim  VI.  888). 

1  Concil.  Parisiens.  ann.  1621  (Mar- 
lene Ampl.  CoU.  VIII.  1018). 


'  Quisquís  igitur  contra  sacrorum 
oonciliorum  et  patrum  decreta,  sacer- 
dotes, diáconos  aut  subdiaconos  lege 
ccelilúttus  non  tenerí  docuerit  aut  libe- 
ras illis  concesserit  nuptias,  ínter 
hfereticos,  omní  tergiversatione  re- 
jecta  numeretur. — Concil.  Paris.  ann. 
1628,  Decret  8. 

This,  I  think,  is  the  flrst  authorita- 
tive  promulgation  of  Damiani's  doc- 
trine, which,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see, 
was  adopted  and  extended  by  the 
council  of  Trent 

*  Ibid.  can.  8,  27. 
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cooks,  and  other  serving  men,  rendering  the  ecclesiastics  as  a  body 
an  object  of  contempt  to  the  people.*  We  need,  therefore,  not  be 
sarprised  to  find  in  the  coancib  of  the  period  a  repetition  of  all  the 
oíd  injunctionfl,  Bhowing  that  the  maintenance  of  improper  oonsorts 
and  the  disgrace  of  priestlj  families  were  ondiminished  evils.'  Thú 
description  of  the  French  clergj  is  most  emphatically  extended  to 
the  whole  charch  in  the  project  for  reformation  drawn  np  by  order 
of  Paul  III.  in  1538,  and  to  ihese  evils  are  attributed  the  innumer- 
able scandals  which  afflicted  the  &ith{al,  as  well  as  the  contempt 
in  which  the  ecclesiastical  body  was  held  and  the  virtaid  extinction 
of  all  reverence  for  the  services  of  religión.* 

In  1530  Clement  Vil.  addressed  himself  yigoronsly  to  the  task 
of  putting  an  end  to  the  scandalous  practico  of  hereditary  transmi»- 
sion  of  benéficos,  which  he  describes  as  almost  aniyersal.  A  special 
Bull  was  issued,  prohibiting  the  children  of  priests  or  monks  firom 
enjoying  any  preferment  in  their  father's  benefices,  and,  reoognizing 
that  the  Román  curia  was  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  all  reform,  he 
provided  that  if  he  or  his  successors  should  grant  dispensations  per- 
mitting  such  infiraction  of  the  canons,  they  should  be  considered  as 
issued  unwittingly,  and  be  held  nuil  and  void.^  Like  so  many  others, 
this  Bull  seems  to  have  been  forgotten  almost  as  soon  as  issued,  and 
the  pecuniary  needs  of  the  Román  court  rendered  it  unable  to  abandon 
so  lucrativo  a  source  of  revenue.  Even  as  soon  as  1538  the  cardinals 
to  whom  Paul  III.  committed  the  task  of  drawing  up  the  project  of 
reformation  cautiously  intímate  that  they  hear  of  such  dispensations 
being  granted,  and  to  this  they  attribute  a  large  share  of  the  troubles 
of  the  church  and  the  enmity  felt  towards  the  Holy  See.*  This 
waming  passed  unheeded,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  in  1559  a  Scottish 
council  prayed  the  queen-regent  to  use  her  influence  with  the  pope  to 
prevent  dispensations  being  granted  to  enable  illegitimate  children 
to  hold  preferment  in  their  &ther's  benéficos,^  while  in  1562  the  fire- 


1  Piene  de  la  Place,  Estat  de  Bel.  et 
Bep.  Liy.  iii. 

*  Concil.    Narbonnens.    ann.    1551 
can.  22  (Harduin.  X.  468). 

*  Consilium  de  Emend.  Sedes.  (Le 
Plat,  Monoment.  Concil.  Trident.  II. 


«  Bull.  ad  Ganonum  (Mag.  Bull. 
Boman.  Ed.  1692, 1.  682). 

Alexander  III.,  in  prohibiting  the 
sons  of  príestB  from  enjoying  their 
íáthers'  beneflces,  had  permittod  it  if 


a  third  party  interrenedi  and  a  dispon- 
sation  for  the  inre^Iarity  were  obtained. 
The  letter  of  thu  law  was  frequently 
obflerved,  but  its  spirit  eluded  by 
nominally  passing  the  preferment 
through  the  hands  of  a  man  of  straw, 
and  it  was  this  abuse  which  Clement 
desired  to  eradicate. 

B  Consilium  de  Emend.  Eccles.  (Le 
Plat,  Monument.  ConciL  Trident.  II, 
599). 

•  WilkinsIV.  209, 
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qnency  and  readiness  with  which  such  dispensationa  were  still  obtained 
are  enumerated  in  a  list  of  abuses  laid  before  the  cooncil  of  Trent  by 
Sebastian  King,  of  Portugal,  as  one  of  the  matters  requiring  refor- 
mation  bj  the  supremo  power  of  the  oouncil.^  To  this  and  other 
similar  appeals  the  papal  legatos  loftilj  replied  that  laws  were  not  to 
be  prescribed  to  the  Holj  Seo;'  and  the  motive  for  the  refusal  is 
easilj  comprehended  when  we  seo  that  in  the  "Taxes  of  the  Peni- 
tentiary"  the  pnce  for  a  dispensation  admitting  the  bastard  of  a 
priest  to  holj  orders  was  a  ducat  and  a  carlino.' 

In  Spain,  the  most  dangerous  opponent  of  the  Reformation,  Igna- 
tius  Lojola,  succeeded  to  some  extent  in  repressing  the  public  and 
unblushing  manifestation  of  concubinage.  His  biographer  states  that 
the  female  companions  of  the  Peninsular  dergy  were  accustomed  to 
pledge  their  fidüi  to  their  consorts,  as  if  united  bj  the  marriage-tie, 
and  that  thej  wore  the  distinguishing  costume  of  married  women, 
as  though  glorying  in  their  shame/  ScandaUzed  bj  this,  on  his 
retum  to  his  native  land,  in  1535,  Ignatius  exerted  himself  to  abolish 
it,  together  with  other  priestly  peccadilloes,  and  his  influence  was 
sufficient  to  procure  the  enactment  and  énforcement  bj  the  temporal 
authorities  of  sundrj  laws  which  relieved  the  Spanish  church  firom 
so  great  an  opprobrium.^  Yet,  though  this  semi-authorized  cohabi- 
tation  may  have  been  checked,  the  custom  of  notorious  concubinage 
continued  to  flourish.  Bemardino  Diaz  de  Luco,  a  Spanish  jurist, 
not  long  afterwards,  deplores  the  frequencj  of  the  yice,  but  wams 
judges  tíiat  thej  should  not  be  over-severe  in  repressing  it,  since  so 
few  are  found  guiltless,  and  there  is  danger  that  those  who  are 
restrained  from  it  maj  be  forced  into  darker  sins.* 


»  Le  Plat,  V.  88.  The  opinión  which 
was  held  of  the  venality  of  the  Román 
Gourt  in  such  matters  is  forcibly  ex- 
pressed  in  the  instructions  giren  to 
Lanssac,  the  French  ambanador  at 
Trent.  He  is  ordercd  to  press  the  abo- 
lition  of  the  Papal  power  of  dispen- 
sation "  attendu  que  nul  n'en  est  reñisé 
8»il  a  argent.»'— Ibid.  p.  168. 

'  EJus  sanctitati  lex  non  sit  pnescrib- 
enda. — Ibid.  p.  885. 

*  Taz.  Sac.  Poenitent.  Ed.  Gibbinss, 
p.  18. — This  was  only  one  carlino  (the 
tenth  part  of  a  ducat,  equal  to  about 
fourpenoe),  more  than  the  chaige  for 
the  bastaid  of  a  layman. 

«  In  1626  or  1627,  the  authorities  of 


Seville  endeavored  to  reguUte  this  bj 
forbidding  certain  articles  of  dress  to 
ooncubines,  whether  of  ecdesiastics  or 
laymen. — Wahu,  Le  Pope  et  la  Société 
Modeme,  París,  1879  p.  896. 

*  Ribadeneira  Yit  Ignat.  Loyol. 
Lib.  II.  cap.  Y. 

Ribadeneira  was  one  of  Loyola's 
early  disciples,  and  is  therefore  good 
authoríty.  His  description  would  snow 
that  pennanent  unions  were  formed, 
respected  by  the  people  but  not  reoog- 
nized  by  the  church,  in  the  same  man- 
nor  as  those  alluded  to  by  Bishop 
Pelayo,  two  oenturíes  earlier. 

*  Diaz  de  Luco,  Practica  Criminal  is 
Oanonica  capb  Izzüi.  (Yenetüs,  1648). 
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About  the  same  time,  Hermann  von  Wied,  Archbishop  of  Cologne, 
undertook  the  reformation  of  his  extensive  diocese.  He  assembled  a 
oouncil  which  issued  a  series  of  275  canons,  prescribing  minutelj  the 
functions,  duties,  and  obligations  of  all  grades  of  the  clergy.  As 
regards  the  delicate  subject  of  concubinage,  he  contented  himself 
with  qnoting  the  Nicene  canon  prohibiting  the  residence  of  women 
not  nearly  connected  by  blood,  and  added  that  if  the  degeneracy  of 
the  times  prevented  the  enforcement  of  a  regolation  so  strict,  at  all 
events  he  forbade  the  companionship  of  females  obnoxious  to  sus- 
picion.^  The  good  bishop  himself  could  hardly  have  expected  that 
80  mild  an  allocution  woold  have  much  effect  npon  a  perverso  and 
hardened  generation. 

In  1537,  Matthew,  Archbishop  of  Salzburg,  assembled  his  pro- 
vincial synod,  which,  recognizing  the  urgent  necessity  of  preserving 
the  church  and  protecting  the  people,  adopted  a  series  of  reformatory 
canons.  Apparently  a&aid  of  promulgating  them,  however,  it  was 
resolved  to  suppress  them  for  the  present  under  the  pretext  that  the 
approaching  general  council  would  regúlate  the  discipline  of  the 
church  at  large,  and  the  archbishop  contented  himself  with  a  pastoral 
letter  addressed  to  his  sufiragans,  in  which  he  urged  upon  them  to 
consider  the  contamination  to  which  the  laity  were  exposed  through 
the  vices  of  their  pastors,  and  timidly  suggested  that,  if  the  clergy 
could  not  restrain  their  passions,  they  should  at  all  events  indulge 
them  secretly,  so  that  scandal  might  be  avoided  and  the  punishment 
of  their  transgressions  be  left  to  an  avenging  God.' 

Even  in  the  council  of  Trent  itself,  the  Bishop  of  St.  Mark,  in 
opening  its  proceedings  with  a  speech,  January  6th,  1546,  drew  a 
fearfiíl  picture  of  the  corruption  of  the  world,  which  had  reached  a 
degree  that  posterity  might  possibly  equal  but  not  exceed.  This  he 
assured  the  assembled  íathers  was  attributable  solely  to  the  wicked- 
ness  of  the  pastors,  who  drew  their  flocks  with  them  into  the  abyss 
of  sin.  The  Lutheran  heresy  had  been  provoked  by  their  own  guilt, 
and  its  suppression  was  only  to  be  hoped  for  by  their  own  reforma- 
tion.^ At  a  later  sessíon,  the  Bavarian  orator,  August  Baumgartner, 
told  the  assembled  &thers  that  the  progress  of  the  Reformation  was 


1  Concil.  Colonienfl.  ann.  1686,  P.  ii. 
c.  28.  Six  years  later,  in  1542,  Bishop 
Hermann  embraoed  Lutheranism,  mar- 
ried,  and  in  1646  was  dríven  from  his 
see  and  retired  to  his  oounty  of  Wied, 
where  he  died  some  years  afterwards, 
at  the  rípe  age  of  80  years. 


'  Concil.  Salisburg.  XLI.  (Dalham, 
Concil.  Salisburgens.  pp.  296-^22). 

»  Acta    Concil.    Trident.    (Martene 
Ampl.  Coll.  (VIII.  1068-9). 
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attribatable  to  the  scandalons  Uves  of  the  clergy,  whose  excesses  he 
oould  not  describe  without  offending  the  chaste  ears  of  bis  auditory. 
He  even  asserted  that  out  of  a  hondred  priests  there  were  not  more 
than  three  or  four  who  were  not  either  married  or  concubinarians^ — 
a  statement  repeated  in  a  oonsoltation  on  the  subject  of  ecclesiaatical 
reform  drawn  up  in  1562  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand,  with 
the  addition  that  the  clergy  would  rather  see  the  whole  structure  of 
the  church  destroyed  than  submit  to  even  the  most  modérate  meaaure 
of  reform.* 


It  is  not  to  be  wondered  therefore  that  the  Christian  world  had 
long  and  eamestly  demanded  the  convocation  of  an  oecumenic  council 
which  shoold  represent  all  parties,  should  have  fiíll  powers  to  recon- 
cile  all  differences,  and  should  give  to  the  ancient  church  the  purifí- 
cation  thus  recognized  as  the  only  efficient  means  of  healing  the 
schism.  This  was  a  remedy  to  the  last  degree  distasteful  to  the  Holy 
See.  The  recoUections  of  Constance  and  Bale  were  fiíll  of  pregnant 
wamings  as  to  the  almost  inevitable  antagonism  between  the  Yice- 
gerent  of  Christ  and  an  independent  representativo  body,  believing 
itself  to  act  under  the  direct  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  claiming 
autocratic  supremacy  in  the  church,  and  convoked  for  the  special 
purpose  of  reforming  abuses,  the  most  of  which  were  fruitfíil  sources 
of  revenue  to  the  papal  court.  Such  a  body,  if  assembled  in  Ger- 
many,  would  be  the  pope's  master ;  if  in  Italy,  his  tool ;  and  it 
behooved  him  to  act  warily  if  he  desired  to  meet  the  unanimous 
demand  of  Christendom  without  rísking  the  sacrifico  of  his  most 
cherished  prerogatives.  Had  the  council  been  called  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Beformation,  it  could  hardly  have  prevented  the  separa- 
tion  of  the  churches ;  yet,  in  the  temper  which  then  existed,  it  would 
probably  have  efiected  as  thorough  a  purifícation  of  the  ecclesiastical 
establishment  as  was  possible  in  so  corrupt  an  age.  By  delaying  it 
until  the  reactionary  movement  had  fairly  set  in,  the  chances  of 
troublesome  purítans  gaining  the  ascendency  were  greatly  diminished, 
and  the  papal  court  exposed  itself  to  little  danger  when,  under  the 
urgent  pressure  of  the  emperor,  it  at  length,  in  1536,  proposed  to 
convoke  the  long  desired  assembly  at  Mantua.' 


^  Sarpi,  Istor.  del  Concilio  Trídent. 
Lib.  VI.  (Ed.  Helmstad.  11.  140).--Cf. 
Le  Plat,V.  887-8. 

»  Le  Plat,  V.  286. 


'  Charles  was  careñil  to  put  on 
record  his  ceaseless  endeavors  with 
Clement  and  Paul  to  obtain  the  convo- 
cation of  a  council  and  the  numberless 
promises  made  to  him,  for  the  evasión 
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A  place  80  oompletely  under  papal  infln^ice  was  not  likdy  to 
meet  the  views  of  the  opposition,  and  it  ia  not  snrprising  that  bodi 
the  Lutherans  and  Henry  VIH.  refhsed  to  oonnect  themsdyes  with 
snch  a  conncil.  The  latter,  indeed,  in  his  epistle  of  April  8,  1538, 
to  Charles  Y.,  expressed  hhnself  more  forcibly  than  elegantly: — 
^'Nowe,  íf  he  [the  pope]  calle  us  to  one  of  his  owne  townes,  we  be 
afiraid  to  be  at  suche  an  hoetes  table.  We  saye,  Setter  to  ryse  a 
hungred,  then  to  goo  thense  with  oure  belljes  fnlle."^  The  formalily 
of  its  opening,  May  17th,  1537,  was  therefore  an  emply  ceremony ; 
its  transfer  to  Yicenza  was  little  more;  and,  as  no  delegates  presented 
themselves  up  to  the  Ist  of  May,  1538,  it  was  prorogued  until 
Easter,  1589,  with  the  promise  of  selecting  a  satis&ctory  place  for 
the  meeting.  The  pressore  still  continaed  until,  in  May,  1542, 
Paul  finally  convoked  it  to  assemble  at  Trent  The  Beformers  were 
no  better  satisfied  than  before.  They  had  so  long  professed  their 
readiness  to  submit  all  the  questions  in  dispute  to  a  free  and  unbiafled 
general  council,  that  they  could  not  refuse  absolutely  to  <x>untenance 
it ;  but  they  were  now  so  completely  established  aa  a  sepárate  organ- 
ization,  that  they  had  little  to  hope  and  everything  to  fear  from  the 
appeal  which  they  had  themselyes  provoked,  and  nolhing  which  Borne 
could  now  offer  would  have  brought  them  into  willing  attendance 
upon  such  a  body.'  They  accordingly  kept  aloof,  and  on  the  aasem- 
bling  of  the  council,  November  22d,  1542,  its  numbers  were  so  scanty 
that  it  could  accomplish  nothing,  and  it  was  accordingly  suspended 
in  July,  1548.  When  again  convoked,  March  15th,  1545,  but  twenly 
bishops  and  a  few  ambassadors  were  present;  these  waited  with 
what  patience  they  might  command  for  accessions,  which  were  so 
tardy  in  arriving  that  when  at  length  the  assembly  was  formally 
opened,  on  the  13th  of  December,  the  number  had  increased  by  only 
five.  For  fifleen  months  the  council  continued  its  sessions,  completely 
under  the  control  of  the  pope,  and  occupied  solely  with  measures 
designed  to  draw  the  line  between  the  Catholic  and  the  Reformed 
churches  more  sharply  than  ever. 

The  appeals  of  the  Germán  bishops  and  of  the  imperial  ambass- 


of  wbich  reasons  were  alwavs  found. 
— ^Commentaires  de  Charles-Quint,  pp. 
96-7  (Paria,  1862). 

^  8elect.    Harl.    MiBcell.,    Londoni 
1798,  p.  187. 

•  The  temper  with  which  the  Pro- 
testants  now  viewed  the  oouncil  íb  well 


expressed  in  a  letter  from  Aonio  Pales- 
río  written  in  1642  or  1645,  from  Rome 
to  Luther,  Melanchthon,  Bucer,  and 
Calvin,  ui^ging  them  by  no  means  to 
sanction  the  assembly  with  their  pres- 
ence— (Published  by  lUgen,  4to.  Leip- 
zig, 18Í8). 
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adoTs  fbr  some  efiectiye  efforts  at  reform  became  at  length  too 
pressing,  and  to  evade  them,  in  March,  1547,  the  oonncil  was  tranfl- 
ferred  to  Bologna,  against  the  earneet  protest  of  the  emperor  and 
the  Spaniards,  who  refused  to  follow.^  At  Bologna  little  was  done 
except  to  dispute  over  the  sharp  protests  of  the  «nperor  and  to  ad- 
joum  the  council  from  tune  to  time,  until,  after  fidling  into  universal 
oontempt,  it  was  suspended  in  1549.  Julius  III.,  who  received  the 
tiara  on  the  22d  of  February,  1550,  signalized  his  accession  by  con- 
voking  it  again  at  Trent ;  and  there  it  once  more  assembled  on  the 
Ist  of  May,  1551. 

At  that  time  Lutheranism  in  Oermany  was  under  the  heel  of 
Charles  Y. ;  Maurice  of  Saxony  waa  ripening  his  schemes  of  revolt, 
and  concealing  them  with  the  dezteríty  in  which  he  was  unrivalled ; 
it  was  the  policy  of  both  that  Protestant  theologians  should  take  part 
in  the  discussions— of  the  one,  that  they  should  there  receive  tlieir 
sentence ;  of  the  other,  that  their  presenoe  might  assist  in  cloaking 
his  designs.  The  flight  from  Innspruck,  followed  by  the  Transaction 
of  Passau,  changed  the  &ce  of  affairs.  The  Lutheran  doctors  re- 
joicingly  shook  the  dust  from  their  feet  as  they  departed  from  Trent, 
complaining  that  they  had  been  treated  as  crimináis  on  trial,  not  as 
venerable  members  of  a  body  assembled  to  decide  the  gravest  ques- 
tions  relating  to  this  life  and  that  to  come.  Other  symptoms  of 
revolt  among  the  Catholic  nations  were  visible,  and  on  the  28th  of 
April,  1552,  the  council  again  broke  up.' 

Ten  years  passed  away;  the  íaithñü  impatiently  demanded  the 
continuation  of  the  work  which  had  only  been  commenced,  and  at 
last  the  pressure  became  so  strong  that  Pius  lY.  was  obliged  to  re- 
assemble  the  council.'    His  Bull  bears  date  November,  1560,  but  it 


^  Theie  is  something  rery  amusingly 
luggestive  in  the  euarded  manner  in 
which  Charles  alluoes  to  the  translation 
of  the  Council—**  O  ditto  Papa  Paulo 

S)r  respeitos,  que  o  moyeram  (os  quaes 
eus  permitta  que  fonem  bons)  tratton 
de  avocar  e  transferir  a  Bolonha" — 
(Commentaires,  p.  98). 

'  That  the  oomplaints  of  the  Pro- 
testants  were  well  founded,  is  evident 
trom  the  secret  instructions  given,  Feb. 
20th,  1562,  by  Julius  III.  to  the  Bishop 
oí  Monte  Fiasoone,  when  sending  him 
as  légate  to  Charles  Y.  He  was  to  ex- 
plain  to  the  emperor  that  the  Council 
would  not  discuss  the  propositions  of 


the  heretics  "  nimirum  quod  Judex  non 
respondet  partí,  ne  ex  judice  se  partem 
constituat ;"  and  he  is  fürther  to  explaín 
that  "petentes  commune  concñium 
hfldretici  et  schismatici  repellendi  sunt 
a  onciliis  universalibus  ....  nuUo 
modo  commmunicandum  esse  ooncilium 
cum  haereticis  et  schismaticiS)  qui  sunt 
extra  ecclesiam  ....  sed  bene  possunt 
admitti,  ut  possint  interesse  pro  oon- 
vincendis  etiam  pluries  eorum  erroribus.  * ' 
— Le  Plat|  Monument.  Concil.  Trident. 
T.  IV.  p.  684-6. 

'  The  feeling  entertained  bj  Pius 
towards  the  council  is  shown  by  his 
lemark,  in  Bec.  1661,  to  H.  de  Lisie, 
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was  not  until  twenty  jears  after  Trent  had  witnessed  the  first  con- 
vocation  that  the  holj  men  again  gathered  within  its  walls,  and  on 
the  18th  of  January,  1562,  the  council  resumed  its  oft-interrapted 
sessions.  The  States  of  the  Augsburg  GonfeBsion  had  been  politdj 
invited  to  particípate  in  the  proceedings,  but  thej  declined  with  the 
scantest  of  courtesy.^ 

During  this  long-protracted  farce  there  were  times  when  those  who 
sincerel y  desired  the  restoratíon  of  the  church  oould  not  restrain  their 
impatience.  In  1536,  Panl  III.,  who  eamestlj  admitted  the  neces- 
sitj  of  some  reform,  called  to  his  aid  nine  of  his  prelates  most 
eminent  for  virtue  and  piety,  as  a  commission  to  prepare  a  scheme 
for  intemal  reformation.'  According  to  a  papal  historian,  his  object 
in  this  was  to  stop  the  moaths  of  the  heretics  who  fonnd  in  the 
Román  coort  an  inexhaustible  subject  of  declamatíon.'  For  two 
years  the  commission  labored  at  its  work,  and  finally  produced  the 
^^  Consilium  de  emendanda  ecdesia,"  to  which  allusion  has  been  made 
^bove. 

The  stem  and  onbending  Cardinal  CaraSa  was  head  of  the  com- 
mission, assisted  bj  such  men  as  Gontarini,  Sadoleto,  and  Reginald 
Pole.  Thej  seem  to  have  been  inspired  with  a  sincere  desire  to  root 
out  the  chief  abuses  which  gaye  such  power  to  the  assaults  of  the 
Protestants,  and  the  result  of  their  labors  aSbrds  us  a  picture  of 
ecclesiastical  corruptíons  ahnost  as  damaging  to  the  church  as  the 
complaints  of  the  Diet  of  Nümburg.  As  regards  celibacj,  they 
were  disposed  to  make  no  ooncession ;  indeed,  thej  protest  against 
the  facility  with  which  men  in  holj  orders  were  able  to  purchase 
from  the  Román  curia  dispensatíons  to  marry.  It  is  significant, 
however,  that  thej  had  so  little  confidence  in  the  possibilitj  of  puri- 
fying  the  religious  orders  that  thej  actuallj  recommended  the  aboli- 


the  French  ambassador,  that  ít  had 
been  called  simply  for  the  benefit  of 
France — "dautant  que  ledit  concile, 
Qui  C8t  de  peu  de  besoin  pour  le  reste 
ae  la  chrestienté,  superflu  aux  Gatholi- 
ques  et  non  desiré  des  papes''  (Le 
Fiat,  Monument.  Concil.  Trídent  ÍY. 
742). 

1  The  characterístio  correspondence 
is  in  Le  Plat,  IV.  678-87. 

'  Charles  declares  that  at  the  com- 
mencement  of  his  pontificate  Paul  was 
eamestly  desirous  of  reforming  the 
abuses  of  the  church,  but  that  his  zeal 
rapidly  diminished  and  he  foUowed  the 


ezample  of  Glement  in  contenting  him- 
self  with  empty  promises. — "  Com  tudo 
despois  com  o  tempo  aquellas  mostras  e 
ardor  primeiro  se  foi  esfriando,  e  se- 
guindo  06  passos  e  exemplo  do  Papa 
Clemente,  com  boas  palavras  prolongon 
e  entretene  sempre  a  convoyaó  e  ajun- 
tamento  do  concillo  ''  (Commentaires, 
p.  97). 

*  Per  serrar  la  bocea  a^P  heretid  i 
quali  non  facevano  altro  in  yoce  et  in 
scritto  che  dir  male  della  corte  di 
Boma. — Oarraciolo,  Vita  di  Paolo  IV. 
MS.  Br.  Mus.  (Young,  Life  and  Times 
of  Aonio  Palearlo,  I.  261). 
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tion  of  the  whole  monastic  sjstem.  To  prevent  individual  cases  of 
suffering  they  proposed  that  the  oonvents  should  not  be  immediately 
abolished,  biit  that  all  novices  should  be  discharged  and  no  more  be 
admitted,  thus  aUowing  the  orders  to  die  oiit  gradually,  as  had  been 
done  in  Saxony ;  and  meanwhile  they  urged  that,  to  prevent  fiírther 
scandals,  all  nnnneries  should  be  removed  from  the  supervisión  and 
direction  of  monks.*  The  "Consilium,"  in  fiíct,  was  so  candid  a 
confession  of  most  of  the  abuses  charged  upon  the  church  bj  the  re- 
formers  that  Luther  forthwith  translated  it  and  published  it  with  a 
commentary,  as  an  effective  pamphlet  in  aid  of  his  cause.  Caraffa 
himself,  after  he  had  attained  the  papacj,  under  the  ñame  of  Paul 
IV.,  quietly  put  his  owa  work,  in  1559,  into  the  Index  Expurgator- 
ius.* 

The  changes  recommended  in  the  "  Gonsilium"  attacked  too  many 
vested  interests  for  Paul  III.,  however  eamest  himself,  to  be  able 
to  give  it  effect.  The  project  therefore  was  dropped  and  only  re- 
Sttlted  in  rendering  still  more  clamorous  the  cali  for  a  reform  in  the 
head  and  members  of  the  church.  As,  moreover,  it  had  shoim  the 
powerlessness  of  the  papacy  to  overeóme  acknowledged  abuses,  the 
only  hope  of  a  radical  change,  such  as  was  needíul,  was  seen  to  lie 
in  the  untrammelled  debates  of  a  great  assembly,  which  should  meet 
as  a  parliament  of  the  nations ;  and  the  prospect  of  this  grew  more 
and  more  distant.  While  the  project  of  transferring  the  council 
fix)m  Trent  was  being  matured,  it  occurred  to  the  papal  court  that 
possibly  the  objections  to  that  measure  and  the  pressure  on  the 
council  for  a  thorough  reformation  might  be  averted  by  showing  a 
disposition  on  the  part  of  Bome  to  undertake  the  task  of  cleansing 
the  Augean  stable.  It  was  also  recognized  as  an  important  gain 
if  the  council  could  be  confined  to  the  harmless  task  of  defining 
questions  of  faith,  while  the  substantial  powers  involved  in  reforming 
the  corruptions  of  the  church  could  be  claimed  and  exercised  by  the 
Pope.  Accordingly  Pius  III.  drew  up  an  elabórate  BuU  designed 
to  limit  some  of  the  more  flagrant  pecuniary  abuses  which  existed, 
and  exhorting  the  bishops  to  correct  the  moráis  of  their  subordinates. 
This  was  sent  to  the  legates  at  Trent,  but  they  and  their  confidants 


^  Concilíum  de  Emendanda  Eoclesia 
(Le  Fiat,  Monument.  Concil.  Trident. 
II.  601,  602). 

*  It  has  been  customaríly  stated  by 
Catholic  writen  that  this  prooeeding  of 


Paul  rV.  was  directed  not  against  his 
own  work,  but  against  the  hereticallj 
commentated  editions,  but  this,  I  be*- 
Heve,  has  been  reñited  by  Schelhom. 
See  Gibbings's  ^*  Taxes  of  the  Peniten- 
tiary,"  p.  xllx. 
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nnanimouflly  agreed  that^  in  the  ezistmg  temper  of  the  coimcil,  the 
promulgation  of  such  a  docament  woold  be  in  the  highest  d^ree 
imprudent  It  was  aooordinglj  suppreesed,  and  has  onlj  seen  the 
light  within  the  preeent  centory.^  In  ita  &Qure  the  diorch  lost 
but  litüe,  for  it  toached  the  eyila  of  the  time  with  a  tender  and  heei- 
tating  handy  and  would  have  proved  utterly  ineffioacioas. 

At  length,  when  shortly  afterwarda  the  unmannerlj  urgency  of  the 
Germans,  clamoring  for  decided  meaaures  of  reform,  waa  met  b y  the 
translation  of  the  eonncil  to  Bologna  in  1547,  and  men  despaired  of 
fiírther  resulta  firom  it^  Charles  Y.  resolved  to  take  the  matter  into 
his  own  hands,  and  to  effect,  for  his  owa  dominions  at  least,  that 
which  had  been  yainly  expected  of  the  council  for  Christendom. 
The  ^^  Interim/'  which  has  already  been  alluded  to,  was  intended  to 
answer  this  purpose  as  fiu:  as  Lutheranism  was  concemed,  in  healing 
the  breach  of  religión.  The  other  great  object  of  the  eonncil,  the 
restoration  of  the  neglected  discipline  of  the  church,  he  attempted 
to  effect  by  means  of  the  secular  authorily  of  the  empire  acting  on 
the  regular  machinery  of  the  Teutonic  ecclesiastical  establishmenL 
How  utterly  neglected  ihat  discipline  had  become  is  inferable  from 
an  expression  in  the  important  and  carefuUy  drawn  project  which 
had  been  laid  by  Charles  before  the  Diet  of  Batisbon  in  1541,  to 
the  effect  that  if  the  canon  requiring  oelibacy  was  to  be  enforced,  it 
would  be  necessary  also  to  revive  those  canons  which  punished  incon* 
tinence,  thus  admitting  that  there  existed  no  check  whatever  upon 
immorality.' 

To  accomplish  this  desirable  revivid  of  discipline  he  acoordingly 
caused  the  adoption  by  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  of  a  code  of  reforma- 
tion,  well  adapted,  if  enforced,  to  restore  the  long-forgotten  purity 
of  the  church,  while  at  the  same  time  it  acknowledged  that  the  de- 
genenu^  of  the  times  rendered  impossible  the  resusdtation  of  the 
ancient  canons  in  their  stríctness.  Thus,  after  reciting  the  canon  of 
Neoc»sarea  (see  p.  51),  it  adds,  that  as  such  severity  was  now  im- 
practicable, those  in  holy  orders  convicted  of  impurily  should  be 
separated  from  their  concubines,  and  visited  with  suspensión  from 
fiínction  and  benéfico  proportioned  to  the  gravily  of  the  offence.  A 
repetition  of  the  fault  was  punishable  with  increased  severity,  and 
inoorrigible  sinners  who  were  found  to  be  incapable  of  reformation 


1  Fublished  by  Olausen,  Oopenhagen,  1820. 

*  Lib.  ad  Bation.  Concord.  ineiindam  Art  xxix.  {  18  (Goldast.  II.  199). 
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were  finaily  to  be  deprived  of  their  benefices.  Ab  concubinee  were 
threatened  with  immediate  exoommunicatíon,  it  is  evident  that  a 
severity  waa  designed  towards  them  which  waa  not  ventured  on  with 
respect  to  their  more  goilty  partners.  Belazation  of  the  rules  is 
also  observable  in  the  section  which,  despite  the  Nicene  canon,  per- 
mitted  the  residence  of  women  over  forty  years  of  age,  whose  char- 
acter  and  conduct  relieved  them  from  snspicion.^  The  imperatiye 
injunctions  of  chastitj  laid  upon  the  regular  clergy,  canons,  and 
nuns,  show  not  only  the  determination  to  remove  the  prevailing 
Bcandals,  but  also  the  magnitude  and  extent  of  the  evil.' 

Ñor  was  this  all.  Local  counoils  were  ordered  for  the  purpose  of 
embodjing  these  decrees  in  their  statutes,  and  of  carrying  out  with 
energy  the  reformation  so  eamestly  desired.  Thus,  in  Noyember, 
1548,  about  fiye  months  after  the  Diet,  a  synod  assembled  at  Augs- 
burg,  which  inveighed  bitterly  against  the  unclerical  dress  and  pomp 
of  Üie  clergy,  their  habits  of  drunkenness,  gluttonj,  licentiousness, 
tayem-lounging,  and  general  disregard  of  discipline ;  and  adopted  a 
canon  embracing  the  regulations  enacted  bj  the  emperor/  The 
Archbishop  of  Tréves  did  not  wait  for  his  synod,  but  issued,  October 
SOth,  a  mándate  especiallj  directed  against  concubinary  priests,  in 
which  he  announced  his  intention  of  carrying  out  the  reform  com- 
manded  by  Charles.  He  could  find  no  reason  mote  self-evident  for 
the  dislike  and  contempt  felt  by  the  people  for  so  many  of  the  dergy 
than  the  immorality  of  their  liyes,  differing  litde,  except  in  legalily, 
from  open  marriage.  ^^  This  yice,  existing  eyerywhere  throughout 
our  diocese,  in  consequence  of  the  license  of  the  times  and  the 
neglect  of  the  officials,  we  must  eradicate.  Therefore  all  of  you, 
of  what  grade  soeyer,  shall  dismiss  your  concubines  within  nine  days, 
removing  them  beyond  the  bounds  of  your  parishes,  and  be  no  longer 
seen  to  associate  with  loóse  and  wanton  women.  Those  who  neglect 
this  order  shall  be  suspended  from  office  and  benefice,  their  concu- 
binos shall  be  excommunicated,  and  they  themselyes  be  brought 
before  our  synod  to  be  presently  held."* 

These  were  braye  words,  but  when,  some  ihree  weeks  later,  the 
synod  was  assembled,  and  the  malefactors  perchance  brought  before 
it,  the  good  bishop  found  apparently  that  his  flock  was  not  disposed 
to  submit  quietly  to  the  curtailment  of  privileges  which  had  almost 

1  Fonnul.  Reformat.  cap.  xyii.  }  4 1     '  Synod.  Augustan.  ann.  1648  a  10. 
(Goldast.  II.  886).  *  Synod.  TreviwM.  ann.  1648. 

*  Ibid.  cap.  III.  {  1,  cap.  y.  {  2  7|  9.  | 
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become  imprescriptible.  His  tone  accordinglj  was  softened,  for 
though  he  deprecated  their  immoralitj  more  stronglj  than  ever,  and 
asserted  his  intention  of  enforcing  bis  mándate,  he  condescended  to 
argüe  at  mach  length  on  the  propriety  of  chastitj,  and  even  de- 
scended to  entreaty,  beseeching  them  to  preserve  the  puritj  so  essen- 
tial  to  the  character  of  the  chnrch,  the  absence  of  which  had  drawn 
upon  the  clergy  an  odium  which  cotdd  scarce  be  descríbed  in  words.^ 
How  slender  was  his  success  may  be  inferred  from  the  ÍBuot  that  the 
nezt  jear  he  felt  it  necessarj  to  hold  another  synod,  in  which  he 
renewed  and  confirmed  the  proceedings  of  the  former  one,  and  en- 
deavored  to  reduce  the  monks  and  nons  of  his  diocese  into  some 
kind  of  subjection  to  the  rules  of  discipline.' 

The  Archbishop  of  Gologne  was  as  energetic  as  his  brother  of 
Tréves,  with  about  equal  success.  On  September  Ist  he  issued  the 
Augsburg  Formula  of  Beformation,  with  a  cali  for  a  synod  to  be 
held  on  October  2d.  At  the  same  time  he  manifested  his  sense  of 
the  prímarj  importance  of  correcting  clerical  immoralitj  bj  promul- 
gating  a  special  mándate  respecting  concubinage.  He  asserted  this 
to  be  the  chief  cause  of  the  contempt  popularly  felt  for  the  church,* 
and  he  ordered  all  ecclesiastics  to  send  their  women  beyond  the  bounds 
of  their  parishes  within  nine  days,  under  the  penalties  provided  in 
the  imperial  decree.  The  synod  was  held  at  the  time  indicated,  and, 
though  it  adopted  no  regular  canons,  it  accepted  the  Augsburg  For- 
mula and  the  mándate  of  the  archbishop,  with  a  trifling  alteration/ 

This  preved  utterly  ineffectual,  for  in  March,  1549,  he  assembled 
a  provincial  council,  in  which  he  deplored  the  license  of  the  times, 
which  rendered  the  strictness  of  the  ancient  canons  unadvisable,  and 
he  announced  that  it  had  been  decided  to  proceed  gradually  with  the 
intended  reforms.  As  to  the  moráis  of  the  clergy,  he  stated  that 
everywhere  the  cure  of  souls  was  delegated  to  improper  persons, 
many  of  them  living  in  the  foulness  ,of  concubinage,  in  perpetual 
drunkenness,  and  in  other  infamous  vices,  enoouraged  by  the  negli- 
gence  of  bishops  and  the  thirst  of  archdeacons  for  unhallowed  gains. 
The  unions  of  those  who,  infected  by  the  new  heresies,  did  not  hesi- 
tate  to  enter  into  matrimony,  were  of  course  pronounced  illicit  and 


^  Synod.  Treyireiis.  aun.  1648  cap.  ii. 

'  Synod.  TrevirenB.  II.  ann.    1549 
cap.  xi.,  zix. 

'  Mandat.  de  abjic.  Concub.  (Hartz- 
heim  YI.  863). 


*  Ibid.  p.  858.  A  Diocesan  Synod 
was  also  held  at  Liée^e,  Noy.  15,  which 
gave  offending  clerks  flfteen  days  to 
parí  with  their  ooncubinee  (Ibid.  VI. 
895). 
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impions,  their  offspring  illegitimate,  and  the  parents  anathematized; 
but  for  those  who  remained  in  the  charch,  yet  submitted  to  no  re- 
straint  upon  their  passions,  a  more  mercifbl  spirit  was  shown,  for  the 
punishments  ordered  by  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  were  somewhat  light- 
ened  in  their  favor.  The  extreme  license  of  the  period  may  be 
nnderstood  firom  another  canon  directed  against  the  comedians,  who, 
not  content  with  the  ordinary  theatres,  were  in  the  habit  of  visiting 
the  nunneries,  where  their  pro&ne  plays  and  amatory  acting  excited 
to  unholy  deeires  the  virgins  dedicated  to  God.^  No  one  acquainted 
with  the  coarseness  of  the  drama  of  that  rude  age  can  doubt  the  pro- 
priety  of  the  archbishop's  reproof.  Supplementary  synodfl  were  also 
held  in  October,  1549,  and  February,  1550,  to  perfect  the  details  of 
a  very  thorough  inquiaitorial  visitation  of  the  whole  province. 

Thi8  visitation,  so  pomponsly  heralded,  did  not  take  place.  At  a 
synod  held  in  October,  1550,  the  archbishop  made  sundry  lame 
excuses  for  its  postponement.  Another  synod  was  assembled  in 
February,  1561,  at  which  we  hear  nothing  more  of  it ;  but  the  pre- 
lates  of  the  diocese  were  requested  to  collect  such  ancient  and  for- 
gotten  canons  as  they  could  find,  which  might  be  deemed  advan- 
tageous  in  the  futuro ;'  and  with  this  the  work  of  reformation  in  the 
province  of  Gologne  appears  to  end. 

In  1549,  Emest,  Archbishop  of  Saizburg,  assembled  the  synod  of 
his  extensivo  province,  but  when  his  clergy  understood  that  it  was 
intended  to  confirm  the  reformatory  edict  of  the  emperor,  they  had 
the  audacity  to  present  a  petition  praying  that  the  clause  ordering 
the  removal  of  their  concubinos  should  not  be  enforced.  They  de- 
clared  that  the  attempt  to  do  so  would  be  attended  with  serious  diffi- 
culty,  and  that  it  would  lead  to  greater  evils  than  it  sought  to  remove, 
and  they  asked  that  the  consideration  of  the  matter  should  be  referred 
to  the  general  council,  whose  reassembling  was  no  longer  dreaded. 
The  synod,  with  a  proper  sense  of  its  dignity,  refused  to  receive  the 
shameless  petition,  and  listened  rather  to  those  of  its  members  who 
complaincd  of  the  practico  of  the  officials  in  receiving  bríbes  for  per- 
mitting  illicit  indulgences,  and  the  representations  of  Duke  William, 
of  Bavaria,  who  asserted  that  the  Lutheran  heresy  had  been  caused 
by  the  scandalous  corruption  of  the  church.     A  canon  was  accord- 


^  Concil.  GolonienB.  ann.  1649  cap. 
Quibus    poesint. — Cap.    de    Honaca. 


conjugal. — Gap.  de  Ooncub.  Monach. 
— Gap.  GomoBaias. 

•  Hartzheim  VI.  767,  781. 
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inglj  adopted  which  renewed  the  regolatíons  of  Bfile  and  ordered 
the  speedy  removal  of  all  recognized  and  notoríons  concabines/ 

In  October  and  Noyember,  1548,  and  April,  1549,  the  Bishops 
of  Paderbom,  Wurzbnrg,  and  Straasbnrg  held  synods  which  adopted 
the  reformatory  measures  decreed  at  Augsborg.'  These  were  pre- 
paratory  to  the  metropolitan  synod  of  Mainz,  assembled  in  May, 
1549,  which  commanded  that  no  one  should  be  thereafter  admitted 
to  orders  withoat  a  preliminary  ezamination  by  his  bishop  on  the 
snbject  of  doctrine,  and  testimoniáis  firom  the  people  as  to  pority  of 
character.  After  thns  wisely  providing  for  the  fiítore,  attention  was 
directed  to  the  present.  It  was  declared  intolerable  that,  in  spite  of 
the  reiterated  prohibitions  of  the  fathers  and  oooncils,  concubines 
should  be  universally  kept;  the  Basilian  canon  was  therefore  reriyed, 
and  its  enforcement  strictly  enjoined  on  the  ordinaríes,  who  were 
forbidden  in  any  manner  to  connive  at  these  disorders  for  the  sake 
of  profit* 

The  pressure  was  contínued,  for  when  Cambrai,  which  owed  tem- 
poral obedience  to  the  emperor,  while  ecdesiastically  it  formed  part 
of  the  province  of  Bheims,  neglected  to  adopt  the  Formula  of  Augs- 
burg  for  two  years,  it  was  not  allowed  to  escape.  In  October,  1550, 
a  synod  was  finally  assembled  there  under  stringent  orders  from 
Charles,  and  the  Formula  was  published,  together  with  an  elabórate 
series  of  canons,  which  would  have  been  well  adapted  to  correct 
abuses  that  were  not  incorrigible/ 


Charles  had  thns  exerted  all  the  resources  of  his  imperial  suprem- 
acy,  and,  whether  willingly  or  not,  the  powerful  prelates  who  ruled 
the  Germán  churoh  had  united  in  carrying  out  his  views.  The  tem- 
poral and  spirituid  authoritíes  had  thus  been  concentrated  upon  the 
vices  of  the  church,  and  if  its  reformation  had  been  possible,  in  the 
existing  condition  of  its  organization,  some  improvem^it  must  have 
resulted  from  these  combined  and  persistent  efibrts.    How  nugatory 


1  Dalham,  Concil.  Salisbuiv. jpp.  828, 
887  (Concil.  Salisbiu^g.  XLjLV.  can. 
vii.). 

•  Gropp,  Collect.  Script  Wircebuig. 
I.  811.— Hartzheim  VI.  859,  417.  In 
the  epistle  conToking  his  oouncil, 
Bishop  Melchior  of  Wurzburg  aUuded 
passionately  to  the  evils  everywhere  ex- 
isting :  **  Videtis  percussum  pastoiem ; 
videtis  oves  dispeisas;    videtis  impu- 


dentem  peccandi  lioentiam;  videtís 
adversus  pietatem  audaciam  tum  lo- 
^uendi  tum  disputandi  impiissimam,  et 
indles  scelerata  glisoere  schismata" 
(Ibid.  X,  768). 

*  Concil.  Hogunt.  ann.  1549  a  82, 
102. 

*  Synod.  Camerac  ann.  1550  (Harts- 
heim  VI.  654). 
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were  the  resulta  may  be  gnessed  from  a  memorial  presentad  in  1558, 
by  the  Universily  of  Loavain,  to  Philip  ü.,  exhorting  him  to  grant 
no  toleration  to  the  heretics,  but,  at  the  same  time,  urging  npon  him 
the  absoluto  neoessitj  of  some  comprehensive  system  of  reform  to 
purify  the  church,  all  the  orders  of  which  were  given  over  utterly  to 
the  twin  vices  of  avance  and  licentiousness.^  The  same  testimony 
is  borne  by  a  consoltation  drawn  np  in  1562  by  order  of  the  Em- 
peror  Ferdinand.  After  alluding  to  the  efforts  at  reform  made  by 
Paul  III.  and  Charles  Y.,  it  declares  that  their  only  result  has  been 
to  make  the  condition  of  clerical  morality  worse  than  before,  exciting 
the  hatred  of  the  people  for  their  priests  to  an  incredible  pitch,  and 
doing  more  to  inflame  the  ardor  of  heresy  than  all  the  teaching  of 
Christian  tmth  can  do  to  restrain  it.' 

As  the  failure  of  all  efforts  to  improbe  clerical  morality  under  the 
existing  rules  of  discipline  was  thus  found  to  be  complete,  there  aróse 
in  the  minds  of  thinking  men  a  convictíon,  such  as  Erasmus  had 
already  declared,  that,  since  all  other  measures  had  preved  frnitless, 
the  only  mode  of  securing  a  virtuous  clergy  was  to  remove  the  pro- 
hibition  of  marriage.  At  the  Polish  Diet  of  1552  petitions  praying 
for  sacerdotal  matrimony  were  presented,  and,  though  they  íailed  in 
their  object,  the  Diet  of  1556  authorized  King  Sigismund  Augustus 
to  address  Paul  lY.  with  a  request,  in  the  ñame  of  the  nation,  to 
grant  it  as  well  as  communion  in  both  elements.' 

The  dissension  thus  existing  within  the  church  is  exhibited  in  a 
volume  published  in  1558  by  Stanislas  Hosius,  Bishop  of  Ermeland, 
eamestly  arguing  against  communion  in  both  elements,  clerical  mar- 
riage, and  the  use  of  the  vulgar  tongue  in  worship.  As  regards 
celibacy,  he  assumes  that  it  had  been  maintained  unbrokenly  for 
fiñeen  hundred  years,  and  was  not  now  to  be  abandoned  to  gratify 
a  few  disorderly  monks.  The  example  of  the  Greek  church  he  meets 
by  pointing  out  that  the  Greeks  were  suffered  to  be  persecuted  by 
the  Turks ;  the  argument  that  marriage  would  purify  the  church  he 
silences  with  the  observation  that  many  married  men  are  adulterers ; 


1  Le  Plat,  Monument  Concil.  Tri- 
dent.  IV.  611. 

*  Conault.  Imp.  Ferdinand.  (Le  Plat, 
y.  285).  It  would  be  impossible  to 
conceive  a  darker  picture  of  clerical 
Ufe  than  is  given '  in  thia  document. 
"  Ejici  autem  nunc  clerum,  conculcaii 
pedibui,  pro  nibilo  haber!  et  tanquam 


publicum  offendiculum  deyoveri  diris 
aut  paulo  pluB,  tam  yerum  est  quam 
minime  falBum,  clerí  mores  insulsoB 
este,  vanos  esse,  turpes  esse,  saque 
eoclesiiB  perniciosos  ac  Deoexecrabiles  " 
— Ibid.  p.  287. 

*  Krasinski,  Beformation  in  Poland, 
I.  190,  285. 
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and  he  liolds  it  to  be  a  doubting  of  God  to  suppose  that  the  gift  of 
continence  would  be  denied  to  those  who  properlj  seek  it.^  In  spite 
of  the  logic  of  polémica  such  as  Hosins,  the  opiniona  of  the  inno- 
vatora  continued  to  gain  ground,  until  at  length  they  won  even  the 
higheat  dignitariea  of  the  empire,  and  in  1660  the  Emperor  Ferdi- 
nand  himself  nndertook  their  advocacy  with  the  pope,  after  having 
for  some  yeara  countenanced  the  practico  within  his  own  terrítoríea. 

Almost  immediately  on  the  conaecration  of  Piua  lY.,  in  addreaaing 
to  him  an  argument  for  the  reassembling  of  the  council  of  Trent,  or 
the  convocation  of  a  new  council,  Ferdinand  seized  the  opportunily 
to  ask  especiallj  for  the  communication  of  the  cup  to  the  laity,  and 
pormission  for  the  clergy  to  marry.  The  latter  of  theae  pointa  he 
considered  to  be  the  only  remedy  for  the  fearfiíl  immorality  of  the 
church,  for,  though  all  flesh  waa  comipt,  the  corruption  of  the  priest- 
hood  surpassed  that  of  all  other  men.^  That  he  had  not  ^aited  for 
'  the  papal  aasent  to  favor  theae  innovationa  within  hia  own  dominiona 
ia  ahown  by  his  statement  that  the  Archbishop  of  Salzbnrg  had 
recently,  in  a  synod,  eamestly  called  upon  him  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
progresa  which  they  were  making,  but,  he  added,  hia  long  experíence 
in  auch  mattera  had  ahown  him  what  waa  poaaible,  and  what  impoa- 
sible,  and  he  had  accordingly  aet  forth  the  difficultiea  of  the  taak  in 
a  paper  addi-esaed  to  the  archbiahop,  a  copy  of  which  he  incloaed  to 
the  pope.* 

The  nuncio  Gommendone,  in  transmitting  thia  document  to  Borne, 
accompanied  it  with  a  letter  from  the  Cardinal  Biahop  of  Augaburg, 
recommending  the  poatponement  of  the  queation  until  the  reaaaem- 


^  Hosii  Dialogus  de  ea,  num  Calicem 
Laicis  et  Uxores  Sacerdotibus  pcrmitti 
etc.    Dilingfe,  1558. 

•  Pallavicini,  Storia  del  Concil.  di 
Tronto,  Lib.  xiv.  c.  18. 

Twelve  years  before,  his  únele,  the 
Bishop  of  Liége,  in  promulgatíng  the 
AuejsDuijg  formula  of  reformation,  had 
made  a  similar  assertion — "  Preterquam 
quod  hoc  infoelici  seeculo,  quo  omnis 
caro  corrupit  viam  suam,  prsesertimque 
ordo  clericorum  et  ecclesiasticorum, 
nimium  degenerant,  plus  quam  un- 
quam  est  necessaria" — Concil.  Leo- 
diens.  ann.  1548  (Hartzheim  VI.  892). 
The  increased  emphasis  of  Ferdinand 
ís  a  measure  of  the  success  which  had 
attended  tbe  reformatorj  movements  of 
Charles  V.  during  the  interval. 

In  such  a  condition  of  ecclesiastical 


morality  it  is  no  wonder  that  even  in 
orthodox  Yienna  the  most  popular 
theme  on  which  proachers  ooula  ex- 
patiate  waa  the  corruption  of  the 
church. — See  the  Emperor  Ferdinand 's 
secret  instructions  to  his  envoj  in  Rome, 
March  6th,  1560,  in  Le  Fiat,  Monu- 
ment.  Concil.  Trident  IV.  622. 

•  Pallavicini,  loe.  cit.  That  the 
Catholic  church  of  Germany  had  be- 
come  widely  infected  with  this  Lu- 
theran  heresy  is  also  shown  by  the 
fact  that  in  1548  the  Archbishop  of 
Cologne  had  found  it  nec«8aary  to;  pro- 
hibí t  throughout  his  province  all  mar- 
riages  of  príests,  monks,  and  nuns,  and 
had  pronounced  illegitimate  the  off- 
spring  of  such  unions.  —  Hartzheim 
VI.  857. 
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bling  of  the  conncil  of  Trent,  and,  as  Pins  answered  it  in  this  sense, 
no  further  action  was  taken,  though  Ferdinand  made  baste  to  repeat 
bis  demand,  in  view  of  the  impatience  of  both  clergy  and  people,  wbo 
oould  ill  brook  tbe  delays  inseparable  from  the  discossion  of  tbe  snb- 
ject  in  so  unwieldy  a  body.*  When  Commendone,  moreover,  passed 
tbroagb  Oleyes  on  bis  way  to  tbe  conncil,  tben  abont  to  be  reopened, 
tbe  Duke  of  Cleyes  eamestly  besougbt  bim  to  lend  bis  influence  to 
tbe  accomplisbment  of  tbe  measore,  urging  as  a  reason  tbat  in  tbe 
Tobóle  of  bis  dominions — and  be  was  sovereign  of  tbree  populons 
ducbies — ^tbere  could  not  be  found  five  priests  wbo  did  not  keep  con- 
cubines.  In  order  to  secare  bis  favor  for  tbe  approacbing  conncil, 
Commendone  did  not  scruple  to  bold  out  expectations  tbat  tbe  con- 
cessions  would  be  granted.^ 

Doring  tbe  progress  of  tbe  Reformation,  wben  tbe  late  of  tbe 
Gatbolic  cbnrcb  of  Germany  bad  sometimos  seemed  to  bang  in  tbe 
balance,  no  princes  bad  eamed  a  larger  title  to  tbe  gratitade  of  Rome 
tban  tbe  powerful  Dukes  of  Bavaria,  wbo  were  tbe  leaders  of  tbe 
reaction.  Yet  now  tbe  inflnence  of  tbat  important  región  was  tbrown 
in  favor  of  tbe  abrogation  of  celibacy,  and  Duke  Albert  was  tbe  first 
wbo  boldly  brougbt  tbe  matter  before  tbe  cooncil  by  a  demand  for 
ecdesiastical  marriage,  presented  on  tbe  27tb  of  June,  1562.  To 
tbis  tbe  evasivo  answer  was  retumed  tbat  tbe  council  would  take 
sucb  action  as  would  be  found  to  redound  to  tbe  glory  of  God  and 
to  tbe  benefit  of  tbe  cburcb.'  During  tbe  same  year  tbe  Emperor 
Ferdinand  also  repeatedly  urged  its  consideration.  A  plan  for  tbe 
reform  of  tbe  cburcb  presented  by  bis  delegates  not  only  called 
attention  to  tbe  necessity  of  purifying  tbe  moráis  of  tbe  regular  and 
secular  clergy,  but  demanded  tbat,  to  some  nations  at  least,  tbe  privi» 
lege  of  sacerdotal  marriage  sbould  be  conceded.^  Anotber  elabórate 
paper  argued  tbe  question  witb  mucb  températe  forcé,  and  declared 
tbat  many  priests  bad  already  married  for  tbe  purpose  of  escaping 
tbe  corruptions  of  celibacy,  wbile  studiously  preserving  tbemselves 
from  tbe  errors  of  Lutberanism.  Out  of  a  bundred  parisb  priests 
scarcely  one  could  be  found  wbo  was  not  eitber  openly  or  secredy 


1  Le  Plat,  Monument.  Concil.  Tri- 
dent.  IV.  644. 

«  Pallavicini,  Lib.  xv.  c.  6.— The 
duke,  though  no  bigot,  was  a  good 
Gatholic. 

"  Pallavicini,  Lib.  xvn.  c.  4.     At 


the  requeBt  of  Duke  Albert,  the  ques- 
tion was  also  mooted  at  the  provincial 
synod  of  Salzburg,  held  in  1562  for 
tne  purpose  of  sending  delegates  to 
Trent— Hartzheim  VIL  280. 

*  Articuli  de  Beform.  Eccles.  No. 
14, 16, 18.— Goldast  II.  876. 
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maiTÍed,  and  it  was  neoessary  to  tolérate  them  to  prevent  the  utter 
destructíon  of  the  church.^ 

A  third  document  Í8  eztant,  without  date,  which  was  laid  before 
the  cardinals  of  the  papal  coort  by  the  emperor,  in  which  the  ques- 
tion  was  argued  at  considerable  length  and  with  much  vehemenoe. 
After  aflserting  that  from  the  records  of  the  primitive  chnrch  celibacj 
was  not  then  recognized  as  imperatiye,  it  prooeeded  to  declare  that 
if  marriage  ever  were  permissible,  the  present  camal  and  licentions 
age  rendered  it  a  neceesity,  for  not  one  Catholic  priest  out  of  fiñy 
could  be  foond  who  lived  chastelj.  All  were  asserted  to  be  notori- 
ously  dissolute,  scandalizing  the  people  and  inflicting  great  damage 
on  the  church.  The  reqnest  was  made  not  so  much  to  satisfy  the 
priests  who  desired  marriage  as  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  laity,  for 
many  patrons  of  livings  refased  presentation  to  all  bnt  married  men. 
However  preferable  a  single  life  might  be  for  the  dergy,  it  therefore 
was  thought  better  to  give  it  up  than  to  leave  open  tlie  door  to  the 
scandalons  impurities  traceable  to  celibacy.  Another  weighty  reason 
was  all^ed  in  the  great  scarcity  of  prieets,  caused  alone  by  the  pro- 
hibition  of  marriage,  in  proof  of  which  it  was  urged  that  the  Catholic 
schools  of  diyinity  were  all  but  empty  and  the  episcopal  fiínction  of 
ordination  nearly  disased,  while  the  Lntheran  coUeges  were  crowded 
by  those  who  subsequently  obtained  admission  into  the  trae  church, 
where  they  worked  incredible  mischief.  The  argoment  that  the 
temporal  possessions  of  the  chnrch  would  be  imperiUed  by  sacerdotal 
matrimony  was  met  by  indignantly  denouncing  the  worldly  wisdom 
which  would  protect  such  perishable  interests  at  the  oost  of  innumer- 
able souls  sacríficed  by  the  existing  condition  of  affairs.  For  these 
and  other  reasons  it  asked  that  marriage  should  in  future  be  allowed 
to  all  the  priesthood,  whether  already  in  orders  or  to  be  subsequently 
admitted :  that  married  men  of  good  character  and  education  should 
be  ordained  to  supply  the  want  of  pastora :  that  those  who  had  con- 
tracted  matrimony,  in  contrayention  of  the  canons,  should  no  longer 
be  ejected,  seeing  that  it  was  most  absurd  to  tum  out  men  because 
they  were  married,  while  retaining  notorious  concubinarians,  and 
that  if,  with  equal  justice,  both  dasses  should  be  dismissed,  the  people 
would  be  left  almost,  if  not  entirely,  destitute  of  spiritual  guides. 
The  paper  conduded  by  asserting  that  if  the  prayer  be  granted  the 
dergy  could  be  retained  in  the  church  and  in  the  faith,  to  the  great 


1  ConBultat  Imp.  Ferdinandi  (Le  Plat,  Y.  249,  252). 
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benefit  of  their  flocks,  and  that  the  scandal  of  promiscuóos  licenti* 
ousness,  vhich  had  inyolved  the  chnrch  in  so  mach  disgrace,  would 
be  removed.* 

This  yiyid  sketch  of  the  condition  of  the  chnrch,  with  the  evils 
which  were  everjwhere  felt,  and  the  remedies  whích  suggested  them- 
selves  to  clear-sighted  and  impartía!  men,  was  as  ineffectual  as  other 
similar  efforts  had  been,  for  to  all  such  arguments  the  council  of  Trent 
was  deaf.  France,  too,  was  more  than  willing  to  see  celibacy  abol- 
ished.  M.  de  Lanssac,  the  French  ambassador,  was  ordered  to  place 
himself  in  cióse  relations  with  the  representatives  of  the  emperor, 
and  to  nnite  with  them  in  seeking  the  relaxation  of  all  regolatíons 
which  tended  to  prevent  the  reunión  of  the  Protestants,  while  the 
Gallican  bishops  were  commanded  to  show  themselves  reasonable  and 
yielding  in  such  matters ;  and  when  Lanssac  reported  the  demands 
of  the  emperor,  comprehending  clerical  marriage  among  other  changes, 
Charles  IX.  assented  to  them  in  terms  of  warm  commendation.'  The 
Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  moreover,  was  instructed  to  urge  some  measures 
efficient  to  reform  the  licentious  Uves  of  Úxe  ecclesiastics  which  spread 
corruption  and  debauchery  among  the  people,  while  permission  for 
priestlj  marriage  was  recommended  as  one  of  the  means  essential  to 
recall  the  heretics  to  the  bosom  of  the  true  church.'  As  a  compro- 
miso, howeyer,  the  French  prelates  contented  themselves  with  sug- 
gesting  that  none  but  elderly  men  should  be  eligible  to  the  priesthood, 
and  that  the  testimony  of  the  people  in  favor  of  their  moral  character 
should  be  a  prerequisite  to  ordination,  in  hopes  that  by  such  means 
the  necessary  purification  of  the  clergy  at  least  could  be  effected, 
while  the  sharpest  measures  should  be  adopted  to  punish  their  licen- 
tiousness.^ 

All  this  was  useless,  and,  in  &ct,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  any 
one  could  expect  a  reform  of  this  nature  from  a  body  composed  of 
prelates  all  whom  were  obliged  by  Pius  IV.,  in  a  decree  of  Sep- 
tember  4th,  1560,  to  solemnly  swear  to  a  profession  of  fidth  contain- 
ing  a  specific  declaration  that  the  vows  of  chastity  assumed  on  enter- 
ing  into  holy  orders  or  monastic  life  were  to  be  strictly  observed  and 
enforced.^    The  question  thus  was  prejudged,  and  the  council  was 


^  Considerat.  Ctesar.  Majest.  8up. 
Matrim.  Saceid.  No8.  6,  7,  8,  10,  11, 
12,  18,  16,  16,  17  (Goldast.  II.  882-8 
— L^  Plat,  VI.  816). 

>  Le  Plat,  V.  164,  208,  211. 
»  Le  Plat,  V.  662-8. 


*  Gapi  dati  da'  Prancesi  cap.  1  •* 
(Baluz.  et  Maiui  lY.  874)  Comp.  Zac- 
earía pp.  188-4. 

^  Yotum  castitatis  sacrís  ordinibus 
conjunctum,  atque  vota  que  in  probatis 
religionibuB   emittuntur,  et  alia  quse- 
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more  likdj  to  listen  to  Bartholomew  a  Mftrtyribus,  the  Ardb.bÍ8liop 
of  Bracara,  who  laid  before  them  a  paper  containing  the  points  which, 
in  his  opinión,  required  reformation,  among  which  were  the  revival 
of  the  canons  respecting  ooncubinarj  bishops  and  priests,  the  prohi- 
bition  of  sons  succeeding  to  their  íather's  benefices,  and  the  excom- 
munication  of  confesaors  who  debauched  their  fidr  penitenta^ — ^though 
when  the  sturdj  archbiahop  in  a  stormy  debate  dedared  that  '411a8- 
trissimi  cardinales.egent  illostrissima  reformatione,"  he  doubtlees  was 
held  to  be  a  most  nncourtly  and  impracticable  reformen 

Despite  all  the  urgency  from  withoat,  it  was  not  until  the  8th  of 
Febniary,  1563,  after  the  cooncil  had  been  in  session  for  more  than 
a  year,  that  the  theologians  at  last  arranged  for  disputation  the  articles 
on  matrimon  j,  and  laid  them  before  the  council  for  discussion.  They 
were  divided  into  five  classes,  of  which  the  fourth  was  devoted  to  the 
bearing  of  the  snbject  on  the  clergy,  consisting  of  two  propositions 
artfiílly  drawn  up  to  justify  rejection,  while  preserving  the  appear- 
ance  of  presenting  the  subject  for  deliberation — That  matrimony 
was  preferable  to  celibacy,  and  that  God  bestowed  grace  on  the  mar- 
ried  rather  than  on  the  single. — That  the  priests  of  the  Western 
Church  could  lawfully  contract  marriage,  notwithstanding  the  canons; 
that  to  deny  this  was  to  condemn  matrimony,  and  that  all  were  at 
liberty  to  marry  who  did  not  feel  themselves  graced  with  the  gift  of 
chastity.* 

The  disputation  on  the  varions  qnestions  connected  with  matri- 
mony commenced  the  next  day,  and  was  continued  at  intervals  for 
six  months.  By  August  7th  all  the  canons  on  the  subject  were 
agreed  to,  except  the  one  on  clandestine  marriages,  which  gave  the 
fathers  much  more  trouble  than  the  more  important  decisión  respect- 
ing the  retention  of  celibacy."  This  latter,  indeed,  was  a  foregone 
conclusión.  In  the  minute  account,  transmitted  from  day  to  day  by 
Archbishop  Calini  to  Cardinal  Comaro,  in  which  all  the  details  of 
intemal  discussion  and  extemal  intrigue  attainable  by  a  quick-witted 
member  of  the  council  were  reported,  there  is  no  allusion  to  the  sub- 
ject.    No  debates  or  diversity  of  opinión  are  mentioned,  no  intima* 


cunque   rite    suscepta,    fldeliter    sunt 
observanda.— Le  PÚit,  IV.  649. 

1  Il)id.  IV.  766,  760,  761,  765.— The 
182  articles  "which,  according  to  Arch- 
bishop Bartholomew,  required  reform  in 
the  intemal  discipline  of  the  church 
form  as  damaging  a  commentary  upon 


its  condition  as  any  of  the  attacks  of 
the  Protestants. 

•  Art.  y.  —  Lettere  del  Arcivesc, 
Oalini  (Baluz.  et  Mansi  lY.  295).— Le 
Plat,  V.  674. 

*  Lettere  di  Calini  (Ihid.  826). 
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tion  that  the  matter  was  regarded  as  open  to  a  doubt,  and  even  the 
appealfi  made  by  the  emperor  and  other  potentates  are  passed  over 
in  silence,  for  the  very  sufficient  reason  that  the  papal  legates,  who 
oontroUed  all  the  business  of  the  council,  refused  to  allow  them  to 
be  read.^  In  their  reply  to  the  emperor*»  remonstrances,  indeed, 
they  declared  that  to  have  snch  a  subject  publicly  broached  in  the 
cooncil  would  créate  a  fearful  scandal  throughout  Christendom,  and 
Pina  IV.  approved  of  their  answer  as  the  best  that  could  be  given.' 
It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  in  the  correspondence  of  the  nuncio 
Yisconti  the  only  aUosion  to  the  matter  is  a  simple  reference,  under 
date  of  March  22,  1568^  to  the  demand  previously  made  by  the 
Duke  of  Bavaria.* 

In  fact,  when,  on  March  4th,  the  5th  and  6th  articles  were  reached, 
they  were  both  unanimously  pronounced  heretical  without  any  pro- 
longed  debate.  Doctor  Juan  de  Ludegna  pronounced  a  ^^  disputa- 
tion*'  on  the  subject,  the  tone  of  which  showed  that  the  result  was 
already  decided,  and  that  the  only  disposition  of  the  council  was  to 
yilify  those  who  desired  the  abrogation  of  celibacy/  A  discussion, 
however,  then  aróse  as  to  the  power  of  the  pope  to  dispense  the 
clergy,  both  regular  and  secular,  from  the  obligation  of  celibacy,  and 
on  tíÚB  point  there  was  considerable  diversity  of  opinión,  occupying 
numerous  successive  meetings  in  its  settlement.  The  majority  were 
in  fitvor  of  the  papal  power ;  and  its  ezercise  in  the  existing  con- 
dition  of  the  church  was  even  recommended  by  those  who  recognized 
the  evils  of  the  system,  but  shrank  from  the  responsibility  of  them- 
selves  introducing  the  innovation.  This  was  promptly  rebuked  by 
the  conservatives,  according  to  Fra  Paolo,  with  the  remark  that  a 
prudent  physician  would  not  attempt  to  cure  one  disease  by  bringing 
on  a  greater.^  The  legates,  indeed,  were  blamed  for  allowing  any 
discussion  on  so  dangerous  a  topic,  since,  if  príests  were  permitted  to 
marry,  their  affections  would  be  concentrated  on  family  and  country, 
in  place  of  the  church ;  their  subjection  to  the  Holy  See  would  be 


^  See  the  apologetic  letter  of  ibe 
nuncio  to  the  emperor,  Jan.  19th,  16(^2 
(Le  Plat,  op.  cit  Y.  820).  Ferdinand 
remonstrated  eamestly,  but  did  not 
ventuie  to  rebel  against  their  decisión 
(Ibid.  861-60). 

*  Ibid.  p.  888. 

*  Lettere  del  Nunzio  Yisoonti  (Ba- 
luz.  et  Mansi  III.  458). 

*  Disputat.  Joann.  de  Ludegna  (Har- 


duin.  X.  869).  The  learaed  doctor 
presenta  bis  argumcnt  in  the  form  of  a 
colloquy  between  himsclf  and  Calvin, 
and  its  spirit  m^  be  gathered  from  the 
first  speech  of  Calvin,  in  which  he  is 
made  to  declare  that  he  is  endeavoríne: 
to  find  art^uments  with  which  to  defend 
himself  and  bis  apostate  strumpets. 


•  Sarpi,  Lib.  vii. 
Helmstat,  1761). 


(Opere,  II.  280, 
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diminished,  the  whole  system  of  the  hierarchy  destFoyed,  aad  the 
pope  himself  would  eventually  become  a  simple  Bishop  of  Rome.^ 
If  such  consequencefi  as  theee  were  anticipated  by  the  able  men  who 
represented  the  papal  intereets,  we  may  readily  believe  that  Palla^ 
vicini  speaks  the  sense  of  the  managers  of  the  oooncil  when  he 
remarks,  conceming  the  princes  who  exerted  themselves  in  &yor  of 
sacerdotal  marriage,  that  they  seemed  to  consider  that  the  oooncQ 
had  been  convoked  for  the  pnrpose  not  of  condemning  but  of  oon- 
tenting  the  herética,  whom  they  proposed  to  convert  by  gratifying 
in  place  of  repressing  their  contumacioos  desires.'  If  this  be  so,  the 
Protestants  were  amply  justiñed  in  refíising  to  sabmit  their  cause  to  a 
body  so  different  in  its  objects  from  that  firee  and  onbiased  oecomenic 
coandl  to  which  they  had  so  often  appealed  from  their  persecutora. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  that  the  policy  of  the  church  waa  thus  im- 
mutable, there  seems  to  have  been  no  hesitation  in  holding  out  fidla- 
cious  hopes  to  the  ezpectant  populations.  When,  in  the  spring  of 
1563,  the  Bavariana,  wearied  with  endless  promises,  rose  in  revolt 
and  demanded  the  use  of  the  cup  and  priestly  marriage,  their  duke 
waa  obliged  to  make  a  promise  to  his  Diet  that  if  the  required  oon- 
cessions  were  not  granted  in  June,  by  either  the  council  or  the  pope, 
he  would  himself  give  the  deeired  permission.  The  threatened  defec- 
tion  of  this  Catholic  stronghold  caused  such  alarm  that  the  legates  at 
Trent  forthwith  despatched  Nicoolo  Ormanetto  to  the  duke,  to  per- 
suade him  to  withdraw  his  promised  reforms  under  a  pledge  that  the 
council  would  take  such  order  as  would  satisfy  the  demands  of  his 
people.' 

These  promises  were  soon  forgotten,  though  it  was  not  until  the 
llth  of  November  that  the  canons  on  matrimony  were  finally  adopted 
and  formally  published.  Of  these  there  are  two  relating  to  our  sub- 
ject.  The  first  one  pronounced  the  dread  anathema  on  all  who  should 
daré  to  assert  that  clerks  in  holy  orders,  monks,  or  nuns  could  con- 
tract  marriage,  or  that  such  a  marriage  was  valid,  since  God  would 
not  deny  the  gift  of  chastity  to  those  who  righüy  sought  it,  ñor  would 
He  expose  us  to  temptation  beyond  our  strength.  The  other  simi- 
laxly  anathematized  all  who  dared  to  assert  that  the  married  state  waa 
more  worthy  than  virginity,  or  that  it  was  not  better  to  Uve  in  celi- 
bacy  than  married/ 


>  Sarpi  (loe.  dt). 

•  Palla  vicini,  Lib.  xvii.  c  4. 

*  Sarpi,  Lib.  yiii.  p.  815. 


*  Concil.  Trident.  Se»,  xxiv.  De 
Sacrament.  Matrimon. 

Can.  IX.  Si  qui8  dizerít  elencos  in 
Bacris  ordinibui  oonstitutos,  vel  regu- 
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Thus  ihe  church,  in  endeavoring  to  meet  the  novel  exigencies 
caused  by  the  progresa  aad  enlightenment  of  mankind,  in  place  of 
making  the  ooncessions  demanded  by  almost  all  beyond  the  narrow 
palé  of  the  papal  ooort,  devoted  its  energies  to  the  miserable  task  of 
separating  itself  ba  widely  as  posaible  firom  those  who  had  left  it.^ 
Its  mlers  seemed  to  imagine  that  their  only  hope  of  safety  lay  in 
intrenching  themselyes  behind  the  exaggerations  of  those  particular 
points  of  policy  which  had  afforded  to  their  adversaríes  the  fairest 
chances  of  attack.  The  fidthíul  throughout  Grermany  might  suffer 
from  the  absence  of  the  ministers  of  Christ,  or  might  endure  yet 
more  from  the  unrestrained  passions  of  the  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing 
let  loóse  among  their  wives  and  daughters,  but  the  church  militant 
in  this  conjunctnre  dreaded  even  more  to  lose  the  aid  of  that  monafitio 
army  which,  in  theory  at  least,  had  no  earthly  object  but  the  service 
of  St.  Peter;  it  selfishly  feared  that  the  parish  priest  who  might 
legitimately  see  his  fireside  surrounded  by  a  happy  group  of  wife 
and  children  would  lose  the  devotion  which  a  man  without  ties  should 
entertain  for  the  prosperity  and  glory  of  the  ecdesiastical  establish- 
ment;  and  perhaps,  more  than  all,  it  saw  with  terror  avaricious 
princes  eager  for  the  secnlarization  of  that  immense  property  to 
which  it  owed  so  large  a  portion  of  the  splendor  which  dazzled  man- 
kind, of  the  influence  which  rendered  it  powerfiíl,  and  of  the  luxuiy 
which  made  its  high  places  attractiye  to  the  ambitious  and  able  men 
who  controlled  its  destiny.  To  put  an  end,  therefore,  at  once  and 
forever,  to  the  mutterings  of  dissatisíaction  among  those  who  com- 
pared the  calm  and  virtuous  Ufe  of  the  Protestant  pastors  with  the 
reckless  self-indulgence  of  the  ministers  of  the  oíd  religión,  it  was 


lares  castitatem  solemnitor  profeeBos, 
pofise  matTÍmoníum  contrahere,  oon- 
tractumque  yalidum  cBse,  non  obstante 
l^e  eoclesiastica  vel  voto ;  et  oppoeitum 
ninil  aliud  esse  quam  dámnare  matrí- 
monium;  poeseque  omnes  contrahere 
matrímonium,  ^ui  non  sentiunt  se 
castitatis,  etiamsi  eam  yoyerínt.  habere 
donum;  anathema  sit;  quum  Deus  id 
recte  petentibus  non  deneget,  nec 
patíatur  nos  supra  id  quod  possumus 
ten  tari. 

Can.  z.  Si  quis  dizerít  statum  oon- 
Jugalem  anteponendum  esse  statui 
yirginitatis  yel  coelibatus,  et  non  esse 
meliuB  ac  beatius  manere  in  yir^initate 
aut  ccelibatu,  quam  Jungi  mainmonio, 
anathema  sit. 


1  The  feelings  which  the  Coundl  ex- 
cited  among  the  Protestants  are  ex- 
pressed  with  more  yitror  than  elegance 
Dy  Alexander  Nowéll,  at  that  time 
Dean  of  St.  Paul's— "No  Sir,  your 
Prelats  sat  not  there  about  oonning  of 
Articles  of  Beligion,  or  to  Dispute  with 
Hereticks  to  yanquish  them.  A  few 
louzy  Friars,  whom  no  Man  would  fbar 
but  m  his  Fottage  or  Egg-pyt  did  serye 
that  Tum  well  enou¿h.  And  your 
great  Prelates  deyised  the  while  by 
that  long  Gonsultation,  how  by  Swora 
and  Fire  they  misht  most  cruelly  murder 
all  true  Christians,  whom  they  cali 
Hereticks ;  and  now  do  labour  to  put 
in  Execution  such  their  bloody  De- 
yiees."— Strype's  Annals,  I.  877. 
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resolved  to  place  the  canon  of  celibacy  in  a  position  where  none  of 
the  orthodox  should  daré  to  attack  it,  and  to  accomplish  this  the 
simple  rule  of  discipline  waa  elevated  to  the  dignitj  of  a  point  of 
belief.  As  the  church  had  alreadj  been  forced,  in  defending  the 
rule  from  the  assaults  of  the  reformers,  to  attribute  to  it  apostolic 
origín,  we  may  not  perhaps  be  surprised  that  it  was  made  a  point 
of  doctrine,  but  we  cannot  easilj  appreciate  the  reasons  that  would 
justify  the  anathema  launched  against  all  who  regarded  the  marriage 
of  those  in  holj  orders  as  binding.  The  dissolution  of  such  mar- 
riages,  as  we  have  seen,  was  not  suggested  until  the  middle  of  the 
twelilh  century,  and  the  decisión  of  the  council  thus  condemned  as 
heretics  the  whole  body  of  the  church  during  three-quarters  of  its 
previous  existence. 

Although  the  doctrinal  canon  threw  the  responsibility  of  priestlj 
unchastity  upon  God,  yet  as  the  council  had  so  peremptorily  refused 
to  adopt  the  remedy  urged  by  the  princes  of  the  empire,  it  did  not 
hesitate  to  employ  human  means  to  remove,  if  possible,  the  scandals 
which  God  had  permitted  to  afflict  the  church.  The  decree  of  refor- 
mation,  publishcd  in  Dec^nber,  1568,  contained  provisions  intended 
to  curb  the  vice  which  the  Tridentine  fathers,  with  all  their  reliance 
on  Divine  power,  well  knew  to  be  ineradicable.  These  provisions, 
however,  were  little  more  than  a  repetition  of  what  we  have  seen 
enacted  in  every  century  since  Siricius.  Any  ecclesiastic  guilty  of 
keeping  a  concubino,  or  woman  liable  to  suspicion,  was  admonished ; 
disregarding  this  fírst  waming,  he  was  deprived  of  one-third  of  his 
revenue ;  if  still  contumacious,  suspensión  &om  functions  and  bené- 
fico followed ;  and  a  persistence  in  guilt  was  then  visited  with  irrevoc- 
able deprivation.  No  appeal  from  a  sentence  could  gaih  exemption; 
these  cases  were  removed  from  the  jurisdiction  of  inferior  officials  and 
confided  to  the  bishops,  who  were  enjoined  to  be  prompt  and  severo 
in  their  decisions;  while  guilty  bishops  were  liable  to  suspensión  by 
their  provincial  synods,  and,  if  irreclaimable,  were  sent  to  Rome  for 
punishment.  The  illegitimate  children  of  príests  were  pronounced 
incapable  of  preferment.  Those  already  in  orders,  if  employed  in 
their  fathers*  parishes,  were  required,  under  pain  of  deprivation,  to 
exchange  their  positions  within  three  months  for  preferment  else- 
where,  and  any  provisión  made  by  a  clerical  parent  for  the  benefit  of 
his  children  was  pronounced  to  be  a  fraud.^ 


^  Concil.  Trídent.  Sess.  xxv.  Decret  de  Beformat  cap.  14, 15. 
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Süch  were  the  regalatíons  which  this  great  geaieral  oooncil  of  the 
Catholic  chnrch  consídered  sufScient  to  relieve  the  establishineiit  of 
the  curse  which  had  himg  aronnd  it  for  a  thousand  jears.  There  is 
nothing  in  them  that  had  not  been  tried  a  hnndred  times  before,  with 
what  success  the  for^oing  pages  may  attest.  In  some  respects, 
indeed,  thej  were  not  as  prompt  and  efficacious  as  the  decrees  which 
Charles  Y.  and  his  bishops  had  promulgated  a  few  years  previous, 
and  which  had  preved  so  lamentably  inefficient.  There  were  not 
wanting  enlight^ied  members  of  the  council  who  bitterly  felt  the 
inefficiency  of  what  they  were  doing,  but  the  nndignified  haste  of  the 
closing  sessions,  and  the  all-poweriul  opposition  of  Rome,  rendered 
them  unable  to  accomplish  more.  As  the  Bishop  of  Astorga  said  in 
a  letter  to  Granvelle — "  They  are  not  as  we  would  have  wished,  to 
correct  the  abuses  and  scandals  of  the  church,  which  cause  so  many 
to  &11  into  error,  but  we  have  to  do  what  we  are  permitted  to  do,  not 
what  we  would  wish  to  do."  ^  Heretics,  indeed,  who  asserted  that  there 
was  in  reality  no  intention  of  suppressing  concubinage,  could  point 
in  justification  to  the  curious  fact  that,  while  previous  councils  had 
provided  heavy  penalties  against  the  concubines  of  priests,  that  of 
Trent  passed  them  over  as  though  they  were  guiltless. 


Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  anathema  so  decid^dly  enunciated  by 
the  council  did  not  deter  Albert  of  Bavaria  and  the  Emperor  Ferdi- 
nand  from  continuing  their  efforts  to  procure  for  their  subjects  the 
benefít  of  a  relaxation  of  the  canon.  The  decisión  of  a  majority  of 
the  doctors  of  the  council  favoring  the  papal  power  of  dispensation 
suggested  the  mode  of  obtaining  it.  Although  the  form  of  the  canons 
had  been  adopted  on  the  7th  of  August,  and  the  previous  proceedings 
leñ  no  doubt  as  to  their  authoritative  promulgation  in  full  session^ 
yet,  on  the  26th  of  August,  the  nuncio  Yisconti  writes  that  he  had 
heard  from  his  colleague  Delfino,  then  in  Yienna,  that  the  three 
ecclesiastical  electors  (Mainz,  Tréves,  and  Cologne),  the  Archbishop 
of  Salzburg  and  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  had  held  a  conference,  in  which 
it  was  resolved  to  unite  with  the  emperor  in  an  appeal  for  Bulls  per- 
mitting  the  marriage  of  the  clergy  and  the  use  of  the  cup  by  the 
laity.'    Early  in  September  the  emperor  wrote  to  his  ambassadors, 


^  Ka  noi  facciamo  quello  che  ci  si 
permette  di  fare,  non  quello  che  vor- 
remmo. — Bxaminatore,  Firenze,  1868, 
p.  16. 


*  Lett.  No.  LXix.  (Ed.  Amsterd. 
II.  299).  This  and  the  concluding 
letters  are  not  íd  Hansi'a  edition. 
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stating  thAt  he  had  called  together  at  Yi^ma  the  deputiee  of  the 
electora  and  princes  of  the  empíre,  where,  after  matare  ddiberation, 
it  had  been  determined  to  ask  the  cap  and  clerical  marriage  of  the 
pope  and  not  of  the  oooncQ;  that  a  protocol  had  already  been  drawn 
up,  vhich  accompanied  the  despatch,  bat  as  it  was  a  matter  not  jet 
íully  settled,  he  desired  it  to  be  commanicated  to  no  one  bat  the 
Coont  de  Lona,  the  ambaasador  of  Philip  n.^ 

It  wa8  not,  however,  ontil  Febraarj,  1564,  after  the  conclaaion  of 
the  council,  which  bronght  its  weary  labora  to  an  end  on  the  4th  of 
December,  1568,  that  Ferdinand  and  Albert  preaented  their  requeats 
to  Pius  rV.  The  two  papera  were  eaaentiallj  the  aame.  In  the 
ñame  of  the  princea  of  the  empire,  after  demanding  the  commanion 
in  both  elementa  for  the  laity,  they  proceeded  to  argae  eameatlj  for 
the  other  conceaaion.  Perhapa  the  dedded  oppoaition  of  the  coancil 
to  the  principie  of  aacerdotal  marriage  had  prodaced  an  inflaence 
apon  them;  perhapa  thej  had  foond  themaelvea  obliged  to  yield  aome 
of  their  own  viewa  in  order  to  aecare  the  cooperation  of  the  Teatonic 
hierarchy ;  be  thia  aa  it  maj,  their  demanda  were  greatly  abated.  In 
place  of  aaking,  as  before,  the  privilege  for  the  clergy  at  large,  th^ 
now  reduced  their  entreatiea  to  the  aimple  reqaeat  of  aUowing  aach 
Gatholic  prieata  aa  had  entered  into  matrimonj,  to  retain  their  wivea 
and  perform  their  fimctiona,  which  thej  aaaored  the  pope  wa^  abao- 
latelj  eaaential  to  the  preaervation  of  the  fragmenta  of  the  charch 
atill  doing  battle  with  the  prevailing  hereaiee  throaghoat  Gkrmanj.' 


1  Pallayicini,  Lib.  xzii.  c.  10. 

«  Goldast  II.  880.— Le  Plat,  VI. 
810,  312. 

It  is  observable  ñx)in  this  that  many 
priests  left  the  church  and  marríed 
without  formally  embracing  the  Lu- 
theran  fiEiith,  and  a  return  of  these  was 
anticipated  from  a  relazation  of  the 
canons.  Othen,  as  may  be  gathered 
from  yarious  references  aboye,  marríed 
and  still  performed  their  regular  duties. 
Of  these,  some  no  doubt  acted  in  yirtue 
of  dispensations  granted  by  the  nuncios 
of  Paul  III.,  after  the  promulgation  of 
the  Interím,  but  many  did  so  in  utter 
contempt  of  discipline.  An  illustratiye 
ezample  of  the  latter  class  may  be 
founa  in  the  well-known  Stanislas 
Orzechowski,  whose  maniate,  notwith- 
standin^  bis  prominent  position,  shows 
the  laxity  oí  opinión  wnich  preyailed 
on  the  subject  As  priest  and  canon 
of  Przemysl  in  Poland,  his  marriage 


naturally  eaye  great  oíTence  to  his  ool- 
leales,  which  was  not  díminished  by 
a  aissertation  which  he  wrote  in  fayor 
of  príestly  marriage.  This,  he  subse- 
ouently  claimed,  had  been  prepared  for 
tne  puipose  of  laying  before  tiie  coim- 
cil  of  Trent,  and  its  publication  had 
arísen  from  the  indiscretion  of  a  friend 
to  whom  he  had  entrusted  it.  Some- 
what  contaminated  with  the  new  ideas 
by  his  education  at  Wittenbeig,  he 
sturdily  reñised  togiye  up  either  his  wife 
or  his  pCNBition.  His  consequent  excom- 
munication  he  disregarded,  though  ao- 
cording  to  his  own  account  he  gaye  up 
on  marrying  his  benefices  and  the 
ministry  (Lettera  a  Guillo  III.  trad.  di 
B.  Leoni,  Milano,  anno.  YI.),  and  not- 
withstanding  this  he  had  ayeiy  narrow 
escape  from  the  death-penalty,  and  his 
oonoemnation  excited  a  commotion 
throughout  Poland  that  was  yery  favor- 
able to  the  spread  of  the  reformed 
opinions  (Orichoyii  Annales,  pp.  71-84, 
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They  likewise  asked  that  in  such  places  as  could  not  obtain  a  soffi- 
cieodcj  of  pastors,  the  bishops  should  be  empowered  to  ordain  married 
laymen  of  approved  piety,  leaming,  and  fitness. 

These  appeals  were  sacoessfal  as  far  as  communion  in  both  elements 
was  ooncemed,  for,  on  April  16th,  Pius  granted  that  concession  onder 
certain  conditions.  The  subject  of  priestly  marriage,  however,  he 
still  postponed,  and  on  Jone  17th  we  find  Ferdinand  vriting  to 
Cardinal  Morone,  to  express  bis  thanks  for  what  he  had  obtained, 
and  to  urge  the  other  subject  on  the  consideration  of  the  papal 
oourt.  He  had  instructed  bis  ambassador,  he  said,  to  press  it 
eamestly,  and  he  besought  the  Cardinal  to  aid  in  so  pions  and 
advantageous  a  work.' 

Ñor  was  this  the  only  means  which  Ferdinand,  then  verging 


lOSj  Sd.  1864).  At  length  the  feeline 
agaÍD£t  the  pretezíBions  of  the  chuich 
became  so  Btrong  that  the  Diet  of  1552 
remoYed  all  the    civil   and   temporal 

genalties  of  excommunication,  so  that 
e  tríumphed  for  the  time.  When  in 
1556,  the  le^i^te  Lippomani  held  a 
BYnod  at  LovictZi  he  called  to  account 
those  who  had  oonnived  at  so  great  an 
irregularity.  They  denied  granting 
the  dispensationf  saying  that  the^  had 
only  suspended  the  censures  until  the 
pleasure  of  the  pope  should  be  known ; 
DUt  at  the  same  time  many  prelates 
used  all  their  influence  with  Lippomani 
to  obtain  one.  Lippomani  declared 
that  he  had  no  power  to  grant  it,  ñor 
would  he  do  so  if  he  could,  seeine  that 
Orzechowski  defended  himselfon  hereti- 
cal grounds  (Concil.  Lovitiens.  — 
Labbei  et  Coleti  Supp.  T.  V.  p.  702). 
In  1561  Orzechowski,  in  his  address  to 
the  synod  of  Warsaw,  admitted  that  he 
had  sinned,  but  claimed  that  he  had 
been  punished  sufficiently — *'Si  quis 
igitur  a  me  quserat;  Num.  uxorem 
sacerdoe  duxerim?  Duxisse  me  fatebor. 
Peocastiigitur  ?  Feccavi.  Poenas  ei^o 
peccati  debes?  Debui  et  persolví" 
(Doctrina  de  Saoerd.  Coslibatu,  Varsa- 
yisB,  1801).  He  therefore  complained 
of  the  persecutions  to  which  ne  was 
exposed,  on  account  of  his  wife,  and  he 
petitioned  both  the  pope  and  theoouncil 
of  Trent  for  a  dispensation.  While  the 
Trídentine  fothers  reñised  it,  some  au- 
thors  assert  that  it  was  granted  by 
Pius  lY.  to  him  as  an  exceptional  case 
"  tibí  soli  Orichovio,"  but  careftil  inves- 
tígation  has  failed  to  discover  the  Bull, 


and,  according  to  Zaccaria  the  pope 
merely  sent  secret  orders  to  his  légate 
Commendone  not  to  allow  Orzechowski 
to  be  molested,  but  at  the  same  time  to 
give  no  publicity  to  an  act  of  tolerance 
ín  oontravention  of  the  canons  of  the 
council  of  Trent  (Grégoire,  Hist  du 
Maríage  des  Prétres  en  France,  pp. 
51-65). 

In  his  answer  to  Frícius,  Orzechowski 
assumes  that  he  was  absolved  fh>m  bis 
excommunication  hy  the  Légate-» 
"  Prseterea  a  sententia  excommunica- 
tionis,  qua  eram  a  Joanne  £pisoopo 
Premisliensi,  ob  hanc  eandem  uxorem, 
ex  ecclesia  pulsos,  a  Legato  Komani 
Petri  absolutus  cum  sim,  nihil  feci 
contra  illum  "  (ajo.  Doctrin.  de  Sacerd. 
Gcelibat.  p.  24).  He  also  alleges  the 
extraordinary  excuse  that  he  abandoned 
the  príesthood  before  his  maniate. 

The  history  of  Orzechowski,  with 
probably  a  less  fortúnate  result,  is  no 
doubt  that  of  innumerable  others, 
whose  obscurity  has  prevented  their 
sufferíngs  from  beine  known  beyond 
their  own  narrow  cirde. 

Strype  TAnnak,  I.  485-6)  asserti 
that  after  tne  aooession  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth  the  Catholic  emíssaries  in  Eng- 
land  had  a  general  dispensation  to 
marry,  in  order  to  assist  tneir  conceal- 
ment  and  to  íürther  the  design  of  creat- 
ing  schism  in  the  Anglican  church. 
He  gives  as  his  authority  one  Malachi 
Malone,  a  converted  Irísh  fnar. 

^  Le  Plat,  Monument.  ConciL  Tri- 
dent.  yi.  881. 
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rapidlj  to  tlie  grave,  adopted  to  attain  the  object  of  his  nnwearied 
pursuit.  Oeorge  Wicelius  had  thrown  aside  the  monastic  gown  in 
1581,  to  embrace  the  error»  of  Lutheranism,  bat  had  retamed  to  the 
oíd  religión.  His  leaming  and  piety  eamed  for  him  a  deserved  rep- 
ntation,  and  elevated  him  to  the  position  of  imperial  oouncillor,  where 
his  talents  were  devoted  to  the  endless  task  of  bringing  about  a 
reconciliation  between  the  churches.  George  Caasand^,  equally 
eminent,  had  never  incnrred  the  impntation  of  apoBtasy,  but  had 
labored  with  tireless  indnstry  to  convert  his  erring  brethren  from 
heresj  to  the  trae  faith.  Men  like  these  might  perhaps  be  heard 
"when  the  voice  of  princes  and  prelates,  actoated  bj  motives  of  per- 
sonal advantage,  met  a  deaf  ear;  and  Ferdinand  applied  to  them  for 
disqoisitions  on  the  subject/  Before  their  labora  were  concluded 
the  monarch  vas  dead  (July  25,  1564),  bat  his  son  Mazimilian  U. 
inherited  his  íather's  ideas,  and  gladly  made  ose  of  the  opinions 
which  the  leamed  Catholic  doctors  had  no  hesitation  in  expressing. 

Both  took  strong  groond  against  celibacy.  Cassander,  while 
defending  the  church  for  originallj  introducing  the  rale,  deplored 
the  terrible  and  abominable  scandals  which  its  nntimelj  enforcement 
caused  throughout  the  charch,  and  he  urged  that  the  reasons  which 
had  led  to  its  introduction  not  onlj  existed  no  longer,  but  had  even 
become  argaments  for  its  abrogation,  since  now  the  choice  laj  only 
between  married  priests  and  concubinarians.  He  declared  it  to  be 
the  soarce  of  numeróos  evils,  chief  among  which  was  promiscuóos 
and  unbridled  licentiousness,  and  he  added  that  the  abeadj  scanty 
ranks  of  the  priesthood  were  deprived  of  the  accessions  which  were 
so  necessary,  since  men  of  a  religious  tum  of  mind  were  prevented 
from  taking  ordera  bj  the  oniversal  wickedness  which  prevailed 
under  the  excose  of  celibacy,  while  pióos  parents  kept  their  sons 
from  entering  the  chorch  for  fear  of  debaoching  their  moráis.  On 
the  other  hand,  those  who  sooght  a  life  of  ease  and  license  were 
attracted  to  the  holy  calling  which  they  disgraced.  He  was  even 
willing  to  permit  marriage  in  orders,  argoing  that  it  was  only  a 


1  This  wad  not  his  first  attempt  of 
thís  kind.  In  1640  he  had  called  upon 
John  OoohIsBUB  to  examine  the  Confes- 
BÍon  of  Augsburg  and  report  üm  to  what 
points  were  reconcilable  with  Cathol- 
icism  and  what  were  not.  Cochlfeus 
responded  in  an  elabórate  dissertationi 
wheroin  he  took  strong  ground  against 
abandoning  celibacy,  but  admitted  that 


he  was  utterly  unable  to  suggest  any 
remedy  for  the  evils  resulting  from  it, 
— especially  the  "scandaloeus  presby- 
teronim  in  seculo  concubinatus,  pne- 
sertim  apud  plebanos  in  pagis,  qui  com- 
muniter  cum  ancillis  rem  domesticam 
gubemare  neoessitate  quadam  oogun- 
tur."— Le  Plat,  II.  667. 
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qnestion  of  canon  law,  in  which  iaith  and  doctrine  were  nofc  involved. 
As  regards  the  monastic  orders,  while  fuUj  appreciating  the  prin- 
cipies upon  which  the  sjfitem  was  founded,  he  warmly  deplored  the 
corruption  engendered  by  wealth  and  luxury.  Though  the  convenís 
contained  many  pious  and  holy  men,  still  for  the  most  part  religión 
was  forgotten  in  the  observance  of  ceremonies  that  had  lost  their 
significance,  and  nothing  could  be  more  licentious  and  profane  than 
the  Ufe  led  in  many  of  the  monasteries.^  Wicelius  was  equally  severo 
in  his  denunciations  of  the  clerical  licentiousness  attribntable  to  the 
rule  of  celibacy,  and  conclnded  his  tract  by  attacking  the  snpineness, 
blindness,  and  perversity  of  the  prelatcs  who  suffered  such  foulness 
to  exist  everywhere  among  the  priesthood,  in  contempt  of  Christ, 
and  to  the  burdening  of  their  consciences.' 

It  was  already  evident  that  both  the  great  objects  for  which  the 
council  of  Trent  had  ostensibly  been  assembled  were  failures ;  that 
it  would  effect  as  little  for  the  purification  of  the  church  aa  for  the 
reconciliation  of  the  heretics.  Perhaps  Maximilian  felt  that  under 
these  circumstances  no  one  could  deny  the  necessity  of  such  changos 
as  would  at  least  afford  a  chance  of  the  reformation  that  could  no 
longer  be  expected  of  the  Tridentine  canons ;  perhaps  he  felt  strength- 
ened  by  the  support  of  his  ecclesiastical  counsellors  and  controver- 
sialists ;  perhaps,  with  the  zealous  hopefulness  of  youth,  he  felt  a 
confidence  of  which  age  and  many  disappointments  had  deprived 
his  father ;  or  perhaps  he  was  encouraged  by  the  concession  to  his 
subjects  and  to  those  of  Albert  of  Bavaria,  of  the  communion  in 
both  elements,  not  knowing  that  in  two  short  years  it  would  be 
withdrawn.  Certain  it  is  tiíat  in  a  negotiation  with  the  Bishop  of 
Yintimiglia,  papal  nuncio  at  his  court,  he  lost  no  time  in  renewing, 
with  increased  energy,  the  effort  to  obtain  the  recognition  of  married 
priests.  After  the  departure  of  the  nuncio,  he  addressed,  in  No- 
vember,  1564,  a  most  pressing  demand  to  Pius  IV.,  in  which  he 
declared  that  the  matter  brooked  no  fiírther  postponement ;  that 
throughout  Germany,  and  especially  in  his  dominions,  there  wafi  the 
greatest  need  of  proper  ministers  and  pastors ;  that  there  waa  no 
other  meaflure  which  would  retain  tbem  in  the  Catholic  church,  firom 
which,  day  by  day,  they  were  withdrawing,  principally  from  this 


*  G,  Cassandrí  Cónsul t.  zzin.,  xxv. 
(Le  Plat,  VI.  761-2,  788-4). 

•  Wicelii   Via   Begia,  De   Oonjug. 
Sacerd. 


Both  the«e  tracts  were  printed  with 
other  controversial  matter,  hy  Her- 
mann  Conríng,  4to.  Helmstadt,  1569. 
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canse.  He  assured  the  Holj  Father  that  the  danger  waa  constantly 
increasing,  and  that  he  feared  a  further  delaj  would  render  even  this 
remedj  powerless  to  prevent  the  total  destrnction  of  the  oíd  religión. 
K  onlj  this  were  granted  to  the  clergy,  even  as  the  cap  had  been 
communicated  to  the  laity,  he  hoped  for  an  immedíate  improvement. 
The  bishops  could  then  exercise  their  anthority  over  those  who  at 
present  were  bejond  their  control,  as  unrecognized  by  the  chnrch; 
and  80  thoronghly  was  this  lawless  condition  of  affiaórs  nnderstood 
that  a  refuge  was  sought  in  his  provinces  bj  those  disrepntable 
pastors  who  were  banished  from  the  Lutheran  states  on  acconnt  of 
their  disorderly  lives.^  His  brother,  the  Archdnke  Charles,  was 
equally  nrgent,  in  a  letter  which  he  addressed,  a  few  dajs  latar,  to 
the  Pope,  repeating  the  same  argoments,  and  assuring  him  that  the 
onlj  hope  for  the  true  religión  in  his  dominions  was  to  find  some 
means  of  admitting  the  services  of  a  married  clergy.' 

Ferdinand  and  Mazimilian  were  actuated  in  these  persevering 
efforts  not  merely  bj  the  desire  of  gratifying  the  wishes  of  their 
people,  or  of  remedying  the  depravity  of  the  ecdesiastical  body.  It 
had  been  a  favorite  project  with  the  iather,  warmly  adopted  by  the 
son,  to  heal  the  differences  between  the  two  religions,  and  to  restore 
to  the  church  its  ancient  and  prosperons  nnity.  In  their  opinión, 
and  in  that  of  many  eminent  men,  the  main  obstacle  to  this  was  the 
question  of  celibacy.  It  was  evidently  hopelees  to  expect  this  sacri- 
fico of  the  Lutheran  pastors,  while  numeróos  members  of  the  Cath- 
olio  church  regarded  the  chango  as  essential  to  the  purification  of 
their  own  establishment.  The  only  mode  of  effecting  so  desirable  a 
reconciliation  was  therefore  to  persuade  the  pope  to  exercise  the 
power  of  dispensation  which  the  oouncil  of  Trent  had  admitted  to 
be  inherent  in  his  high  oflSce.  The  spirit  of  the  papal  oourt,  how- 
ever,  was  that  which  Pallavicini  attributes  to  the  council — ^that  the 
heretics  were  to  be  cut  off,  and  not  to  be  cajoled  into  retuming. 
Pius  lY.  himself  was  not  personally  averse  to  the  plan  so  persist- 
entíiy  urged  upon  him,  but  those  around  him  saw  greater  dangers  in 
concession  than  in  refusal.  De  Thou,  indeed,  says  that  he  was 
inclined  to  grant  the  pririlege  for  the  territoríes  of  Maximilian,  but 
that  Philip  n.,  at  the  instigation  of  Cardinal  Pacheco,  fearíng  an 
example  so  dangerous  to  his  turbulent  and  excitable  subjects  in  the 


i  Goldast  II.  881.  >  Le  Plat,  YI.  885. 
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NetherlandS)  opposed  it  strenuously,  and  sent  Don  Pedro  d' Avila  to 
Borne,  who  persuaded  the  pope  to  elude  the  demand,  by  keeping 
matters  in  suspense,  and  by  holding  out  prospecte  of  accommodation 
destined  never  to  be  accomplished.^ 

This  is  probably  not  stricdy  correct  Maximilianos  demand  had 
perhaps  been  rendered  more  pressing  than  respectíul  by  the  necessity 
of  conciliating  his  people  in  view  of  the  war  with  John  of  Transyl- 
vania  and  the  Torks.  Its  tone  was  not  relished  at  Bome,  ñor  oould 
the  papacy  be  ezpected  to  listen  with  as  mnch  patience  to  remon* 
strances  from  a  prince  who  had  just  grasped  the  reins  of  power  as  it 
had  to  those  of  the  matare  and  experienced  Ferdinand,  especially 
as  Maximilian  had  been  shrewdly  suspected  of  secretly  leaning  to 
the  tenets  of  the  Beformers.'  The  responso  to  Maximilian  was  there- 
fore  of  the  sharpest.  Pins  replied,  argning  against  clerical  marríage 
and  positively  dedaríng  that  it  woald  not  be  tolerated,*  and  to  pre- 
vent  ñirther  tronble  Cardinal  Gommendone  was  sent  to  wam  him 
that  any  interferenoe  with  the  interests  of  religión  wonld  be  visited 
with  the  severest  penalties ;  in  fact,  he  was  threatened  with  depriva* 
tion  of  llie  imperial  title,  and  a  conyooation  of  the  Catholic  princes 
for  the  pnrpose  of  electing  a  sucoessor.^ 

The  Catholic  drnrch  thas  definitely  acoepted  the  ancient  canons, 
ereeted  ihem  into  an  article  of  faith,  and  resolved  to  meet  whatever 
conseqnenoeB  might  flow  firom  their  maintenance.  In  the  existing 
conditíon  of  clerical  moráis,  we  are  almost  justified  in  saying  that  it 
assmned  the  position  attribnted  by  St.  Bemard  to  the  Manichieans 
of  the  twelfth  century — ^that  they  took  vows  of  continence  in  order 
to  cover  their  incontinence,  and  that  marriage  was  the  only  sexual 
relation  which  they  regarded  as  a  sin.^  We  shaU  see  hereafter  what 
were  the  resulta  of  this  abnormal  poeition. 


1  Be  Thou,  Lib.  xxxrii. 

>  In  1660  Ferdinand  addiesBed  to 
Fius  lY.  an  eamest  request  tkat  a 
special  dispensation  might  be  granted 
to  Maximilian,  then  king  of  Bohemia, 
authorizing  him  to  receive  the  com- 
munion  in  both  elementa.  In  this  he 
stated  that  his  iob's  acruplet  of  con- 
Science  on  the  subject  were  so  strong 
that  he  had  abstained  for  three  years 
from  taking  the  sacrament.  In  the 
•ecret  instructions  to  the  Imperial  am- 
banador   accompanying   thia  request» 


the  latter  is  fbniished  with  elabonite' 
reasons  to  prove  that  the  suspieíoas 
entertained  at  Bome  of  Maximilianos 
orthodoxy  were  uníbuiided. — Le  Fíat, 
Monument  ConciL  TrídenL  lY.  619^ 
28. 

•  Le  Plat,  YI.  8S8. 

*  Stmvii  Corp.  Hist.  Germam  II. 
1097. 

^  Bemardi  Sermo.  86,  in  Cántica, 
cap.  i. 
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XXIX. 
THE  POST-TRIDENTINE  CHURCH. 


TflE  great  council,  on  which  so  long  had  hung  the  hopes  of  the 
Christian  world,  had  at  last  been  held.  The  reformation  of  the 
church,  postponed  by  the  skilful  policy  of  the  popes,  had  been 
reached  in  the  closing  sessions,  and  had  been  humedly  provided  for. 
As  we  have  seen,  the  regulations  which  concemed  the  moráis  of  the 
clergy  were  sufficient  for  their  purpose,  if  only  they  oould  be  en- 
forced,  yet  as  they  were  but  the  hundredth  repetition  of  an  endeavor 
to  conquer  human  natore,  which  had  always  previously  fidled,  ev^OL 
those  who  enacted  them  oould  have  felt  litüe  &ith  in  their  efficacy. 
August  Baumgartner,  the  Bavarian  ambassador,  in  his  address  to 
the  council,  June  27th,  1562,  had  alluded  to  the  prevailing  belirf 
that  any  comprehensivo  effort  to  enforce  the  chastity  required  by  the 
canons  would  result  in  dríving  the  mass  of  the  Catholic  clergy  over 
to  Protestantism.^  Sinoe  continence  was  held  by  them  to  be  im- 
possible,  it  was  thought  that  they  would  prefer  to  marry  their  con- 
cubinos as  Lutherans  rather  than  give  them  up  as  Gatholics.  Pos- 
sibly  the  fear  of  such  untoward  result  may  explain  the  slender  effect 
which  can  be  discemed  firom  a  scheme  of  reform  so  laboríously 
reached  and  so  pompously  heralded  as  the  panacea  fot  the  woes 
which  were  destroying  the  church. 

Although  Gatherine  de  Mediéis  and  her  sons  refused  to  allow  the 
council  to  be  formaUy  published  in  France,  yet  she  permitted  its 
decrees  to  be  freely  circulated,  and  her  bishops  Were  at  liberty  to 
adopt  them  as  the  codo  of  discipline  in  their  dioceses.'    The  diffi- 


^  Le  Plat,  Monument.  Concil.  Tri- 
dent  V.  840. 

'  The  ooundl  of  Trent  has  never 
been  received  in  France.    For  a  re- 


sume of  the  efforts  made  to  obtain  its 
adoption  and  their  uniforzn  lack  of 
suocessi  see  Chavart,  Le  Célibat  des 
Prétres,  pp.  607-12. 
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Cülties  raised  bj  the  Emperor  Maximilian  on  the  acore  of  príestly 
celibacy  were  met  with  a  vigor  on  the  part  of  Pius  lY .  which  savored 
óf  the  thirteenth  rather  than  the  sixteenth  century.  Philip  II.,  after 
Bome  hesitation,  ordered  the  receptíon  of  the  coimcil  in  all  his  do- 
minions,  which  extended  from  Naples  to  the  North  Sea;^  and  Poland, 
despite  some  opposition  from  an  ambitious  prelate,  sabmitted  to  it 
before  the  year  1664  was  ended,* 

As  an  authorítative  exposition  of  the  law  of  the  church  of  Christ, 
conceived  and  elaborated  under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
commanded  for  implicit  observance  by  the  Vicegerent  of  God ;  as 
the  expression  of  the  needs  and  wants  of  the  Gatholic  fiíith,  wrought 
by  the  concentrated  energy  and  wisdom  of  the  leading  doctors  of 
Christendom,  and  transmitted  for  practical  application  through  the 
wondrous  machinery  of  the  Gatholic  hierarchy,  it  shonld  have  had 
an  immediate  influence  on  the  evils  which  it  was  intended  to  eradi* 
cate.  Those  evils  had  confessedly  done  mnch  to  créate  and  foster 
the  schism  nnder  which  the  church  was  reeling;  their  magnitude 
was  admitted  by  all,  and  no  one  ventured  to  defend  or  to  palliate 
them.  Their  removal  was  acknowledged  to  be  a  necessity  of  the 
gravest  character,  and  eveiy  adherent  of  Gatholicism  was  bound  to 
lend  his  aid  to  the  good  work.  What,  then,  was  accomplished  by 
the  Council  which  had  for  so  long  a  period  labored  ostensibly  witili 
the  object  of  restoring  Latín  Ghristianity  to  its  primitíve  purity  ? 

Pius  lY.  rested  satisfied  with  promulgating  and  oonfirming  the 
decrece  of  the  council,  and  woited  to  see  them  produce  their  destined 
effect.  In  1566,  however,  he  was  succeeded  by  Pius  V.,  whose  ex- 
perience  as  grand  inquisitor  had  doubtless  rendered  him  fiímiliar  with 


1  In  August,  1564,  Philip  II.  had 
ordered  its  publication  in  the  Low 
Gountríes,  but  Margaret  of  Parma  had 
hesitated  to  obey  in  consequen  ce  of  the 
intense  opposition  excited  by  its  inter- 
ference  with  local  libertics  and  fran- 
chises,  as  it  completed  and  crowned  the 
centralizing  policy  which  rendered  the 

fapacy  supreme  over  all  local  churches. 
t  was  not  until  Dec.  IS,  1666,  that  it 
was  finally  promulgated,  under  impera- 
tive  commands  from  Philip.  It  is  char- 
acteristic  of  Philip 's  habitual  double- 
dealing,  however,  that  while  his  public 
oiders  commanded  the  reception  of  the 
Council  without  exception,  he  secretlv 
reserved  the  ríghts  oí  himself  and  his 
subjects  (Le  PUit,  Concil.  Trídent.  YII. 
PWBf.  p.  vi.). 


s  By  a  Bull  dated  July  18,  1664, 
Pius  lY.  fixed  May  1,  1664,  as  the 
time  when  the  Tridentine  canons  be- 
came  the  law  of  the  church.  His 
letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Bremen 
with  an  oficial  copy  and  directions 
as  to  its  promulgation,  is  dated  Oct 
8d  of  the  same  year  (Hartzheim  YII. 
25). 

It  would  seem  to  be  a  work  of  super» 
erogation  for  a  leamed  Italian  lawyer 
to  write  an  elabórate  treatise,  dedicated 
to  Pius  lY.,  aeainst  the  abolition  of 
celibacy,  yet  Marquardo  del  Susani 
thouj^ht  it  worth  while  to  do  this 
in  his  "  Tractatus  de  Coslibatu  Sacer- 
dotum  non  abrogando,"  4to.  Yenice, 
1565. 
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the  prevailing  neglect  of  eoclesiastical  discipline,  irhile  his  imbending 
temper  made  him  rigorous  in  his  determination  to  restore  it.  One 
of  the  earliest  acts  of  his  pontificate  was  the  publication  of  a  Bnll 
eommanding  the  ordinaries  of  all  chnrches  to  pnt  in  forcé  the  Trí* 
dentine  canons  respecting  concabinary  priests,  thos  showing  that 
alreadj  they  were  treated  with  oontempt,^  whüe  a  spedal  mándate 
on  the  subject,  addressed  to  the  Archbisfaop  of  Salzburg,  describes 
the  nnchecked  cormption  of  the  Germán  príesthood  as  threatening 
the  speedy  destruction  of  the  Gatholic  religión  there.*  Two  years 
later  he  found  it  necessary  to  issne  another  Bnll,  directed  against 
darker  crimes,  the  deplorable  prevalence  of  which  can  hardly  be 
attributed  to  any  additional  and  nnaccostomed  vigor  in  removing  the 
female  companions  of  the  cleí^,'  for  the  Archbishop  of  SaLsbnrg, 
in  reply  to  a  fresh  command  to  reform  his  church,  had  replied  that 
he  and  his  sufiragans  had  never  ceased  to  attempt  it,  bnt  that  ali  their 
efibrts  had  been  froitless  and  that  he  despaired  of  snccess.^  Even  a 
worse  ezperience  befell  Bemardt  Rasfeldt,  Bishop  of  Munster,  who, 
in  his  synod  of  1566,  published  a  papal  brief  eommanding  the  dis- 
missal  of  clerical  concnbines,  for  his  action  roosed  the  ñiry  of  his 
canons  to  snch  a  degree  that  they  forced  him  to  resign  his  bishopric 
and  spend  the  rest  of  his  days  in  obscoríty.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Johann  von  Hoya,  Bishop  of  Osnabruck  and  President  of  the  Im- 
perial Chamber,  a  man  distingoished  by  his  birth  and  leaming,  but 
who  speedily  wearied  of  the  conflict  and  songht  peace  by  imitatii^ 
the  ezample  of  his  subordinates.^ 

In  1571  Pins  nndertook  another  snbject  of  reform.  Notwith- 
standing  the  decree  of  the  councU  that  any  action  of  clerical  &therB 
for  the  benefit  of  their  offspring  should  be  oonsidered  as  fraudnlent. 


1  Bull.  Cum  prímum  ]  12  (Mair. 
Bull.  Koman.  II.  IgO). 

*  "  PleroMue  . .  .  abjecto  Dei  tímore 
•t  Bine  uUa  nominum  verecundia,  con- 
cubinas palam  habere,  eatque  perinde, 
ac  si  leéitim»  eorum  uzores  essent, 
in  eccleslis  et  aliis  loéis  publicis  con* 
•pici,  vulgo  iisdem,  quibus  illi  vocan- 
tur,  offloioTum  et  dignitatum  nomini- 
bus  appellatas;  eoque  hmreees  tanto- 
pere  crevisse,  ac  multíplicatas  füisse; 
^aod  ecclesiastici  tam  tuipiter  et  ne- 

Suiter  vivendo,  omnem  plañe  ezistima- 
ionem  amiserínt|  et  in  summam  non 
apud  hssreticos  modo,  sed  etíam  Ca- 
tnolicos  coDtemptionem  venerínt  .  .  . 
Nisi  enim  tam  nefuidum  concubinatus 


vitium  eztirpetur,  nullam  spem  reli- 
quam  esse  viaemus  reprimi  posse  h»x«« 
ses.  Sed  timemus  (quod  Deus  avertat) 
ne  brevi  tempore  istee,  qu«  supersunt, 
Catholicorum  reliquiíe  amittantur,  et 
omnis  prorsus  Catholicie  religionis 
cultus  apud  vos  extinguatur." — ^Breve 
Pii  Y.  ad  Arebiep.  Salzburg.  (Harts- 
beim  VII.  281). 

*  Bull.  Horrendum  (Mag.  BulL  Bo* 
man.  II.  267). 

*  Balbam,  Goncil.  Salisbuigena.  p. 
566. 

*  De    Tbott,    Hist    ünivezv.    Lik 
zxzvm.  ann.  1666. 
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ihe  transmission  of  ecclesiastical  property  to  such  illegitimate  hein 
oontinued  almost  unchecked,  and  Pius  recognized  the  neoeasitj  of 
fbrther  legislation  to  diminish  the  abuse.  His  Boíl  on  the  subject  is 
drawn  up  with  a  care  and  minnteness  which  show  the  magnitude  of 
the  evil  and  the  extreme  difficolfcy  of  preventing  it.^  Ñor  was  there 
onlj  the  need  of  preserving  ihe  possessions  of  the  ohorch;  the  sean*» 
dal  of  sacerdotal  families  required  repression,  and  all  other  means 
having  apparently  failed,  in  1572  another  decretal  dedared  that  such 
children  were  incapable  of  receiving  even  the  prívate  and  patrimonial 
property  of  their  fathers.'  These  successiye  edicts  are  a  full  confes- 
sion  that  the  long-promised  reformation  was  a  failure,  and  that,  while 
ihe  council  might  regálate  doctrine,  it  was  utterly  powerless  to  enforce 
discipline.  The  papal  fiílminations  prored  eqnallj  powerless,  and 
Rome  itself  apparently  winked  ai  contraventions  of  the  rule,  which 
oould  be  rendered  profitable  by  the  prerogative  of  issuing  dispensa- 
tions.  In  1610  ihe  Synod  of  Augsburg  found  it  necessary  to  declare 
ihat  it  would  enforce  ihe  Tridentine  canons  prohibiting  the  illegiti* 
mate  sons  of  priests  from  holding  pr^erment  in  their  fiíther's  bene^ 
fices,  notwühstanding  what  dispensations  they  might  produce  to  the 
contrary.* 

Yet  even  ihese  legislativo  labors  of  ihe  pope  are  less  instructive 
ihan  ihe  war  which  he  commenced  against  the  courtesans  of  Rome. 
If  ihe  new  enactments  oould  have  been  expected  to  command  respect, 
the  example  should  have  been  set  in  the  Holy  City  itself,  but  Pius 
lY.  had  allowed  ihe  most  public  and  seandalous  immorality  to  flourish 
unchecked  under  his  immediate  supervisión.  In  1588  the  ^^Gon- 
silium  de  Emendanda  Ecclesia"  had  animadverted  upon  the  cynical 
licentíousness  of  the  Román  clergy  in  terms  which  show  that  not 
much  improvement  had  taken  place  since  Petrarch's  description  of 
the  papal  court,^  and  the  thirty  years  which  had  intervened  had  not 
served  to  purify  it.  Pius  Y.  felt  the  disgrace  keenly,  and  resolved 
on  its  suppression.     He  at  first  proposed  to  put  an  end  to  the  ne&rí- 


1  Ball.  Qu»  ordini.--How  difflcult 
was  the  task  thus  undertaken  is  ad- 
mitted  in  the  Bull  itself  ^"  Quia  vero 
difficile  nimia  esset,  pnasentes  quocum- 
que  illis  opus  erít  proferre ''  (ibid.  II. 

*  Bull.  Ad  Bomanum.  (Mag.  Bull. 
Boman.  II.  825). 

*  Synod.  August  ann.  1610  P.  ni. 
c  iii.  3  1  (Hartzheim  IX.  69). 


*  In  hac  etiam  urbe  meretrices  ut 
matronse  incedunt  per  urbem,  seu  muía 
yehuntur,  quas  affectantur  de  media  dia 
nobiles  familiares  cardinalium  cleríci- 
que.  Nulla  in  urbe  vidimus  hanc  cor- 
ruptionem,  proeterquam  in  hac  omnium 
ezemplarí,  habitant  etiam  insignes 
ssdes:  corrigendos  etiam  hic  tur|>is 
abusus. — Le  Plat,  Monument  Goncil. 
Trídent.  II.  604. 
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0U6  trade,  and  to  banish  all  the  public  women  who  wonld  not  give  a 
pledge  of  reformation  by  an  immediate  maniage.  Foroed  to  relin- 
quish  thifl  measure  as  impracticably  harsh,  he  oonteated  himself  hj 
restrícting  their  residenoe  to  certain  houses,  and  forbade  their  plying 
their  vocation  in  the  streets  by  day  or  night.  Although  he  thns 
admitted  the  neoeesity  of  the  evil,  and  endeavored  to  restrain  only 
its  public  manifestation,  even  this  modérate  attempt  at  reform  was 
deemed  insufierable.  The  dergy  were  afihamed  to  offer  opposition 
openly,  but  found  no  difficulty  in  orgíng  the  Senate  to  strenuons 
resistance.  The  remonstrance  made  by  that  body  shows  not  only 
the  firightñil  eztent  of  the  prevalent  immorality,  but  also  the  setded 
conviction  that  immorality  was  inseparable  fix>m  celibacy.  It  was 
represented  that  if  the  proposed  rules  were  enforced,  the  prosperity 
of  the  city  would  be  destroyed  and  the  rents  of  houses  be  reduced 
to  nothing ;  moreoYer,  it  was  urged  that,  amid  so  rast  a  number  of 
men  oondemned  to  celibacy,  if  any  such  restrictions  were  put  in 
forcé,  it  would  be  impossible  to  preserve  the  virtue  of  the  wives  añd 
daughters  of  the  citizens.  The  contest  was  stubbomly  continued 
until  at  length  Pius  was  dríven  to  declare  that,  if  any  further  diffi- 
culty were  interposed,  he  would  abandon  the  city.^ 

In  spite  of  these  well-meant  but  nugatory  efforts  of  Pius,  the 
immorality  of  the  papal  court  itself  and  of  its  highest  dignitaries 
was  admitted  by  a  Bull  which  Siztus  Y.  promulgated  in  1586.  In 
decreeing  that  no  one  who  had  children,  even  if  they  were  legitímate, 
should  be  eligible  to  the  cardinalate,  he  took  care  to  let  the  world 
understand  the  cause  of  the  restrictíon  by  declaring  that  in  no  other 
way  could  evidence  be  had  of  the  observance  of  their  vows.' 

If  Pius  y.  met  with  opposition  in  the  task  of  purifying  the  Augean 
stable  of  Rome,  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  enoouraged  and  stimulated 
by  his  example,  found  himself  involved  in  a  more  dangerous  quarrel 
when  he  attempted,  in  the  equally  demoralized  city  of  Milán,  to 
enforce  respect  for  the  decrees  of  Trent.  In  1569  he  undertook  to 
reform  the  canons  of  S.  Maria  della  Scala,  whose  licentious  mode  of 
life  was  a  scandal  to  the  fiíithful.  So  persistently  did  they  deny  their 
subjection  to  his  archiepiscopal  jurisdictíon,  that,  after  a  long  discus- 
sion,  his  only  resource  for  vindicating  his  authority  was  excommuni- 


1  De  Thou,  Lib.  zzxiz.  I  Román.  II.  667)—"  Certum    nequeat 

«  Bull.  Postquam  venia  (Mag.  Bull.  |»u»te8timomumcoiitinenti»exhibepe." 
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catíon.  The  oontumacioas  canons  were  still  indisposed  to  yield,  and, 
assembling  in  their  chorch,  they  maltreated  his  messenger.  Think- 
ing  that  his  presence  might  bring  them  to  reason,  he  yentnred  him- 
fielf  to  ezpostulate  with  them,  and  found  them  drawn  up  in  their 
cemetery,  with  arma  in  their  hands,  and  supported  by  soldiers  whom 
they  had  hired.  On  reaching  the  gate,  he  dismonnted  from  his  mole 
and  advanced  towards  them  with  his  cross,  which  he  had  snatched 
from  his  cross-bearer.  ünabashed  by  this  symbol  at  once  of  religión 
and  anthority,  the  mntinous  canons  mshed  npon  him  with  shouts  of 
"  Spagna,"  ^^  Spagna,"  brandishing  their  weapons  and  discharging 
their  fire-arms  at  Úie  cross  in  his  hands — ^fortonately  without  injuring 
him.  Having  thus  driven  him  off,  they  continued  for  some  time  in 
open  rebellion,  until  they  were  at  length  obliged  to  submit,  when 
Píos  Y.  and  Philip  II.  onited  their  power  in  support  of  St.  Charles.^ 
Still  greater  was  the  peni  to  which  the  saint  was  exposed  in  his 
qoarrel  with  the  ümiliati.  They  were  a  branch  of  the  Benedictino 
order,  founded  in  1180  by  the  Milanese  who  escaped  the  destruction 
of  their  city  by  Frederio  Barbarossa.  Sharing  in  the  general  license 
of  the  age,  the  excesses  of  the  ümiliati  became  so  in&mous  that 
they  surpassed  in  turpitade  the  worst  exploits  of  the  nnbrídled  yonth 
of  the  city.  Supported  by  the  decretáis  of  Pius,  in  1668  St. 
Charles  nndertook  to  reduce  the  order  to  the  observance  of  monastic 
rule.  The  ümiliati  resisted  with  so  much  energy  and  success  that, 
after  two  years  of  contest,  they  were  still  defiant.  Regarding  St. 
Charles  as  the  cause  of  all  their  troubles,  Girolamo  Lignana,  Pro- 
Tost  of  S.  Cristoforo  di  Yercelli,  who  assumed  their  leadership  in 
1570,  engaged  a  monk  of  the  order  named  Girolamo  Donati  to 
murder  him.  The  blackness  of  the  deed  was  not  relieved  by  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  attanpted.  While  the  holy  arch- 
bishop  was  absorbed  at  midnight  in  his  devotions,  Donati  stole  into 
the  oratory  and  discharged  fiíll  upon  him  an  arquebuss  loaded  with 
slugs.  Some  of  the  missiles  struck  St.  Charles,  but  rebounded  to 
the  floor,  leaving  him  unhurt,  and  the  miraculous  nature  of  his ' 
escape  was  preved  by  the  depth  to  which  others  penetrated  the  walls. 
At  this  moment  the  policy  of  Philip  the  CathoUc  supported  the  dis- 
affected  and  rebellious  monks,  and  for  some  time  yet  they  escaped 
the  retribution  due  to  their  many  crimes,  but  at  length  those  con- 


1  Fleuzy,  Liy.  olxxi.  chap.  104  et  seq. 
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cerned  in  the  attempted  morder  were  oaiight  and  execnted,  uid  the 
order  of  the  Umiliati  iras  broken  np.^ 

These  examplea  safficienüj  show  how  little  the  great  body  of 
eoclesiastics  was  disposed  to  submit  to  a  cortaihnent  of  the  license 
which  had  beoome  traditional,  and  how  little  respect  was  paid  either 
to  the  commands  of  the  great  (Ecumenio  Coimcil,  or  to  the  general 
and  local  authorities.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  that  few  prdates  were 
80  disposed  to  coort  mart^rdom  as  the  saintlj  Charles,  and  that 
churches  with  lees  conscientious  pasten  easily  foond  means  to 
parchase  or  oompel  exemption  &om  the  laws  which  bound  tfaem  to 
morality.  In  fact,  President  d'Espeisses,  in  his  memorial  presented 
to  Henry  III.  in  1588,  against  the  publioation  of  the  council  in 
Franco,  drew  one  of  his  argoments  from  the  greater  conraption  of 
the  Italian  chorch,  where,  thongh  the  coimcil  was  recdived  without 
demur,  jet  none  of  its  orders  reforming  the  morak  of  the  dergj 
received  the  least  attention.'  That  the  Tridentine  canons  in  this 
respect  were  whollj  inefficacions  throoghout  Italj,  and  that  the 
officíals,  with  rare  exceptions,  did  not  ventare  to  enforce  them,  can 
indeed  be  seen  in  the  series  of  provincial  councils  held  doring  the 
remainder  of  the  centuiy,  fix>m  Lombardj  to  Naples. 

The  papacj  had  sacceeded  in  crushing  the  reformers  who  had 
responded  in  so  many  Italian  cities  to  the  aprising  in  Germany ;  it 
had  then  oonvoked  and  managed  at  its  will  the  great  Congress  of 
Catholic  Ghristendom  which  was  to  pnt  an  end  at  once  and  forever 
to  all  the  evils  which  had  led  to  the  schism ;  it  had  every  opportonity 
and  every  motive  for  vindioating  itself  from  the  aspersions  of  its 
enemies,  and  jet  we  see  it  at  once  recor  to  the  oíd  machinery  of 
local  councils  enacting  canons  whose  frequency  and  wordy  severiQr 
are  the  inverso  measure  of  their  efficiencj.  Had  the  promises  of 
reform  so  liberally  made  been  possible  in  iheír  fulfilment,  there  had 


1  Mumtori,  Annal.  axin.  1669.-^ 
Henrion,  Hist.  des  Ordres  Beligieux 
I.  196. — Pleury,  Liv.  clzxi.  chap,  26. 
—De  Thou,  Lib.  L.— The  calm  Mu»- 
tori  stigmatizes  the  Umiliati  as  '*  troppo 
•oorretto  e  corrotto  ordine,''  and  Hen- 
rion,  who  can  not  certainly  be  regaided 
as  a  prejudiced  authoríty,  declares  that 
<*le8  excés  des  Humilles  surpassoient 
ceuz  des  laiques  les  plus  débauchés.'' 
Plus  y.,  in  his  Bull  suppressing  the 
order,  is  equally  emphatici  and  youches 
for  the  truth  of  the  miracle  by  which 
the  life  of  St.  Challes  was  preserved. — 


Bull.  Quemadmodum  aoUicitufl  (Máf. 
Bull.  Bom.  II.  826). 

■  Vú  que  par  toute  Tltalie  on  le  vit 
reoonnoitre  pour  l'usage  et  obsenratíons 
de  toutes  les  ordonnancea,  on  n'en  voit 
une  seule  entretenue  de  celles  qui 
oonceme  la  reformatioa  de  la  vle  et 
moBurs  des  eoclesiastiques  .  .  .  Et  ce 
peut  diré  pour  ce  regaid  que  l'^lise 
n'est  en  autre  lieu  de  la  Ghrétientési 
déréglte  et  difforme  qu'és  pays  oú  le 
pape  a  oommandement  et  puiasanoe 
absolu.— Le  Plat,  VII.  269. 
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been  no  need  of  fiírther  legislation.  A  convocation  of  the  ecclesi- 
astics  of  each  provinoe  to  reoeive  and  pnbliah  the  decrees  of  Trent 
would  haré  been  aH-snfficient.  When,  therefore,  we  see  the  endless 
iteration  irith  which  ihe  gailty  clergy  w ere  threatened  with  the  Tri- 
dentine  canons,  and  with  other  new  or  revivified  penaltiee — f»  at  the 
oouncils  of  Milán  in  1565  and  1582,^  and  at  thoee  of  Manfredonia 
in  1567,  of  Rarenna  in  1568,  of  Urbino  in  1569,  of  Florence  in 
1578,  of  Naples  in  1576,  of  Consenza  in  1579,  of  Salomo  m  1596, 
of  S.  Severino  in  1597,  and  of  Melfi  in  1597* — ^we  can  only  con- 
dnde  that  the  evil  was  irremediable,  in  spite  of  the  well-meant  efforts 
to  snpprees  it,  or  to  throw  off  the  reeponsibilily  of  its  existence. 

In  faet,  the  manner  in  which  the  cooncil  of  Trent  was  greeted  b j 
the  clergy  may  be  jndged  from  its  treatment  in  the  archiepiscopate  of 
ütrecht.  Thongh  Philip  II.  had  anthoritatively  ordered  its  recep- 
tion  in  1565,  we  find  the  Dnke  of  Alva  in  May,  1568,  issning  his 
oommands  to  the  prelates  of  the  fire  chnrches  of  ütrecht  to  offer  no 
forther  opposition  to  it.  Even  so  stem  a  roler  could  not  obtain 
immediate  obedienoe,  howerer,  to  so  obnoxious  a  series  of  regulations, 
and  they  responded  by  pleading  their  ancient  privileges.  This 
availed  them  litüe,  fbr  in  Jone  he  replied  that  his  instructions  were 
positivo,  and  he  proceeded  to  enforce  ihem  by  sending  royal  commis- 
sioners  to  the  provinoe,  empowered  to  carry  them  oat.  In  July, 
therefore,  the  Archbishop  assembled  his  clergy  and  in  conjnnction 
with  the  oommissioners  issued  a  series  of  regulations  designed  to 
give  effective  forcé  to  the  canons  of  the  coiincil.  Yisiting  nunneries 
and  hannting  tav^ns,  joining  in  dances  and  hunting  and  indecent 
songs  were  forbidden.  The  clergy  were  ordered  to  shave  their  beards 
and  to  give  ap  their  concabines,  whom  they  were  not  to  retake  or 
to  replace.  Even  yet  they  did  not  yield,  bnt  while  they  were 
ashamed  to  clahn  the  right  to  keep  their  female  companions,  they 
demnrred  as  to  the  sacrifice  of  their  beards,  and  the  Archbishop  was 
obliged  to  issue  another  peremptory  command.' 


^  Condl.  Mediolanens.  aun.  1566  P. 
n.  Confit.  xiv.  (Harduin.  X.  661)— 
Condl.  Mediolanens.  ann.  1582  Const. 
xiv.  (Ibid.  p.  1117). 

'  Condl  Sipontin.  ann.  1567  De 
Vit.  et  Honeet.  Cleric. —Condl.  Ra- 
yennat.  ann.  1568  De  Vit.  et  Honest 
Cleric.  c.  Y.— Concil.  Urbinat.  ann. 
1569  De  Yit.  et  Honest.  Cleric.  o.  vi. 
— Concil.  Florent  ann.  1678  Rubr. 
zxxvii.  c  8,  4. — CondL  Keapol.  ann. 


1576  cap.  XXII. — Concil.  Consentín. 
ann.  1679  Sese.  iv. — Concil.  Salemit. 
ann.  1696  cap.  xviii. — Concil.  S.  Se- 
▼erín.  ann.  1597  De  Yit.  et  Honeet. 
Cleric— Condl.  Amalfitan.  ann.  1597 
De  Vit.  et  Honett.  Cleric.  c.  v. — (Lab- 
bel  et  Coleti  Supplement.  T.  Y.  pp. 
827-1881). 

*  The  documenta  are  in  Le  Fiat, 
Monument.  Concil.  Trident.  YII.  199- 
201.    Fot  the  condition  of  moráis  in 
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Throughout  ihe  whole  extent  of  Central  Europe  ihe  Trídentine 
canons  met  mth  a  líke  slackness  of  obedience.  Even  ihe  question 
of  sacerdotal  marriage,  which  had  been  raised  by  the  oouticQ  to  the 
dignity  of  a  point  of  faith,  was  stubbomly  contested,  and  was  not 
yielded  until  after  a  protracted  struggle. 

In  1569  we  find  the  synod  of  the  eztensive  and  important  province 
of  Salzburg  yirtually  dividing  its  clergy  into  two  classes — ^those  who 
haunt  the  tavems  under  pretezt  of  getting  their  meáis,  but  really 
for  the  purpose  of  indulging  in  drunken  riots  with  their  parishioners, 
and  thoBe  who  keep  hooses,  with  concubines  under  the  guise  of  female 
servants,  whom  they  secretly  marry,  and  who  are  openly  known  by 
their  husbands'  ñames.  To  meet  this  condition  of  affairs,  the  synod 
devised  an  elabórate  system  by  which  the  richer  clergy  were  directed 
to  keep  as  domestics  respectable  middle-aged  married  women  with 
their  husbands,  while  the  poorer  ecdesiastics  were  to  dub  together 
for  the  same  purpose.^  This  expedient  proved  as  fruitless  as  its  pre- 
decessors,  for  in  1572  Gregory  XIIL  complained  to  the  archbishop 
that  in  many  places  priests  who  were  known  to  be  married  were  per- 
mitted  by  their  bishops  to  celébrate  Mass  and  to  handle  the  sacred 
elements.'  In  spite  of  all  this  the  evil  oontinued  unabated,  and  in 
1616  the  Archbishop  of  Salzburg,  in  his  instructions  for  a  general 
yisitation,  ordered  that  all  priests  should  remove  their  concubines  to 
a  distance  of  at  least  six  miles,  and  should  not  allow  their  iUegití- 
mate  children  to  live  openly  with  them,  except  under  special  lioense 
firom  him.' 

In  1565,  Anthony,  Archbishop  of  Prague,  promulgated  the  council 
of  Trent  in  his  provincial  synod.  He  was  a  man  of  more  than  ordi- 
naiy  vigor ;  he  had  been  the  imperial  orator  at  Trent,  understood 
fully  the  views  of  the  council,  and  was  not  likely  to  underrate  either 
their  importance  or  their  authority.  Armed  with  the  Tridentine 
canons,  he  set  actively  to  work  and  instituted  a  very  thorough  system 
of  inquisitorial  visitations,  which  ought  to  have  succeeded  if  success 
were  possible.  Yet,  after  the  lapse  of  thirteen  years,  in  a  special 
mándate  issued  by  him  in  1578,  he  deplores  the  obstínate  blindness 


the  church  of  Holland,  see  Synod. 
Harlem.  ann.  1564 ;  Synod.  Ultraject. 
ann.  1664;  Concil.  Ultraject.  ann.  1565 
(Haptzheim  VII.  5,  22,  187).  It  was 
to  the  publication  of  the  council  of 
Trent  that  William  of  Orante  attríbnted 
the  inevitable  revolution  which  folio wed 
(Stradie  de  Bell.  Belgic.  Lib.  iv.). 


*  Synod.  Salisbuzg.  ann.  1569  Const. 
XXTII.  cap.  xviii.,  xix.,  xz.,  xxL,  xxii. 
(Hartzheim  VII.  806-8). 

«  Concil.  Saliaburg.  XLVII.  (Dal- 
ham,  Cono.  Saliab.  p.  588). 

•  Viflitat.  Salisburg.  ann.  1616  Tit. 
I.  cap.  vi.  (Hartzheim  IX.  266). 
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of  many  of  his  dergy,  who  stiH  believed,  with  the  herética,  that 
marriage  was  not  incompatible  with  príesthood,  while  those  who  did 
not  marry  were  goilty  of  the  lees  dangerous  error  of  maintaining 
concubines  and  children  on  the  revenueB  of  their  benefices.' 

The  same  wilful  ignorance  apparently  existed  in  the  diocese  of 
Wurzburg,  for  Bishop  Julius,  in  1684,  found  it  necessary,  in  his 
episcopal  statates,  to  discountenance  clerical  matrimony  and  to  prove 
its  nnllity  by  laboriously  qnoting  innumerable  canons  and  decretáis ; 
and  he  even  condescended  to  remind  his  príesthood  that  in  taking 
orders  they  had  willingly  and  knowingly  entered  into  an  engagement 
of  continence,  by  the  consequenoes  of  which  they  must  be  prepared 
to  abide.' 

A  provincial  synod  of  Gnesen,  of  which  the  date  is  uncertain,  but 
which  was  probably  held  in  1577,  deplored  the  insano  audacity  dis- 
played  by  ecclesiastics  in  marrying,  and  threatened  them  with  the 
Trídentine  anathema.'  This  waming  appears  to  have  been  com- 
pletely  disregarded,  for  the  Bishop  of  Breslan,  a  suffiragan  of  the 
metrópolis  of  Gnesen,  in  opening  his  diocesan  synod  in  1580,  still 
complained  that  many  of  his  clergy  were  guilty  of  this  perversity, 
and  he  was  at  some  pains  to  disavow  any  complicity  with  it,  or  any 
conniyance  at  the  licentionsness  which  was  prevalent  among  the  un- 
marríed/  In  1591  the  synod  of  Olmutz  asserted  that  many  clerks 
in  holy  orders  oontracted  pretended  marríages,  and  were  not  ashamed 
of  the  families  growing  np  publicly  around  them,  while  others  indolged 
in  scandalous  concubinage  with  women,  whom  they  styled  honse- 
keepers  or  cooks.  In  endeavoríng  to  put  an  ^id  to  this  state  of 
affairs,  the  synod  manifested  its  estimation  of  the  moráis  of  the 
príesthood  by  renewing  the  hideous  suggestíons  which  we  have  seen 
in  the  tenth  and  twelfth  centuríes,  for  pastors  were  allowed  to  have 
near  them  the  female  relatiyes  authorized  by  the  Nicene  canons,  but, 


^  Decret.  Reformat.  Pragens.  (Hártz- 
heim  VII.  58). 

«  Statut  Rural.  Julii  Wiioebuix.  P. 
III.  c.  iv.  (Gropp  Script.  Rer.  mrce- 
bure.  I.  471-4).  It  is  somewhat  re- 
maraable  that  Bishop  Julios  attríbutes 
the  prohibition  of  marriage  to  the 
Gouncil  of  Nicsea.  After  describing 
tíie  custom  of  the  Greek  church,  he 
pToceeds,  "Permissio  yero  et  consue- 
tudo  illa  durayit  usque  ad  Nic»nuin 
concilium,  in  quo  generali  decreto 
abrogata  est,  etatutumque  ne   aliquis 


habens  uzorem  oousecretur  sacerdos" 
— a  falsiflcation  which  is  equally  singu- 
lar, whether  it  proceeded  trom  ignor- 
ance or  fraud,  and  an  admission  that 
celibacy  was  not  of  apostolic  origin 
which  was  rare  in  a  Catholic  prelate  of 
that  períod. 

*  Synod.  Gnesnens.  c.  zzxili.  (Hartz- 
heim  VII.  891). 

*  Synod.     WratislaY.     ann.     1680 
(Hartzheim  VII.  890). 
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in  view  of  the  aseaolts  of  ihe  tempter,  were  prodentlj  advised  not 
to  let  th^n  reside  in  iheir  hottses.^  The  disr^ard  of  Üie  Tridentína 
canon  continaed,  and  bb  late  aa  1628,  at  the  synod  of  Osnabnu^ 
the  orator  who  opened  the  prooeedings  inveighed  in  the  yileet  tenna 
against  the  female  companions  of  the  dergy,  who  not  only  oocnpied 
ihe  position  of  wivesy  but  were  even  dignified  with  the  title.* 

Eyen  in  Spain,  und^  Philip  11.,  the  new  ideas  had  penetrated, 
and  prieetlj  marriages  became  sofficiently  numeroiu  to  render  ít 
neceflsary  fbr  the  Inqoisition  to  add  to  its  **  Edict  of  Denonciations," 
which  was  read  during  Lent  in  erery  chorch,  a  command  to  reveal 
to  the  anthorities  anj  case  of  marriage  on  the  part  of  monks  or  of 
eoclesiastics  in  holy  orders.' 


We  haré  seen  above  that  the  highest  anthoritieB  in  the  ^nrch  did 
not  heeitate  openly  to  attribnte  ihe  origin  and  sacceBB  of  the  Refor- 
mation  to  the  scandedouB  cormption  of  the  ecdeaiastical  bodj.  The 
conncil  of  Trent  had  not  resulted  in  removing  the  scandal,  and  dear- 
Bighted  prelates  were  not  wanting  who  proclaimed  that  the  same 
causes  continued  to  opérate  and  to  produce  the  same  effect.  Anthony, 
Archbishop  of  Prague,  in  his  sjnod  of  1565,  took  oocasion  to  declare 
that  the  misfortunes  of  the  church  were  attributable  to  the  dissolute* 
ness  of  the  clergy,  and  that  the  extirpation  of  heresy  could  best  be 
effected  by  refonning  the  depraved  moráis  and  filthy  lires  of  eoclesi- 
astics.^ At  the  council  of  Salzburg,  in  1569,  Ghristopher  Spandel, 
in  the  closing  address,  aaked  the  ass^nbled  prelates  what  tide  was 
more  oontemptible  or  more  odious  than  that  of  priest  in  oonsequence 
of  the  license  in  which  the  clergy  as  a  body  indulged.*  The  clergy 
of  Franco,  assembled  at  Melun  in  July,  1579,  when  addressing  Heniy 
in.  with  a  request  for  the  publication  of  the  council  of  Trent,  aasured 
him  that  the  heresy  which  afflicted  Ghristendom  was  caused  by  tibe 
corruption  of  the  church,  and  that  it  could  only  be  eradicated  by  a 


1 
xüi. 


1691    o. 


5yn 

{Harteheim  VIII.  862). 

"  Synod.  Osnabrug.  ann.  1628  (Hartz- 
beim  IX.  481). — Ab  uiual,  a  dístinction 
Í8  drawn  between  thoee  who  tbus 
fonned  permanenti  though  illicit  con- 
nections,  and  othen  who  indulged  in 
piomiscuouB  license— ><*  alii  vaga  dis- 
soluti  lascivia,  tanquam  equi  emissarii, 
ad  inoontinentissimum  quoaquescoiium 
aut  adulteram  adhinniunt  trahuntque 
ingentes  liberorum  spuriorum  greges. 


HflBO  in  propatulo  sunt;  que  vero  in 
ooculto  nunt  ab  ipais,  turpe  est  et 
dioere." 

*  LlorentCi  Histoire  Critique  de  l'In- 
quisition  d'Sspagnei  Chap.  zxnii. 
Art  iii.  No.  7. 

*  Statut.  DioBoes.  Ptagens.  ann.  1665 
(Haiizheim  YII.  26). 

^  Synod.  Salisbuig.  ann.  1669  (Harts- 
heim  Vil  407). 
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¿horongh  refonnatioii.^  Though  the  Inqoisitíon  took  care  that  Spain 
ahould  not  be  much  troubled  by  heretics,  yet  the  synod  of  Orihuella, 
in  1600,  declared  that  the  ooncubinage  practised  by  eoclesiaAtics  waa 
the  prÍBcipal  souroe  of  popular  animosity  and  complaint  against  them.' 
These  oomplaints  were  general.  In  1599,  Cnyck,  Bishop  of  Rure- 
monde,  published  a  work  aimed  at  concabinary  priests,  in  which  he 
assured  them  that  they  and  their  predeceesors  were  the  canse  of  the 
ruin  and  devastation  of  the  Netherlands  for  the  last  thirty  years,  for 
their  yices  had  led  to  the  contempt  felt  for  the  clergy,  and  thus  to 
the  heresy  which  had  cansed  the  civil  wars.  Those  who  kept  their 
yows  he  asserts  to  be  as  rare  as  the  grapes  that  can  be  gleaned  after 
the  vintage  or  the  olives  left  after  gathering  the  crop ;  but  the  only 
remedy  he  can  suggest  is  increased  vigilance  and  severíty  on  the  part 
of  the  prelates.'  Evidently,  the  Tridentine  canons  had  thus  far  been 
a  fiúlure.  In  1609,  at  the  synod  of  Constance,  the  Bev.  Dr.  Ham- 
erer,  in  an  official  oration  to  the  assembled  prelates,  deplored  the 
continued  spread  of  heresy,  which  he  boldly  told  them  was  caused 
by  the  perpetually  increasing  immorality  that  pervaded  all  classes 
of  the  príesthood.  The  Rrformation  had  begun,  had  derived  its 
strength,  and  was  still  prospering  through  their  weakness,  which 
rendered  them  odious  to  the  people,  and  made  the  Gatholic  religión 
a  by-word  and  a  shame.^  In  1610,  the  Bishop  of  Antwerp,  in  a 
synodal  address,  agreed  with  Bishop  Cuyck  in  attributing  the  evils 
which  had  so  gríevously  afflicted  the  church  of  Flanders  for  nearly 
half  a  century,  to  the  same  cause,  and,  while  recounting  the  various 
successive  efforts  at  intemal  r^orm  made  since  the  council  of  Trent, 
he  pronounced  each  one  to  have  been  a  failure  in  consequence  of  the 
incurable  obstinacy  of  the  clergy.'  Damhouder,  a  celebrated  juris- 
consult  of  Flanders,  whose  unquestioned  piety  and  orthodozy  gained 
for  him  the  oonfidenoe  of  Charles  Y.  and  Philip  II.,  does  not  hesi* 
tate  to  speak  of  the  clergy  of  his  time  as  men  who  rarely  lived  up 
to  their  professions,  aiid  who  as  a  general  rule  were  sooundrels  di»- 
tinguished  for  their  indulgence  in  all  manner  of  evil.*    In  a  similar 


»  LePUt,VIL288. 

■  Sjrnod.  Oriolan.  ann.  1600  cap. 
xzxviii.  (Aguixre,  VI.  457). 

■  Henr.  Guyckii  Speealum  Conou- 
binariorum  Sacerdotum,  Monachorum 
ac  Clericorum ;  Coloni»,  1699. 

*  Synod.  Constant.  ann.  1609  (Hartz- 
hexm  VIH.  888).      Another   orator, 


Dr.  Mayer,  8.  J.,  though  more  cautious 
in  his  deductions,  waa  equally  out- 
spoken  in  his  denunciations  of  the 
wickedness  of  the  olergy  (Ibid.  p.  881). 

^  Synod.  Antverp.  ann.  1610  (Hartz- 
heim  VIII.  979). 

*  Damhouder.  Rerum  Orimin.  Praxis 
cap.  zzxviL  Ko.  26  (Antrvrp.  1601). 
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mood  the  Bishop  of  Bois-le-Dac,  in  opening  his  synod  of  1612,  de- 
clared  that  the  Bcaadalous  lives  of  the  ecclesiastics  were  a  sonrce  of 
oomiption  to  the  huty  and  a  direct  enconragement  of  heresy.^  So, 
in  1625,  the  synod  of  Osnabnick  gave  ací  its  reason  for  endeavoring 
to  enforce  the  Trídentine  canons  that  the  trae  religión  was  despised 
on  acooimt  of  the  depraved  moráis  of  its  ministers,  whose  crimes 
were  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  stubbomness  of  the  heretics. 
So  little  conoeahnent  of  their  firailty  was  thought  necessarj  that  thej 
openly  enriched  their  children  from  the  patrimony  of  the  church, 
and  decked  their  concubines  with  omaments  and  vestments  taken 
from  the  holy  images,  even  as  we  have  seen  was  the  costom  among 
¿he  Anglo-Saxons  of  the  tenth  century.' 

The  Thirty  Years'  War  preved  a  more  effectnal  bar  to  the  spread 
of  heresy  than  these  froitless  efforts  to  cure  the  incarable  malady  of 
the  church.  After  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  there  was  no  further 
need  to  appeal  to  the  dread  of  proselyting  Lutheranism  as  a  stimolus 
to  yirtue,  but  still  the  same  process  of  reasoning  appears  in  exhorta- 
tions  to  regain  the  forfeited  respect  of  the  community.  Thus,  in 
1652,  the  Bishop  of  Munster  expressed  his  horror  at  the  obstinacy 
with  which,  in  spite  of  fines,  edicts,  and  canons,  his  clergy  persisted 
in  retaining  their  concubines,  and  he  declared  that  the  discordance 
between  the  professions  and  the  practico  of  the  priesthood  rendered 
them  a  stench  in  the  nostrils  of  the  people  and  destroyed  the  au- 
thority  of  religión  itself ;'  and  in  1662  the  synod  of  Cologne  deplored 
that  the  notorious  want  of  respect  felt  for  the  ministers  of  Christ  was 
the  direct  result  of  their  own  immorality/  A  doctrine  even  sprang 
up  to  the  effect  that  it  was  not  requisito  to  forcé  a  ooncubinarían  to 
eject  his  companion  if  she  was  useful  to  him  in  his  housekeeping  or  if 
it  would  be  difficult  for  him  to  obtain  another  servant ;  and  this  be- 
came  sufficiently  formidable  to  entide  it  to  a  place  among  the  errors 
of  belief  formally  condemned  by  the  Román  Liquisition  in  its  decree 
ofMarch,1666.* 


In  Franco  the  influence  of  the  Trídentine  canons  had  been  equally 
unsatisfactory.     At  a  royal  council  held  in  1560,  which  resolved 


1  Synod.  Bofloodunens.  II.  ann.  1612 
(Hartzheim  IX.  200j. 

*  Synod.  Osnabrug.  ann  1626  cap. 
V.,  X.  Hartzheim  IX.  860.— Synod. 
Osnabrug.  ann.  1628  (Ibid.  p.  428). 


*  Synod.    Monasteríens.    ann.    1662 
(Hartzheim  IX.  78^-7). 

*  Synod.  Colon,  ann.  1662  P.  III.  Tit. 
I.  cap.  1  I  iii.  (Hartzheim  IX.  1006). 

^  Mag.  Bull.  Boman.  Ed.  Luxemb. 
1742,  T.  VI.  App.  p.  2. 
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apon  the  assembly  of  the  States  at  Orleans,  Charles  de  Marillac, 
Bishop  of  Yienne,  declared  that  ecclesiastical  discipline  was  almost 
obsoleto,  and  that  no  previous  time  had  seen  scandals  so  firequent  or 
the  life  of  the  clergy  so  reprehensible.*  From  the  proceedings  oi 
the  Huguenot  Synod  of  Poitiers,  in  1560,  it  is  evident  that  priests 
not  infrequentlj  secretly  married  their  ooncubines,  and,  when  the 
woman  was  a  Galvinist,  her  equivocal  position  became  a  matter  of 
grave  oonsideration  with  her  church.'  The  only  result  of  the  Col- 
loquy  of  Poissj,  in  1561,  was  that  Catherine  de  Mediéis  prevailed 
apon  the  bishops  to  present  a  reqaest  to  the  king  asking  him  to  ase 
his  inflaence  with  the  pope  to  concede  the  marriage  of  priests  and 
ihe  ase  of  the  cap  by  the  laity.  Means  were  foand,  as  we  have  seen, 
to  prevent  the  former  of  these  demands  from  being  made,  while  the 
latter,  when  pres^ited,  was  peremptorily  refiísed.'  In  the  existing 
condition  of  affairs,  the  council  of  Trent  coald  not  reasonably  be 
expected  to  effect  mach,  for,  as  the  orthodoz  Glande  d'Espence 
informs  as,  the  French  prelates,  like  the  Germans,  were  in  the  habit 
of  collecting  the  ^^callagiam"  firom  all  their  priests  and  informing 
those  who  did  not  keep  ooncab^les  that  ihey  might  do  so  if  they 
liked,  bat  mast  pay  the  license-money,  whether  or  no.^  In  1564, 
the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  not  long  after  his  retam  firom  the  council, 
held  a  provincial  synod  at  Rheims,  where  he  contented  himself  with 
declaring  that  the  ancient  canons  enjoining  chastity  should  be  en- 
forced.^  The  next  year,  1565,  a  synod  held  at  Cambray  reduced  the 
penalties  to  a  minimom,  and  afforded  every  opportanity  for  parchasing 
immanity,  by  enacting  that  those  who  consorted  with  loóse  women, 
and  who  remained  obdarate  to  wamings  and  reprehensión,  shoald  be 
panished  at  the  pleasare  of  the  officials.'  In  two  years  more  ihe 
same  coancil  was  fidn  to  ask  the  aid  of  the  socalar  arm  to  remove 
the  concubinos  of  its  clergy^ — a  oourse  again  suggested  as  late  as 


^  Pierre  de  la  Place,  Eatat.  de  Belig. 
etc.    Liv.  iiL 

«  Quick,  Synod.  GalL  Eefonn.  I.  18- 

«  Fleury,  Hist.  Ecclet.  Liv.  CLVII- 
NoB.  87-42. 

«  Chavard,  Le  Célibatdes  Prétres.  p. 
401.     . 

^  Concil.   Bemens.  ann.  1664,  Stat. 
XVII.  (Harduin.  X.  477). 

*  Concil.  Camexac.  ann.  1665,  Bubr. 


vin.  c.  8. — At  this  council,  which  was 
beld  in  June,  1665,  the  council  of 
Trent  was  formally  adopted.  As  fonn- 
ing  part  of  Flandre  Franqaiaey  Cam- 
bray may  properly  be  considered  as 
Frencb,  tbough  Francis  I.,  by  the 
tieaty  of  Madrid  in  1526,  had  been 
compelled  to  surrender  his  sovereignty, 
and  till  a  hundred  years  later  it  con- 
tinued  under  Spanish  dominión. 

T  Concil.  Camerac.  ann.  1667  o.  iii. 
(Hartzheim  VIL  216). 
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1631.^  The  tenns  in  trhich  Claade,  Bishop  of  Eyreax^  at  hifl  synod 
of  1576,  announced  bis  intentioii  of  taking  steps  to  eject  those  irho 
for  the  fíitare  ahould  persist  in  their  immorality  show  not  only  that 
8uch  measures  were  ereii  yet  an  innoyation,  bnt  alao  indícate  little 
probabilitj  of  their  being  successful.*  The  coonoU  of  Rheims,  in 
1588,  while  proclaiming  that  the  Tridentine  canona  ahall  be  enforoed 
on  all  concubinary  priests,  manifests  a  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the 
amount  of  respect  which  thej  will  receive  in  threatening  that  thoee 
irho  are  contumacioas  shall  be  Bubdued  by  the  secular  arm.'  The 
council  of  Tonrs,  in  the  same  year,  deplores  that  the  whole  ecdesi- 
astical  body  is  r^arded  with  aversión  by  the  good  and  pious  on 
account  of  the  scandals  perpetrated  by  a  portíon  of  tíiem.  To  cure 
this  evil,  the  residence  of  suspected  iromen,  even  when  oonnected  by 
blood,  is  forbidden,  as  well  as  of  the  children  aoknowledged  to  be 
sprung  from  such  unions,  and  various  pomltíes  are  denounced  against 
offenders/  The  council  of  Ayignon,  in  1594,  declares  that  the  nu- 
merous  decrees  relative  to  the  moráis  and  mannera  of  the  clergy  are 
either  forgotten  or  neglected,  and  then  proceeds  to  fbrbid  the  resi- 
dence of  suspected  women/  That  of  Bordeaos,  in  1624,  eamestly 
irams  the  clergy  of  the  province  not  to  allow  their  sist^rs  and  nieces 
to  live  in  their  houses,  and  especially  not  to  sieep  in  the  same  room 
with  them  ;*  and  yarious  other  synods  held  during  the  period  repeated 
the  irell-known  regulations  on  the  subject,  which  are  only  of  interest 
as  showing  how  little  they  were  respected J 

TSo  one,  in  fitct,  who  is  &miliar  with  the  popular  literature  of 
France  during  that  period  can  ayoid  the  oonyiction  that  the  eoclesi- 
astical  body  was  hopelessly  infected  with  the  corruption  which,  ema- 
nating  from  the  foulest  court  in  Christ^dom,  spread  its  contagión 
throughout  the  land.  K  Rabelais  and  Bonayenture  des  Periers 
reflect  the  deprayity  which  was  universal  under  Francis  L,  Bran- 


^  Synod.  Gamerao.  ann.  1681  Tit 
xvm.  c.  xiv.  (Ibid.  IX.  662). 

>  Glaudii  Bpisc.  Bbroicens.  Statut. 
cap.  III.  2  1  (Migne'B  Patrol.  Tom.  147 
pp.  244-6.) 

*  Goncil.  Bemem.  mnn,  1688  cap. 
xviü.  i  6  (Harduin.  X.  1298). 

*  Goncil.  Turón,  ann.  1688  cap.  xv. 
(Ibid.  p.  1481). 

^  Goncil.  Arenionens.  ann.  1604  can. 
xxxii.  (Ibid.  p.  1864). 


*  Goncil.  Butdigalens.  ann.  1624  cap. 
x|ii.  i  2.  (Harduin.  XI.  96). 

*  Synod.  Tornacens.  ann.  1674  Ttt. 
xii.  c.  6,  6,  7  (Hartzheim  Vil.  780). 
— Synod.  Audomarens.  ann.  1688  Tit. 
xvi.  c.  2  (Ibid.  VII.  947).  Goncil. 
Burdigalens.  ann.  1688  can.  xxi.  (Har- 
duin. X.  1880).— Goncil.  Bituncens. 
ann.  1684  Tit.  xlii.  can.  1-4  (Ibid.  X. 
1508-4). — Goncil.  Aquens.  ann.  1686 
cap.  de  Vit.  et  Honéstate  Gleric.  (Ibid. 
X.  1647). — ^Goncil.  Karbonnens.  ann. 
1609  cap.  xli.  (Ibid.  XI.  96). 
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tdme,  Beroalde  de  Yerville  and  Noel  da  Fail  continué  the  record  of 
infiuny  under  Catherine  de  Medicis  and  her  children.^  The  gene- 
alogy  of  sin  is  carried  on  by  Tallemant  des  Béaux,  Bussy-Rabatin, 
and  the  crowd  of  memoir  writers  who  flourished  in  the  Augustan  age 
of  French  literatore.  Into  these  common  sewers  of  iniquity  it  is 
not  worth  oor  while  to  penétrate ;  but,  when  the  high  places  in  the 
hierarchy  were  filled  with  men  to  whom  the  very  ñame  of  virtue  was 
a  jest,  we  need  not  hesitate  to  conclnde  that  the  humbler  members 
of  the  church  were  equally  r^ardless  of  their  obligations  to  God 
and  man. 


It  is  evident  from  all  this  that  the  standard  of  ecclesiastical  moráis 
had  not  been  ramed  by  the  efforts  of  the  Tridentine  fathers,  and  yet 
a  stndy  of  the  records  of  church  discipline  shows  that  with  the 
increasing  decency  and  refinement  of  society  during  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centories  the  open  and  cynical  manifestations  of 
license  among  the  clergy  became  gradually  rarer.  It  may  weU  be 
doubted,  nevertheless,  whether  their  Uves  were  in  reality  much  purer. 
A  few  spasmodic  efforts  were  made  to  enforce  the  Nicene  canon,  pro- 
hibiting  the  residence  of  women,  but  they  were  utterly  fruitless,  and 
were  so  recognized  by  all  parties;  and  the  energies  of  the  arch-priests 
and  bishops  were  directed  to  regulating  the  character  of  the  hand- 
maidens,  who  were  admitted  to  be  a  necessary  evil.  The  devices 
employed  for  this  purpose  were  varied,  and  repeated  with  a  írequency 
which  shows  their  insufficiency;  and  it  would  be  scarce  worth  our 
while  to  do  more  than  indícate  some  sources  of  reference  for  the 
curious  student  who  may  wish  to  follow  up  the  reiteration  which  we 
have  traced  already  through  so  many  successive  centuries.*    Among 


^  Da  Fail,  whose  high  oficial  posi- 
tion  in  the  Parlement  of  Bennee  pre- 
oludes  the  8uppo8Ítion  of  any  tendency 
to  Calvinism,  devotes  one  of  his  dis- 
couTses  rContes  et  Discoure  d'Eutrapel 
Ko.  zx.)  to  the  evils  entailed  by  celi- 
bacy  0X1  the  church  and  on  society, 
quotin^  the  ezclamation  of  Cardinal 
Contanni  to  Yelly  the  French  ambas- 
sador,  **  O  qusb  mala  attulit  in  ecclesia 
coelibatus  ille  f  It  is  trae  that  such 
stories  as  '^Frater  Fecisti''  are  not 
historical  documents,  yet  they  have 
their  valué  as  indicating  the  drift  of 
public  feelin^  and  the  convictions  forcñdi 
apon  the  mmds  of  the  people  by  the 
irregularities  of  the  clerical  profession. 
The  same  lesson  is  taught  by  boocacdo, 


Piers  Ploughman,  Chaucer,  Porgio,  the 
Cent  Nouvelles  NouvelleSi  and  all  the 
other  records  of  the  interior  Ufe  of  the 
Uthy  15th,  and  16th  centuries. 

*  Le  Plat,  Monament  Concil.  Tri« 
dent.  Til.  186.— CoUect  Synod.  Mech- 
lin.  Tom.  I.  pp.  89,  67.— Synod.  Mech- 
lin.  ann.  1670  Tit  xiv.  (Ibid.  1. 118).— 
Synod.  Lovaniens.  ann.  1674  (Ibid.  I. 
191).— > Synod.  Provin.  Mechlin.  ann« 
1607  Tit.  XYiii.  c  viii.  (Ibid,  1. 896).— 
Synod.  Dioeces.  Mechlin.  ann.  1607  Tit 
XYii.  c.  vi.  (Ibid.  II.  287).— Congregat. 
Archipresbyt.  ann.  1618  (Ibid.  II. 
271).  —  Tertia  Congrefi:at.  Épisc.  ann. 
1624  (Ibid.  I.  466).— Ibid.  I.  614. 

Synod.  Aogustan.  ann.  1667  P.  HL 
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them,  howeyer,  one  neir  featare  shows  itself^  -which  indicates  the 
groifing  respect  paid  to  the  appearance  of  deoency— complaints  that 
ooncubines  are  kept  onder  the  gaise  of  sisters  and  nieces. 

That  the  monastic  orders  had  profited  more  than  the  secular  cleigy 
by  the  Tridentine  reformation  may  -well  be  doubted.  Laarent  de  Pey- 
rinnis,  one  of  the  heads  of  the  Order  of  Minims,  in  1668^  issaed  a 
code  of  regulations  in  which  he  showed  that  scandal  -was  more 
dreaded  than  sin  -when  he  promulgated  an  ezemption  from  ezcbm- 
munication  in  fitvor  of  those  brethren  who,  when  about  to  yield  to 
the  temptations  of  the  flesh,  or  to  commit  theft,  prudently  laid  aside 
the  monastic  habit.^  Another  celebrated  jurist  of  the  same  Order 
bears  testimony  to  the  demoralization  of  his  brethren  when  he  de- 
clares that  if  the  severe  punishments  provided  for  nnchastity  by  ¿he 
statutes  were  enforced  they  wonld  result  in  the  destruction  of  all  the 
religious  congregations.' 


In  the  New  World  the  licentiousness  of  the  priesthood,  as  might 
be  expected,  began  to  vex  the  infant  chorch  as  soon  as  it  was  organ- 
ized  among  the  heathen.     The  earliest  synods  and  oounciis  which 


c.  ii.  (Hartzheim  VII.  182).— Synod. 
OonBtant.  ann.  1667  P.  ii.  Tit  i.  e.  9 
(Ibid.  VII.  641).— Synod.  Ruremond. 
ann.  1670  (Ibid.  VII.  668).— Synod. 
Bosoodunens.  ann.  1671  Tit  ziy.  c. 
ü.  (Ibid.  VII.  728).— Synod.  Waiv 
miens.  ann.  1677  c.  i.  (Ibid.  VII.  871). 
—Synod.  Mettens.  ann.  1604  c.  xlviii., 
liii.,  Ixii.  (Ibid.  X.  768-70).— Synod. 
Briziens.  ann.  1608  Be  díscip.  cler. 
c  xviii.  (Ibid.  VIII.  676).— Synod. 
Kamurcens.  ann.  1604  Tit.  viii.  c.  vi. 
(Ibid.  VIII.  628).— Synod.  Oonstant. 
ann.  1609  P.  n.  Tit.  xvii.  o.  7  (Ibid. 
VIII.  906).^Synod.  Mettens.  ann. 
1610  Tit.  XI.  c.  xi.  (Ibid.  VIII.  962).— 
Synod.  Antyerp.  ann.  1610  Tit  XTii. 
c.  vi.  (Ibid.  VIII.  1008).— Statut 
Visitat  Salisburgens.  ann.  1616  Tit 
I.  c.  vi.  (Ibid.  IX.  266).— Synod. 
Iprens.  ann.  1629  c.  xx.  (Ibid.  IX. 
496).— Synod.  Namurcens.  ann.  1689 
Tit  XIX.  c.  ix.,  X.  (Ibid.  IX.  692-8).— 
Synod.  Audomar.  ann.  1640  Tit.  xiv. 
c  vii.  (Ibid.  X.  802).— Synod.  Colon, 
ann.  1661  P.  ii.  o.  ii.  i  1  (Ibid.  IX. 
742).— Synod.  Hildesheim.  ann.  1662 
(Ibid.  ÍX.  806-6).— Synod.  CJolon. 
ann.  1662  P.  ui.  Tit  ii.  o.  1,  2,  8 
(Ibid.  IX.  1008-11).— Statut  Synod. 
Trevirens.  ann.  1678  o,  xi.,  xiL,  xiii., 


xiv.  (Ibid.  X.  60).— Statut  Synod. 
Aigentinens.  ann.  1687  De  cleiicli 
addit  I.  (Ibid.  X.  180).— Synod. 
Bruffens.  ann.  1698  Tit.  v.  2  2  (Ibid. 
X.  202).— God.  Canon.  Mettens.  ann. 
1699  Tit  X.  c.  xviii.  (Ibid.  X.  246).— 
Synod.  BÍBuntin.  ann.  1707  Tit  n.  c 
XXV.  (Ibid.  X.  291).— Synod.  Cul- 
mens.  et  Pomesan.  ann.  1746  c  ix. 
(Ibid.  X.  617). 

Ooncil.  Toletan.  ann.  1666  Act  n. 
cap.  xxii. ;  Act  iii.  cap.  xix.,  xxv. 
(Affuine  V.  896,  406-6).  — CondL 
Valentin.  ann.  1666  Tit  ii.  cap.  xviii., 
xix.  (Ib.  426).— Conoil.  Toletan.  ann. 
1682  Act  III.  Deorot  xxxv.  (Ib.  VI. 
12). — OonciL  Tamoonens.  ann.  1691 
Lib.  I.  Tit  viii.;  Lib.  iii.  Tit  iL 
(Ib.  266, 271-8).— Synod.  Oriolan.  ann. 
1600  cap.  xxxiii.  (Ib.  466). 

1  Batió  est  quia  tuno  non  dimittit 
babitum  ut  perículoce  vagetur,  sed  ut 
oommodiuB  fomicetur,  vel  liberiui 
ñiretur.— Apud  C.  Chabot,  Encyclo- 
pédie  Monastique  p.  24  (Paris,  1827). 

'  Spatbarius,  Áurea  Methodui  oop- 
rigenai  regulares,  1626»  p.  67 — '*  atque 
mea  sententia,  in  totalem  ordinis  lul- 
nam  et  destructionem  singtdarum  reliff  • 
ionum  "  (Apud  Chabot.  op.  cit  p.  w). 
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ir  ere  held  oontain  the  costomary  dennnciations  of  ooncabinage  and 
prohibitionB  for  ecclesiaetics  to  keep  their  children  in  their  houses, 
to  celébrate  their  baptisms  and  nuptials,  and  to  be  assisted  by  them 
in  ihe  ministiy  of  the  altar.  Many,  aa  ir e  are  informed  by  the  first 
council  of  México,  held  in  1555,  brought  with  them  from  Spain  their 
concubineB  under  the  guise  of  relatiyeB.*  For  the  moBt  part,  how- 
eyer,  they  formed  connections  inth  the  natiyes. 

In  fact,  the  institution  of  slayery  and  the  sabject  popnlations 
among  irhom  its  ministers  ir  ere  scattered  gaye  rise  to  freeh  problema, 
-which  the  church  songht  perseyeringly,  but  yainly,  to  solye.  Thns, 
in  New  Grenada,  before  the  oonqnest  iras  fidrly  achieyed,  Bishop 
Barrios,  of  Santafé,  held  his  first  sjnod,  in  1556,  and  there,  after 
premising  that  the  fimits  of  religión  among  ihe  Indiana  depended 
upon  the  good  ezample  of  their  pastora,  he  proceeded  to  prohibit  any 
priest  stationed  in  an  Indian  town  from  haying  any  Indian  woman 
residing  in  his  honse ;  his  food  was  to  be  cooked  by  men,  or,  if  ihis 
-was  impossible,  his  female  seryant  mnst  be  a  married  woman,  residing 
with  her  husband  nnder  another  roof ' — a  proyision  repeated  by  the 
synod  of  Lima  in  1585.^  A  cnrions  experiment  in  dealing  mÚi  the 
tronbles  arising  from  slayery  is  seen  in  the  Mexican  canons,  which 
directed  that  if  an  ecclesiastic  had  children  by  his  slaye,  the  owner- 
ship  of  the  woman  was  to  be  transferred  to  the  church  and  the  chil- 
dren were  to  be  set  free.  It  will  be  remembered  (p.  178)  ihat  in 
1022  the  church  insisted  npon  the  continned  seryitude  of  clerical 
bastards  whose  mothers  were  serfi  of  the  church;  and  the  contrast 
between  this  and  the  r^ulation  which  proclahned  the  freedom  of  the 
children  as  a  punishment  inflicted  upon  the  father  is  perhaps  the 
sorriest  exhibit  that  oould  be  made  of  the  character  of  those  who  were 
engaged  in  spreading  the  teachings  of  Christ  among  the  heathen.^ 

While  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  much  heroic  self-deyotion  was 
shown  in  the  efforts  made  to  conyert  the  new  subjects  of  Spain,  it  is 
equally  unquestionable  that  a  majoríty  of  ihe  ecclesiastics  who  sought 


^  Oondl.  Mexican.  I.  ann.  1655  cap. 
Ivii. — ^The  firet  and  seoond  Mexican 
Ck>uncilB  are  not  oontained  in  Aguirre'B 
collectíon,  but  were  printed,  toc^ther 
with  the  third,  b^  Archbishop  Jjoren- 
zana,  in  two  foho  yolumet,  México, 
1769.  The  Third  Gounoil  has  also  been 
reprinted  in  México,  in  1858,  as  a 
manual  of  existing  local  eoclesiastioal 
kw. 


*  Constituciones  Sinodales  de  SantaíS, 
1656  cap.  ly.  (Groot,  HÍFt.  Ecclee.  y 
Civil  del  Nuevo  Reino  de  Granada,  T. 
I.  Append.  11.  p.  497). 

*  Svnod  DicBo.  Limens.  III.  ann. 
1585  cap.  xi.,  Ixvii.  (Aguine,  VI.  198, 

*  Condl.  Mexican.  I.  ann.  1555  cap. 
li.-~CoDcil.  Mexican.  III.  ann.  1585 
Lib.  y.  Tit  X.  i  8. 
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the  ooloniee  ir  ere  men  of  the  worst  descríption.  The  councik  held 
in  the  several  provinces  deplore  the  evil  example  which  they  set  to 
their  newlj  converted  flocks,  and  the  regulatíons  which  were  issaed 
time  and  again  against  their  exceeses  show  the  impossibility  of  keep- 
ing  them  under  oontroL  In  Pera,  for  instance,  when  in  1581  St. 
Toribio  commenced  the  quarter  of  a  century  of  labor  as  Archbishop 
which  worthilj  won  for  him  the  canonization  acoorded  by  Benedict 
Xni.  in  1726,  two  conncíls  had  abreadj  been  held  in  Lima,  one  in 
1552  and  the  other  in  1567,  which  had  essayed  a  refonnation  of 
morab.  He,  in  tom,  lost  no  time  in  smnmoning  a  provincial 
cooncil,  which  assembled  in  1583,  the  decrees  of  which,  in  their 
denunciation  of  all  manner  of  yices,  show  how  ineffectaal  the  previ- 
ous  efforts  had  been.  The  clergy  were  not  disposed  to  submit  tamel j 
to  the  new  restraints  which  Toribio  sooght  to  impose,  and,  while  the 
active  resistance  which  some  of  them  raised  was  subdued,  the  onder- 
hand  management  of  others  was  so  far  successfal  that  the  rojal 
aasent  to  the  proceedings  of  the  cooncil  was  delajed  till  1591.^ 
Notwithstanding  the  activitj  of  Toribio,  who,  between  1583  and 
1604,  held  three  provincial  councils  and  ten  diocesan  sjnods,  who 
three  times  personallj  visited  every  portion  of  his  vast  archbishopric, 
and  who  repeatedly  ordered  his  vicars  to  send  secret  reports  of  con- 
cubinary  and  dissolute  príests,  he  was  obliged,  in  the  provincial 
council  of  1601,  to  content  himself  with  renewing  the  regulatíons 
of  1583,  sorrowfiílly  observing  that  they  had  received  scant  obedi- 
ence,  and  that  conseqnently  the  comiption  and  abuses  prevalent 
among  the  clergy  deprived  them  of  usefíilness  among  their  Indian 
parishioners.'  We  can  thus  readily  understand  the  grief  with  which 
the  honest  Fray  Gerónimo  de  Mendieta,  a  contemporary,  after  d^ 
picting  the  eager  docility  with  which  the  natives  at  first  welcomed 
Christianity,  contrasts  it  with  the  hatred  which  sprang  up  for  the 
yery  ñame  of  Christian  when  they  realized  the  hopeless  wretched- 
ness  of  their  position  under  their  new  taskmasters;  and  the  Fray 
does  not  conceal  the  &ct  that  this  was  partly  owing  to  the  character 
of  some  of  the  clergy,  while  the  better  ones  were  disheartened  and 
discharged  their  trusts  mechanically,  without  expectation  of  accomp- 


1  Aguirre,  VI.  61,  66. — ^The  canonB 
of  the  council  directed  against  concu- 
binage  &c.  are  Act.  ni.  c.  18,  19,  20, 
28,  24  (Ibid.  pp.  40-41). 


*  Synod.  DioBC.  Limens.  III. 
1586  cap.  zxxvi.— Synod.  YIII.  ann. 
1694  cap.  xxxvi.— *ConciL  Provin. 
Limens.  III.  ann.  1601  Act.  ii.  Becret. 
iv.  (Aguirre,  VI.  197-8,  486,  479). 
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lishing  good.^  This  condition  of  moráis  did  not  improve  with  time. 
In  his  official  report  of  1786,  the  Marques  del  Castel-Fuerte,  Vice- 
roj  of  Pera,  remarks  that  the  greater  portion  of  those  of  Spanish 
blood  bom  in  the  colonies  embraced  an  ecclesiastical  life,  as  offering 
an  easier  and  more  assured  career  than  any  other.  Snrroonded  by 
their  Indian  subjects,  the  pastors  lived  in  luzury  and  license,  which 
their  superiors  did  little  or  nothing  to  check.  In  1728  the  civil 
power  was  ordered  to  make  an  investigation  into  the  morab  of  the 
príesthood,  and  especiallj  to  designate  those  whose  concubinage  was 
open  and  notorious — an  invasión  of  the  sacred  immunities  of  the 
chorch  which  provoked  a  storm  against  the  secular  authorities, 
although  only  an  examination  was  proposed,  and  there  was  no 
attempt  to  be  made  of  conviction  or  punishment.' 

That  the  monastic  establishments  shared  in  the  general  dissolute- 
ness  -we  may  fidrly  conclude  vrhen  we  see  the  precautions  -which 
St.  Toribio  found  necessary  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  spouses  of 
Ghrist.  Thus  one  regulation  provides  that  no  ecclesiastic  shall  visit 
a  nun  without  a  written  permission,  to  be  granted  only  by  the  Arch- 
bishop  himself,  or  his  Provisor ;  and  so  little  confidence  did  he  feel 
in  the  guardians  whom  he  himself  appointed,  that  he  directs  that  the 
ofScial  visitors  who  inspected  the  nunneries  should  not  enter  them 
without  some  special  and  urgent  reason.' 

A  curious  rule  adopted  by  the  first  council  of  México  in  1555 
shows  how  much  more  scandal  was  dreaded  than  sin.  In  order,  as 
it  says,  to  avert  danger  and  infamy  from  the  clerical  order  and  from 
married  women,  it  prohibits  the  Fiscal,  or  prosecuting  officer,  from 
taking  cognizance  of  cases  of  adultery  committed  by  ecclesiastics, 
unless  the  husband  be  a  consenting  party,  or  the  adulterer  makes 
public  boast  of  it,  or  the  íact  is  so  notorious  that  it  cannot  be  passed 
over  in  silence;  and  even  when  action  thus  is  not  to  be  avoided, 
in  no  case  is  the  ñame  of  the  woman  to  be  mentioned  in  the  pro- 
ceedings.  The  Provisors,  however,  are  not  forbidden  to  take  notice 
of  such  crímes,  but  are  allowed  to  settle  them,  if  they  can,  with  all 
due  discretion.^  As  might  be  expected  these  regulations,  by  giving 
practica!  immunity,  led  to  an  increase  in  crime,  and  the  third  council 
of  México  in  1585  tells  us  that  many  of  the  clergy  indulged  in  it, 


^  Mendieta,  Historia  Eccles.  Indiana, 
Lib.  rv.  cap.  xlvi.  (México,  1870). 

*  Memorias  de  los  Yireyes  del  Perú, 
Lima,  1859,  T.  III.  pp.  68-70. 


'  Synod.  Dícbc.  Limens.  III.  ann. 
15S6  cap.  xli.— V.  ann.  1688  cap.  ix. 
(Aguirre  VI.  198,  216). 

*  ConoU.  Moxioan.  I.  ann.  1655  cap, 
Ixxxi. 
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in  preference  to  ordinary  concabinage,  in  the  oonfidenoe  that  they 
would  not  be  proeecated ;  but  the  amended  role  adopted  by  the  Cooncil 
to  meet  thÍB  trouble  difiera  so  litde  from  its  predeoeBsors,  that  we  may 
reasonably  doubt  whether  it  waa  folloired  by  any  diminution  in  the 
eyil.^  And  this,  jndging  from  Riyera'a  notes  to  his  edition  of  1859, 
Í0  the  ezisting  state  of  ecclesiaatical  laír  in  México/  althongh  the 
Tridentine  canon  specially  orders  the  Episcopal  Ordinaríea  to  pro- 
ceed  ex  officio  in  all  such  cases,  eren  of  laymen.' 


The  church  of  ¿he  post-Tridentine  period  began  to  find  a  darker 
and  more  dangerons  sin  attract  closer  attention  than  of  oíd,  and  cali 
for  more  serióos  eSbrts  to  preyent  its  ofiimding  the  awakened  con- 
sciousness  of  the  fidthñü.  The  pow er  of  the  confessional,  one  of  the 
most  effective  instmmentalitíes  inyented  by  the  ingenoity  of  man  for 
enslaying  the  human  mind,  iras  peculiarly  liable  to  abose  in  sexual 
relations.  No  one  can  be  ftmiliar  irith  the  hideoos  soggestiyeness 
of  the  penitentíals  withoot  recognixing  hoír  fearfolly  freqo^it  most 
be  the  temptations  arising  between  confessor  and  penitent,  while  their 
respectiye  relations  render  seduction  comparatiyely  easy,  and  on- 
speakably  atrocioos.^  To  depriye  soch  relations  of  danger  reqoirea 
the  confessor  to  be  gifted  with  rare  pority  and  bolinees,  and  when 
ihese  fonctions  ir  ere  confided  to  men  soch  as  those  who  composed  the 
sacerdotal  body,  as  ire  haye  seen  it  throoghoot  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
resolt  was  ineyitable. 

The  scandals  of  the  confessional  were  no  new  soorce  of  tribalation 
to  the  church  and  the  people.  No  sooner  had  the  early  costom  of 
poblic  and  lay  confession  tended  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  priest- 
hood  than  it  was  foond  necessaiy  to  cali  attention  to  the  dangers 
thence  arising.  The  first  cooncil  of  Toledo,  in  398,  forbids  any 
fiuniliaríty  between  the  yirgins  dedicated  to  6od  and  their  con- 
fessors.'    About  the  year  500,  Symmachus  calis  attention  to  the 


III. 


1686 


^  Gonoil.  Mexican. 
Lib.  V.  Tit.  X.  i  7. 

•  Notes  67  and  229,  pp.  462,  640. 

•  Concil.  Trident.  Bees.  XXIV.  De 
Beform.  Matrím.  o.  yiii. — It  requireB 
Bome  artfül Bpecialpleading  on  the  part 
of  Rivera  and  of  the  authorítíes  on 
whom  he  relies  to  reoondle  this  Mexican 
laxitv  with  the  instructions  of  the  coun- 
cil  of  Trent. 

•  For  the  brutal  detaiU  of  the  ques- 


tíons  which  the  confessor  was  required 
to  ask  of  his  penitents,  female  as  well 
as  male,  see  Burchardi  Becretorum  Lib. 
ziz.  o.  y.  I  daré  not  giye  eren  a  speo- 
imen. 

*  Concil.  I.  Toletan.  ann.  898  can. 
yi.  For  the  oustom  of  the  earl^  church 
in  the  matter  of  the  confession  of  sina, 
see  Sócrates,  H.  £.  y.  xix.,  and  Soso- 
men,  H.  E.  yii.  xvi. — In  the  ninth 
oentury  it  was  stíU  an  open  question 
whether  sacerdotal  confession  was  nec- 
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spirítoal  affinity  oontracted  between  the  oonfeesor  and  bis  penitenta 
renderíng  ihe  latter  bis  daughter ;  he  alindes  to  Silyester  as  having 
denounoed  goilty  relations  between  tbem,  and  proceeds  to  decree  not 
only  deposition  in  sacb  cases,  but  life-long  penitence.^  As  sacer- 
dotal confession  gradually  became  cnstomary,  a  decretal  -was  forged — 
whetber  to  giye  additíonal  authority  to  the  praetice,  or  to  impress 
npon  the  minds  of  confessors  the  neoessily  of  pradenoe— by  -which 
the  ñame  of  Celestin  I.  was  nsed  for  a  regolation  confiscating  all  the 
possessions  of  the  female  delinquent  and  oonfining  her  in  a  monastery 
fbr  life,  while  the  sedacer  was  wamed  that  such  sin  with  bis  spiritual 
daughter  amounted  to  a  grave  case  of  adultery,  for  which  be  mnst  be 
deposed  and  ondergo  penance  for  twelve  years,  provided,  always,  that 
the  fihcts  had  beoome  known  to  the  people,'  ibos  indicating  that  scandal 
rather  iban  sin  was  the  danger  most  dreaded. 

It  was  inevitable  that  this  trouble  should  oontinne,  as  we  have  seen 
it  do  thronghout  the  whole  bistory  of  a  celibato  príesthood.'  That  it 
was  the  subject  of  frequent  and  indignant  reprdiension  on  the  part 
of  those  who  songht  to  elévate  and  pnrify  the  church  we  may  well 
believe.  Calixtas  II.  freely  assomes  the  perdition  of  the  príest  who 
tbus  betrays  the  sacred  confidence  reposed  in  him,  denouncing  him 
as  a  lion  devooring  sheep,  as  a  bear  attacking  a  traveller  who  has 
lost  bis  way,  as  a  fowler  spreading  lures  for  birds  and  attracting 
them  with  sweet  soonds,  while  the  woman  he  treats  not  as  a  partner 
in  goilt,  but  as  an  unfortunate  who  finds  destruction  where  sbe  is 
seeking  salvation/  It  is  observable  here  that  the  &ult  is  assumed 
to  lie  exclusively  with  the  oonfessor,  and  such  is  likewise  the  case  in 
the  eloquent  denunciations  of  Savonarola,  who  dedares  that  the 
Italian  cities  are  full  of  these  wolves  in  sheep's  dotbing,  who  are 
constantlj  seeking  to  entice  the  innocent  into  sin  by  all  the  arta  for 
which  their  spiritual  directorship  affords  so  much  scope.*  The  eztent 
to  which  the  ovil  sometimes  grew  may  be  guessed  from  a  case  men- 
tioned  by  Erasmus,  in  which  a  theologian  of  Louvain  refused  absolu- 


esflftiy,  V.  Conoil.  Cabillon.  II.  ann. 
818  c  xzzii!.  (Gf.  c.  xxt.  zzxü.).  It 
was  flnally  aettled  and  auricular  oon- 
fession  made  obligatoiy  bv  the  Gouncil 
of  Lateran  in  1215  (GonciL  Lateranens. 
IV.  ann.  1216  o.  zxL). 

1  Gratian.  Gaus.  xxz.  q.  i.  oan.  8  — 
I  aecept  thU  decretal  as  genuine  on 
JalTé'fl  authority,  though  itB  authen- 
ticity  seemí  to  me  more  than  doubtñil. 


*  Gratian.  Gaus. 


q.  i.  can.  9, 10. 


*  See  ante,  paulm,  especially  p.  860. 

*  Galizti  II.  Serm.  i.  de  S.  Jacob. 
(Migne'B  Patrolog.  T.  168  p.  1890).^ 
The  ffenuinencM  of  these  sermona  has 
been  doubted,  but  they  are  unquestion- 
ably,  if  not  by  Galiztus,  by  a  writer 
nearly  oontemporaty. 

*  Pemns,  Jérome  Savonarole,  p.  71. 
See  also  Gomelius  Agrippa,  De  v  ani- 
tate  Scientiar.  o.  Iziv. 
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tion  to  a  pfustor  who  oonfessed  to  having  maintained  illicit  rdatíons 
with  no  less  than  two  handred  nons  confided  to  bis  spirítual  charge.^ 

The  view  which  was  taken  of  this  crime  during  the  progresa  of  ihe 
Reformation  is  set  forth  in  a  work  on  the  Criminal  Canon  Law 
printed  in  Yenice  in  1543,  which  intimates  that  improper  relations 
between  a  oonfeesor  and  his  penitenta  are  not  mnch  worse  ihan 
ordinary  concubinage,  but  that  when  they  beoome  pnbliclj  known 
thej  should  be  seyerelj  pnnished  by  deprívation  and  imprisonm^it^ 
Beeing  that  their  notoriety  tends  to  prevent  men  from  allowing  their 
-wiveB  and  daoghters  to  confesa,  and  ezposes  the  sacrament  of  p^ii- 
tence  to  the  assanlts  of  the  heretics.'    It  was  probably  this  worldly 
wisdom  which  prerented  the  Council  of  Trent  from  ailuding  specifi- 
cally  to  the  matter  and  endeayoring  to  pnt  an  ^id  to  a  crime  so 
heinons,  for  assuredlj  it  had  not  grown  less  in  the  eyer  increasing 
license  of  the  age.    It  is  rather  curious  that  in  Spain,  the  only 
kingdom  where  heresy  was  not  allowed  to  get  a  foothold,  ihe  troable 
seems  to  haye  been  greatest  and  to  haye  first  called  for  special 
remedial  measures.    Already,  in  1556,  Paul  lY.  had  addressed  a 
brief  to  the  Inquisitors  of  Grenada,  calling  their  attention  to  the 
frequency  of  the  crime  and  assoming  that  confessors  who  coold  so 
abuse  their  office  must  hold  unorthodoz  yiews  as  to  the  sacrament  of 
penitence,  which  rendered  them  suspect  of  heresy  and  thus  brought 
ihem  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Holy  Office.     He  therefore  in- 
stmcted  the  Inquisitors  to  prosecate  such  offenders  zealously,  but  it 
was  deemed  best  not  to  attract  public  attention  to  a  matter  so  delicate, 
lest  the  &ith{ul  should  be  deterred  from  frequenting  the  confessionaL 
The  inyestigations  were  accordingly  prosecuted  in  secret,  and  the 
crimináis  were  priyately  punished.* 

Enough  was  discoyered  to  show  that  the  trouble  was  general,  and 
in  1564  Pius  lY.  issued  a  Bull  addressed  to  the  Inquisitor  General, 
in  which,  assuming  like  his  predecessor  that  the  offence  must  be 
heretical,  he  authorized  the  Holy  Office  to  prosecute  it  throughout 
the  Spanish  dominions,  and  reyoked  all  immunities  which  the  monastic 
orders  might  enjoy  exempting  them  from  local  jurisdiction.^  This 
brought  the  subject  formally  within  the  scope  of  the  Inquisition  which 


1  Limborcb 
84. 


Hist.    InquisitionU  p. 


*  Bernard.  Diaz  de  Luoo  Vfñct. 
Crimin.  Canon,  cap.  Lxxy.,  Lxxvi. 
(Ed.  1648,  pp.  72-8). 


'  Llórente,    HÍBt.    de    Tlnqnisition 
d'SBpagne,  Gh.  xxyiii.  Art.  i.  No.  4. 

*  Bull.  Cum  sicut  nuper  (Mag.  Bull. 
Kom.  II.  4.  Bd.  1742). 
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thenceforth  took  charge  of  it  in  thoee  oountries  blessed  with  that 
institation.  In  some  portions  of  Spain  ihe  Inquisitors  added  the 
crime  of  ^^  Bolicitation  "  to  the  list  of  offences  published  in  their  annual 
^^  Edict  of  Denunciatíon,"  which  required  every  one,  under  pain  of 
ezcommimication,  to  denonnce  to  the  Holy  Office  all  cases  of  which 
he  might  happen  to  be  cogniEant.  Gonsalvo  relates  that  in  1568 
this  was  done  in  Seville,  when  it  brought  such  a  crowd  of  accusing 
women  to  the  Inqnisition  that  twenty  secretaries  were  nnable  to  take 
down  the  depositions,  within  the  allotted  time  of  thirty  days,  and  the 
limit  had  to  be  extended  nntil  it  reached  the  term  of  four  months, 
causing  finally  so  great  a  popular  ferment  and  implicating  so  large  a 
number  of  ecclesiastics  that  the  attempt  had  to  be  abandoned.^ 

Llórente  considers  this  to  be  an  ezaggeration,  as  is  probably  the 
case,  bnt  he  admits  that  the  Consejo  de  la  Snprema  was  led  to  forbid 
the  inclusión  of  the  o£fence  in  the  Edict  of  Denunciation,  which 
greatly  diminished  the  number  of  accusations,  and  this  prohibition 
was  repeated  in  1571,  in  the  hope  that  through  the  machinery  of  the 
episcopal  courts  the  crime  would  be  suppressed;  bnt  this  ezpectation 
proving  iUusory,  in  1576  the  Consejo  ordered  the  crime  to  be  rein- 
stated  in  the  Edict.' 

In  1608  Paul  Y.  seems  suddenly  to  have  awakened  to  the  necessity 
of  extending  to  Portugal  the  means  employed  in  Spain,  and  he  issued 
to  the  Portuguese  Inquisitor  General  a  BuU  similar  in  purport  to  thoee 
of  his  predecessors.  Little  was  accomplished,  even  in  these  favored 
oountries,  and  in  1622  Gregory  XV.  published  a  Bull  extending  to 
all  Ghristendom  the  provisions  of  the  previous  ones,  and  granting  to 
the  episcopal  courts  fnll  jurisdiction  over  all  accused  of  '^  solicitation," 
notwithstanding  whatever  immunities  they  might  otherwise  enjoy;  a 
single  witness  was  pronounced  sufficient,  when  supported  by  circum- 
stantial  evidence,  and  the  punishment  of  those  convicted  was  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  judge,  with  the  suggestion  that  it  might  extend 
to  perpetual  imprísonment  or  condemnation  to  the  galleys  for  life,  or 
even  abandonment  to  the  secular  arm — ^that  Inquisitorial  euphuism 
for  the  faggot  and  the  stake.'    Apparently  these  Bulls  receiyed 


^  Beg.  Gonsalyii  Montan.  Inquisit. 
Hispan.  Ezemplis  Illustnita,  pp.  184 
sqq.  (Ed.  Heidelbeig»,  1567). 

'  Llórente,  loe.  cit.  Nos.  6-8. 

'  Bull.  IJniverBi   Dominici    Gregis. 
(Mag.  Bull.  Bom.  HI.  484). 
In  Spain,  by  the  Carta  Acordada  of 


Aug.  8d,  1629,  the  Bull  of  Gregory 
Xv.  was  to  be  referred  to  in  the  £iict 
of  Denunciation ;  and  by  the  Carta  of 
Sept  12th,  1684,  a  dause  was  to  be 
added  to  the  Edict  to  the  effect  that 
notwithstanding  the  Bull,  the  offence 
was  reserred  exclusively  to  the  Inquisi- 
iton. — Breve  Besumen  de   las  Cartas 
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slender  attention,  for  in  1633  a  speciat  decree  directs  that  they  shall 
be  read  at  least  once  a  year  and  an  emphatic  waming  be  gíven  in  a 
chapter  of  each  order,  and  swom  evidence  of  ¿he  fitct  be  transmitted 
to  the  oongr^tíon  of  the  Inquisitíon  at  Rome.^  Even  tbis  was  bnt 
partiaUy  suoceflsful.  Gregory's  Bull  was  not  pablished  in  either 
France  or  (}enaan  j,  and  for  a  oentiiry  or  more  its  obseryance  through- 
out  those  r^ons  depended  entirely  npon  sncb  bishops,  of  whom  there 
were  but  few,  -who  might  seo  fit  to  promúlgate  its  regolations  in  tbeir 
individual  dioceses;'  although  the  established  rule  of  the  church  pro- 
tected  the  criminal  by  not  permitting  a  woman  who  had  been  eeduced 
in  the  confessional  to  ñame  her  seducer  to  anotíier  oonfeesor.' 

Even  in  the  kingdoms  where  the  Bnll  iras  legally  receiyed  and 
published,  its  provisions  in  practioe  seem  to  haré  been  held  as  directed 
almost  ezclusiyely  against  those  who  might  be  fix)lish  enough  to  incur 
suspicion  of  heresy  by  asserting  that  they  were  not  airare  of  their 
guilt.  While  the  Holy  OflSce  stretched  its  power  to  conyict  and 
punish  all  the  wretched  heretics  whom  it  oould  bring  within  its  grasp, 
it  was  singularly  tender  of  those  whom  sucoessive  popes  denounoed 
as  the  worst  of  offenders.  In  a  leamed  work  on  the  subject,  the 
author,  an  oflScial  of  the  Portuguese  Inquisition,  urges  the  cantion 
requisito  in  proceedings  which  affect  the  honor  of  ecclesiastics,  bring- 
ing  scandal  and  grief  to  the  &ith{ul  and  glory  and  joy  to  the  heretic. 
As  the  accused  had  all  presumptions  in  his  &yor,  since  he  had  been 


Acordadas  antiquas  y  modernas,  dis- 
puesto por  Abec^sdario,  s.  v.  Solicitante 
?MS.  Bib.  B^.  Hafniens.  No.  2186,  p. 
264).  That  the  Gourt  of  Borne  kept 
faith  in  the  matter  of  solicitation  wouid 
seem  to  be  proved  by  a  case  ooourring 
in  1696  when  Dr.  Ausustin  Yelda, 
rector  of  La  Sallana  in  valencia  was 
accused  before  the  Inquisition,  and  fled 
to  Borne,  where  he  presented  himself 
to  the  Sacred  Congreeation  and  was 
ordered  to  retum.  This  he  did,  but 
with  what  result  is  not  noted  (Ibid.  p. 
889).  [This  exceedingly  interesting 
MS.  is  a  manual  for  use  in  one  of  the 
tríbunaU  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition, 
oompiled  about  the  year  1670,  with  notes 
bringing  it  down  to  the  middle  of  the 
18th  century.  I  take  this  occasion  of 
ezpressing  my  obligations  to  the  gentle- 
men  in  charge  of  the  Boyal  Library  of 
Oopenhaeen,  of  the  Boáleian  Library 
of  Ozfoxtl,  and  of  the  Boyal  Library 


of  Munich,  for  their  oourtesy  in  oom- 
municating  to  me  a  number  of  MSS.] 

^  Beferred  to  in  a  Decree  of  1745 
(Bullar.  Benedicti  XIV.  T.  I.  p.  291). 

*  Pontas,  Dici.  de  Cas  de  Oonscienoe, 
Paris,  1741,  T.  I.  p.  862.— Amort, 
Dict.  Selectt  Casuum  Conscientiss, 
Aug.  Vind.  1788,  T.  L  pp.  704-5. 
From  the  latter  we  leam  that  a  few 
years  previously  the  Franciscans  of 
bavaria  had  agreed  to  reoeive  the  Bull 
in  so  far  as  to  prohibit  any  of  their 
confessoTS  trom  absolving  a  penitent 
who  had  been  solicited  by  those  of  their 
own  order,  unless  she  would  permit 
him  to  denounce  the  culprít  to  the 
Superior — an  example  whicn  the  wríter 
wiuies  were  followed  elsewhere,  as  it 
would  be  very  usñil  in  repressim?  many 
scandals  which  afflicted  the  Germán 
church. 

*  Bodriguez,  Nueva  Somma  de  'Casi 
de  Cosdenza,  P.  I.  cap.  Lin.  Ko.  10. 
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Belected  for  the  sacred  fiínctions  of  the  oonfessional,  and  aa  women 
were  by  natare  moonstant,  oomiptíbley  deceitñil,  mendacioiis,  and 
giyen  to  perjury,  he  oonclades  tbat  the  evidence  of  a  single  vitness 
Í8  -whollj  inoondnsiye;  two  witnesses  of  good  character  may  justify 
the  seclnedon  of  the  aocosed,  either  in  prison  or  in  his  own  convent 
or  hoQse,  but  fonr  veré  neoeasary  to  his  oonviction;  he  decides 
adyersdy  the  question  whether  deficiency  of  eyidenoe  can  be  supple- 
mented  by  torture;  and  he  cites  Potiphar's  wife  to  caution  his 
brethren  against  lending  too  hasty  credence  to  aocnsations  yrhich 
may  be  only  the  reyengeful  promptings  of  a  baffled  tempter.^  Gasuists 
veré  fonnd  to  argüe  that  the  solicitation  mnst  occur  dnring  the  act 
of  confession  itself  to  bring  the  aocosed  within  the  words  of  the 
papal  decrees,  which  veré  not  applicable  eren  if  ít  took  place  in  the 
confessional  immediately  before  the  voman  commenced  to  confess,  or 
immediately  after  she  had  receiyed  absolntion.'  The  aocosed  vho 
denied,  might  be  shovn  the  tortore,  bot  coold  not  be  ezposed  to  it, 
and  if  ponished,  his  punishment  most  be  secret,  so  as  not  to  giye  rise 
to  popular  disquiet*  In  Spain,  vhen  the  local  tribunal  had  agreed 
opon  a  sentencoy  it  could  not  be  executed  vithout  referring  the  case 
and  all  the  eyidence  to  the  Conseyo  de  la  Suprema;^  but  the  sentence 
vhich  vas  thos  so  carefully  to  be  considered,  vas  not  usually 
severe.  Some  instructions  on  the  subject  issued  in  1577,  after 
premising  that  there  must  be  neither  public  penitence  ñor  appear- 
anee  in  an  auto  de  fé,  and  that  the  sentence,  unlike  that  of  heretics, 
must  be  made  knovn  only  to  the  ecclesiastícs  of  the  place,  proceed 
to  State  that  the  penalties  to  be  imposed  on  the  guilty  are  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Tribunal,  except  that  he  is  obliged  to  abjure  the  im- 
plied  heresy  and  is  prohibited  from  hearing  confessions  in  the  futuro. 
Whether  he  is  to  be  suspended  from  administering  the  other  sacra- 
ments,  or  firom  preaching,  and  vhether  he  is  to  be  imprisoned  or 
banished  from  the  place  of  his  crime,  must  depend  upon  the  grayity 
of  the  offence.  In  graye  cases,  secular  príests  may  be  punished  by 
seclusion,  or  depriyation  of  function  or  benéfico,  or  pecuniary  fines, 
vith  discipline,  secret  prayers  and  fiísting ;  and  monks  may  be  yisited 
vith  the  discipline,  remoyal  from  the  scene  of  their  misdeeds,  sus- 


»  Rod.  &  Cunha  pro  SS.  D.  N.  PP. 
Pauli  y,  Statuto  nuper  emiaso  in  Con- 
feesariofl  Feminas  aolicitantes  Qu»8t. 
xzii.  No.  8 :  xxiii.  No.  4,  6|  6.  8,  11, 
12,  U  (4to.  Benayente  1611). 

*  Ant.  de  Sonsa  Opiuo.  ciica  Constit 


Pauli  PP.  y.  in  Confessariofl  allidentea 
etc.  ito.Ulyssip.  1628,TTact  i.  cap.  xtíü. 

*  Ibid.  Traot  ii.  cap.  ztUí.  No.  9-12. 

«  MS.  Bib.  Beg.  Hafiíiens.  No.  2186, 
p.  264. 
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pensión  or  príratíon  of  orders,  of  the  prÍTÍIege  of  yoting  in  their 
oonvents,  and  rel^ation  to  the  last  place  in  the  choir  and  refectoiy.^ 
All  this  manifesté  not  only  a  provident  oare  to  prevent  scandal  among 
the  faithful,  but  a  singular  tolerance  of  crime  irhen  compared  with 
the  severity  which  characterized  the  ordinary  operations  of  the  Inqni- 
sitien,  in  lapses  of  íaith  however  slight.  A  man  who  aas^lied  that 
simple  fomication  was  not  a  mortal  sin  iras  treated  as  a  heretic  and 
"relaxed"  or  "reconciled,"  with  all  the  tremendous  consequent 
penalties  npon  him  and  his  posterity;  and  it  is  significant  in  manj 
wajs  to  obserre  that  a  culprít  guilty  of  prostitnting  ihe  confessional 
to  seduce  his  spiritual  daughters  was  to  be  punished  by  being  made 
to  take  the  lowest  seat  in  the  choir.  This  misplaced  lenity  was  more 
than  carried  out  in  practico.  According  to  Llórente,  the  records  of 
the  Inquisition  show  that  not  ten  per  cent,  of  those  accosed  were 
convicted;  and  even  when  convicted  it  was  not  unusual  for  the  con- 
vict,  through  influencee  brought  to  bear  on  the  Inquisitors  General, 
to  obtain  a  remoyal  of  the  interdiction  of  hearing  confessions.'  In 
one  case  of  spedal  atrocity  which  occurred  under  the  eyes  of  Llórente 
himself,  the  culprit,  in  addition  to  the  discipline,  deprivation  of  vote, 
and  degradation  to  the  lowest  seat  in  the  choir  (he  had  been  Pro- 
vincial of  the  Capuchins  of  New  Grenada),  was  condemned  to  five 
years*  imprisonment  in  a  convent  of  his  own  order — a  most  inade- 
quate  penalty  for  a  man  who  had  seduced  thirteen  nuns  in  a  convent 
under  his  spiritual  guardianship.'  In  the  horrible  affair  of  Oorella, 
which  occurred  in  1748,  it  is  true  that  the  Abbess,  Dofia  Águeda  de 
Luna,  died  under  the  torture;  and  her  principal  accomplice,  Fray 
Juan  de  la  Vega,  after  being  tortured  in  his  examination,  was 
declared  suspect  in  the  highest  degree  and  was  confined  in  the  deeert 
convent  of  Duruelo  till  his  death,  but  in  this  case  the  accused  were 
Molinists,  or  Illuminati,  which  of  itself  rendered  them  worthy  of  the 
stake,  and  in  addition,  besides  numerous  infimticides,  they  had' 
entered  into  a  pact  with  Satán.* 

The  nunneries,  indeed,  appear  to  have  suffered  especially  from  this 
cause,  particularly  when  their  spiritual  directors  were  monks.  This 
was  a  complaint  of  oíd  standing,  and  the  authors  of  the  ^^  Consilium 
de  Emendanda  Ecclesia,"  in  1588,  proposed  to  put  an  end  to  the 


1  Ibid.  pp.  264-6. 

"  Llórente,  Chap.  xxviii.  Art.  i.  Nos- 
20,  28. 


•  Ibid.  Art.  li. 

«  Ibid.  Oh.  XL.  Art.  IL  Kos.  2-14. 
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scandals  thence  arising  by  prohibitíng  members  of  the  oonyentaal 
orders  from  aerving  in  that  capacity,  which  was  to  be  confided  in  the 
future  to  the  Episcopal  Ordinaries.^  A  more  partíal  core  was  that 
auggeeted  in  1627  by  Urban  YIII.  when  he  granted  a  special  Bull 
to  Christobal  de  Lobera,  Bishop  of  Cordoya,  depriving  the  mendicant 
orders  of  their  right  to  papal  jurisdiction,  and  subjectíng  them  to  the 
Ordinary  of  the  diooese  in  order  to  pnt  a  stop,  if  possible,  to  crimes 
committed  by  them  in  the  oonfessional.'  These  monastic  troubles 
were  by  no  means  confined  to  Spain.  When,  as  we  shall  see  here- 
after,  tíie  Grand  Dake,  Leopold  of  Tuscany,  nndertook  in  1774  to 
reform  the  nnnneries  of  his  dominions,  they  had  for  a  century  and  a 
half  been  the  scene  of  the  worst  disorders,  committed  by  the  regular 
dergy  who  were  their  spiritaal  directors,  and  Leopold  found  his 
principal  opposition  in  the  court  of  Rome  itself.'  Li  Provence,  the 
canons  of  Pignan  made  no  secret  of  their  domination  over  the  bodies 
as  well  as  over  the  souls  of  the  nnns  of  the  district,  so  that  in  a  single 
year  there  were  sixteen  dedarations  of  pregnancy  officially  made  by 
the  latter,  who  seemed  to  consider  it  as  one  of  the  duties  of  their  pro- 
fession.  As  Michelet  remarks,  this  at  least  diminished  the  monastic 
crime  of  infanticide,  for  the  children  were  openly  put  out  to  norse 
and  were  generally  adopted  by  their  foster-mothers> 

Some  statistics,  given  by  Llórente  írom  the  archives  of  the  Liqoi- 
sitien,  afford  a  coríous  oommentary  apon  the  inflnence  of  monasticism. 
Comparing  the  niimber  of  aocusations  brought  for  this  offence  with 
the  total  censns  of  the  secular  and  regalar  clergy,  he  fonnd  that  one 
out  of  erery  ten  thoosand  socalar  priests  was  charged  with  it,  while 
among  the  monastic  orders  the  proportíon  was  much  greater.  The 
Benedictines,  Bemardines,  Jeronymites,  Premonstratensians,  Basil« 
ians,  Agonizantes,  Theatins,  and  Oratorians,  and  the  canons  regalar 
of  Calatrava,  Santiago,  Alcántara,  Montesa,  St.  Juan,  and  of  the 
Holy  Sepalchre  showed  a  proportion  of  one  in  erery  thoasand. 
Among  the  Carmelites,  Augastinians,  Matharíns,  the  Order  of  La 
Merced,  the  Dominicana,  Franciscans,  and  Minims  of  St.  Francia 
de  Paol,  there  was  one  in  eyery  five  handred :  one  in  foar  hundred 


^  Le  Plat,  Monument.  Concil.  Trí- 
dent.  II.  602.— Caraffa  and  hU  ooad- 
Juton,  indeed,  went  so  fár  as  to  suggest 
the  entíre  suppiession  of  the  oonventual 
orden  (Ibid.  601). 

•  A  printed  copy  of  this  Bull  oocurs 
In  tome  yoluminous  pleadings  between 


the  chupch  of  Oordova  and  the  Inquifli- 
tion,  in  1648.— MS.  Bibl.  Bodl.  Arch. 
S.  180. 

*  De  Potter,  Yie  de  Sdpion  de'Riod, 
T.  I.  pp.  87  sqq.  258  sqq. 

4  Michelet,  La  Soraidre,  Oh.  ix. 
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among  the  barefooted  orden  of  the  AagostiniaiiB,  Mathuríns,  and 
Fathers  of  La  Merced;  and  one  in  two  hundred  among  the  bajne- 
footed  CarmeliteB,  the  Alcantarians  and  the  Gapachins.^  These 
resulte  Llórente  explains  partly  bj  the  greater  attention  paid  by 
some  orders  to  the  dnties  of  the  oonfeesional,  but  chiefly  by  the  dif- 
ferences  in  their  rules  of  discipline.  Those  who,  like  the  secular 
priests,  had  comparative  wealth  and  freedom  were  able  to  gratify 
their  passions  without  resorting  to  indnigence  so  dangerous,  while 
those  whose  yows  bound  them  to  poverty  and  asceticism  were  most 
liable  to  be  tempted  by  the  opportuníties  of  the  confessional.  It 
iras  precisely  the  orders  that  were  most  rigid  which  produced  the 
greatest  number  of  culprits.  Another  significant  fitct  was  that  the 
greater  portion  of  these  accusations  were  brought  by  nuns,  and  from 
this  Llórente  seeks  to  ezplain  the  small  proportion  of  cases  in  which 
the  accused  was  found  guilty.  The  inquirios  necessaiy  to  confession 
often  appeared  to  the  simple-minded  devotee  a  direct  enticement  to 
sin,  and  her  ezcited  imagination,  in  dweiling  upon  them,  would  lead 
her  to  imagine  herself  the  object  of  her  oonfessor's  impuro  desires — a 
defenoe  of  the  system  almost  as  damaging  as  the  ts^ts  which  it 
attempts  to  extenúate.' 

Whatever  may  be  Llor^ite's  opinión  as  to  the  comparatiye  inno^ 
cence  of  the  seciüar  príeslhood,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  shared 
by  the  church.  The  local  ecclesiastical  legislation  of  the  seventeenth 
century  is  surcharged  with  innumerable  minute  directions  as  to  the 
age  of  the  confessor  and  the  form  and  stmcture  of  confessionals;  re- 
strícting  female  penitents,  unless  dangerously  ill,  from  being  heard 
except  in  church  and  by  daylight,  and  prescribing  the  relative  posi- 
tions  to  be  ipaintained  by  confessor  and  penitent'  In  the  earlier, 
though  acaree  purer,  period  of  the  fifteenth  century  John  Myrc  con- 
tenta himself  with  simpler  rules — 

But  when  a  wommou  oometh  to  the 
Loke  hyre  fieíoe  that  thou  ne  se, 


^  Lloi«nte,  Chap.  xxTiii.  Art.  i.  No. 

'  The  dangerous  luegettiveneBs  of 
ihe  questíons  asked  in  tiie  confessional 
Tras  recognized,  and  oonfessors  were 
Bomtimes  wamed  to  be  careftil. — Svnod. 
DioBoes.  Mechlin.  ii.  ann.  1609  Tít,  v. 
cap.  i. 

*  See,  for  instance,  Ck>ncil.  Toletan. 
1682,   Decret    xxTiu.,  xxix. 


(Aguirre,  VI.  ll).^Synod.  Oriolan. 
ann.  1600  cap.  xix.  (Ib.  p.  460).— 
Synod.  Beneventan.  ann.  1698  Tit  liy. 
o.  iii.  rOoUect  Lacens.  I.  94).--Synod. 
Neapol.  ann.  1699  Tit.  xi.  o.  i.  Ko.  11 
(Ib.  p.  282).  Also  a  curious  list  of 
twenty  abases  of  the  confessional  in  a 
letter  ftom  the  Bishop  of  Antwerp  to 
the  Aichbishop  of  Hechlin  in  1624 
(Synodioon  Mechliniense,  T.  I.  p.  474), 
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But  teche  hyre  to  knele  downe  the  by, 

And  8um  what  thy  face  from  hyre  thou  wiy, 

Btille  88  8ton  ther  thou  sitte. 

And  kepe  ihe  welle  that  thou  ne  ipytte. 

Koghe  thow  not  ihenne  thy  thonkes, 

Ne  wrynge  thou  not  wyth  thy  sohonkee — ^ 


and  the  attention  which  was  now  given  to  the  minntest  details  of 
these  matters  ahows  how  mach  men's  minds  were  ezcited  by  the  sub- 
ject,  and  how,  as  usual,  the  church  sought  paUiatives  for  the  evil  to 
which  she  dared  not  apply  a  radical  core. 

A  natural  result  of  the  effort  made  to  suppreas  the  evil  was  a  refine- 
ment  of  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the  evU-doers  to  escape  the  result 
of  their  transgressions,  and  the  subtlely  of  casuists  was  taxed  to  the 
utmost  in  defíning  with  precisión  all  the  acts  and  motives  which  would 
render  offenders  liable  to  the  penalties  decreed  in  the  Papal  Bulls, 
thus  giying  rise  to  quite  a  literature  specially  devoted  to  the  sub* 
ject.'  In  1614,  the  Román  Inquisition,  under  Paul  Y.,  was  obliged 
formally  to  declare  that  príests  who  used  the  confessional  as  a  place 
of  assignation  were  liable  to  the  decrees,  eren  though  not  engaged  at 
the  moment  in  administering  the  sacrament  of  penitence;'  and  in 
1665  Alexander  Vil.  felt  it  necessary  to  oondemn  the  proposition 
that  a  oonfessor,  while  hearing  a  oonfession,  could  gire  his  penitent  a 
love-letter  without  incurring  the  guilt  of  solicitation.^  The  mode, 
however,  which  o£fered  the  surest  escape  was  for  the  confessor  to 
absolve  his  partner  in  sin,  and  thus  reléase  her  from  all  obligation  to 
denounce  him,'  for  such  an  absolution  was  good,  according  to  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas.'  This  gaye  the  church  infinite  trouble.  It  satis* 
fied  the  conscienoe  of  the  woman,  for  the  council  of  Trent  had  taken 
care  to  declare  that  príests  in  mortal  sin  did  not  lose  the  power  of 
absolution  conferred  on  them  by  the  Holy  Ghost  in  their  ordination,^ 


^  InstractionB  for  a  Parish  Prieeti  p. 
27  (Early  Eng.  Text  Soc.  1868). 

'  As  specimens  of  thi8|  I  may  refer 
to  Cardinal  Gozza's  ''Ihibia  Selecta 
emergentia  circa  Sollioitationem  in 
Confessione  Sacramentali  juzta  Apos- 
tólicas Gonstitutiones '^  lioyaniii  1750 
— and  the  similar  works  by  á  Gunha 
and  de  Sousa,  quoted  aboye. 

•  Cozza,  op.  dt  Dub.  xrn.  No.  112. 

*  Mag.  BulL  Boman.  Tom.  YI. 
App.  p.  1. 


*  Occasional  references  to  this  prao- 
tice  may  be  found  in  earlier  times.  See, 
for  instance,  Concil.  Monasteriens.  ann. 
1279  c.  XT.  iTHartzheim  III.  649)-^ 
Suppression  of  Monasteríes,  No.  xvu. 
(Gamden  Soc.). —  Synod.  Tomacens. 
ann.  1620  o.  vü.  (HarUheim  VI.  IM). 

•  V.  Pontas,  Dict  de  Gas  de  Gon- 
science,  I.  886. 

'  Oonc  Trident.  Sess.  xiv.  De  Pceni- 
tent.  c.  tí. 
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while  80  vile  a  prostítation  of  the  sacrament  oonld  not  bat  bring  the 
whole  sjstem  into  contempt.  Yet  casuists  were  found  to  distinguish 
between  the  guilt  of  him  who  soothes  the  conscience  of  the  woman 
whom  he  had  seduced  by  absolying  her  after  the  act,  in  whieh  case 
he  is  not  exposed  to  the  penalties  of  solicitation,^  and  of  him  who 
promises  absolution  in  advance  as  a  temptation  to  sin,  which  brings 
him  within  the  scope  of  the  decrees.* 

The  condemnation  issued  in  1665  by  Alexander  Vil.  of  the  pro- 
position  that  absolution  under  snch  circomstanoes  relieves  the  woman 
from  the  obligation  of  denunciation'  shows  the  extent  of  the  evil  and 
the  boldness  of  the  perpetrators,  but  did  nothing  to  cure  it.  A  more 
effective  step  had  been  taken  in  1661  by  the  provincial  synod  of 
Oambray,  which  was  the  revival  of  the  ancient  rule  that  no  confessor 
should  have  power  in  such  cases  to  grant  absolution  to  his  paramour 
except  m  articulo  mortU;  a  precedent  which  was  followed  in  1663 
by  the  congregation  of  arch-priests  of  the  province  of  Mechün/ 
This  action  seems  to  have  aroused  considerable  opposition  and  no 
little  discussion,  for,  at  a  convocation  of  bishops,  held  at  Brussels  in 
January,  1665,  it  was  the  first  subject  submitted  for  debate/  The 
question,  however,  remained  unsettled,  for,  although  the  power  to 
grant  such  absolution  was  specially  excepted  in  all  commissions  issued 
to  confessors  in  the  province,  the  evil  continued,  and  again  carne  up 
for  discussion  at  the  synod  of  Namur,  in  1698,  when  the  practico  was 
peremptorily  forbidden  for  the  fiíture.*  In  the  province  of  Besangon 
a  canon  of  1689  declares  that  although  the  abuse  had  been  long  pro- 
hibited,  yet  that  it  continued  to  flourish;  and  a  formal  enunciation 
was  considered  necessary,  taking  away  the  power  of  conferríng  abso- 
lution in  such  cases — aregulation  which  had  to  be  repeated  in  1707/ 
In  1709  the  Cardinal  de  Noailles,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  issued  an 
order  prohibiting  it  in  his  diocese,  but  as  late  as  1741  Pontas  informs 
US  that  such  absolutions  were  vaiid  in  all  places  where  they  had  not 
been  forbidden  by  episcopal  authority/    This  extraordinary  confes- 


^  Del  Bene  de  Offio.  S.  Inquisit.  P. 
II.  Dub.  ccxxxvii.  {  ix.  No.  6. 

'  Cozza,  op.  cit.  Dub.  xxxiii. 

•  Mag.  Bull.  Boman.  Tom.  VI.  App. 
p.  1. 

*  Synod.  Camerac.  ann.  1661  c.  xi. 

SCartzheim    IX.    888).  —  Synodicon 
echliniense  II.  819. 


»  Ibid.  I.  669. 

*  Synod.  Namurcens.  ann.  1698  c. 
xxviii.  (Hartzheim  X.  219). 

»  Synod.  Bisuntin.  ann.  1707  Tit. 
XIV.  o.  xiv.  (Ibid.  823). 

"  Pontas,  Dict  de  Cas  de  Oonscienoe> 
Paris,  1741,  T.  I.  p.  887.— Prom  the 
(Merman  edition  <3/t  Amoii  (Dict  selectL 
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Edon  on  such  a  subject  was  most  discreditablQ  to  the  chorch,  and  in 
1741  Benedict  XIY.  signalized  the  commencement  of  his  pontificate 
by  converting  these  local  regolations  into  a  general  law  by  his  Bull, 
^' Sacramentum  Poenitenti»/'  in  which  he  not  only  endeavored  to 
sweep  away  all  the  refinements  by  which  casuistB  had  so  nearly  nolli* 
fied  the  decrees  of  his  predecessors,  but  he  devoted  a  special  clause  to 
the  deyice  by  which  the  saciilegious  ministers  of  Satán  rather  than  of 
God  absolved  their  partners  in  goilt.  This  he  absolutely  prohibited 
for  the  fiíture,  except  in  artículo  mortís  when  no  other  priest  could 
be  had;  he  took  away  the  power  of  administering  the  sacrament  of 
penitence  in  such  cases,  pronounced  absolntion  nuil  and  void  when 
thus  given,  and  punished  the  attempt  to  give  it  by  ipso  facto  ex- 
communication  removable  by  the  papal  coort  alone.^  Four  years 
later,  he  relaxed  somewhat  the  rigor  of  these  regolations  in  a  manner 
which  shows  how  everpresent  was  the  fear  of  attracting  attention  to 
the  frailties  of  ecclesiastics,  for  he  permitted  absolution  m  articulo 
Tiwrtís  in  all  cases  where  another  confessor  could  not  be  called  in 
without  attracting  attention  and  causing  suspicion  and  scandal,  which 
was  virtually  to  remove  the  prohibition.^  In  the  same  year  he  also 
renewed  the  decree  of  1638  requiríng  the  Papal  Bulls  on  the  subject 
to  be  read  at  least  once  a  year  in  the  chapters  of  all  the  monastic 
orders,'  who  seem  to  have  been  the  príndpal  offenders  in  these 
matters;  doubtless  for  the  reason  which  Llórente  says  was  usually 
alleged  as  an  excuse  by  culprits--*because  they  had  no  other 
opportunity  of  sinning.^ 

Energetic  as  was  the  legislation  of  Benedict,  it  by  no  means  put 
an  end  to  the  trouble.  The  year  after  his  Bull  appeared,  in  1742, 
the  synod  of  Namur  found  it  necessary  to  remind  confessors  that 
they  could  not  absolve  women  whom  they  had  seduced;'  and  in  1768 
the  Bishop  of  Ypres  was  obliged  to  recall  to  the  attention  of  his 
clergy  the  Bulls  of  Gregoiy  and  of  Benedict,  and  to  threaten  their 
transgressors  with  excommunication.*    The  abuse  was  by  no  means 


Oasuum  Consclentise,  Aug.  Vind.  1788) 
we  leam  that  the  átate  of  the  canon 
law  on  this  subject  was  the  same  in 
G^nnany  as  in  irance. 

^  Bull.  Sacrament  Poenitent.  {  4 
(Bullar.  Benedicti  XIV.  T.  I.  p.  28). 
-— In  1742  he  extended  the  provisions 
of  this  constitution  over  the  Oreek 
churches  subject  to  Borne. — Bull.  Etsi 
pastoralis  h  ix.  Ko.  y.  (Concil.  Collect 
Lacens.  II.  518). 

87 


«  Benedict  XIV.  Const  CXX.  \  8 
(Bullar.  I.  219). 

*  Ibid.  p.  291. 

*  Lloiente,  Chap.  XYiii.  Art  i.  No. 
18. 

^  Sjnod.  Namurcens.  ann.  1742  c.  It. 
(Harteheim  X.  487). 

*  Instruct    Pastoral,   ann.    1768  o. 
xcTii.  (Ibid.  688). 
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confined  to  Eorope,  bat  extended  to  the  missionary  stations  of  the 
church.  In  1776  the  Apostolic  Vicar  of  Cochin  China  inqnired  of 
Piufl  VI.  whether  the  Bull  of  Benedict  XIV.  applied  to  the  Fran- 
ciscan  missionaries  nnder  his  charge,  and,  if  so,  whether  it  could  not 
be  moderated,  to  which  Pius  replied  affirmatively  as  to  the  first  qaes- 
tion  and  negatively  as  to  the  second.  That  the  scandal  oontinued 
is  shown  by  a  pastoral  letter  of  the  Apostolic  Vicar  of  Snchnen  in 
1803.^  It  is  not  surprising  that  St.  Franjéis  de  Sales  shonld  haye 
declared  that  a  confessor  was  to  be  selected  ont  of  ten  thonsand, 
seeing  that  so  few  among  them  were  fitted  for  the  function.' 


In  considering  the  slow  progress  of  improyement  in  the  char- 
aeter  of  the  clergy,  we  most  bear  in  mind  not  only  the  debased  mar 
terial  which  required  to  be  reformed,  and  the  preyailing  low  stan- 
dard of  sexual  morality  thronghout  Europe,  but  also  the  preyalence 
within  the  church  of  the  casuistic  spirit,  which  tended  to  oblitérate 
the  distinctions  between  right  and  wrong  and  to  extenúate  all  offences 
against  the  Decalogue.  This  spirit  receiyed  a  powerñil  impulse  firom 
the  rising  influence  of  the  Company  of  Jesús,  which  íumished  the 
most  distinguished  casuists  and  fostered  the  habit  of  testing  every- 
thing  by  an  artificial  standard.  If  scandal  could  be  ayerted,  if  the 
immediate  temporal  interests  of  the  Order  or  of  the  church  could  be 
subserved,  it  mattered  little  whether  morality  suffered;  and  the  subtle 
dialectics  of  the  schools  could  always  inyent  a  justification  for  any 
line  of  action  which  appeared  expedient  at  the  moment.  We  haye 
already  seen  how  the  successiye  Bulls  of  reforming  pontifb  directed 
against  the  abuses  of  the  confessional  were  yirtually  nullified  in  this 
manner;  and  the  same  processes  were  employed  to  soften  the  harsh- 
ness  of  the  canons  which  sought  to  repress  the  other  yices  of  the 
clergy.'  To  one  who  examines  the  works  of  these  skilful  dialec- 
ticians,  the  only  wonder  is  that  a  church  which  not  only  tolerated 
but  exalted  them  could  retain  any  respect  for  yirtue  or  any  reyerence 
for  law,  human  or  diyine. 

When  these  resources  fidled,  recourse  could  be  had  to  other  means 


'  Instnict.  S.  Inquisit.  Boman.  ann. 
1867  (Collect.  Lacena.  III.  65é).— Litt. 
Past  Episc.  Cantdrens.  xzYii.  2,  8 
(Ibid.  Tí.  646-7). 

*  Ap.  Helsen,  Abus  du  Celibat  des 
Prétras,  p.  87. 


*  See,  for  instance,  the  manner  in 
which  Escobar  (Theoloe.  Moralia 
Tract.  I.  Ex.  yiii.  cap.  8  JNo.  80)  and 
Avila  (De  Censuria  Ecdes.  P.  VII. 
Disp.  lY.  Dub.  YÍi.  in  fin.)  explain 
awaj  the  BuU  of  Pius  V.  contra  elen- 
cos sodomitas. 
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to  avert  scandal,  as  in  the  case  of  Father  Mena,  a  priest  of  the  Com- 
pany  of  Jesús,  at  Salamanca,  who  persuaded  one  of  his  female  peni- 
tents  that  God  required  her  to  abandon  herself  to  him.  He  kept 
her  in  a  hermitage  conveniently  near  to  the  CoUege  of  Jesuits  where 
he  officiated,  and  several  children  were  the  result  of  the  unión,  when 
the  matter  became  so  notorious  that  the  Inquisition  interfered  and 
threw  the  culprit  into  its  prison  at  Valladolid.  The  Company  of 
Jesús  undertook  his  defence,  and  on  the  strength  of  certificates  of 
his  illness  obtained  his  transfer  to  their  coUege,  where  he  was  to  be 
watched  by  officials  of  the  Inquisition.  His  apparent  illness  in- 
creased,  until  a  report  was  spread  of  his  death;  an  image  with  a 
mask  resembling  him  was  interred  with  all  the  ceremonies  of  religión, 
and  he  was  secretly  conveyed  to  Genoa,  where  he  was  intrusted  with 
a  mission  to  convert  the  Jews.^ 

More  strenuous  exertion,  however,  was  required  in  the  struggle 
over  the  case  of  Father  Girard  and  la  Cadiére,  which,  in  1730  and 
1731,  oonvulsed  society  in  Provence.  Girard  was  a  Jesuit  of  high 
reputation,  who  carne  to  Toulon  in  1728,  where  he  soon  obtained  the 
spiritual  direction  of  a  number  of  women,  among  whom  he  selected 
seven  to  minister  to  his  lusts.  One  of  them,  Catharine  Cadiére,  a 
girl  of  19,  was  especially  distinguished  for  her  exaltation  of  religious 
sensibility,  which  rendered  her  eminently  fitted  for  the  dangerous 
extravagances  of  Quietism.  Under  his  guidance  she  speedily  had 
ecstatic  visions  of  heaven  and  hell,  and  was  marked  as  the  favorito 
of  Divine  Love  by  the  stigmata  which  appeared  on  hands,  feet,  fore- 
head,  and  side.  While  enjoying  the  popular  veneration  as  a  saint, 
it  was  not  difficult  for  her  spiritual  guide  to  persuade  her  that  God 
required  her  submission  to  him.  This  continued  for  some  months, 
until,  convinced  that  Girard  had  led  her  into  sin,  in  place  of  the 
state  of  perfection  to  which  she  aspired,  she  changed  her  confessor, 
when  the  matter  leaked  out,  and  she  brought  a  formal  accusation 
against  her  seducer.  At  once  the  Company  of  Jesús  took  up  the 
quarrel,  and,  as  it  suited  the  policy  of  Cardinal  Fleury,  the  all- 
powerful  minister,  to  gratify  them,  the  unfortunate  girl  had  no 
chance.  The  Episcopal  courts,  in  which  the  case  was  first  brought, 
sided  with  the  guilty,  and  even  the  secular  tribunals,  to  which  the 
matter  was  transferred,  were  bitterly  hostile  to  her.  The  accuser 
became  the  accused.     She  was  persecuted,  imprisoned,  and  threat- 


^  Factum  pour  Marie  Gatherine  Cadiére,  La  Haje,  1781,  pp.  142-44. 
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ened  vith  tortore,  and  in  the  Parlement  of  Aiz,  before  which  the 
case  was  finally  bronght,  two  members  actoally  propoeed  that  she 
should  be  bumt  alive,  but  agreed,  in  order  to  secare  tbe  sapport  of 
others,  to  accept  the  milder  sentence  of  strangling  after  dae  infliction 
of  tortore,  and  this  yerdíct  was  brooght  before  the  Parlement  for 
debate.  Despite  the  social  infloence  of  the  Jesoits,  this  atrocily 
aroosed  poblic  opinión  thronghoot  Provence  and  excited  tomolts 
which  frightened  the  friends  of  Girard,  so  that  when  the  final  vote 
was  taken  only  half  the  members  of  the  Parlem^it  pronoonoed  him 
innocent,  the  other  half  voting  for  his  condemnation,  and  he 
saved  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  President,  Lebret  So  strong 
the  popolar  f^ling  against  him  that  he  had  to  be  conyeyed  away 
secretlj  to  escape  the  yengeance  of  the  mob,  and  died  two  years 
afterwards  in  the  odor  of  sanctity,  folly  opheld  by  the  Company  of 
Jesos.  As  for  la  Cadiére,  she  disappeared  from  sight,  and  the  &te 
of  the  onfortonate  girl  is  onknown.^ 


^  Michelet,  La  Sorciére,  Chap.  z. ,  xi. , 
XII.— After  reading  the  pleadings  on 
both  sides  (publisbed  at  the  Hague  in 
1781),  I  can  entertain  no  doubt  as  to 


tbe  guilt  of  Girard.  The  case  at  the 
time  attractedgeneral  attentionthiough- 
out  Europe. 


XXX. 


THE  CHÜRCH  AND  THE  REVOLUTIOK 


If  the  oonncil  of  Trent  had  thus  fiúled  utterly  in  its  efibrts  to 
créate  that  which  had  never  existed — ^puríty  of  moráis  under  the  rule 
of  celibacy — ^it  had  at  length  succeeded  in  its  more  important  task  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  aspirations  of  the  dergy  for  marriáge.  With 
the  anathema  for  heresy  confronting  them,  few  coold  be  foond  so  bold 
as  openly  to  dispute  the  proprietj  of  a  law  which  had  been  inoorpo- 
rated  into  the  articles  of  faith;  and  the  ingenious  sophistries  and  iar- 
fetched  logic  of  Bellarmine  were  reverently  received  and  accepted  as 
incontrovertible.  IJrbain  Grandier  might  endeavor  to  quiet  the  con- 
science  of  his  morganatic  spouse  by  writing  a  treatise  to  prove  the 
lawfiílness  of  príestly  wedlock,  but  he  took  care  to  keep  the  manu- 
script  carefuUy  locked  in  his  desk.^  A  man  of  bold  and  independent 
spirit,  fortified  by  ün&thomable  leaming,  like  Louis  EUies  Du  Pin, 
might  secretly  &yor  marriáge,  and  perhaps  might  contract  matri- 


^  Wheii  Grandier  was  trrested  and 
tried  for  soroery,  his  papen  were  seized, 
and  among  them  was  found  an  easay 
againat  s^erdotal  oelibacy.  Under 
torture,  he  oonfessed  that  he  had  written 
it  for  the  purpose  of  Batisfying  the  con- 
Bcience  of  a  woman  with  whom  he  had 
maintained  marital  rehitions  for  seven 
yean  (Hist.  des  Diablea  de  Loudun, 
pp.  85,  191).  The  maniucript  was 
Dumt,  with  its  unlucky  author,  but  a 
copy  was  presenred,  which  has  recently 
been  printed  (Petite  Bibliothdque  des 
Gurieuz,  París,  1866).  In  it,  Grandier 
shows  himself  sineularl^  bold  for  a 
man  of  his  time  and  station.  The  law 
of  nature,  or  moral  law,  he  holds  to  be 
the  direct  exposition  of  the  Divine  will. 
By  it  revealed  law  must  necessarily  be 
interpreted,  and  to  its  standard  ecdesi- 


astical  law  must  be  made  to  conform. 
He  evidentlv  was  made  to  be  burned  as 
a  heretic,  if  he  had  escaped  as  a  sor- 
cerer.  The  promise  of  chastity  exacted 
atordination  he  regards  as  extorted,  and 
therefore  as  not  bindins  on  those  unable 
to  keep  it ;  while  he  does  not  hesitate 
to  assume  that  the  rule  itself  was 
adopted  and  enforced  on  purely  tem- 
poral grounds — *<de  crainte  qu'en  re- 
muant  une  pierre  on  n'esbranlat  la 
puissance  pápale;  car  hora  cette  con- 
sidération  d'Estat,  l'Eglise  romaine 
pense  assez  que  le  célibat  n'est  pas 
d'institution  divine  ni  nécessaire  au 
salut,  puisqu'elle  en  dispense  les  par- 
ticuliers,  ce  qu'elle  ne  pourroit  faire  si 
le  célibat  avoit  esté  ordonné  d'en  hauf 
(pp.  84-5). 
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mony.^  Du  Pin's  great  antagonist,  Bossuet,  might  incar  a  similar 
ímputation,  and  be  readj  to  partially  yield  the  point  if  therebj  he 
might  secure  the  reconciliation  of  the  hostile  churches.*  AU  this, 
however,  could  have  no  influence  on  the  doctrines  and  practice  of 
Catholicism  at  large,  and  the  principie  remained  unaltered  and 
unalterable. 


Yet  it  was  impossible  that  the  critical  spirit  of  inquiry  which 
marked  the  eighteenth  centory,  its  boldness  of  unbelief,  and  its  ntter 
want  of  fidth  in  God  and  man,  could  leave  unassailed  this  monument 
of  primseval  asceticism,  while  it  was  so  busy  in  nndermining  every- 
thing  to  which  the  reverence  of  its  predecessors  had  dung.  Accord- 
ingly,  the  latter  half  of  the  century  witnessed  an  active  controversy 
on  the  subject.  In  1758,  a  canon  of  Estampes,  named  Desforges, 
who  had  been  forced  to  take  orders  by  his  ñunily,  published  a  work 
in  two  Yolomes  in  which  he  attempted  to  prove  that  marriage  was 
necessary  for  all  ranks  of  ecclesiastics.  The  book  attracted  atten- 
tion,  and  by  order  of  the  Parlement  it  was  bumt,  September  30, 
1758,  by  the  hangman,  and  the  unlucky  author  was  thrown  into  the 
Bastile.  These  proceedings  were  well  calculated  to  give  publicity  to 
the  work ;  it  was  reprinted  at  Douay  in  1772 ;  a  Germán  translation 
was  published  in  1782  at  Gottingen  and  Munster,  and  an  Italian 
one,  with  some  omissions,  had  already  appeared  in  1770,  without  an 
acknowledged  place  of  publication.  The  Abbé  Villiers  undertook  to 
answer  Desforges  in  a  weak  little  volume,  the  "  Apologie  du  Célibat 


^  Notwithstandinff  his  Sorbonic  de- 
gree,  Du  Pin  is  said  to  have  been  se- 
cretly  marríed,  and  to  have  left  a 
widow,  who  even  ventured  to  claim  the 
inherítance  of  his  estáte.  He  was  en- 
ga^ed  in  a  correspondence  withWilliam 
Wake,  Archbishop  of  Canterbuty,  with 
a  view  to  arrange  a  basis  of  reconcilia- 
tion of  the  Anglican  Ohurch  with 
Borne,  and,  according  to  Lafltau, 
Bishop  of  Sisteron,  in  tnat  correspond- 
ence ne  assented  to  the  propríety  of 
sacerdotal  marriage. 

'  I  cannot  pretend  to  decide  the  con- 
troversy as  to  the  alleged  marriage  be- 
tween  Bossuet  and  Malle.  Desvieux  de 
Mauléon,  ñor  to  determine  whether  it 
is  true  that  she  and  her  dau^hters 
claimed  his  fortune  after  his  death. 
Much  has  been  wrítten  on  both  sides, 
and  I  have  not  the  materíals  at  hand 


to  justify  a  positive  opinión,  though  the 
extracts  ftom  La  Baumelle's  <*  Mémoi- 
res  de  Hádame  de  Haintenon  "  given 
by  the  Abbé  Chavard  (Le  Célibat  des 
Prétres,  pp.  474  sqq.)  would  seem  to 
show  that  there  were  good  ^rounds  for 
asserting  the  marriage.  I  bSieve,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  no  doubt  of  Bossuet 
engaging  with  Leibnitz  and  Molanus 
in  a  negotiation  as  to  the  terms  on 
which  the  Lutherans  could  reénter  the 
Boman  communion,  and  that  he  pro- 
mised,  in  the  nameof  the  pope,  that 
Lutheran  ministers  admitted  to  the 
priesthood  or  episcopate  should  retain 
their  wives.  It  is  asserted  that  the  pro- 
posed  arran^ment  was  nearly  agreed 
to  on  both  sides,  when  the  pretensions 
of  the  House  of  Hanover  to  tne  English 
crown  caused  Leibnitz  to  withdraw 
from  the  undertaking. 
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Chretien,"  published  in  1762,  which  consists  principallj  of  long 
extracta  from  the  Fathera  in  praise  of  virginity.  Even  Italy  felt 
the  movement,  and  an  anonjmous  work,  entitled  '^Pregiudizi  del 
Celibato/'  appeared  in  Naples  in  1765,  and  was  reprínted  in  Yenice 
in  1766.  Some  more  competent  champion  was  necessary  to  answer 
these  repeated  attacks,  and  the  leamed  Abate  Zacearía  brought  bis 
fertile  pen  and  bis  inexhaustible  erudition  to  the  reseñe  in  bis  ^'  Storía 
Polémica  del  Celibato  Sacro,"  which  saw  the  light  in  1774,  and  which 
not  long  afterwards  was  translated  into  Germán.  In  1781  appeared 
a  new  aspirant  for  matrimonial  liberty  in  the  Abbé  Gaudin,  who 
isfiued  at  Genova  (Lyons)  bis  work  entitled  "  Les  inconveniens  du 
célibat  des  prStres,"  a  treatise  of  considerable  leaming  and  no  little 
bittemess  against  the  whole  structure  of  sacerdotalism  and  Román 
Bupremacj.  Tbis  was  followed,  in  1782,  by  Andreas  Forster,  in  bis 
^'  De  Coelibatu  Clerícoram  Dissertatio,"  published  at  Dillingen,  and 
dedicated  to  Pius  VI.,  for  the  parpóse  of  replying  to  the  attacks  of 
the  innovating  Catholics. 

The  latter,  indeed,  had  some  hope  for  the  approaching  realization 
of  tbeir  demanda.  The  reforms  which  illustrated  the  minoríty  of 
Ferdinand  lY.  of  Naples  excited  the  príests  of  Southern  Italy  to 
petition  bim  for  the  right  of  marríage,  and  Serrao,  the  Jansenist 
Bishop  of  Potenza,  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  request  would 
have  been  granted  if  the  unfriendly  relations  between  the  courts  of 
Rome  and  Naples  had  continued  mucb  longer.^  The  Emperor 
Joseph  II.,  amid  bis  many  íruitless  schemes  for  philosophical  reform, 
inclined  seríously  to  the  notion  of  permitting  marriage  to  the  príest- 
bood  of  bis  dominions.  In  an  edict  of  1783  he  asserted,  incidentally, 
that  the  matter  was  subject  to  bis  control,'  and  the  advocates  of  cleri- 
cal marriage  confidently  expected  that  in  a  very  short  period  tbey 
would  see  the  ancient  restrictions  swept  away  by  the  imperial  power. 
A  mass  of  controversial  essays  and  dissertations  made  tbeir  appear- 
anee  througbout  Germany,  and  the  well-known  Protestant  theologian 
Henke  took  the  opportunity  of  bringing  out,  in  1788,  a  new  edition 


1  Chavard,  Le  Célibat  des  Prétres, 
p.  814-6. — Davanzatii  Bishop  of  Can- 
osa, was  aleo  in  faror  of  abrogating  the 
rule  of  celibacy. 

'  This  view  of  the  competence  of  the 
temporal  power  to  regúlate  the  question 
seems  to  nave  been  widely  received  at 
this  period.    An  anonymous  work  pub- 


lished in  1769  under  the  title  of  "  Ke- 
cherches  sur  l'État  Monastique  et  Ecclé- 
siastique,"  written  by  a  gCK>d  Catholic, 
asserts  (p.  204),  "Si  le  cas  de  donner 
des  citoyens  &  la  patrie  devenoit  urgent, 
le  législateur,  en  autorisant  le  maríaee 
des  prétres,  n'entreprendroit  ríen  sur  le 
sacrement  de  l'Ordre." 
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of  the  leamed  work  of  CaUxtas,  ^^  De  Conjngio  Clmcorom,"  as  the 
mo6t  efficient  aid  to  the  good  cause.  It  is  a  striking  illustration  of 
the  temper  of  the  times  to  observe  that  this  work,  so  bitterly  oppoeed 
to  the  orthodox  doctrines  and  practice,  is  dedicatod  by  Henke  to 
Archdeacon  Anthony  Granoczy,  canon  of  the  cathedral  chnrch  of 
Gross-Wardein  and  apostolic  prothonotaiy.  The  hope  of  sucoess 
bronght  ont  other  irriten^  and  the  moyement  made  sufficient  progresa 
to  canse  some  hesitatíon  in  Rome  as  to  the  propríeiy  of  yielding  to 
the  pressure.^ 

Zacearía  again  entered  the  lists,  and  produced,  in  1785,  his  '^  Nueva 
Giustíficazione  del  Celibato  Sacro/'  in  answer  to  the  Abbé  Gaudin 
and  to  an  anonymous  Germán  writar  whose  work  had  produced  con- 
siderable sensatíon.  To  this  he  was  principally  moved  by  a  report 
that  he  had  himself  been  converted  by  the  &cts  and  argumenta  ad- 
vanced  by  the  Germán,  an  imputation  which  he  indignantly  refiíted 
in  three  hundred  quarto  pages. 

The  half-formed  resolutions  of  Joseph  II.  led  to  no  result,  and  the 
subject  slumbered  for  a  few  years  until  the  outbreak  of  the  French 
Revolution.  At  an  early  períod  in  that  great  movement,  the  adver- 
sanes  of  sacerdotal  ascetícism  bestirred  themselves  in  bringing  to 
public  attention  the  evils  and  cruelty  of  the  system.  Already,  in 
1789,  a  mass  of  pamphlets  appeared  urging  the  abrogatíon  of  oeli- 
bacy.  In  1790  the  work  of  the  Abbé  Graudin  was  reprinted,  and 
wsus  promptly  answered  by  the  prolific  Maultrot.  Even  in  Germany 
the  same  spirít  again  awoke,  and  an  Hungarian  priest  named  Kats 
pnblished  at  Yienna,  in  1791,  a  '^  Tractatos  de  conjngio  et  coelibatu 
clericorum,"  in  which  he  argued  strongly  for  a  change.  In  Poland 
these  doctrines  made  considerable  progress,  for  in  1801  we  find  a 
little  tract  issued  at  Warsaw  vehemendy  arguing  against  those  who 
imperíl  their  sonls  by  violating  their  vows  and  the  laws  of  the  church.' 
In  England,  a  Catholic  priest  distingoished  for  talents  and  leaming, 
Dr.  Geddes,  published,  in  1800,  a  work  in  which  he  denied  the 
Apostolic  orígin  of  celibacy  and  urged  that,  at  most,  it  should  only 


^  Zacearía,  fn  the  introduction  to  his 
"  Nuova  GiustificAzione  "  (p.  ix.),  d&- 
nies  that  the  papal  court  entertained 
any  idea  of  maKÍnff  the  oonceesion; 
but,  in  consideríng  we  question  as  to 
the  power  or  duty  of  the  pope  to  alter 
the  law  of  celibacy  (Diss.  iv.  cap.  6), 
his  remarks  show  dearly  that  the  sub- 
ject was  disoussed  in  a  tone  to  afford 


the  partisans  of  marríage  reasonable 
grounds  for  hope.  Among  the  threat- 
ening  proceedings  of  the  emperor  was 
the  suppression  of  no  less  than  184 
monasteríes  (Lecky,  Hist.  of  Bation- 
alism,  chap.  vi.). 

'  Vetus  et  Gonstans  in  Ecclesia  Cath- 
olica  de  Sacerdotum  CcBÜbatu  Doctrina. 
Yarsayiss,  1801. 
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be  punished  by  degradation  firom  the  piiesthood,  Trithout  entailing 
disgrace.  Indeed,  he  argued  that  the  role  caosed  more  proselytes  to 
Proteetantism  than  any  other  cause.^ 


Dnriiig  this  period  it  caá  hardly  be  supposed  that  the  defiant 
immorality  which  characterized  the  eighteenth  century  had  been 
&yorable  to  the  purity  of  a  celibato  príesthood.  That  the  chnrch, 
indeed,  had  made  but  scanty  improvement  in  the  character  of  its 
mmisters  is  visible  throughout  the  literature  of  the  age,  and  I  need 
only  aliado  to  a  few  instances  where  efforts  at  reform  revealed  the 
prevailing  corraption. 

In  France  the  attacks  apon  the  vow  of  celibacy,  to  which  allasion 
has  already  been  made,  seem  to  have  given  rise  to  a  spasmodic  attempt 
to  regálate  the  charch.  In  1760  an  arrét  of  the  Parlement  of  Paris 
prohibited  the  organization  of  religioas  oongregations  withoat  express 
royal  permission,  verified  by  that  body.  The  assembly  of  the  clergy 
in  Paris  in  1766  prodnced  no  notable  improvement,  ñor  was  greater 
saccess  obtained  when  the  temporal  power  intervened  in  the  Edicts 
of  1766  and  1767.  Farther  effort  apparently  was  requisito,  and  in 
the  Edict  of  March,  1768,  Louis  XV.  undertook.to  diminish  in  some 
degree  the  causes  of  the  more  flagrant  disorders  among  the  regular 
clergy.  Men  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  take  the  vows  under  the  age 
of  22,  ñor  women  under  19;  and  as  the  smaller  religious  houses  were 
especially  notorious  for  laxness  of  discipline,  all  were  suppressed 
which  could  not  number  at  least  fifteen  professed  monks  or  nuns, 
except  those  attached  to  larger  oongregations.  The  ecclesiastical 
-authoríties,  moreover,  were  emphatically  commanded  to  make  a  thor- 
ough  visitation,  and  to  compel  the  observance  of  the  rules  of  disci- 
pline of  the  sevenJ  orders.'  The  enforcement  of  this  edict  created 
no  little  excitement,  and  several  of  the  smaller  orders  narrowly  es- 
caped  destruction  in  their  endeavors  to  evade  its  provisions.  That 
these  efforts  did  not  succeed  in  accomplishing  their  object  we  may 
well  believe,  even  withoat  the  testimony  of  an  eye-witness.'    As  for 


1  "  A  Modest  Apology  for  the  Cath- 
olics  of  Great  Brítain/'  published 
anonymouftly  in  1800 — a  work  singu- 
larlj  modérate  and  candid  in  its  tone. 
Dr.  Gkddes  had  been  suspended  íVom  his 
ñinctions  in  oonsequence  of  a  transla- 
tion  of  the  Bible  which  he  had  pub- 
lished. See  Allibone's  Dictionaiy,  I. 
667. 


'  Dupin,  Manuel  du  Droit  Pub.  £c- 
des.  franjáis.  4e  Ed.  PariS|  1846,  p. 
274.— Edit  de  Mars  1768,  concernant 
les  Ordres  Beligieuz  (Isambert,  XXIII. 

•  See  Lastejrie's  Hist.  of  Auricular 
Confession,  translated  by  Oocks,  Lon- 
don,  1848,  Book  ii.  chap.  iv.,  vi. 
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the  secular  clergy,  when  Louis  XV.  amnsed  himself  by  ordering  the 
arrest  of  all  eoclesiastics  caught  frequenting  brothels,  the  nomber 
of  yictims  in  a  short  time  amoiinted  to  296,  of  whom  no  less  than 
100  were  priests  actively  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  altar.^ 

When  the  Grand-Duke  Leopold  of  TuBcany  undertook  to  reform 
the  monasteries  of  his  dominions  and  to  pnt  an  end,  if  possible,  to 
the  abuse  of  the  confessional,  it  led  to  a  long  diplomatic  correspond- 
ence  with  the  papal  curia  as  to  the  jurisdiction  over  such  cases. 
A  public  document  of  the  year  1763  had  already  stated  that  the 
special  críme  in  question  had  become  less  firequent,  and  attributed 
this  improvement  to  the  exceeding  laxity  of  moráis  eveiywbere 
prevalent,  for  few  confessors  could  be  so  foolish  as  to  attempt  seduc- 
tion  in  the  confessional  when  there  was  so  little  risk  in  doing  the 
same  thing  elsewhere.'  Specious  as  this  reasoning  might  seem,  the 
&cts  on  which  it  was  based  were  hardly  borne  out  by  the  investiga- 
tions  of  Leopold  shortly  after  into  the  moráis  of  the  monastic  estab- 
lishments.  Nothing  more  scandalous  is  to  be  found  in  the  visitations 
of  the  religious  houses  of  England  under  Morton  and  Cromweil. 
The  spiritual  directors  of  the  nunneries  had  converted  them  virtually 
into  harems,  and  such  of  the  sisters  as  were  proof  against  seduction 
armed  with  the  powers  of  confession  and  absolution  suffered  every 
species  of  persecution.  It  was  rare  for  them  to  venturo  on  complaint, 
but  when  they  did  so  they  received  no  attention  from  their  ecclesi- 
astical  superiors,  and  only  the  protection  of  the  grand-ducal  authority 
at  length  emboldened  them  to  reveal  the  truth.  The  prioress  of  S. 
Caterina  di  Pistoia  declared  that,  with  three  or  four  exceptions,  all 
the  monks  and  confessors  with  whom  she  had  met  in  her  long  career 
were  alike ;  that  they  treated  the  nuns  as  wives,  and  taught  them 
that  God  had  made  man  for  woman  and  woman  for  man ;  and  that 
the  visitations  of  the  bishops  amounted  to  naught,  even  though  they 
were  aware  of  what  occurred,  for  the  mouths  of  the  victims  were 
sealed  by  the  dread  of  excommunication  threatened  by  their  spiritual 
directors.'  When  it  is  considered  that  the  convents  thus  converted 
into  dens  of  prostitution  were  the  favorito  schools  to  which  the  girls 
of  the  higher  classes  were  sent  for  training  and  education,  it  can 
readily  be  imagined  what  were  the  moral  influences  thence  radiating 


1  Bouvet)  De  la  Confession  et  du 
Célibat  des  Prdtres,  París,  1846,  p.  604. 

*  Archives   of  Plorence — Segreterio 


di  Stato  nella   B^genza,    Filza    194 
No.  6. 

*  De  Potter,  Mémoires  de  Scipion 
de'  Rioci,  I.  284  sqq. 
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thronghout  societj  at  large,  and  we  can  appreciate  the  argument 
above  referred  to,  as  to  the  ease  with  which  the  clergy  could  procure 
sexual  indulgence  without  recourse  to  the  confessional.  Leopoldos 
chief  assistant  in  this  struggle  was  Scipione  de'  Ricci,  Bishop  of 
Pistola  and  Prato,  whose  experiences  in  the  investigation  caused  him 
to  induce  the  council  of  Pistoia,  in  1786,  to  declare  the  duties  of  the 
confessional  wholly  incompatible  Tfith  the  monastic  state,  and,  in 
view  of  the  improbability  of  any  permanent  reform,  to  propose  the 
abolition  of  the  monastic  orders  by  restricting  vows  to  the  duration 
of  a  twelvemonttf — ^propositions  which  were  not  approved  by  the 
congregation  of  Tuscan  prelates  held  at  Florence  in  1787,  and  which 
were  scomíully  condemned  by  Rome.*  Leopold,  however,  sought  to 
palliate  the  evil  by  raising  to  the  age  of  24  the  minimum  limit  for 
taking  the  vows,  which  the  council  of  Trent  had  fixed  at  16,  but 
the  benefit  of  this  salutary  measure  was  neutralized  by  the  ease  with 
which  parents  desiring  to  get  rid  of  their  children  could  place  them 
in  the  institutions  of  the  neighboring  states,  such  as  Lucca  and 
Modena.^ 

Rome  itself  was  no  better  than  its  dependent  proyinces,  despite 
the  high  personal  character  of  some  of  the  pontiffs.  When  the  too 
early  death  of  Clement  XIV.,  in  1774,  cut  short  the  hopes  which 
had  been  excited  by  his  enlightened  rule,  St.  Alphonso  Liguori 
addressed  to  the  conclave  assembled  for  the  election  of  his  successor 
a  letter  urging  them  to  make  such  a  choice  as  would  afford  reasonable 
prospect  of  accomplishing  the  much-needed  reform.  The  saint  did 
not  hesitate  to  characterize  the  discipline  of  the  secular  clergy  as 
most  grievously  lax,  and  to  proclaim  that  a  general  reform  of  the 
ecclesiastical  body  was  the  only  way  to  remove  the  fearful  corruption 
of  the  moráis  of  the  laity.*  When  we  hear,  about  this  time,  of  two 
Carmelite  convents  at  Rome,  one  male  and  the  other  female,  which 
had  to  be  pulled  down  because  underground  passages  had  been  estab- 
lished  between  them,  by  means  of  which  the  monks  and  nuns  lived 
in  indiscriminate  licentiousness,  and  when  we  read  the  scandalous 
stories  which  were  current  in  Román  society  about  prelates  high  in 


^  Atti  e  Decreti  del  Concilio  di  Pis- 
toja  delP  anno  1786,  Pistola,  4to.  pp. 
287,  289. 

'  Acta  Gongr.  Archiep.  et  Episc. 
Hetruriffi  Sees.  xviii.  (Bambergao 
1790,  T.  I.  p.  468).— Bull.  Auctorem 
fldei  ann.  1794  {  J  80-84. 


•  Chiesi  (Rivista  Cristiana,  Dic.  1876 
p.  470),— Concil.  Trident.  Sess.  xxv. 
De  Reg.  et  Mon.  cap.  zv. 

^  Panzini,  Confessione  di  un  Prí- 
gioniero,  p.  888. 
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the  church,  we  can  readily  apprecíate  the  deminciatioiis  of  St.  AI- 
phonso.^    A  curíous  glimpse  at  the  interior  of  oonventaal  Ufe  is 
fumisfaed  by  a  manual  for  Inquiaitors,  wrítten  abont  this  períod  hy 
an  official  of  the  Holy  Office  of  Borne.     In  a  chapter  on  nuns  he 
describes  the  scandals  which  often  canse  them  to  fiíll  vithin  the  joris- 
diction  of  the  Inqnisition,  and  prescribes  the  conrse  to  be  porsned 
with  regard  to  the  several  offences.     Among  those  who  were  foroed 
to  take  the  yeil,  despair  frequently  led  to  the  denial  of  Grod,  of 
heaven,  and  of  hell ;  feminine  enmitj  cansed  accosations  of  sorcerj 
and  vitchcrafty  which  threw  not  only  the  nnnneries,  bnt  whole  cities, 
into  oonñision ;  yain-glory  of  sanctity  suggested  pretended  revelations 
and  visions;  and  these  latter  were  also  not  infireqnently  cansed  by 
licentionsness,  for  in  these  utterances  were  sometimes  tanght  doctrines 
ntterly  subversivo  of  morality,  of  which  Gh)dl668  confessors  took  ad- 
vantage  to  teach  their  spiritual  daughters  that  there  was  no  sin  in 
sexual  intercourse.    As  in  Spain,  it  was  the  practico  of  the  Román 
Inquisition  to  treat  the  ofienders  mildly,  parüy  in  consideration  of 
the  temptations  to  which  they  were  exposed,  and  partly  to  avoid 
scandal.'    The  contaminating  influence  on  society  at  large,  ema- 
nating  firom  a  church  so  incurably  corrupted,  was  vastly  heightened 
by  the  overgrown  niunbers  of  the  clerical  body.     In  1775,  for  ex- 
ample,  a  census  of  the  terrorfirma  provinces  of  Yenice  showed  in 
that  narrow  territory  no  less  than  45,778  priests,  or  one  to  every 
fiñy  inhabitants,  while  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  exclusive  of  Sicily, 
there  were,  in  1769,  one  to  every  seventy-six.'    Such  overcrowding 
as  this  was  not  only  in  itself  an  efficient  cause  of  disorder,  but 
jntensified  incalculably  the  power  of  infection. 

The  virtues  of  the  dergy,  therefore,  could  offer  but  a  feeble  bar- 
rier  to  the  spirit  of  innovation  when  the  passions  of  the  French 
Revoluüon  were  brought  to  bear  upon  the  immunities  and  distínctive 
laws  of  the  church.  The  attack  oommenced  on  that  which  had  been 
the  strength,  but  which  was  now  the  weakness,  of  the  ecclesiastical 
establishment.  As  early  as  the  lOth  of  August,  1789,  preliminary 
steps  were  taken  in  the  National  Assembly  to  appropriate  the  prop- 
erty  of  the  church  to  meet  the  fearfiíl  déficit  which  had  been  the 


1  yiedeScipiond6'BiociI.289:  II. 
878  sqq. 

'  Prattica  del  Modo  da  procedeni 
nelle  cause  del  S.  Offitio  cap.  xxv. 
(MS.  Bibl.  Beg.  Monacens.  Cod.  Ital. 
698). 


*  Esaminatore,  Firenze,  Ap.  15th, 
1867,  p.  100.  In  SfMin,  an  official  re- 
tum  made  in  1764  estímated  the  number 
of  eoolesiastici,  regalar  and  secular,  at 
281,160  souls  (Castillo  y  Mayone,  His- 
toria de  loe  Frailes,  III.  144). 
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eflScient  canse  of  calling  together  the  high  oonncil  of  the  nation* 
This  property  was  estímated  as  oovering  one-fifth  of  the  surface  of 
Franco,  yieldüng  with  the  tithes  an  animal  revenue  of  three  hundred 
millions  of  írancs.  So  vast  an  amount  of  wealth,  perverted  for  the 
most  part  from  its  legitímate  purposes,  offered  an  irresistible  tempta- 
tion  to  desperate  financiers,  and  jet  it  was  a  prelate  who  made  the 
first  direct  attack  apon  it.  On  the  lOth  of  October,  1789,  Talley- 
rand,  then  Bishop  of  Antón,  introdnced  a  motion  to  the  efiect  that 
it  should  be  devoted  to  the  national  wants,  subject  to  the  proper  and 
necessary  expenses  for  public  worship ;  and  on  the  2d  of  November 
the  measore  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  568  to  346.  This  settled  the 
principie,  thongh  the  details  of  a  transaction  of  such  magnitude  were 
only  perfected  by  successive  acts  during  the  two  following  years.  One 
of  the  earliest  results  was  the  secularízation  of  thoee  ecclesiastics 
whose  labors  did  not  entitle  them  to  support,  a  preliminary  necessary 
to  the  intended  appropriation  of  their  princely  revennes.  This  was 
accomplished  by  an  act  of  February  13th,  1790,  by  which  the  re- 
ligious  orders  were  suppressed,  monastic  vows  were  declarcd  void, 
and  a  modérate  annnity  accorded  to  the  anfortunates  thos  tomed 
adrift  upon  the  world. 

The  great  body  of  the  parochial  clergy,  patriotic  in  their  aspira* 
tions,  and  snffering  from  the  abases  of  power,  had  hailed  the  advent 
of  the  Revolation  with  joy ;  and  their  assistance  had  been  invalaable 
in  rendering  the  Tiers-État  sapreme  in  the  National  Assembly.  These 
measures,  however,  assailing  their  dearest  interests  and  privilegesi 
aroased  them  to  a  sense  of  the  trae  tendency  of  the  movement  to 
which  they  had  contribated  so  powerfiílly.  A  breach  was  inevitable 
between  them  and  the  partisans  of  progresa.  Every  forward  step 
embittered  the  qaarrel.  It  was  impossible  for  the  ene  party  to  stay 
its  coorse,  or  for  the  other  to  assent  to  acts  which  daily  became  more 
menacing  and  revolationary.  Forced,  therefore,  into  the  position  of 
reactionaríes,  the  clergy  ere  long  became  objects  of  sospicion  and 
soon  after  of  persecation.  The  .progressives  devised  a  test-oath, 
obligatoiy  on  all  ecclesiastics,  which  diould  divide  those  who  were 
loycd  to  the  Revolation  from  the  contamacioas,  and  lists  were  kept 
of  both  classes.^    Harmless  as  the  oath  was  in  appearance,  when  it 

1  «  D'dtre  fiddle  il  la  natíon,  á  la  loi,  eave  adheBÍon  to  tbe  law  for  the  teoa- 

au  Toi,  et  del  veller  ezactement  sur  le  larization  of  eccledastical  property  and 

troupeau  confié  á  leurs  soins.''    It  was  of  the  monastic  orders.    It  was  oraered 

not  only  the  obfections  of  the  king  and  in  the  OonttiiutUm  eivUe  du  Clergé^  Tit. 

of  the  pope  that  rendered  this  oath  ii.  Art  21,  88,  adopted  July  12  and 

unpalatable,  but  also  the  fact  that  it  promulgated  Aug.  24,  1790. 
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was  tendered,  in  Deoember,  1790,  fiye-sixths  of  the  clergy  throughout 
the  kingdom  refiísed  it.     Those  who  yielded  to  the  pressure  were 
termed  OMermentéij  the  recusants  in%erme7ité%  or  réfrcuítaires^  and 
the  latter,  of  oourse,  at  once  became  the  determined  opponents  of 
the  new  régime,  the  more  dangerous  because  they  were  the  onlj 
influential  partisans  of  reaction  belonging  to  the  people.     To  their 
efforts  were  attribated  the  insurrections  which  in  La  Yendée  and 
elsewhere  threatened  the  most  fearful  dangers.     They  were  accord- 
ingly  exposed  to  severo  legíslation.    A  decree  of  November  29, 1791, 
deprived  them  of  their  stipends  and  suspended  their  ínnctions ;  an- 
other  of  May  27, 1792,  authorized  the  local  authorities  to  exile  them 
on  the  simple  denunciation  of  twenty  citizens.     ünder  the  Terror 
their  persons  were  exposed  to  flagrant  cruelties,  and  a  pr^e  réfrac- 
taire  was  generally  regarded,  ipBofactOj  as  an  enemy  to  the  Republic. 
ünder  these  circomstances,  sacerdotal  marriage  came  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  powerfiú  lever  to  disarm  or  overthrow  the  hostility  of  the 
church,  and  also  as  a  té&t  of  loyalty  or  disloyalty.    Yet  the  steps  by 
which  this  conclusión  was  reached  were  very  gradual.     In  the  early 
stages  of  the  Revolution,  while  it  was  still  fondly  deemed  that  the 
existing  institutions  of  Franco  could  be  purified  and  preserved,  the 
National  Assembly  was  assailed  with  petitions  asking  that  the  privi- 
lege  of  marriage  should  be  extended  to  the  clergy.^    These  met  with 
no  responso,  even  after  the  suppression  of  the  monastic  orders.     As 
late  as  September,  1790,  when  the  Abbé  Professor  Coumand,  of  the 
CoUége  de  Franco,  made  a  motion  in  favor  of  sacerdotal  marriage  in 
the  assembly  of  the  district  of  St.  Etienne  du  Mont  in  Paris,  the 
question,  after  considerable  debate,  was  laid  asido  as  beyond  the  com- 
petence  of  that  body.     It  was  not  until  September  3d,  1791,  that 
Mirabeau  introduced  into  the  Assembly  a  decree  providing  that  no 
profession  or  vocation  should  debar  a  citizen  firom  marriage  or  be 
considered  as  incompatible  with  marriage,  and  forbidding  the  public 
officials  and  notarios  from  refusing  to  ratify  any  marriage  contract 
on  such  pretext.     Though  no  allusion  was  made  in  this  to  ecclesi- 
astics,  its  object  wajs  evident,  and  was  so  admitted  in  the  eloquent 


1  I  have  before  me  one  of  the  pamph- 
lets  issued  about  this  time  (Le  Mariage 
des  Prétres,  París,  Laclaye,  1790,  Svo. 

fp.  102),  addressed  to  the  Assembly. 
t  is  a  toíerabl^  calm  and  well-reasoned 
argument,  basing  its  demand  upon  the 
usages  of  the  prímitive   church,  the 


precepts  of  Scripture,  the  ríghts  of 
nature,  and  public  utility.  The  author 
asserts  himself  to  be  a  príest  well  ad- 
vanced  in  life,  and  he  assumes  that  tíie 
oomiption  of  society  disseminated  by 
the  iícentiousness  of  ecclesiastícs  is 
geneíally  reoognised  and  undentood. 
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speech  with  which  he  urged  its  adoption — a  speecli  which  contained 
a  very  telling  resume  of  the  argumenta  in  favor  of  priestly  marriage, 
but  which,  in  its  glowing  anticipations  of  the  benefits  to  be  expected 
írom  the  measure,  affords  a  somewhat  lamentable  contrast  to  the 
meagreness  of  the  realization.^  The  principie,  when  once  established, 
was  considered  of  sufficient  importance  to  deserve  recognition  in  the 
Constitution  of  September,  1791,  a  section  in  the  preamble  of  which 
declares  that  the  law  does  not  recognize  religious  vows  or  any  en- 
gagements  contrary  to  the  rights  of  nature  or  to  the  constitution,' 
and  this  was  followed,  as  Mirabeau  had  proposed,  bj  a  decree  of 
September  20, 1791,  which,  in  enumerating  the  obstacles  to  mar- 
riage, does  not  allude  to  monastic  vows  or  holj  orders. 

Professor  Coumand  was  probably  the  first  man  of  position  and 
character  to  take  advantage  of  the  privilege  thus  permitted,  and  his 
example  was  followed  by  many  ecclesiastics  who  had  won  an  honor- 
able place  in  the  church,  in  literature,  and  in  science.  Among  them 
may  be  mentioned  the  Abbé  Gaudin  of  the  Oratoire,  the  author  of 
a  work  already  alluded  to  on  the  evils  of  celibacy,  who  in  1792  rep- 
resented  La  Yendée  in  the  L^slative  Assembly,  and  who  in  1805 
did  not  hesitate  to  publish  a  little  yolume  entitled  ^' Avis  á  mon  fils, 
&gé  de  sept  ans" — although,  in  the  preface  to  his  work  in  1781,  he 
had  described  himself  as  long  past  the  age  of  the  passions.  Even 
bishops  yielded  to  the  temptation.  Loménie,  coadjutor  of  his  unde 
the  Archbishop  of  Sens,  Tomé  Bishop  of  Bourges,  Massieu  of  Beau- 
yais,  and  Lindet  of  Eyreux  were  publicly  married.  Many  nuptials 
of  this  kind  were  celebrated  with  an  air  of  defiance.  Pastors  an- 
nounced  their  approaching  weddings  to  their  flocks  in  florid  rhetoric, 
as  though  assured  of  finding  sympathy  for  the  assertion  of  the  tri- 
umph  of  nature  over  the  tyranny  of  man.  Others  presented  them- 
selves  with  their  brides  at  the  bar  of  the  National  Convention,  as 
though  to  demónstrate  that  they  were  good  dtizens,  who  had  thrown 
off  all  reverence  for  the  obsoleto  traditions  of  the  past. 

A  nation  maddened  and  tom  by  the  extremes  of  hope,  of  rage, 
and  of  terror,  which  met  the  triumphal  march  of  three  hundred  and 
fiñy  thousand  hostile  bayonets  with  the  heads  of  its  king  and  queen, 
which  blazoned  forth  to  Europe  its  irrevocable  breach  with  the  past 


1  This  speech  Is  prínted  in  ñill  from 
a  MS.  in  tne  public  library  of  Geneva, 
by  the  Abbé  Chayará  (Le  Célibat  des 
Prétres,  pp.  48a-600). 


'  La  loi  ne  leconnait  ni  yobuz  reli- 
gieuz,  ni  aucun  autre  engagement  qui 
serait  contraire  aux  droits  naturels  ou  á 
la  constitution. 
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bj  institutíng  festivals  in  honor  of  a  new  Snprdne  Being  and  pa- 
rading  a  oourteBan  through  the  streets  of  Paria  as  the  Goddess  of 
Reason,  was  not  likelj  to  employ  much  tendemess  in  ooercing  its 
intemal  enemies;  and  chief  among  these  it  finallj  numbered  the 
ministers  of  religión.     To  them  it  soon  applied  the  marriage  test. 
To  marry  was  to  acknowledge  the  Bupremacy  of  the  civil  authority, 
and  to  sunder  allegiance  to  foreign  domination;  celibacj  was  at  the 
least  a  tacit  adherence  to  the  enemy,  and  a  mate  protest  against  the 
new  régime.     Matrimonj,  therefore,  rose  into  importanoe  as  at  once 
a  test  and  a  pledge,  and  every  effort  was  made  to  encoorage  it. 
Among  the  records  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal  is  the  tríal  of 
Mahue,  Curé  of  S.  Sulpice,  Aug.  18,  1793,  accused  of  having 
written  a  pamphlet  against  príestlj  marriage,  and  he  was  only  ao- 
quitted  on  the  ground  that  his  crime  had  been  committed  prior  to 
the  adoption  of  the  law  of  Julj  19, 1798.^    A  decree  of  November 
19, 1798,  relieved  from  exile  or  imprísonment  all  priests  who  could 
show  that  their  banns  had  been  published,  and  when,  soon  afterwards, 
at  the  height  of  the  popular  firenzy,  the  Convention  sent  its  deputies 
throughout  Franco  with  instructions  to  cmsh  out  every  vestige  of 
the  dreaded  reaction,  those  emissaries  made  celibacy  the  object  of 
their  especial  attacks.     Thus,  in  the  Departmoit  of  the  Mease, 
deputy  De  la  Croix  announced  that  all  priests  who  were  not  married 
should  be  placed  under  surveillance ;  while  in  Savoy  the  harsh 
measures  taken  against  the  clergy  were  modified  in  &vor  of  those 
who  married  by  permitting  thent  to  remain  under  surveillance.    One 
zealous  deputy  ordered  a  pastor  to  be  imprisoned  until  he  could  find 
a  wife,  and  another  released  a  canon  from  jail  on  his  pledging  him- 
self  to  marry.     Many  of  those  thus  forced  into  matrimony  were 
decrepit  with  years,  and  chose  brides  whose  age  secured  them  from 
all  suspicions  of  yielding  to  the  temptations  of  the  flesh.     Such  was 
the  venerable  Martin  of  Marseilles,  who,  after  seeing  his  bishop  and 
two  priests,  his  intimate  friends,  led  to  the  scafibld,  took,  at  the  age 
of  76,  a  wife  nearly  60  years  oíd.    As  an  unfortunate  eodesiastíc, 
who  had  thus  succeeded  in  weathering  the  storm,  fidrly  ezpressed  it, 
in  defending  himself  against  the  reproaches  of  a  retumed  emigré 
bishop,  he  took  a  wife  to  serve  as  a  lightning  rod.     These  unwilling 
brídegrooms  not  infrequendy  deposited  with  a  notary  or  a  trusty 
friend  a  protest  against  the  violence  to  which  Úlbj  had  yielded,  and 


^  Desnuuse,  Pénalités  Anciennes,  p.  222,  Paris,  1866. 
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a  declaratíon  that  their  relatíons  with  their  wíves  should  be  merelj 
those  of  brother  and  sister. 

Yet  in  this  carious  persecation  the  oiEcials  only  obeyed  the  voice 
of  the  excited  people.  The  press,  the  stage,  all  the  organs  of  public 
opinión,  were  unanimous  in  warring  with  celibacy,  ridiculing  it  as  a 
fanatical  remnant  of  superstition,  and  denouncing  it  aa  a  críme 
against  the  state.  The  popular  societies  were  especiállj  vehement 
in  promnlgating  these  ideas.  The  Congrés  fratemel  of  Ausch,  in 
September,  1793,  ordered  the  local  clubs  to  enlighten  the  benighted 
minds  of  the  populace  on  the  subject,  and  to  exelude  from  member- 
ship  all  priests  who  should  not  marry  within  six  months.  A  petition 
to  the  National  Assembly  from  the  republicans  of  Auxerre  demanded 
that  all  ecclesiastics  who  persisted  in  remaining  single  should  be 
banished ;  while  a  more  truculent  address  from  Condom  urged  im- 
periouslj  that  celibacj  should  be  declared  a  capital  críme,  and  that 
the  death-penalty  should  be  enforced  with  relentless  severíty.  In 
times  80  terrible,  when  suspicion  was  conviction  and  conviction 
death,  and  when  such  were  the  views  of  those  who  swayed  public 
affairs,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  many  pious  churchmen,  un- 
ambitioüs  of  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  thought  matrimonj  preferable 
to  the  guillotine  or  the  noyade. 

Indeed,  the  only  source  of  surprise  is  that  so  few  were  found  to 
letray  their  convictions.  In  the  vast  body  of  the  Qallican  church  it 
is  estimated  that  only  about  2000  marríages  of  men  in  orders  took 
place,  añer  the  reign  of  terror  had  rendered  it  a  measure  of  safety. 
In  addition  to  this,  about  500  nuns  were  also  married ;  and  though 
this  proportion  is  larger,  it  is  still  singularly  small  when  we  consider 
that  these  poor  creatures,  utterly  unfitted  by  habit  or  education  to 
take  care  of  themselves,  were  suddenly  ejected  from  their  peaceful 
retreats,  and  cast  upon  a  world  which  was  raging  in  conyulsions  so- 
terrible.* 


^  I  have  not  found  it  eajBy  to  form  a 
satisfactory  estímate  of  the  number  of 
French  ecclesiastics  previous  to  the 
Bevolution.  Le  Bas  (Dictionnaire  En- 
cyclopédique  de  l'Histoire  de  France, 
V .  218)  gives  a  table,  showing  an  ag- 
eregate  of  418,206  souls,  of  whom 
286,147  may  be  considered  as  attached 
to  the  secular  servioe,  and  188,059  to 
the  regular  orders  and  canons.  Of  these 
latter,  100,451  were  men  and  82,608 
were  women.  On  the  other  hand,  M, 
Sauyestre  (Congrégations  BeligieuseS; 


pp.  6,  6)  quotes  flrom  the  Abbé  Ezpilly 
a  statement  that  in  1765  there  were 
79,000  monks  and  80,000  nuns ;  while 
he  shows  that  other  contemporary  au- 
thoríties  reduce  the  number  of  members 
of  religious  orders  in  1789  to  52,000  of 
both  sezes.  M.  Charles  Chabot  (En- 
cyclopédie  Monastique,  p.  x.,  París, 
1827)  computes,  afber  elalK>rate  tabula-- 
tíon,  the  number  of  ecclesiastics,  regu- 
lar and  secular,  at  407,758  persons, 
enjoying  a  reyenue  of  127,610,576^ 
francs. 
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Thi8  ifl  doubtless  attríbutable  to  the  steadfiíat  resistanoe  wliich  the 
better  part  of  the  clergy  made  to  the  innoyation,  in  spite  of  the 
danger  of  withstanding  the  popular  frenzj,  and  ín  disr^ard  of  the 
laws  which  denounced  such  opposition.     Eyen  the  €is9emieiité$j  who 
had  pledged  themselyea  to  the  Reyolution  by  taking  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  were  mostlj  nnfayorable  to  the  abrogation  of  celibacyy 
and  the  position  thos  maintained  bj  the  clergy  gaye  tone  to  sach  of 
the  people  as  retained  enongh  of  deyout  feeling  still  to  freqnent  the 
churcheB  and  partake  of  the  mjsteries  of  religión.     The  ezistence  of 
an  actiye  and  determined  opposition  is  reyealed  bj  an  act  of  Augnst 
16th,  1792,  guaranteeing  the  salaries  of  all  married  príests,  thos 
showing  that,  in  some  places  at  least,  their  stipends  had  been  with- 
held.     Many  pastora,  indeed,  were  driyen  from  their  parishes  hj 
their  congregations,  in  consequence  of  marriage,  to  put  an  end  to 
which  a  decree  of  September  17th,  1798,  ordered  the  oommunes  to 
continué  payment  of  salaries  in  all  such  cases  of  ejection. 

There  were  not  wanting  courageous  ecdesiastics  who  opposed  the 
innoyation  b j  eyery  means  in  their  power.  Although  Gobel,  Bishop 
of  París,  a  creature  of  the  Reyolution,  fayored  the  marríages  of  his 
clergj,  a  portion  of  his  curates  openlj  and  yigorouslj  denounced 
them,  and  Gratien,  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  addressed  to  him  a  seyere 
reproach  for  his  criminal  weakness.  The  same  Gratien  excommuni- 
cated  one  of  his  priests  for  marrying,  and  pubUshed,  July  24th,  1792, 
an  instruction  directed  especiallj  against  such  unions.  For  this  he 
was  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  was  long  confined.  Fauchet,  of 
Bayeux,  for  the  same  offence,  was  reported  to  the  Conyention,  but 
was  fortúnate  enough  to  elude  the  consequences.  Philibert,  of  Sedan, 
issued,  January  20th,  1793,  a  pastoral  in  which  he  more  cautiously 
argued  against  the  practico,  and,  after  a  long  persecutíon,  he  was 
lucky  to  escape  with  a  decree  of  costs  against  him.  Pastorals  to  the 
same  effect  were  also  promulgated  by  Glément  of  Yersailles,  Héraudin 
of  Gháteaurouz,  Sanadon  of  Oléron,  Suzor  of  Tours,  and  others. 

The  Conyention  was  not  disposed  to  tolérate  proceedings  such  as 
these.  To  put  a  stop  to  them,  it  adopted,  July  19th,  1793,  a  law 
punishing  with  depriyation  and  exile  all  bishops  who  interfered  in 
any  way  with  the  marriage  of  their  clergy.  For  a  wlüle  this  appears 
to  haye  put  a  stop  to  open  opposition,  but  when  the  reign  of  terror 
was  past,  and  the  Catholics  saw  a  prospect  of  reorganizing  the  dis- 
tracted  church,  one  of  their  earliest  efibrts  was  directed  to  the  restora- 
tion  of  celibacy.     On  the  15th  of  March,  1795,  some  aasermenté» 
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bishops,  members  of  the  Conyention,  issued  from  Paris  an  encyclical 
letter  to  the  faithfiíl,  in  wbich  they  denounced  sacerdotal  marriage  in 
the  strongest  terms.  Those  who  entered  into  Buch  unions  were  de- 
clared  unworthy  of  confidence ;  the  fearftil  constraint  under  which 
thej  had  sooght  refuge  in  matrímony  was  pronounced  to  be  no  justi- 
fication,  and  even  renonciation  of  their  wives  was  not  admitted  as 
entitling  them  to  absolntion  for  the  one  unpardonable  sin.'  In  a 
second  letter,  issued  December  15th  of  the  same  year,  this  denuncia- 
tion  was  repeated  in  even  stronger  terms. 

In  these  manifestoes  the  bishops  did  not  speak  by  authority .  They 
could  not  threaten  or  command,  for  they  were  acting  beyond  or  in 
opposition  to  the  law.  With  the  progress  of  reaction  they  became 
bolder.  In  1797  the  church  yentured  to  hold  a  national  conncil,  in 
which  it  forbade  the  nnptial  benediction  to  those  who  were  in  orders 
or  were  bound  by  monastic  yows,  thus  reducing  their  marriages  to 
the  mere  ciyil  contract,  and  depriying  them  of  all  the  sanction  of 
religión.  The  local  synods  which,  encouraged  by  the  fall  of  the 
Directory,  were  held  in  1800,  adopted  these  principies  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  took  measures  to  enforce  them.  That  of  Bourges  eyen 
prohibited  the  churching  of  women  who  were  wiyes  of  ecclesiastics. 

This  condemnation  of  the  married  clergy  carried  despair  and  deso- 
lation  into  the  households  of  those  who  had  offended,  and  upon  whom 
the  door  of  reconciliation  was  so  stemly  closed.  Grégoire  of  Blois, 
a  leading  actor  in  all  these  scenes,  records  the  innumerable  appeals 
receiyed  from  the  unfortunates,  who,  tom  by  remorse  and  thus  re- 
pudiated  by  the  church,  begged  in  yain  for  the  mercy  which  was  in- 
compatible with  the  respect  due  to  the  ancient  and  inyiolable  canons. 

All  this,  howeyer,  was  merely  local  action.  The  Gtdlican  church 
had  not  yet  been  reunited  to  Reme.  In  reconstructing  a  system  of 
social  order.  Napoleón  speedily  recognized  the  necessity  of  religión 
in  the  State,  and,  despite  the  opposition  of  those  who  still  belieyed 
in  the  Republic,  the  Concordat  of  1801  restored  France  to  its  place 
in  the  hierarchy  of  Latin  Christianity.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
Concordat  interfering  with  the  right  of  the  priest,  as  a  citizen,  to 
contract  marriage;  but  as,  in  all  affairs  purely  ecclesiastical,  the 
intemal  regulation  and  discipline  of  the  church  were  necessarily  left 
to  itself,  the  rights  of  the  priest,  as  a  priest,  became  of  course  subject 
to  the  receiyed  rules  of  the  church,  which  could  thus  refuse  the 


1  Lett.  Enejo.  16  Man,  1796,  art  ix.  (Gr^oire,  p.  109). 
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nuptial  benedictíon,  and  suspend  the  functíons  of  any  one  oontra- 
veaing  its  canons.     In  consequence  of  the  power  thus  restored,  when 
the  question  soon  after  aroee  as  to  the  legalitj  of  sacerdotal  mamageB 
contracted  during  the  troubles,  the  Cardinal-Iegate  Caprara  issued 
rescripts  to  those  whose  unions  were  anterior  to  the  Concordata  de- 
príving  them  of  their  príestljr  character,  reducing  them  to  the  rank 
of  laymen,  and  empowering  the  proper  officials  to  absolve  them  and 
remarry  them  to  the  wives  whom  they  had  so  irregolarlj  iredded. 
This  created  a  strong  feelmg  of  indignation  among  the  prelates  who 
had  carríed  the  tabernacle  through  the  wildemess,  and  who,  while 
opposing  such  marriages  most  strennousljr,  regarded  this  intervention 
of  papal  authoríty  as  a  direct  assault  upon  the  liberties  of  the  Gal- 
lican  church.     Their  time  was  past,  however,  and  their  denunciations 
of  this  duplication  of  the  sacrament  were  of  no  avail.    Yet  the  legality 
of  such  marriages,  and  the  unimpaired  right  of  priests  to  contract 
them,  were  asserted  and  preved  by  Portalis,  in  his  masterlj  speech 
of  April  15th,  1802,  before  the  Corps  Législatif,  advocating  the 
adoption  of  the  Concordat  as  a  law,  althongh  he  admitted  that  the 
duties  of  the  priesthood  and  the  feeling  of  the  people  rendered  sacer- 
dotal celibacy  deeirableJ 

Notwithstanding  the  authority  thus  restored  to  the  church,  and 
the  certaintj  of  ecclesiastical  penalties  following  such  infraction  of 


^  This  speech  of  Portalis  ph'e  is  an 
admirable  commentary  on  the  Con- 
cordat, developing  its  causes  and  con- 
sequences  witn  a  ri^iditv  of  logio  and 
an  enlightened  spint  oi  faith  which 
are  equally  creditable  to  the  head 
and  heart  of  the  distinguished  orator. 
From  the  portion  deyoted  to  the  suh- 
ject  of  marriage,  I  quote  the  following, 
as  embodjing  a  clear  ezposition  of  the 
intentions  of  those  who  negotiated  the 
Concordat 

**Quelques  personnes  se  plaindront 
peut-étre  de  ce  que  Ton  n'a  paa  con- 
servé le  maríage  des  prétres.  ...  En 
effet,  d'une  part  nous  n'admettons  plus 
que  les  ministres  dont  l'existence  est 
nécessaire  á  l'exercice  du  cuite,  ce  qui 
diminue  considérablement  le  nombre 
des  personnes  qui  se  youaient  ancienne- 
ment  au  célibat.  D'autre  part,  pour 
les  ministres  mémes  que  nous  conser- 
vons,  et  á  qui  le  céhbat  est  ordonné 
par  les  réglements  ecclésiastiques,  la 
défense  qui  leur  est  faite  du  maríage 
par  ees   réglements  n'est  point   con- 


sacrée  comme  emp^hement  dirimani 
dans  l'ordre  civil :  ainsi  leur  maríage, 
s'ils  en  contractaient  un,  ne  serait 
point  nul  aux  yeux  des  lois  jpolitiques 
et  civiles,  et  les  enfans  qui  en  nai- 
traient  seraient  legitimes;  mais  dans 
le  for  intéríeur  et  dans  Tordíre  religieux, 
ils  s'exposeraient  aux  peines  spirítuellea 
prononcées  pjar  les  lois  canonioues: 
lis  continueraient  á  jouir  de  leun  aroits 
de  famille  et  de  cité,  mais  ils  seraient 
tenus  de  s'abstenir  de  l'exercice  da 
sacerdoce.  Conséouemment,  sans  affat- 
blir  le  nerf  de  la  discipline  de  l'^glise, 
on  conserve  aux  individus  toute  la 
liberté  et  tous  les  avanta^  garantís 
par  les  lois  de  l'état;  mais  11  eút  été 
mjuste  d'aller  plus  loin,  et  d'exiger 
pour  les  ecclésiastiques  de  France, 
comme  tels,  une  exception  qui  les  eüt 
déconsidérés  auprés  de  tous  les  peuples 
Catholiques,  et  auprés  des  Franjáis 
mémes,  auxquels  iU  administreraient 
les  secours  de  la  religión "  (Dupin, 
Manuel  du  Droit  Pubfic  Ecclés.  Fran- 
jáis, 4éme  éd.  pp.  196-8). 
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the  Tridentine  articles  of  feitli,  the  practice  wliich  had  been  intro- 
duced  could  not  be  immediately  eradicated.  Priests  were  constantly 
contracting  marriage,  and  the  question  gave  considerable  trouble  to 
the  government,  which  hesitated  for  some  time  as  to  the  policy  to  be 
pursued.  Portalis,  in  1802,  as  we  have  seen,  declared  the  full  legality 
of  such  mamages,  and  the  unimpaired  ñght  of  ecdesiastics  to  con- 
tract  them;  and  the  provisions  of  the  code  respecting  marriage, 
adopted  in  1808,  make  no  allusions  to  yows  or  religions  engagements 
as  cansing  incapacity.^  Yet  in  1805,  when  Daviauz,  Archbishop  of 
Bordeaux,  opposed  the  application  of  a  príest  named  Boisset  to  the 
civil  authorities  for  a  marriage  contract,  Portalis,  then  minister  of 
religious  afiairs,  on  being  appealed  to,  replied  that  the  government 
would  not  allow  its  officers  to  register  sach  contracta.  The  local  ad- 
ministrations  sometimos  assented  to  snch  applications  and  sometimos 
referred  them  to  the  central  anthority,  until  at  length,  in  1807,  a 
definite  conclusión  was  promulgated.  This  was  to  the  effect  that 
althoagh  the  civil  law  was  silent  as  regards  such  marríages,  yet  they 
were  condemned  by  public  opinión.  The  government  considered 
them  franght  with  danger  to  the  pea^e  of  families,  as  the  powerfnl 
influence«of  the  pastor  could  be  perverted  to  evil  purposes,  and,  if 
sedttction  could  be  followed  by  marriage,  that  influence  would  be 
liable  to  great  abuse.  The  emperor  therefore  declared  that  he  could 
not  tolérate  marriage  on  the  part  of  those  who  had  exercised  priestly 
functions  since  the  date  of  the  Concordat.  As  for  those  who  had 
abandoned  the  ministry  previous  to  that  period  and  had  not  since 
resumed  it,  he  leñ  them  to  their  own  consciences.  Thus,  in  practice, 
although  marriage  was  regarded  as  purely  a  civil  institution,  a  limita- 
tion  was  introduced  which  was  not  authorízed  by  the  code,  which 
rested  solely  upon  the  authority  of  the  emperor,  and  which,  far  from 
indicating  respect  to  the  church,  was  a  flagrant  insult.  As  Napoleón 
withdrew  himself  more  and  more  from  the  principies  of  the  new  order 
of  things,  we  find  him  disposed  to  take  even  stronger  ground  in  oppo- 
sition  to  the  civil  privileges  accorded  to  the  priesthood  by  the  Con- 
cordat. The  question  of  sacerdotal  marriage  continued  to  present 
itself  under  perplexing  shapes,  and  at  length  the  emperor,  on  the 
eve  of  his  downfall,  perhaps  with  a  view  to  propitiate  the  sacerdotal 
power,  proposed  to  apply  to  married  priests  the  penalty  imposed  by 


»  Code  Civil,  Liv.  i.  Tit.  v. 
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the  law  on  bigamy.*  It  was  too  late,  however;  the  empire  was 
rapidly  yanishing,  and  these  saggestionB  were  soon  forgotten  in  the 
harrying  marcli  of  events.' 


^  In  an  address  to  the  Council  of 
State,  Dec.  20th,  1818,  Napoleón  Baid, 
<<  Le  sacerdooe  est  une  sorte  de  maríage ; 
le  prétre  étant  uni  á  l'église  oomme 
Pépouz  á  son  épouse,  il  n'y  aurait  au- 
cun  inoonTénient  á  appliouer  au  prétre 
qui  se  maríerait  la  peine  ae  la  bigamie : 
un  tel  eoclésiastique  ne  méríte  aucun 
serte  de  considération ''—  Bouhier  de 
rÉcluse,  de  l'État  des  Prétres  en  Franoe, 
París,  1842,  p.  17.— Chavard  (Le  Céli- 
Iwt  des  Prétres,  pp.  409-10)  quotes 
Dean  Stanley  as  asserting,  on  the  au- 
thoríty  of  the  eider  Dúo  de  Broelie, 
that  Plus  VIH.  spontaneously  of^red 
to  Napoleón  to  permit  sacerdotal  mar- 
ríage,  but  that  the  Bmperor  declined 
the  proposal.  I  cannot  but  think, 
however,  that  there  must  be  some  mis- 
take  in  this  statement. 

'  Por  many  of  the  aboye  details  I 
am  indebted  to  the  curíous  but  ill- 
digested  little  work  — "  Histoire  du 
Maríaee  des  Piétres  en  France,"  pub- 
lished  oy  Grégolre  in  1826.  Grégoire, 
though  a  príest  of  the  ancUn  régime^ 
was  a  sincere  and  consístent  republi- 
can.  A  member  of  the  States  Gene- 
ral, of  the  Conyention,  and  of  the 
Council  of  Fiye  Hundred,  elected 
BishoD  of  Blois  by  the  yoioe  of  a  people 
who  Knew  and  respected  him,  he  pre- 
seryed  his  ardent  niith  through  all  the 
ezcesses  of  the  Beyolution,  and  his 
democratic  ideas  in  spite  of  the  injuries 
inflicted  on  his  class  in  the  ñame  of  the 
people.  The  sinceríty  and  boldness  of 
ais  character  nxay  be  estimated  by  a 


single  example.  When,  on  the  7th  of 
November,  1798,  Gobel,  Bisb.op  of 
París,  appeared  before  the  Convention 
with  twelye  of  his  yicars  and  publiciy 
renounced  his  sacred  ñinctions  ozl  the 
ground  that  hereafter  there  shouLd  be 
no  other  worship  than  that  of  libertj' 
and  equality,  almost  all  the  eodesiastics 
in  the  Convention  foUowed  his  ex- 
ample. To  hold  back  at  such  a  moment 
was  dangerous  in  the  extreme,  yet  Oró- 

Soire  hMl  the  hardihood  to    utter    a 
eñant  protest.    **  I  am  a  Catholic  by 
conviction  and  by  feeling,  a  príest  by 
choice,  a  bishop  by  the  voice  of  the 
people,  but  not  fix>m  the  people  ñor 
m>m  you  do  I  derive  my  mission,  and 
I  will  not  be  foroed  to  an  abjuration." 
To  him  perhaps  more  than  to  any  one 
else  is  attributable  the  skilftil  manage- 
ment  which  carried  the  church  through 
the   storms   and   persecutions  of  the 
Bevolution,  but  the  same  inflexibilitj 
which    maintained     his    Catholicisni 
throuffh  the  ordeal  of  1798  and  1794 
causea  him  to  stand  by  his  republi- 
canism  long  after  it  had  gone  out  of 
fashion.    He  was  not  to  m  bought  or 
buUied;  the  L^timist  was  less  tole- 
rant  than  tiie  Terrorist,  and  under  the 
Bestoration  he  was  reduced  almost  to 
absolute  indigence.    Together  with  the 
other  constitutional   bishops,  he   had 
been  oompelled  to  resign  his  bishopric 
by  order  of  the  pope  after  the  Conooidat 
of  1801,  and  he  was  too  dangerous  a 
man  to  be  rewarded  for  his  invaluable 
Services  to  religión.    He  died  in  1881. 
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Thb  qnestion  of  sacerdotal  marríage  was  left  in  France,  on  the 
collapse  of  the  empire,  in  a  curiouslj  nnsettled  condition,  giving  rise 
to  yery  remarkable  contradictions  in  the  jadicial  decisions  which  since 
then  haye  from  time  to  time  been  rendered  by  the  tríbunals  as  cases 
were  brought  before  them. 

Under  the  Restoration,  a  príest  named  Martin,  an  oíd  réfractaire 
of  1792,  committed  the  impradence  of  marrying  in  1815.  Not  long 
after  he  died  without  issue.  His  relatives  contested  the  succession 
with  the  widow,  and  in  1817  the  inferior  court  decided  in  her  favor. 
The  next  year  the  court  of  appeals  reversed  the  judgment  on  the 
ground  that  sacerdotal  marríage  had  onlj  been  sanctioned  indirectly 
bj  the  legislation  of  the  Revolution,  and  that  the  Charter  of  1814 
(Art.  6)  had  restored  Catholicism  as  the  religión  of  the  state.  In 
1821,  howeyer,  the  final  decisión  of  the  court  of  cassation  settled 
the  question  in  favor  of  the  widow,  thus  legalizing  such  unions,  for 
the  incontrovertible  reason  that  the  code  did  not  recognize  vows  or 
holy  orders  as  causes  incapacitating  for  marríage.^ 

Even  jet,  however,  the  matter  was  not  held  to  be  finálly  disposed  of. 
In  1828,  Louis  Thérése  Satumin  Dumonteil,  a  príest  of  París,  who 
desired  to  contract  marríage,  fidled  to  obtain  from  the  courts  the 
customary  assistance  required  bj  the  law  to  set  aside  the  refíisal  of 
his  parents,  who  declined  their  assent  to  his  projected  unión.  The 
case  was  argued  in  áll  its  bearíngs  on  civil  and  ecclesiastical  law,  and 
he  found  the  tríbunals  resolutely  opposed  to  him.  When  the  Revo- 
lution  of  July  unsettled  the  public  mind  with  visions  of  the  revival 
of  the  principies  of  '89,  Dumonteil  endeavored  to  carry  out  his  pro- 


^  Grégoire,  op.  cit.  p.  102. 
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jeet.  The  lowcr  covrt  deóded  m  liis  &fQr,  Much  26, 1831,  bot 
the  hi^ier  eoorts  lerened  tbe  dwArinn  and  pronoiineed  definitelj 
that  piicsts  eoald  Dot  eontnct  chü  marriage,'  and  this  in  spite  a£ 
tfae  Charter  of  183<),  whidí  «011^7  aUbmed  Calliolicísm  to  be  the 
rdigion  d  the  majorítr  cf  Fre&duneny  vhfle  fthat  of  1814  luul 
dedared  h  to  be  the  religi<m  of  the  state. 

This  coTÍoaaly  rexed  question  seems  incapable  of  poshÍTe  edntioii. 
The  case  of  Dnmontefl  ^parentlj  difleomaged  aq>iiaiitB  for  cleñcal 
marriage  doring  the  next  thirtj  years^  tar  I  haré  met  with  no 
aüiisíoDS  to  anj  attempt  in  tfaat  directkm  nntfl  1861.     In  that  jear 
M.  de  Bnm-Laoñére,  a  priest  already  debarred  from  his  sacred  fono- 
tionsy  engaged  himsetf  in  marriage  iríth  Mdlle.  Elixabeth  Fresaanges, 
of  DenTille  near  Périgaenx.     Qn  calling  npoQ  the  mayor  of  the  vil- 
lage  to  perform  the  cerem<m j  and  r^;Í8ter  the  contract,  that  fimo- 
tionarj  refosed  to  act.     He  iras  sopported  by  the  pnblic  anthoritiesy 
and  the  expectant  bríd^;Toom  was  obliged  to  appeal  to  the  tribnnak  to 
obtain  bis  rights.    The  qnestion  vas  irarmly  oontested  and  thoronghiy 
argaed,  and  it  was  not  nntil  ayear  had  elapeed  that  the conrt  of  Pérí- 
gnenx  rendered  a  decisión  ordering  the  mayor  to  perform  bis  fonctions 
and  to  marry  the  patient  oouple.     The  case  was  then  carried  to  the 
saperior  conrt  at  Bordeaox,  which  rev^rsed  the  preñons  decisión. 

Again,  in  1864,  in  the  case  of  the  Abbé  Chataigneo,  the  conrt  of 
Angonl&me  dedded  th&t  a  priest  was,  nnder  the  kw  of  France,  not 
competent  to  contract  cítíI  marriage.'  On  the  other  hand,  in  1870, 
the  coort  of  Algiers,  in  the  case  of  a  M.  Q y  delivered  an  elabó- 
rate decisión  to  the  effect  that  in  Franco  there  is  no  law  forbidding 
the  civil  marriage  of  priests.*  Yet  in  1878  the  conrt  of  cassation 
confirmed  a  decisión  of  tbe  conrt  of  Rennes,  pronooncing  noli  and 
Toid  tbe  marriage  of  a  priest,  at  the  instance  of  bis  nepbew  and  ndce^ 
to  whom  be  bad  bequeatbed  bis  property  by  a  wiU  anterior  to  the 
marriage.  Wben  M.  Loyson  (Pére  Hyacintbe)  married  Mrs.  Merri- 
man,  in  1872,  tbe  ceremony  was  performed  in  London,  at  tbe  office 
of  tbe  Registrar  of  Marriages,  and  M.  Loyson  gave  as  tbe  reason  of 
bis  seeking  a  foreign  land  tbe  refusal  of  tbe  Frencb  offidals  to  con- 


^  Bouhier  de  TÉcluse,  op.  cit.  It 
WM  apparently  thÍB  case  wnicb  led  to 
the  publication,  under  date  of  Monaco, 
1829,  of  the  '*  Conaiderazioni  impar- 
Eiali  sopra  la  legge  del  Celibato  Eccle- 
Biastico,  proposte  dal  Professore 
O.  A.  P."— a  tolerably  well  written 


summaiy  of  the  argumenta  against  the 
rule. 

'  Talmadge's  Letten  from  Florence, 
p.  166. 

*  Chavard,  Le  Célibat  des  Prfttres, 
pp.  626--80. 
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firm  the  civil  ceremony.  So  the  Abbé  Chavard,  vicar  at  Marseilles, 
in  1874,  went  to  Geneva  for  the  same  purpose,  where  he  continued 
hÍ8  priestly  functions ;  and  this  leads  me  to  regard  as  exceedingly 
improbable  a  recent  statement  in  the  daily  joumals  that  priestly 
marriages  occur  in  France  at  the  rate  of  twenty  or  thirty  a  year. 
In  fact,  so  lately  as  September,  1883,  there  was  before  the  courts 
a  case  which  shows  how  uncertain  is  the  question  still  in  France.  A 
certain  Abbé  Junqua  was  expelled  from  the  church  and  was  con- 
demned  to  three  months'  imprisonment  for  continuing  to  wear  the 
priestly  robes.  He  snbsequently  married  and  engaged  in  trade,  when 
he  failed,  and  his  wife  sought  to  secure  her  dowry  from  the  bankrapt 
assets,  but  was  resisted  on  the  ground  that  her  marriage  was  illegal 
under  the  Concordat,  although  the  church  had  itself  deprived  the 
husband  of  his  ecclesiastical  character. 

In  Switzerland  I  have  met  with  two  or  three  cases  of  such  mar- 
riages, but  they  have  no  special  significance.  In  one  of  them,  occur- 
ring  in  Lnceme  some  thirty  years  ago,  the  priest  left  the  church  in 
order  to  marry,  and  lived  with  his  wife  until  her  death,  in  1880,  when 
he  permitted  her  to  be  buried  as  a  Catholic,  and  had  the  mortifica- 
tion  of  seeing  her  ñame  entered  on  the  register,  publicly  exposed  in 
the  parish  church,  as  an  unmarried  woman. 

In  Wiesbaden,  in  1821,  a  priest  named  Koch,  with  the  permission 
of  the  authorities,  abandoned  the  priesthood  and  applied  to  the  curé 
of  the  place  to  marry  him,  when,  meeting  with  a  refusal,  he  had  the 
ceremony  performed  by  a  Protestant  pastor,  and  was  promptly  ex- 
communicated  by  the  Vicar  of  Ratisbon.  Not  deterred  by  this,  in 
1828  a  hundred  and  eighty  priests  of  Badén  petitioned  the  secular 
power  for  permission  to  marry,  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  showed 
a  disposition  to  grant  the  request.  This  effort  was  imitated  in  1831 
by  the  Catholic  clergy  of  Silesia,  but  the  movement  was  repressed 
by  the  Prussian  govemment;  and  in  1833,  at  Tréves,  a  clerical 
association  was  formed  to  carry  out  the  same  object.^  These  efibrts 
brought  forth  from  Gregory  XVI.  an  encyclical  letter,  in  which  he 
urged  the  faithful  to  stand  by  the  canons,  and  severely  condemned 
the  weakness  of  some  prelates  who  were  disposed  to  yield.'  Some 
similar  movements  in  Austria  in  the  next  decade  led  Pius  IX.,  almost 
immediately  after  his  accession  to  the  papal  chair,  in  his  encyclical 


^  J.  M.  Oayla,  Les  Cures  mariés  par  le  Concile,  París,  1869. 
'  Encyc.  Miran  vos. 
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letter  of  Noyember  9th,  1846,  to  condemn  the  foul  oonspiracj  against 
celibacy  which  was  fayored  by  ecclesiastics  plunged  in  sensaalify  and 
forgetful  of  their  own  dignitj.^  In  1851,  moreoyer,  he  took  especial 
pains  to  stigmatize  a  work,  published  in  Lima  by  Frandsco  de  Paula 
in  1848,  entitled  "Defensa  de  la  Autoridad  de  los  Gobiernos,"  which 
impioosly  songht  to  decentralize  the  church,  and  which  took  strong 
grounds  against  enforced  celibacy.' 

How  immoyable,  indeed,  is  the  position  of  the  hierarchy  on  Úñs 
matter  is  shown  by  the  case  of  Panzini.     Panzini  is,  or   was,  a 
Capuchin  monk  who,  in  1854,  conceiyed  the  idea  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  eyils  under  which  the  establishment  labors  are  the  resnlt 
of  celibacy  and  its  attendant  immorality.     He  addressed  to  the  pope 
an  anonymous  memorial  urging  him  to  submit  the  question  to  the 
bishops  then  assembled  in  Rome,  and  followed  this  with  two  similar 
snbsequent  applications.     Finally,  in  the  troubles  of  1859,  antzcí- 
pating  the  assembling  of  a  Enropean  congress,  he  resolyed  to  print 
an  essay  on  the  subject,  addressed  to  all  the  bishops  of  the  chnrch, 
thinking  that  the  congress  wonld  afford  him  an  opportanity  of  reach- 
ing  them.    The  printer  to  whom  he  confided  his  manuscript  promptly 
placed  the  dangerous  matter  in  the  hands  of  Cardinal  Antonelli,  when 
Panzini  was  at  once  thrown  into  prison  and  deliyered  to  the  Inqní- 
sition.     After  a  trial  which  lasted  six  months,  he  was  condemned  to 
twelye  years'  incarceration  and  perpetual  suspensión  írom  the  sacer- 
dotal íunctions  which  were  his  only  source  of  liyelihood.     After  two 
years  of  his  sentence  had  expired,  he  was  released  at  the  instance  of 
the  Italian  goyemment,  and  in  1865  he  published  his  essay,  re- 
written  from  memory,  under  the  title  of  "  Pubblica  Confessione  di 
un  Prigioniero  dell'  Inquisizione  Romana  ed  origine  dei  malí  della 
Chiesa  Cattolica." 

Now,  Panzini's  persecution  aróse  solely  from  his  affirming  that 
enforced  celibacy  is  impolitic  and  unnatural.  He  professed  un- 
bounded  reyerence  for  the  church  in  all  matters  of  faith,  and  claimed 
that  the  point  at  issue  was  merely  one  of  discipline  on  which  the 
church  might  make  a  mistake.  Eyen  here,  howeyer,  he  was  carefíil 
to  declare  his  measureless  admiration  for  yoluntary  asceticism.  Yir- 
ginity  he  belieyed  to  be  immensely  superior  to  matrimony,  and  he 
anathematized  as  cheerfuUy  as  the  council  of  Trent  could  wish  all 
who  should  prodaim  the  contrary.     Eyen  monasticism  he  defended 


^  Encyc.  Qui  pluríbus.  '  Litt.  Apóstol.  Multíplices  ínter. 
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as  a  State  of  perfection  recommended  by  Christ.  His  solé  objective 
point  was  the  rigidity  of  the  law  which  renders  the  single  state  indis- 
pensable to  all  ecclesiastícs,  and  he  essayed  to  prove  that  this  is  in 
direct  antagonism  to  all  the  general  principies  of  Catholic  theologjy 
that  the  purity  which  is  its  pretext  is  impossiblel»  enforce,  and  that 
the  efibrt  itself  is  most  disastrous  to  the  chorch  and  to  the  faithful. 
The  aathoríties  were  not  disposed  to  consider  that  these  opinions 
were  an  allowable  dissidence  on  matters  of  policy,  and  thej  hastened 
to  brand  them  as  heretical.  In  the  sentence  passed  upon  Panzini 
the  Inquisition  took  occasion  to  stigmatize  as  heresj  the  assertion 
that  enforced  celibacj  is  contrarj  to  natore,  that  it  is  a  stombling- 
block  and  jthe  cause  of  perpetual  transgression.^  That  this  theorj 
was  enforced  in  practico  so  long  as  the  church  could  control  the  secu- 
lar power^  is  shown  in  the  case  of  an  Italian  priest  who,  preferring 
to  sanctify  loye  b j  marriage  rather  than  to  indulge  in  illicit  intrigue, 
married  and  fled  with  his  bride  to  África,  seeking  among  the  Infidel 
the  libertj^  denied  him  in  Christendom.  Three  children  blessed  his 
unión,  but  the  unresting  vigilance  of  the  church  discovered  his 
retreat,  when,  with  the  aid  of  the  French  consulate,  he  was  seized, 
carried  back  to  Naples,  and  thrown  into  prison  to  repent  indefinitely 
over  his  errors.* 

There  evidently , could  be  no  reasonable  ground  for  expecting  a 
chango  of  policy  m  this  respect  on  the  part  of  the  Román  curia,  and 
this  was  recogmzed  in  1866  bj  some  Catholic  priests  of  Hungary, 
who  desiring  liberty  of  marriage,  and  seeing  tíie  futility  of  antici- 
pating  it  at  the  hands  of  their  superiors,  united  in  petitioning  the 
National  Diet  for  the  requisito  permission.  Yet  in  spite  of  the  ex- 
travagance  of  supposing  that  a  bodj  which,  since  the  Council  of 
Trent,  has  become  so  thoroughlj  centralized  as  the  church,  would 
listen  to  the  wishes  of  its  lower  classes,  there  were  not  wanting  those 
who  imagined  that  the  Council  of  the  Yatican  in  1870  would  adopt 
the  discipline  of  the  Eastem  Church  and  permit  marriage  to  the  in- 
ferior orders.  Anj  such  expectations  were  destined  to  be  disap- 
pointed  as  soon  as  the  preliminary  machinery  of  the  council  became 
known.  A  congregazione  céntrale  was  appointed  by  Pius  IX.  in 
advance,  consisting  exclusively  of  cardinals  connected  with  the  In- 
quisition, and  to  this  body  was  delegated  the  solé  determination  of 
the  matters  to  be  submitted  to  the  council  for  discussion.     XJnder 

^  Panzini,  pp.  16,  68, 102, 148,  201,  401.  >  Ibid.  p.  128. 
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this  oongregazione,  and  presided  oyer  by  its  memb^rs,  were  five  e&n- 
9ulte^  to  act  as  sab-committees  on  the  subjects  respectively  oonfided 
to  their  deliberatíons.  The  consulta  on  &ith  and  dogma  was  nnder 
the  presidency  of  Cardinal  Bilio,  notoríous  as  the  compUer  of  the 
Sjllabus  of  Deoember,  1864 ;  and  that  on  canons  and  discipline  was 
oommittad  to  Cardinal  Catarini,  whose  whole  care^  had  been  passed 
in  the  Inqnisition,  and  who  had  acqnired  a  sinister  &me  by  his 
rígorons  punishment  of  all  attempts  at  reform.  If,  as  the  charch 
asserts,  the  proceedings  of  general  councils  are  nnder  the  iminediate 
operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  will  be  seen  what  reverent  care  waa 
observed  to  keep  Him  in  due  subjection,  and  to  spare  the  church  the 
scandal  of  being  brought,  by  thoughtless  innovators,  into  oppoaition 
with  Him. 

As  the  destined  ontoome  of  the  conncil  was  simply  the  dogma  of 
papal  in&llibility,  the  hopes  of  the  anti-celibataríans  were  transferred 
to  the  schism  caosed  by  that  dogma,  and  known  as  that  of  the  Oíd 
Catholics.     In   1875,   a  Dean   Saczinsky  married  the  Baronesa 
Gazewasha,  and  joined  the  schismatics,  when  the  Pnissian  govero- 
ment  decided  to  protect  him  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  tempondities, 
and  his  new  brethren  agreed  to  receive  him,  and  thus  committed 
themselves  on  thequestion  of  celibacy — ^a  decisión  confirmed  in  1878 
by  the  Synod  of  Bonn,  which  decreed,  by  a  vote  of  76  against  22, 
that  the  prohibition  of  the  canons  is  not  an  obstacle  to  the  marriage 
of  ecclesiastics,  or  to  the  cure  of  souls  by  married  priests.     Yet  the 
Oíd  Catholic  movement,  despite  the  well-eamed  eminence  of  some  of 
its  leaders,  snch  as  Dollinger,  was  destined  to  failore  from  the  start. 
It  sought  a  compromise  where  no  compromiso  was  possible — ^asserting 
the  right  of  prívate  judgment  against  the  Church  Universal  only  to  a 
certain  point,  and  that  point  one  which  concemed  itself  rather  with 
intellectual  subtleties  than  actual  daily  afiairs.     The  unbearable  op- 
pressions  which  lent  practical  application  to  the  polemics  of  Luth^ 
no  longer  existed ;  and  the  secular  powers  of  Europe  felt  too  secura 
in  their  ability  to  defend  themselves  against  ecclesiastical  encroach- 
ment  to  give  substantial  aid  to  the  opponents  of  Rome.     The  Oíd 
Catholic  schism  may  therefore  already  be  regarded  almost  as  a  thing 
of  the  past,  and  one  which  will  exercise  no  influence  over  the  future. 

A  more  serious  blow  than  that  which  Dollinger  and  his  íriends 
sought  to  aim  at  the  Román  curia  has  been  dealt,  in  the  matter  of 
marriage,  by  the  adoption,  in  successive  Catholic  states,  of  what  is 
known  as  Civil  Marriage,  by  which  matrimony  is  withdrawn  from 
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the  exclusive  control  of  the  churcliy  and  the  sacraxnent  and  benedíc- 
tion  are  declared  to  be  accidenta  not  necessary  to  the  legal  status  of 
husband  and  wife  or  to  the  legitimacy  and  heritable  capacity  of  chil- 
dren.  We  have  alreadj  seen  that  this  was  one  of  the  legislative 
resulta  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  the  example  thus  early  set  by 
Franco  has  been  followed  of  late  by  Italy  and  Austria  after  ita  adop- 
tion,  in  1853  by  Sardinia,  aa  one  of  the  earliest  reformatory  measures 
of  Cavour.  Yet  the  church  positively  refuses  to  regard  such  mar- 
riagea  aa  entitled  to  reepect.  When  the  project  was  under  diacua- 
sion  in  Italy,  the  Unitii  Cattolica,  one  of  the  papal  organa,  in  ita  iaaue 
of  July  16th,  1864,  did  not  hesitate  to  aaaert  that  the  eatabliahnient 
of  civil  matrimony  waa  eatabliahing  the  liberty  of  licentiouaneaa,  and 
that,  after  having  acattered  houaea  of  ill-fame  throughout  Italy,  it 
irould  convert  the  whole  peninaula  into  one  brothel.  In  a  aimilar 
apirit,  Piua  IX.,  in  hia  allocution  of  October  80th,  1866,  denounced 
it  aa  leading  to  an  organized  ayatem  of  acandaloua  concubinage. 
When,  in  May,  1868,  Austria  followed  the  example  of  Italy,  Pius, 
within  a  month,  delivered  an  allocution,  in  which  he  not  only  con- 
demned  the  "abominable  law,'*  but  declared  it  to  be  nuil  and  void; 
and  Cardinal  Rauscher,  Archbishop  of  Yienna,  isaued  a  manifestó, 
in  which  he  not  only  denied  that  the  civil  contract  conatituted  mar- 
riage  and  directed  that  children  aprung  from  auch  uniona  ahould  be 
entered  on  the  pariah  regiatera  aa  neither  legitímate  ñor  illegitimate, 
but  gave  positivo  inatructiona  that  abaolution  ahould  be  denied,  even 
in  articulo  mortisy  to  all  partiea  who  had  cohabited  in  auch  uniona — 
thua  atígmatizing  them  aa  worae  than  concubinage.  In  a  aimilar 
apirit,  when,  in  1869,  civil  maniage  waa  proclaimed  under  the  ahort- 
lived  republic  of  Spain,  the  clergy,  under  inapiratíon  from  the  Vati- 
can,  denounced  it  aa  concubinage,  and  threatened  to  auapend  the 
celebration  of  the  Mass.  With  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy  the 
law  was  promptly  repealed,  and  an  effort  to  reatore  it  waa  rejected 
by  an  emphatic  vote  of  the  Cortea  in  February,  1888,  though,  with 
the  more  liberal  tendenciea  that  have  aince  ariaen,  the  matter  ia  again 
propoaed  for  diacussion.  Leo  XUI.  haa  been  vigoroua  in  hia  oppo- 
aitíon  to  the  innovation.  In  hia  ñrat  Encyclical,  iaaued  Apnl  21at, 
1878,  he  declared  that  "citizena,  profaning  the  dignity  of  Chríatian 
marriage,  have  adopted  legal  concubinage  in  place  of  religioua  matri- 
mony;''  and  he  retumed  to  the  attack  in  a  apecial  Encyclical  on  the 
aubject,  publiahed  February  lOth  1880.  In  thia  he  aaaumes  that,  aa 
<<by  the  will  of  Chriat  the  church  alone  can  and  ought  to  legislate 
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and  decide  conceming  Bacraments,  so  it  is  out  of  the  qnestion  to 
attempt  to  transfer  anj,  even  the  smallest  part,  of  her  power  to  the 
govemment  of  the  state,"  and  therefore  ^^  judicial  sentenoes  on  con- 
jugal contracta,  as  to  whether  they  have  been  entered  apon  righüy 
or  wrongly,"  are  a  direct  infringement  of  the  rights  of  the  church, 
whether  those  judgments  be  adverse  or  not  to  the  canons. 

The  earlier  passages  of  this  Encjclical  are  so  warm  and  eloqnent 
a  defence  of  the  holiness  of  matrimony,  as  the  natural  oondition  of 
man  decreed  by  God,  that  it  would  probably  trouble  its   author'  to 
explain  why  so  exalted  and  divine  a  state  should  be  prohibited  to 
the  ministers  of  the  God  who'devised  it  and  fitted  his   crea  tures 
specially  for  it.     Yet  the  persistent  and  bitter  opposition   of  the 
church  to  the  civil  marriage  laws  may  not  unreasonably  be  attributed 
to  the  fact  that  under  them  the  state  has  the  power  to  recognize  and 
permit  clerical  marriage.     For  more  than  half  a  century  such  laws 
had  existed  in  Franco,  but  as  the  French  tribunals  leaned  towards 
upholding  ecclesiastical  celibacy,  they  were  acquiesced  in  compani- 
tively  in  silence.     When  Italy,  however,  followed  the  example,  it 
was  seen  that  the  temper  of  the  Italian  govemment  would  lead  to 
construing  them  in  a  sense  favorable  to  priestly  liberty,  and  henee 
the  opposition,  which  has  been  justifíed  and  intensified  by  the  result. 
Immediately  on  the  passage  of  the  Civil  Marriage  Act,  Dr.  Prot», 
of  Naples,  an  energetic  reformer  within  the  church,  in  a  letter  of 
October  30th,  1865,  advised  all  his  clerical  friends  to  marry  and  to 
persist  in  the  exercise  of  their  iunctions,  ^'and  the  more  who  do  so 
at  once  and  simultaneously  the  safer  for  all,  for  the  bishops  will  ven- 
ture  the  less  to  persecute  you  in  the  face  of  public  opinión."   Accord- 
ingly  cases  of  priestly  marriage  commenced  to  occur,  and  when  they 
were  contested  their  validity  was  confirmed  by  the  tribunals.     The 
superior  courts  of  Genoa,  Trani,  and  Palermo  successively  decided 
in  this  sense,  and  finally,  in  1869,  occurred  the  case  of  Andrea 
Treglia,  of  the  diocese  of  Salomo,  which  settled  the  question  in 
Naples.     The  municipal  officers  of  Yietri  refiísed  to  marry  him;  the 
court  of  Salomo  decided  against  him,  but  when  the  matter  was  car- 
ríed  up  to  the  court  of  appeals  of  Naples  judgment  was  rendered  in 
his  favor,  and  he  was  married  forthwith — ^thus  legitimating  the  unions 
of  some  fifty  priests  who  had  preceded  him,  without  ^e  question 
having  been  settled  by  the  tribunal  of  last  resort     In  the  organ  of 
the  reforming  Catholics  of  Naples,  the  Ernaneipatore  CattoUcOy  it 
Í8  curíous  to  see  the  successive  marriages  chronicled  with  the  same 
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satis&ction  as  that  eyinced  bj  Spalatin  in  the  stormy  days  of 
Xiuther.* 

Tet  the  whole  question  is  one  of  but  slender  practical  importance. 
In  no  country  is  the  Gatholic  church  subseryient  to  the  state.  It 
Controls  its  own  sacraments,  and  no  govemment  is  likelj  to  ventare 
npon  interference  with  it  in  its  own  sphere.  While,  therefore,  it 
maj  be  depríved  of  the  power  to  persecute  and  punish  those  of  its 
xnembers  who  enter  apon  civil  marriage,  it  yet  possesses  the  ability 
to  deprive  them  of  their  functions,  which  in  most  caaes  is  eqoivalent 
to  depríving  them  of  bread;  and  it  has  an  anqaestioned  right  to 
expel  them  from  its  commanion.  The  priest  who  marries,  therefore, 
is  virtaally  separated  from  his  charch  and  depríved  of  his  means  of 
livelihood — ^motives  which,  combined  with  the  moral  forces  at  work 
to  keep  men  within  the  accostomed  boands,  are  qoite  safficient  to 
prevent  defection  from  growing  common,  or  to  render  marriage  with 
a  príest  attractive  to  women  above  the  lowest  class.  Even  in  the 
United  States,  where  there  is  no  legal  impediment  to  príestly  mar- 
riage, and  the  tone  of  society  is  sach  as  rather  to  welcome  those  who 
escape  from  the  pále  of  Rome,  sach  cases  are  very  rare.  A  few 
years  since  one  occarred  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  Febraary,  1882, 
Father  Agudi,  of  Hartford,  committed  matrímony,  bat  these  are  the 
only  instances  which  I  remember  to  have  noted  for  many  years  past. 
While,  therefore,  the  civil  marriage  laws  of  Earope  onqaestionably 
loosen  the  ties  which  in  this  respect  bind  the  priest  to  his  charch, 
there  are  still  safficient  material  and  moral  forces  at  work  to  prevent 
desertions  from  this  canse  from  assaming  any  séricas  proportions. 


Predictions,  as  a  rale,  are  idle,  and  yet  it  woald  appear  entirely 
safe  to  assame  that  those  who  look  forward  to  a  chango  in  the  policy 
of  the  church  as  regards  the  enforcement  of  celibacy  among  its 
ministers  are  prompted  rather  by  their  wishes  than  by  jadgment,  or 
by  knowledge  of  the  inflaences  at  work.  It  matters  little  what  may 
be  the  aspirations  of  the  vast  body  of  men  who  form  the  working 
ecclesiastical  forcé — the  hamble  príests  and  cares  apon  whom  it  de- 
pends  for  its  sapport  among  the  popalations.  The  aatocratic  theocracy, 
founded  in  the  dark  ages,  and  strengthened  by  the  coancil  of  Trent, 


^  Naples  was,  perbaps,  the  flrst  king- 
dom  in  Europe  to  promúlgate  a  civil 
marriage  law,  and  to  withdraw  matri- 
monial cases  from  ecclesiastical  juris- 


dictlon.  This  was  one  of  the  reforms 
of  the  minority  of  Ferdinand  IV.  about 
the  year  1760.  See  GoUetti's  History 
of  Naples,  Homer's  Translation,  1. 107. 
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received  its  final  and  irrevocable  shape  when  the  chnrcli  submissirdj 
adopted  the  Yatican  decree,  which  declared  ^^  that  the  Román  pontíl^ 
when  he  speaks  ex  cathedra^  that  is,  when  in  discharge  of  the  ofSce 
of  pastor  and  doctor  of  all  Ghrístians,  by  virtae  of  his   supreme 
apostolic  authoritj,  he  defines  a  doctrine  regarding  &ith   or  moráis, 
to  be  held  by  the  universal  church,  by  the  divine  assistanoe  promified 
him  in  blessed  Feter,  is  possessed  of  that  infallibility  with  which  the 
divine  Redeemer  willed  that  his  church  should  be  endowed  for  de- 
fining  doctrine  regarding  faith  or  moráis ;  and  that  therefore  sach 
definitions  are  irreformable  of  themselves,  and  not  firom  the  oonsent 
of  the  church.     But  if  any  one — which  may  Crod  avert — ^presume  to 
oontradict  this  definition  let  him  be  anathema."^    It  would  be  futíle 
to  imagine  after  this  that  any  pressure  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  Román  curia  sufficient  to  induce  a  chango  in  its  immemoríal 
policy — a  chango,  moreover,  which  would  overwhelm  it  with  the 
bitterest  humiliation  by  contradicting  all  its  teachings  sinoe  the  days 
of  St.  Jerome.     What  was  so  unbendingly  refiísed  to  all  the  princes 
and  nearly  all  the  clergy  of  CathoUc  Ghristendom  in  the  doubtíul 
days  of  the  Reformation  will  not  be  granted  now,  when,  despite  the 
destruction  of  the  temporal  power  in  Italy,  the  spiritual  influenoe  of 
the  church  is  as  great  as  ever,  and  it  sees  the  results  of  its  policy  in 
the  rapidly  extending  área  of  its  domination.     When  Pius  IX.  oould 
boast  that  during  his  single  pontificate  he  had  founded  twenty-nine 
metropolitan  sees  and  one  hundred  and  thirty  episcopal  dioceses, 
there  would  seem  to  be  no  valid  reason,  firom  the  stand-point  of  the 
Yatican,  for  an  act  so  revolutionary  as  the  abrogation  of  celibacy, 
which  would  convert  its  janizaries  into  householders,  with  human 
interests  dissociated  firom  those  of  the  church-militant. 

The  monastic  orders  have  not  escaped  the  innovating  spirit  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  In  Spain,  the  revolutionary  cortes  of  1820 
enacted  a  law  suppressing  all  the  existing  monastic  foundations,  ex- 
cepting  the  Enights  of  Malta  and  the  Hospitalarios  de  San  Juan, 
and  fiírther  prohibiting  the  founding  of  new  institutions  and  the  ad- 
ministering  of  vows ;  but  when  in  1823  the  constitutional  govem- 
ment  fell  under  French  bayonets,  the  Orders  reéstablished  themselves 
and  took  a  bloody  revengo  upon  their  persecutors.  Again  in  1886 
the  govemment  of  Isabella  II.  undertook  the  same  task,  excepting 


^  Conc.  Yatican.  ann.  1870  Conflt.  Dogmat.  I.  cap.  iy.     I  use  Cardinal  Man- 
ning'8  yeision. 
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the  Padres  de  las  Escuelas  Pias,  the  Hospitalarios  de  San  Juan,  and 
the  Clérigos  de  la  Misión,  but  the  attempt  was  short-lived ;  as  was 
also  that  of  1868  onder  the  Republic.  In  the  Netherlands,  a  seríes 
of  laws  adopted  between  1818  and  1826  forbade  the  admission  of 
novices  in  the  contemplative  orders,  which,  being  of  no  public  atility, 
had  no  claim  for  recognition ;  and  irrevocable  vows,  moreover,  were 
declared  illegal.  In  1820  a  similar  effort  was  made  in  Naples,  but 
it  was  unsuccessful.  In  the  New  World  still  more  sweeping  reforms 
Lave  been  undertaken.  Thus  Paraguay,  in  1824,  suppressed  all 
monasteries  as  useless ;  Brazil,  in  1829,  prohibited  the  entrance  of 
new  devotees  in  the  existing  foundations,  thus  condemning  them  to 
gradual  extinction;  and  in  1851  New  Grenada  not  only  ezpelled 
the  Companj  of  Jesús  and  forbade  the  establishment  of  anj  Order 
professing  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience,  but  threw  open  the  doors 
of  all  religious  establishments,  and  promised  legal  protection  to  those 
who  should  abandon  them.  Ten  years  later  it  suppressed  them 
altogether,  and  in  1874  its  example  was  foUowed  in  Venezuela.^ 
In  1849,  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Román  Republic  was  to  libérate 
all  monks  and  nuns  from  obedience  to  their  vows;  and  in  1853 
Cavour  suppressed  all  the  monastic  houses  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Sardinia,  applying  their  property  to  the  improvement  of  the  clergy, 
in  spite  of  the  superstitious  fears  excited  by  the  almost  simultaneous 
deaths  of  several  members  of  the  royal  family.  After  the  formation. 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  the  law  of  June  28th,  1866,  completed  the 
suppression  of  all  the  religious  houses,  pensioned  or  subsidized  their. 
members,  and  confiscated  their  property.  This  process  of  secularí- 
zation  was  rapidly  carried  out,  and  early  in  1867  the  joumals. 
reported  that  nearly  all  the  inmates  of  the  monasterios  were  dispersed, 
some  of  them  retuming  to  their  families,  some  of  them  accepting 
refuge  offered  by  the  charitable,  but  most  of  them  clubbing  together 
and  hiring  houses  in  which  to  live  as  of  oíd.  Two  exceptions, 
indeed,  were  made  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law.  Monte  Casino,, 
the  venerable  mother  of  westem  monachism,  was  spared,  and  pro- 
visión made  for  its  maintenance  as  a  national  monument;  while 
Savonarola's  convent  of  San  Marco  was  similarly  favored,  rather 
perhaps  because  of  its  firescoes  than  of  its  historical  associations.. 
Against  all  this  the  church  of  course  protested  vigorously,  pronounc- 


1  Castillo  y  Mayone,  II.  247,  264.— 
Panzini,  pp.  858-68. — AUoc.  Acerbissi- 
mum,  27  bept.  1852. — Encyc.  Incredi- 


bili  afflictamur,  17   Sept.  1868.->Cha- 
vard,  op.  cit  p.  268. 
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ing  the  tmppresaion  of  the  orden  and  the  secalaríxation  cí  their  pos- 
Besedons  to  be  nnU  and  yoid ;  büt  the  readiness  with  vhich  purchaserB 
were  fonnd  to  gire  even  more  dum  the  appraised  valne  of  the  prop- 
erty,  shows  hov  fátile  was  resistance  to  the  tendencj  of  the  age. 

So  great  a  social  revolation  vas  of  conrse  not  effected  withont 
mnch  of  individual  suffering,  which,  in  some  cases  at  least,  was  not 
diminished  by  the  methods  adopted  in  enfordng  the  lav.     The  fiM^t 
that  in  1856,  8000  monks  petitioned  Pius  IX.  for  secolarízatíon, 
shows  that  the  ideas  of  the  age  had  penetrated  into  some  of  tbe 
monasteríes,  but  in  the  greater  nnmb^  of  cases  the  inmates  were 
natorally  averse  to  the  chango.     Panzini,  who  can  assoredlj  not  be 
regarded  as  a  prejudiced  witness,  speaks  with  bitter  indignatíon  of 
the  files  of  soldiery  sent  to  drive  from  their  honses  the  terrífied  nims, 
who  were  thrown  upon  the  world  withoat  the  means  of  subsistenoe 
or  the  training  to  eam  a  livelihood,  while  their  vows  preduded  them 
from  marrying  or  from  worldly  employment.     Even  the  prívate 
fortunes  brought  by  them  in  many  cases  to  their  convents  shared  the 
common  fate  of  confiscation,  and  they  sought  in  vain  to  have  thdir 
dowers  restored  to  them.^    It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  sympathy  for 
those  whose  misfortune  consists  in  having  been  bom  too  late,  and 
who  are  made  to  expiate  the  sins  of  a  system  which  they  have  rever- 
^itly  received  from  their  forefathers.      The  student  of  the  past, 
imoreover,  may  be  pardoned  a  feeling  of  regret  at  the  destruction  of 
the  venerable  institutions  which,  for  a  thousand  years,  fostered  the 
Teligious  growth  of  Christendom;  but  the  civilization  which  they 
.rendered  possible  has  outgrown  them.     In  the  history  of  develop- 
jnent  it  is  inevitable  that  Zeus  should  dethrone  his  iather  Cronos; 
.and  the  progress  of  humanity  demanda  the  removal  of  that  which  has 
«outlived  its  usefulness,  and  has  become  only  a  stumbling-block  in  the 
j)ath  of  human  improvement. 

Pius  IX.  himself  had  felt  the  need  of  some  measure  of  reform  in 
,the  religious  orders,  but  was  powerless  to  enforce  it.  It  is  asserted 
ihat  before  his  early  liberal  tendencies  had  become  oompletely  eradi- 
.cated,  on  his  retum  from  Gaeta,  he  entertained  the  idea  of  rendering 
ilife  in  common  indispensable  in  all  monastic  institutions,  of  substi- 
.tnting  for  the  irrevocable  vow  one  which  should  be  renewable  at  a 
fized  interval,  and  of  deferring  all  ordinations  to  the  priesthood  untQ 
ithe  applicant  should  have  entered  on  his  86th  year.     These  sensible 


^  Panzini,  pp.  696-7. 
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xneasnreB,  however,  were  opposed  so  gtrenaonslj  by  aJl  the  officials 
that  the  Pope  gaye  waj — the  General  of  the  Franciscana  even  pro- 
claiming  yehemently  that  they  wonld  aflsnredly  result  in  the  destmc- 
tion  of  all  the  religious  orders.^  It  would  seem  that  Pins  eventually^ 
in  this  respect  as  in  others,  fell  completely  into  the  hands  of  the 
nltra-conservatives,  for  thongh  in  1857  he  defined  that  the  simple 
vow  of  the  noyitiate  should  not  be  taken  before  the  age  of  16,  and 
that  the  irreyocable  yow  should  be  deferred  nntil  the  accomplishni^it 
of  a  noyitiate  of  three  years,  yet  the  foUowing  year  he  decreed  that 
the  simple  yow  of  the  noyice  was  irreyocable,  except  by  papal  dis- 
pensation,  nnless,  indeed,  the  general  of  the  order  should  see  fit  to 
expel  the  postulant.'  It  is  remarked,  moreoy^,  that  while  he  not 
infrequently  exercised  his  dispensing  power  in  releasing  worthy  ap- 
plicants  írom  the  yows  of  poyerty  and  obediaioe,  he  neyer  absolyed 
ihem  from  that  of  chastity ;'  though  it  is  not  unreasonably  urged  that 
all  enlightened  legislation  holds  engagements,  eyen  in  matters  of 
trifling  import,  to  be  inyalid  wh^i  made  by  minors,  while  the  church 
permits,  and  eyen  incites,  children  in  their  sixteenth  year  to  ent^ 
into  obligations  the  nature  of  which  they  are  unable  to  appreciate, 
and  then  unyieldingly  exacts  of  ih^n  the  rigid  execution  of  the  rash 
promise,  under  pain  of  etemal  damnation. 

Tet,  notwithstanding  these  successiye  shocks,  monasticism  has 
rarely  been  more  flourishing  or  more  yigorous  than  of  late  years. 
Wamed  by  the  successiye  secularization  of  its  temporalities  in  one 
country  after  another,  the  church  has  leamed  to  giye  to  the  monastic 
system  the  direction  in  which  its  eyils  are  least  sensibly  felt,  its  bene- 
fits  to  humanity  are  greatest,  and  the  influence  which  it  is  capable 
of  exerting  is  most  seryiceable  to  the  hierarchy.  Though  at  times 
mistaken  in  the  spirit  of  the  age ;  though  often  misled  by  pride,  by 
ambition,  and  by  ayarice,  the  Román  church  has  missed  its  aim  and 
mistaken  its  yocation,  yet,  upon  the  whole,  it  has  manifested  that 
adaptation  to  the  wants  of  successiye  generations  which  is  the  real 
secret  of  its  power  and  the  condition  of  its  success.  Glearly  recog- 
nizing  the  scant  toleration  which  our  hard-working  nineteenth  cen- 


^  Esaminatore,  Firenze  16  Dio.  1867, 
p.  896. 

'  Enere.   Keminem  latet,  19  Mar. 
1857.— Panzini,  pp.  68&-6. 

*  Panzini,  p.  128.    An  example  of 
this  Ib  to  be  seen  in  the  ease  of  Saurín 


yg.  Starr  and  Kennedy,  which  ezeited 
so  much  interest  in  England  in  1869  by 
itB  curíous  revelations  of  the  petty 
tyrannies  and  aordid  miseríes  which 
aometimes  at  least  form  a  feature  of 
oonyentual  Ufe. 
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tary  has  for  holj  idleness  and  unprodnctiye  sanctity,  it  monlds  its 
institutions  to  meet  the  necessitíes  of  the  age.     It  no  longer  glories 
in  new  and  fantastic  fonns  of  worship  or  insano  feats  of  asceticism — 
not  the  pillar  of  Stjlites,  the  poyertj  of  Francia,  or  the  thong  of 
the  Flagellants^ — ^but  it  seeks  to  organizo  sjstems  bj  which  the 
beneficence  of  the  many  maj  be  efficienüy  administered  bj  the 
trained  labor  of  the  few.     It  endeayors  no  longer  to  agglomerate 
around  idle  commonities  the  wealth  which  could  onlj  pander  to  theír 
yices,  but  rather  to  render  useful  bj  associated  action  the  benevolent 
self-abnegation  which  in  other  communions  is  apt  to  be  loet  or  firit- 
tered  awaj  for  lack  of  judicioos  organization  and  direction.     When 
thos  the  vow  of  celibacj  is  uttered,  not  in  the  hope  of  a  life  of  ease 
and  sensual  indnlgence,  not  in  the  pride  of  Fharisaical  bolinees,  not 
in  the  lost  of  exaggerated  maceration,  not  in  the  hope  of  porchasing 
bj  Bolitude  and  mortification  the  &yor  of  an  all-merciíul  Creator, 
but  for  the  single-minded  parpóse  of  deyoting  a  life  to  eleyating 
fellow-Ksreatures  from  degradation  or  to  relieying  their  physical  and 
mental  miseries,  no  one  can  deny  that  institutions  which  in  their 
wantonness   of  prosperity  accomplished   so   much  of  eyil   possess 
firuitful  germs  of  good  to  be  deyeloped  through  adyersity  and  tribu- 
lation. 

The  results  of  this  wise  policy  haye  shown  themselyes  espedally 
in  Franco  and  Belgium.  When,  in  1625,  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
founded  the  Order  of  the  Sisters  of  Gharity,  he  accomplished  a 
work  which  was  destined  to  proye  aa  useíiil  to  the  church  as  the 
mendicant  and  preaching  orders  which  resuscitated  it  in  the  thir- 
teenth  century,  or  the  Company  of  Jesús,  which  enabled  it  to  set 
bounds  to  the  Frotestant  Beformation.  It  was  a  retum  to  the 
primal  and  yital  principies  of  Christianity,  which  bound  anew  the 
peoples  to  the  hierarchy  and  bridged  oyer  the  all  but  impassable 
gulf  between  them. 

This  tie,  so  delicate  and  yet  so  firm,  proyed  lasting.  Ey^i  amid 
the  horrors  of  the  Reyolution,  when  conyentual  yows  w«re  forbidden, 
and  the  monastic  orders  were  scattered  ruthlessly  abroad,  the  genüe 


^  Yet,  to  meet  the  spirítual  wanta  of 
all  classes,  there  are  stiU  congregations 
which  practise  the  most  severo  ascetic 
auáteriiies.  Thus,  in  1888,  a  descrip- 
tion  of  the  Barefooted  Clares  in  París 
shows  that,  out  of  ei^hteen  members, 
but  four  are  more  than  twenty-two 
years  of  age,  the  severitjr  of  discipline 


causing  nearly  all  who  enter  to  die 
young.  No  fire  is  allowed,  even  that 
in  the  kitchen  being  arranged  to  pre- 
yent  access;  sleep  is  only  had  on  a 
narrow  board,  meat  is  only  eaten  on 
Chrístmas  Day,  and  ailence  is  enforced 
until  some  of  the  nuns  lose  the  power 
of  forming  connected  sentences. 
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yirtues  and  the  tireless  ministrations  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  won 
for  them  respect  and  toleration  from  the  cruel  &natic8  who  respected 
and  tolerated  nothing  else.  When,  even  onder  the  Concordat  of 
1801,  the  reestablishment  of  monastic  orders  was  strictly  forbidden, 
and  those  T^hich  endeavored  timidly  to  organize  themselves  under 
the  ñames  of  Peres  de  la  Foi,  Victimes  de  VAmaur  de  IHeUy  Coeur 
de  JésuSy  etc.,  were  broken  up  in  1804  without  ceremony,*  exceptions 
were  made  in  favor  of  the  charítable  associatíons  of  females,  the  mis- 
sionary  societies  of  Saint-Esprít  and  the  Lazaristes,  and  the  brother- 
hood  of  the  Éeohs  Chrétiennes.  The  missionary  societies  preved 
to  be  a  focus  of  reactionary  intrigue,  which  the  First  Empire  was 
powerful  enough  to  crush.  They  were  accordingly  suppressed  in 
1809,  but  at  the  same  time  an  imperial  decree  placed  onder  the 
fostering  care  of  Madame  Lsetitia  the  women  who  devoted  them- 
selves to  works  of  charity  and  mercy.  Annual  appropriations  for 
their  support  were  regularly  made,  and,  thus  favored,  they  prospered 
amazingly.  The  religious  activity  of  the  people  seemed  to  flow  in 
this  channel  with  redoubled  forcé  from  its  long  retention,  and  in  the 
eight  years  from  1807  to  1815  there  were  no  less  than  1261  congre- 
gations  authorized — ^an  average  of  157  per  annum.  At  the  same 
time  the  state  refiísed  to  recognize  the  right  of  any  person  to  abstract 
himself  irrevocably  fi^m  society.  The  law  wísely  prohibited  engage- 
ments  for  Ufe  in  any  service,  and  this  was  held  applicable  to  the 
religious  congregations,  in  which,  by  the  decree  of  1809,  the  period 
of  engagement  was  limited  to  five  years.* 

In  spite  of  the  favor  shown-to  the  charítable  associations,  the  pre- 
judice  against  the  monastic  system  was  still  so  strong  that  the 
Restoration,  with  all  its  reactionary  tendencies,  did  not  daré  to  run 
counter  to  the  convictions  of  the  people.     The  law  of  1809  forbidding 


*  The  Fh'ea  de  la  Foi,  also  known  as 
Adoraieure  de  Jénue  and  PaeeanarieteSf 
were  Jesuíta  in  disguise ;  the  Soeiété  dee 
Victimee  de  l'Amour  de  Dieu  were  Qui- 
etists.  For  the  Report  of  M.  Portalis, 
recommending  theu*  suppressioni  see 
Dutilleul,  Hist.  des  Gorporations  B^ 
ligieuses  en  France,  París,  1846,  pp. 
411  saq.  For  an  exceedingly  interest- 
in^  SKetch  of  modem  French  mona- 
chism,  see  also  Gh.  Sauvestre's  *<Le8 
Gongrégations  Religieuses "  (París, 
1867) — a  work  to  which  I  desire  to 


acknowledge  my  indebtedness  for  much 
that  followB. 

«  Décret  du  18  Fév.  1809  Sect.  ir. 
Art  8  (Dupin,  Droit  Ecclés.  p.  296). 
This  regulation,  I  believe,  is  still  in 
forcé,  and  the  members  of  these  bodies 
are  accustomed  to  renew  their  engage- 
ments  every  five  ^ears.  From  the  po- 
sition  taken  by  Bishop  Fabre,  of  Mont- 
real,  in  April,  1888,  in  the  case  of  a 
young  woman  who  desired  to  leave  her 
convent,  I  presume  that  the  same  regu- 
lation  is  in  forcé  in  the  Dominion  of 
Ganada. 
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male  oongr^tions  vas  never  repealed,  and  the  most  that  the  Bour- 
bons  yentared  openlj  to  do  was  to  anthorize  a  few  bj  special  decree, 
such  as  the  Lazaristes,  the  Missions  Etrangéres,  kc.    Meanwhile 
the  female  congregations  oontinaed  to  increaae ;  a  general  law  was 
enacted  in  May,  1825,  providing  for  their  aathorization  nnder  defi- 
nite  provisions,  and  between  1815  and  1880,  643  new  ones  were 
officiallj  recognized.    The  efforts  made  from  1825  to  1827,  nnder 
Charles  X.,  to  introduce  the  Jesoits  and  other  male  orders  gaye  riae 
to  liyely  agitation,  and  the  elections  of  1827  settled  the  qnestion 
definitely  in  the  negatiye.^    The  Reyolation  of  1880  put  an  end  for 
the  time  to  all  hope  of  reestablishing  the  monastic  system  in  France, 
and  a  law  in  1884  specially  affirmed  the  application  of  Art  291  of 
the  Penal  Oode,  directed  against  unauthorized  assodations,  to  those 
for  religious  purposes.     The  constitutional  goyemment  of  Lonis 
Philippe  showed  itself  persistently  hostile  to  monachism.     It  is  trae 
that  in  1840  Laoordaire  sucoeeded  in  obtaining  sofferance  for  hi8 
order  of  Dominicans,  but  this  was  exoeptional ;  and  eyen  towards 
the  female  orders  the  policy  of  the  monarchy  was  repressiye.    During 
the  eighteen  years  of  its  ezistence,  but  fourte^i  anthorízations  for 
fonnding  new  congregations  were  granted,  while  the  Jesoits,  who 
had  yentured  to  enter  the  kingdom  withont  permission,  were  formally 
ezpelled  in  1845  after  a  seyere  parliamentary  stniggle.    The  Second 
Republic  was  more  liberal,  and  the  Second  Empire  ostentationsly 
songht  the  alliance  of  the  chorch.    The  Loi  Falloux,  in  1850,  seemed 
to  recognize  the  existence  of  male  orders,  and  adyantage  was  imme- 
diately  taken  of  a  yague  phrase  to  assume  their  legality.    At  length, 
in  1852,  a  law  was  passed  regalating,  by  a  general  form,  the  incor- 
poration  of  all  religious  societies,  and  under  this  their  growth  was 
amazingly  rapid — none  the  less  so,  perhaps,  because  they  were  not 
eyen  required  by  the  authoríties  to  obs^rye  the  law  and  go  through 
the  formality  of  procuring  authorizations.    In  1827  there  were  but 
20,943  female  deyotees,  while  the  number  of  males  under  conyentual 
yows  was  too  insignificant  for  computation,'  and  under  the  monarchy 
of  July  the  growth  was  exceedingly  small.     In  1861  these  had  in- 
creased  to  17,776  males  and  90,848  females,  and  in  1877  to  22,207 
males  and  127,000  females. 

In  Belgium  the  figures  are  equally  startling.    In  1856  that  little 


'  For  details,  see  Dupin,  op.  cit.  pp.  286-298. 

'  Chabot,  Encyclopédie  Honastique,  p.  xi.  (París,  1827). 
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kingdom  had  2388  monks  and  12,247  nuns— a  total  of  14,630— an 
enormous  proportion  in  so  small  a  population,  enabling  the  clergy, 
as  has  more  than  once  been  seen,  almost  to  control  the  elections. 

To  comprehend  the  full  significance  of  these  figures,  they  maj  be 
oompared  with  the  nndistorbed  monasticism  of  an  oíd  Catholic  state 
such  as  Austria.  That  empire,  in  1859,  had  but  10,449  monks  and 
6463  nuns,  or  16,912  in  all.  For  the  Catholic  population  alone  of 
Austria,  this  gives  one  to  eyery  1579  inhabitants,  while,  about  the 
same  períod  in  France  the  proportion  was  one  to  every  346  souls, 
and  in  Belgium,  one  to  every  308. 

The  Company  of  Jesús  fumishes  an  equally  instructiye  illustration 
of  the  flourishing  condition  and  rapid  growth  of  monachism  despite 
the  shackles  apparently  imposed  on  it  by  modem  institutions.  The 
Jesuits,  formally  reestablished  in  1814  by  Pius  Vil.  and  gradually 
working  an  entrance  into  one  kingdom  after  another,  haye  increased 
with  a  rapidity  which  is  exceedingly  significant. 

ThuB  in  1884  the  Company  numbered  but  2684, 
"  1844         "  "  "  4188, 

"  1864         "  "  "  6610, 

"  1864         "  "  "  7784, 

and  a  still  later  computation  giyes  them  7949  members,  diyided  into 
3389  priests,  2823  brother  coadjutors,  and  2237  noyices — the  large 
proportion  of  the  latter  indicating  how  great  is  the  prospéctiye  in- 
crease.  In  France  alone  their  number  had  grown  from  200  in  1845 
to  1085  in  1865,  and  to  1509  in  1877. 

In  this  enormous  spread  of  monachism,  it  is  interesting  to  obsenre 
the  chango  which  has  occurred  from  mediseyal  sensual  indulgence  and 
mystic  asceticism  to  modem  utilitarianism.  Thus  in  France,  by  the 
census  of  1861,  there  were,  out  of  17,776  men  bound  by  yows, 

Devoted  to  education, 12,846, 

Difltríbution  of  charity  and  care  of  the  sick,      .        .        .  889, 

In  chaige  of  houses  of  refüge  and  farm  schools,        .        .  496, 

Deyoted  to  roligious  contemplation,          ....  4,046, 

while  of  90,343  women,  there  were 

Deyoted  to  education, 68,888, 

Distríbution  of  charity  and  care  of  the  sick,      .        .        .  20,292, 

In  chaige  of  housee  of  leñige  and  farm  schools,        .        .  8,078, 

Deyoted  to  religious  contemplation, 8,095. 

The  large  proportion  of  almoners  and  hospital  nurses  among  the 
women  is  easily  explicable  by  what  has  already  been  stated  as  to  the 
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&yor  shown  bj  successive  goyemments  to  the  Sisters  of  Charity, 
and  the  good  which  is  effected  by  these  organizations  cannot  esailj 
be  overrated.     Who  is  there  who  can  feU  to  do  justice  to   these 
bumble  Christians,  when  once  he  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  ^witneas 
their  self-devotion  and  the  benefits  arising  from  their  tireless  minis- 
trations,  made  doublj  valuable  bj  system  and  special  training  ?      In 
our  own  land,  tom  hj  sudden  and  gigantic  civil  war,  when  the  sidc 
and  woonded  had  accumulated  almost  bejond  the  possibility  of  care, 
who  that  then  noted  the  blessed  agency  of  those  angeis  of  the  hos- 
pital, would  willingly  pause  to  coldly  criticise  the  institutions  of  which 
they  are  the  most  perfect  development  ?     In  a  Catholic  country  likc 
France,   the  opportunities  for  good  works  are  of  course  vastly 
greater,  for  almost  every  benevolent  institution  naturally  seeks  Ihe 
aid  of  the  church,  and  that  aid  is  willingly  giyen,  not  only  firom 
charitable  motives,  but  also,  we  may  assume,  on  account  of  the 
enormous  influence  thence  accruing  among  the  masses  of  the  popa- 
lation  who  are  the  benefíciaríes,  and  this  is  especially  felt  in  the 
manufacturing  centres  and  amid  the  periodical  crises  attendant  upon 
modem  financial  and  industrial  development.     The  créches  where 
bables  are  kept  while  their  mothers  are  at  the  &ctory  are  preaided 
over  by  nuns ;  the  distribution  of  bread  and  soup  at  the  Bureaux 
de  Bienfaisance  is  made  by  nuns ;  the  neglected  and  wretched  little 
children  who  are  sent  to  the  infant  schools  are  washed  and  tended 
by  nuns  ;^  and,  in  fact,  whatever  tender,  or  humane,  or  charitable 
influence  reaches  the  prolétaire  in  his  grieving  and  despairing 
wretchedness,  almost  necessarily  comes  to  him  through  some  channel 
connected  with  a  religious  order. 

A  much  more  complex  question,  however,  is  presented  by  the 
numbers  and  the  activity  of  the  orders  devoted  to  education.  While 
giving  due  weight  to  the  purely  benevolent  impulses  which  lead  so 
many  to  undertake  the  task  of  training  the  young,  and  while  fireely 
acknowledging  the  vast  amount  of  good  arising  from  the  education, 
in  so  many  cases  gratuitous,  of  those  who  might  otherwise  remain 
in  the  darkness  of  ignorance,  the  inquirer  cannot  shut  his  eyes  to 
other  considerations.  The  eagemess  with  which  the  church  seeks  to 
acquire  for  itself  the  direction  of  the  docile  mind  of  childhood  shows 
how  fully  it  is  alive  to  the  importance  of  this  most  fruitful  source  of 


»  N.  Y.  Nation,  May  29th,  1879.  It 
Í8  to  the  Paris  correspondence  of  this 
Journal  that  I  am  indebted  for  moBt  of 


the  details  respecting  the  recent  strugele 
between  the  religioiu  orders  and  uie 
State. 
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influence.  Previoos  to  1849,  the  edncational  system  of  Franco  was, 
nominallj  at  least,  in  the  handa  of  the  State,  though  eyen  then  the 
church  had  made  large  inroads  upon  its  province.  The  leading  in- 
strumentality  in  this  was  the  congregation  of  the  Fréres  des  Écoles 
OhrétienneSj  founded  in  1680  by  the  Abbé  de  la  Salle,  for  the 
gratuitous  instruction  of  the  poor,  and  Frére  Philippe,  the  General 
of  the  Order,  teetified  in  1849  before  a  parliamentary  committee  that 
the  body  then  consisted  of  8300  members  with  200,000  children 
nnder  their  care.  The  spread  of  communiam  among  the  people,  as 
manifested  in  the  oyerthrow  of  the  monarchy,  alarmed  the  conserya- 
tiyes,  and  one  of  the  first  acta  of  the  Bepublic  nnder  Louis  Napoleón 
yfas  to  encourage  by  the  Loi  Falhux  the  efibrts  of  the  church  to 
extend  its  operations.  How  saccessful  was  the  attempt  is  shown  by 
a  comparison  of  the  statistics  of  twenty  years. 

1848.  1868. 

BeliglouB  of  both  sexes  engaged  in  prímory  teaching,     16|968  46,840 

Number  of  prímary  schooU  under  their  direction,     .       7,690  17,206 

Number  of  acholan  in  these  schools, ....  706,917  1,610,674 

Children  in  Boüea  d^oaUe^  under  sisterhoods,       .        .  801,686 

By  1861,  in  the  next  grade  of  schools,  the  religions  orders  had 
55,151  male  pupils,  while  those  in  the  goyemment  institutions  oí 
similar  class  numbered  only  63,291.  In  1865  the  whole  number  of 
children  between  the  ages  of  7  and  12  in  Franco  was  4,018,427 ; 
while,  two  years  preyious,  out  of  2,265,576  boys  attending  school, 
448,732  were  in  institutions  conducted  by  the  religious  orders,  and 
of  2,070,612  girls,  no  less  than  1,166,942,  or  more  ihan  half,  were 
under  the  care  of  sisterhoods. 

This  enormous  and  rapidly  increasing  proportion  shows  how  largely 
the  coming  generation  is  trained  under  monkish  influences,  and 
justifies  the  efforts  made  by  the  Ferry  ministry,  after  the  oyer- 
throw of  the  reactionary  goyemment  of  MacMahon,  to  check  the 
growth  of  these  schools.  The  religious  orders  are  bound  to  a  pecu- 
liar obedience  to  the  Holy  See ;  sil  other  bonds,  whether  of  femily 
or  of  country,  are  as  nothing  in  comparison.  The  monk  who  con- 
scientiously  regards  bis  yows  cannot  be  a  citizen,  or  be  fitted  to 
train  future  citizens.  The  congregation,  for  instance,  of  the  Frites 
de  la  Sainté'Oroix  is  largely  engaged  in  educating  and  fumishing 
teachers ;  and  among  the  secret  statutes  of  the  order  is  one  forbid- 
ding  its  members  to  admit  the  existence  of  any  opinión,  whether  in 
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politicsy  theology,  or  religión,  oontrary  to  the  opinión  of  Some.^ 
What  are  the  political  opinions  of  Rome  may  readily  be  foond  in  the 
SjUaboB  of  1864,  among  its  anathemas  directed  against  freedom  of 
thought  and  of  the  presa,  against  any  liberty  whicb  tíureatois  to 
abridge  the  temporal  power  of  the  hierarchy  or  to  limit  its  absolnte 
aathority,  and  indeed  against  the  simplest  toleration  in  the  matter  rf 
religious  belief.     That  these  are  in  fact  the  principies  which  goyem 
edncation  in  clerical  schools  vas  shown  during  the  debates  on  the 
Ferry  laws  in  1879,  by  M.  Ferry,  who  had,  after  some  difficnltj, 
procared  copies  of  text-books  used  in  them,  and  who  quoted  firom 
them  passages  praising  feadal  rights  and  reviling  the  Bevolution, 
jttstifying  the  Inqoisition  and  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
denonncing  dyil  marriage  as  concubinage,   allnding  to    religioos 
toleration  as  a  temporary  necessity,  and  inculcating  the  doctrine  of 
the  submission  of  the  state  to  the  church.     It  needs  no  argoment  to 
show  that  institutions  which  teach  such  principies  as  these  are  not 
fit  to  be  trosted  with  the  tndning  of  those  who  are  to  constitate  a 
self-goveming  Republic. 

Ñor  was  this  the  only  evil  arising  from  the  successful  efibrts  made 
by  the  church  through  its;nonastic  legions  to  control  the  edncation 
of  Franco.  The  enormous  demand  for  recroits  to  £11  the  rapidly 
growing  ranks  of  its  army  of  teachers  exceeded  its  capacity  to  próvido 
suitable  material,  whether  as  regards  mental  or  moral  training.  In 
its  desire  to  favor  the  growth  of  clerical  schools,  the  Second  Empire 
waived  in  favor  of  the  religious  orders  the  rigorous  examinations 
required  of  the  laity  as  a  condition  precedent  to  employment  as 
teachers.  The  supervisión  of  the  state  being  thus  wíthdrawn,  dis- 
cretion  was  left  with  those  whose  unworldly  duties  can  scarcely  be  sup- 
posed  to  render  them  competent  judges,  and  that  discretion  has  been 
necessarily  much  abused.  It  is  related  by  Mdlle.  Daubié,  herself 
an  instructress  of  high  reputation,  that  when  she  was  eight  years  oíd 
she  was  applied  to,  by  a  woman  employed  in  tending  cows,  to  teach 
her  the  catechism,  and  within  a  year  she  was  surprised  to  find  her 
whilom  pupil  suddenly  reappear  as  a  sister,  duly  authorized  to  teach. 
It  is  computed  that,  among  the  male  religious  employed  in  teaching, 
not  more  than  one  in  ten  has  the  brevet,  which  would  be  indispensable 
to  them  if  they  were  laymen ;  while,  of  the  sisters  engaged  in  instruo- 


^  "Regle  91. — Qu'il  ne  laisse  entrevoir 
aucune  opinión,  soit  politique,  soit  thé- 
ologique  ou  religieuae,  contraire  auz 


opinions    du   saint-siége." — Sauvestre, 
op.  dt.  216. 
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tioxiy  out  of  8000  Buperíors  of  institatíons,  onlj  abont  1000  are 
irevetéesj  and,  of  their  aasistants,  not  more  than  one  per  cent,  are 
80  qualified. 

If  the  mental  qualificatíons  of  these  edncators  were  thns  disr»- 
garded,  their  moral  characters  were  eqnally  relieved  from  proper 
Bcrutiny;  and  this,  combined  with  the  temptations  inseparable  from 
the  celibato  system,  has  not  infrequently  led  to  the  most  shocking 
resnlts.  The  enormous  influence  of  the  ecdesiastiGal  establishment^ 
working  apon  the  boreaus  of  the  govemment,  the  officiak  of  justíce, 
and  the  press,  was  usuallj  sufScient  to  preyent  mnch  pablic  scandal 
Tinder  Loáis  Napoleón  and  Marshal  MacMahon;  bnt  a  list  of  the 
prosecutions  reported  in  the  newspapers  from  1861  to  April,  1879, 
collected  by  Dr.  Wahu,^  shows  about  fiítj  cases  in  which  the  male 
teachers  had  abnsed  the  children  under  their  charge,  many  of  these 
cases  being  of  appalling  turpitude.  As  eleven  of  these  oocurred 
during  the  first  three  months  of  1879,  it  may  reasonably  be  con- 
duded  that  equal  freedom  on  the  part  of  the  pablic  prosecators  and 
the  press  daring  the  preyioas  eighteen  years  woold  have  prodaced  a 
yastly  largor  namber  of  conyictions ;  and  not  the  least  deplorable 
featare  of  the  matter  is  that  in  more  than  one  case  the  calprít  had 
been  previoosly  transferred  several  times  from  one  institation  to 
another,  giving  groonds  for  the  assamption  that  the  aathorities  were 
cognizant  of  his  wickedness,  and  preferred  to  allow  him  to  spread 
contagión  throaghoat  diSerent  oommonities  rather  than  incar  the 
scandal  of  punishing  him. 

As  illostrative  of  two  phases  of  the  subject,  I  may  briefly  refer  to 
two  cases  from  among  a  namber  which  were  brought  to  light  in  1861, 
as  the  resalt  of  the  efibrts  of  a  writer  bold  enoagh  to  braye  the  anger 
of  the  charch,  and  who  foand  a  joamal  with  the  hardihood  to  second 
his  efibrts.  One  of  these  occarred  at  Saintes,  in  a  school  ander  the 
care  of  the  Fréres  des  Écoles  Ohrétiennes*  Oat  of  300  boys,  one 
handred  had  been  the  yictims  of  the  monsters  to  whom  they  had  been 
confided,  and  who  enjoyed  with  a  Satanic  zest  the  corraption  which 
they  spread  through  so  many  hoaseholds.  The  eyil  became  rumored 
abroad,  bat  no  one  dared  to  attack  the  members  of  so  powerfal  an 
order,  antil  an  oíd  soldier  who  held  the  post  of  gendarme  foand  the 
eyil  in  his  family.  Unased  to  pradence,  he  complained.  The  local 
board  of  saperyision,  afraid  of  compromising  the  ^'  interests  of  re- 


^  Le  Pape  et  la  Société  Hodeme,  París,  1879,  pp.  416-487. 
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ligion/'  endeavored  to  hush  up  the  aficdr,  but  the  prefect,  fortunately, 
was  of  different  temper,  and  took  up  the  matter  energetically.  The 
guiltj  brethren  disappeared,  and  their  superior  professed  to  know 
nothing  about  them,  while  the  gendarme  was  soon  afterwards  dis- 
miflsed  firom  his  post,  and  the  matter  passed  oyer,  leaving  nothing 
behind  it  but  a  hundred  ruined  youths  and  comipted  families.  The 
other  case  is  that  of  Frfere  Cléonique  at  Jonsac,  whose  oflFences  were 
too  fully  preved  for  denial,  and  whose  counsel  on  his  trial  could-only 
urge  in  palliation  that  the  responsibility  rested,  not  on  his  client, 
but  on  the  system  which  employed  such  creatures  and  exposed  them 
to  temptations  beyond  their  strength — ^'Gentlemen/'  said  he,  ^4ook 
at  my  client.  What  is  he,  after  all  ?  A  clown,  a  ffóttreuxy  almost 
a  créUn;  surely  less  than  a  man !  He  was  herding  flooks,  when 
they  undertook  to  persuade  him  that  he  had  a  cali.  A  black  gown 
was  thrown  on  his  shoulders,  and,  behold  him  in  charge  of  a  school ! 
Such  a  nature  could  only  attempt  that  career  through  pride  and  sloth. 
There  he  is,  utterly  untrained,  ignorant  of  everything  in  Ufe,  and  yet 
charged  with  teaching  our  children  how  to  Uve !  ...  Do  you  wonder 
that  one  day  the  beast  awoke  in  that  soul,  into  which  nothing  lofty 
had  been  instilled  ?  .  .  •  There  he  is  before  you,  but  who  is  really 
to  blame;  who  is  the  criminal?  Assuredly  not  this  poor  wretch, 
involved  in  the  blindest  ignorance,  whom  they  drew  from  his  ob- 
scurity,  and  to  whom  they  taught  nothing  before  oonfíding  to  him 
the  grave  responsibility  of  training  youth.*'  It  is  satisfik^ry  to 
add  Üiat  this  ingenious  plea  was  unsuccessful,  and  that  the  brute  was 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  at  hard  labor — ^but  he  had  been  seven 
years  at  Jonsac,  and  his  victims  counted  by  the  hundred.^ 

It  was  during  these  prosecutions,  in  1861,  that  Frére  Philippe, 
the  General  of  the  ^^Frkres  des  Écoles  ChrétienneSy''  was  stimulated 
to  issue  a  secret  circular,  in  which,  after  alluding  to  two  previous 
ones  of  the  same  nature  sent  out  in  1854  and  1860,  he  said  that  the 
time  had  come  to  speak  plainly  about  the  ^'  horrible  disease  which 
devours  the  Order,'*  and  which,  under  the  investigations  then  in  pro- 
gress,  was  leading  one  brother  after  another  to  prison,  and  was  sow- 
ing  scandal  broadcast.  But  the  prosecutions  died  away,  and  matters 
soon  resumed  their  usual  course.  It  is  but  two  or  three  years  since  ' 
that  the  Bien-Pvhlic^  in  comparing  the  morality  of  the  lay  schools 


^  Sauvestre,  op.  dt.  pp.  12S-4. 
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with  those  in  charge  of  the  church,  was  able  to  produce  these  sta- 

tistics : — 

In  10,000  lay  schools,  6.44  crimes  and  22.29  offences  {deliU), 

In  10,000  churoh  Bchoolfl,  65.10      "      and  90.60       "  <* 

Ñor  are  these  shocking  cases  contined  to  France.  In  1873  a  similar 
scandal  was  suddenly  bronght  to  light  in  the  great  Bamabite  college 
at  Monza,  in  Lombardy,  where  there  were  more  than  300  students, 
many  of  whom  were  found  to  have  been  debauched  by  their  instructors. 
The  institution  was  promptly  closed  by  the  authorities,  but  the  chief 
crimináis,  Father  Stanislas  Cereza,  the  principal,  and  Father  Villa, 
ene  of  his  assistants,  escaped,  having  prudently  disappeared  at  the 
first  rumors  of  the  development. 

It  was,  however,  political  oonsiderations  rather  than  moral  ones 
which  led  the  French  cabinet,  shortly  añer  the  fall  of  MacMahon 
had  destroyed  the  alliance  between  church  and  state,  to  commence  an 
attack  on  the  clerical  schooU.  The  measure  proposed  in  what  were 
known  as  the  Ferry  laws  was  certainly  not  a  sweeping  one,  for  the 
seventh  article,  on  which  the  struggle  took  place,  simply  provided 
that  ''no  man  can  be  allowed  to  direct  an  establishment  of  public  or 
prívate  tcaching,  of  whatever  order  this  establishment  may  be,  if  he 
belongs  to  a  nan-authorized  religious  congregation;"  and  an  o£Scial 
list  of  the  non-authorízed  congregations  showed  them  to  consist  merely 
of  1502  Jesuit»,  327  Dominicans,  222  Marist»,  230  Benedictines, 
193  Eudists,  65  Basilians,  22  Bamabites,  14  Oratoríans,  91  mem- 
bers  of  the  Congregation  of  St.  Bertin,  and  105  of  the  Congregation 
of  the  Sacre  Ooeur  de  Jé%u%.  The  measure,  in  fact,  was  aimed  rather 
at  the  Jesuits  than  at  the  others ;  but  clerical  influence  was  as  yet 
too  strong,  and  after  a  discussion,  which  lasted  for  about  nine  months, 
this  section  of  the  law  was  rcjected  by  the  Senate.  Jules  Ferry 
accepted  the  defeat,  but  at  once  announced  that  the  existing  statutes 
against  the  Jesuits  and  other  unauthorízed  orders  would  be  enforced 
— a  declaration  which  received  the  approval  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  Within  a  fortnight,  on  March  3l8t,  1880,  accordingly, 
two  decrees  were  issued.  The  first  of  these  expelled  the  order  of  the 
Jesuits  írom  Franco,  giying  them  until  June  80th  to  dissolve,  and 
allowing  a  íurther  delay  until  August  SOth  for  the  closing  of  their 
Bchools  and  coUeges,  in  order  not  to  inconvenience  the  students  by 
dispersing  them  before  the  usual  períod  of  vacation.  The  other 
decree  called  upon  all  non-authorized  congregations  within  three 
months  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  obtain  the  verification  and 
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ratificatíon  of  their  statates  and  regalations,  and  the  l^al  reoog- 
nition  of  their  establishments,  and  promising  that  when  thia  was 
done  provisions  for  the  male  oongregations  should  be  made  bj  special 
acts,  while  those  for  female  communities  should  be  bj  either  special 
acts  or  bj  simple  decrees.    The  enforcement  of  the  existing  kws 
was  threatened  against  all  which  should  neglect  within  the  giren 
period  to  applj  for  authorissation  with  all  the  prescribed  details. 
Now,  the  laws  required  that  the  superiors  of  all  orders  should  be 
residents  of  Franco,  and  that  all  oongregations  should  submit  in 
spiritual  matters  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  episcopal  ordinaries,  while, 
in  fact,  the  more  important  orders  have  foreign  superiors  and  are 
independent  of  episcopal  jurisdiction.    It  was  distasteful  in  the  last 
degree  to  submit  to  this,  and  the  indisposition  to  do  so  was  strength- 
ened  by  the  prospect  that  each  congr^ation  would  come  before  the 
Ghambers  as  the  subject  of  a  special  debate,  in  which  their  regula- 
lations  would  be  discussed,  with  very  slender  prospect  of  ultimatdy 
obtaining  the  desired  permission,  since  a  special. act  would  confer  on 
them  the  right  to  hold  real-estate— a  right  which  manj  members, 
eyen  of  the  Gatholic  Right,  were  not  prepared  to  grant  them. 

The  result  of  the  first  decree  was  that  at  the  dates  appointed  the 
Jesuit  establishments  and  colleges  were  closed,  with  but  a  fidnt  show 
of  passive  resistance;  but,  as  the  members  were  not  personally 
exiled,  a  largo  portion  of  them  remained,  and  their  colleges  were 
continued  by  placing  over  them  as  nominal  principáis  influential 
laymen  under  their  control. 

The  second  decree  struck  at  5917  members  of  unauthorized  oon- 
gregations. Its  execution  was  postponed  in  hopes  that  the  bodies 
thus  threatened  would  endeavor  to  comply  with  the  law,  but  the  only 
concession  they  were  willing  to  make  was  by  putting  forth  a  declara- 
tion  containing  a  public  act  of  submission  to  the  constitution  and  a 
resolution  to  take  no  part  whatever  in  public  or  political  matters. 
At  last,  in  Noyember,  1880,  the  goyemment  found  itself  obliged  to 
employ  forcé,  and  the  establishments  were  closed  by  the  pólice,  aided 
where  necessary  by  the  military.  A  general  system  of  passiye  re* 
sistance  had  been  organized ;  doors  had  to  be  yiolently  broken  open, 
and  the  inmates  carried  out  through  jeering  or  sympathizing  crowds. 
The  popular  feeling,  in  fact,  had  been  worked  upon  as  far  as  possible, 
and  at  some  places,  as  at  Lyons,  ciyil  conflict  seemed  for  a  moment 
to  be  imminent,  while  at  Turquoing  (Nord)  eyen  blood  was  shed; 
but  on  the  whole  the  crisis  passed  away  with  mudí  lesa  distorbanee 
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than  had  been  anticipated.  Since  then  the  growing  strength  of  re- 
publicanism  throughout  France,  unimpeded  by  clerical  and  reaction- 
ary  efforts,  shows  how  mucli  slighter  a  hold  the  relígious  orders  had 
on  the  popular  mind  than  had  been  supposed,  and  how  mistaken  had 
been  Napoleón  UI.  in  regarding  an  alliance  with  the  church  as  a 
necessitj  for  the  preservation  of  his  dynasty.  In  fact,  there  has 
been  no  banishment  of  individuáis  ñor  ezpropriation  of  property. 
Though  the  unauthorized  congregations  haye  been  dissolved,  in 
accordanoe  with  laws  which  date  back  to  the  Anden  Béffime,  the 
members  retain  their  property,  enjoy  all  the  rights  of  citizenship, 
and  can  perform  Mass  in  the  churches  near  their  convents — indeed, 
the  aristocracy,  which  naturally  affiliates  with  them,  has  rather  made 
a  point  of  offering  them  ostentatíous  hospitality. 

The  effort  to  sepárate  education  from  clerícalism  still  continúes. 
The  execution  of  the  decrees  was  accompanied  by  the  adoption  of 
laws  establishing  goyemment  coUeges  for  women  and  providing  free 
primary  education,  and,  March  24th,  1882,  there  was  passed  an  act 
rendering  education  compulsory.  For  nearly  nine  months  there  had 
been  hot  debate  between  the  Deputies  and  the  Senators  over  an 
amendment  of  Jules  Simon's,  that  instruction  should  be  given  in 
the  public  schools  on  the  duties  of  the  pupils  ^'towards  God  and 
towards  their  country,"  but  the  elections  of  January,  1882,  depríved 
the  clericals  of  their  power,  the  Senate  receded  from  the  amendment, 
and  the  education  provided  for  by  the  act  is  to  be  purely  secular. 

It  may  safely  be  assumed  that  Franco  will  not  abandon  the  insti- 
tutions  thus  established  to  attacks  by  the  priesthood  such  as  the 
Belgian  clergy  habitually  make  upon  the  public  schools  of  that  king- 
dom.  In  a  parliamentary  debate,  February  22,  1881,  on  this  sub- 
ject,  it  was  stated,  without  contradiction,  that  the  cures  were  in  the 
habit  of  refusing  communion  not  only  to  the  children  who  attend 
these  schools,  but  also  to  their  parents  and  grandparents,  úneles,  and 
aunts — ^in  fact,  admission  to  communion  under  the  circumstances  is 
the  ezception  and  refusal  is  the  rule.  Even  threats  are  made  to 
withhold  baptism  from  futuro  infants,  the  sacrament  is  denied  to 
dying  parents,  and  wives  are  urged  to  withdraw  from  all  sexual  rela- 
tions  with  their  husbands.  When  spiritual  weapons  are  insu£Scient, 
more  camal  means  are  employed  by  efforts  to  ruin  the  business  of 
the  disobedient  by  a  system  of  ^^Boycotting,"  which  is  sometimos 
successfril ;  and  the  enthusiastic  curé  of  Virginal  admitted  that  he 
had  pronounced  it  to  be  a  less  ofience  to  commit  murder  than  to 
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Yote  for  a  Liberal,  because  Liberalism  is  heresy.^  When  such  is  tíie 
spirit  of  the  church  at  the  present  daj,  French  repablicanism  maj 
be  pardoned  for  desiring  to  limit  its  control  over  popular  educadon. 


It  only  remains  for  us  to  consider  what  is  the  present  efiect  of 
celibacy  on  the  moral  condition  of  the  chorch,  and  whether  it  has 
succeeded,  añer  fifteen  centuries  of  íraitless  effort,  in  at  last  obtain- 
ing  a  priesthood  whose  chastity  is  more  than  nominal.     At  the 
commeneement  of  the  struggle,  the  great  apostle  of  asceticism,  St. 
Jerome,  calmed  the  fears  of  those  who  dreaded  a  diminution  of  popu- 
lation  from  the  spread  of  vows  of  continence,  by  assuring  them  that 
few  would  be  fonnd  to  persevere  to  the  end  in  a  task  so  difficult  aa 
the  maintenance  of  virginity.'    Has,  then,  human  nature  changed 
during  the  interval,  and  has  the  church  been  justified  in  its  assertion 
at  the  council  of  Trent  that  God  would  not  withhold  the  gifb  of 
chastity  from  those  who  rightly  seek  it,  or  permit  us  to  be  tempted 
beyond  our  strength?'    It  is  certainly  not  so  easy  to  answer  this 
question  now,  as  we  have  seen  it  in  former  ages,  when  men  were 
more  plain-spoken  and  less  decent,  when  offences  against  morality 
were  committed  more  openly,  and  when  they  were  denounced  both 
by  the  church  and  its  enemies  with  a  distinctness  of  utterance  unfit 
for  modem  ears.     Yet  it  is  not  impossible  to  find  some  evidenoe 
bearing  on  the  question  which  may  enable  the  impartial  inquirer  to 
arrive  at  a  conclusión. 

The  church  is  unquestionably  violating  the  precept  "  Thou  shalt 
not  tempt  the  Lord  thy  God  "  when,  in  its  reliance  that  the  gift 
of  chastity  will  accompany  ordination,  it  confers  the  sub-diaconate 
at  the  age  of  22  and  the  priesthood  at  25*  —  or  even  earlier 
by  special  dispensation — ^and  then  tums  loóse  young  men,  at  the  age 
when  the  passions  are  the  strongest,  trained  in  the  seminary  and 
unused  to  female  companionship,  to  occupy  a  position  in  which  they 
arebrought  into  the  closest  and  most  dangerous  relations  with  women 


1  N.  Y.  Nation,  April  2l8t,  1881. 

'  Noli  metuere  ne  omnea  yirgines 
flant ;  difficilis  res  est  vir^initas,  et  ideo 
rara  quia  difficilis.  Incipere  plurimo- 
rum  eat,  perseverare  paucorum. — ^Hie- 
ron.  adv.  Jovin.  i.  86. 

•  Concil  Trident.  Seas.  xxiT.  De 
Sacrament  Matrim.  o.  ix. 

*  Conoil.  Trident  Seas,  xxiii.    De 


Beform.  c.  xii.  The  Abbá  Chavará 
relates  (Le  Célibat  dea  Prétrea,  p.  269) 
that  he  once  aaked  the  directora  of  a 
aeminary  whether  the  age  for  aasuming 
the  burdena  of  the  priesthood  otight 
not  to  be  poatponed  to  the  fortieth  year, 
and  he  waa  told  that  the  church  muat 
have  príesta  and  that  there  were  few 
indeed  who  would  aubmit  to  its  con- 
ditions  after  the  age  of  illuaiona  waa 
paaaed. 
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who  regard  them  as  beings  gifted  with  snpematural  powers  and 
holding  in  their  hands  the  keys  of  heaven  and  hell.  Whatever  maj 
haye  been  the  ardor  with  which  the  vows  were  taken,  the  youth  thns 
ezposed  to  temptations  hitherto  unknown,  finds  his  virtne  rudelj 
assailed  when  in  the  oonfessional  female  lipa  repeat  to  him  the  storj 
of  sins  and  transgressions,  and  he  recognizes  in  himself  instincts  and 
passions  which  are  only  the  stronger  bj  reason  of  their  whilom  repres- 
sion.  That  a  youthful  spiritual  director,  before  whom  are  thrown 
down  all  the  barriera  with  which  the  prudent  reserve  of  aociety  aur- 
rounds  the  social  intercourae  of  the  aexes,  ahould  too  often  find  that 
he  haa  over-eatimated  hia  aelf-control,  ia  more  than  probable. 

Thia,  of  courae,  ia  merely  a  priori  reasoning,  and  of  itaelf  provea 
nothing,  except  the  extreme  imprudence  of  a  ayatem  which  appliea 
fire  to  atraw  and  aaaumea  that  combustión  will  not  foUow.  Doubtleaa 
there  are  caaea  in  which  the  aaaumption  ia  juatified  by  the  reault — 
whole  countriea,  indeed,  where  acandala  are  few.  In  Ireland,  for 
instance,  we  rarely  hear  of  immoral  priests,  though  such  caaes  would 
be  relentlessly  exposed  by  the  interests  adverse  to  Catholicism,  and 
the  proverbial  chastity  of  the  Irish  women  may  be  both  a  cause  and 
a  consequence  of  this.  In  the  United  States,  also,  troubles  of  the 
lind  only  come  occasionally  to  public  view;  but  here,  again,  the 
church  is  surrounded  by  antagonistic  churches,  the  laborers  are 
few  and  hardly  worked,  and  the  position  ia  not  one  to  attract  thoae 
wrho  might  aeek  a  life  of  aloth  and  indulgence.  At  the  aame  time, 
it  muat  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  extreme  care  with  which  the 
church  avoida  acaudal  rendera  it  imposaible  for  one  not  within  the 
palé  to  aacertain  what  may  really  be  the  relationa  between  eccleai- 
aatica  and  the  female  aervanta  whom,  aa  we  shall  see,  they  are  per- 
mitted  to  keep  in  their  houses. 

In  lands  where  Gatholicism  is  dominant  I  fear  that  there  can  be 
little  doubt  as  to  this,  although  Emest  Renán,  a  witness  of  unques- 
tionable  impartiality,  whose  clerical  training  gave  him  every  oppor- 
tunity  of  observation,  declares  emphatically  that  he  has  known  no 
prieata  but  good  prieata,  and  that  he  haa  never  aeen  even  the  ahadow 
of  a  acaudal.^    In  apite  of  the  Nicaean  canon,  on  which  the  rule  of 


^  Souyenín  d'Eafance  et  de  Jeu- 
116886,  Parí8,  1888,  p.  189.  "  Le  fait 
est  que  ce  qu  'on  dit  des  moeura  cleri- 
cales est,  selon  mon  expéríence,  dénué 
de  tout  fondement.  J'ai  passé  treize 
ans  de  ma  vie    entre  lea    mains  des 


40 


prétrea,  je  n'ai  pas  tu  Pombre  d'un 
«cándale;  je  n'ai  connu  que  de  bona 

Srétres.  La  confeaaion  peut  avoir, 
ana  certaina  paya,  de  gravea  inoon- 
yénients.  Je  n'en  ai  paa  vu  une  trace 
daña  mon  jeuneaae  eccléaiaatique.'' 
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oelibacy  has  virtuallj  rested,  the  church,  after  a  Btniggle  of  more 
than  a  thousand  years,  was  forced  to  admit  the  ^^subintrodacta 
mulier"  as  an  inmate  of  the  príest's  domicile.    The  order  of  Natxae 
on  thÍB  point  reíused  so  obstinatelj  to  be  set  aside,  that  the  Conndl 
of  Trent  finally  recognized  women  as  a  necessary  eril^    and  only 
songht  to  regúlate  the  necessity  by  forbidding  those  in  holy  orders 
firom  keeping  in  thoir  hooses  or  maintaining  any  relations  with  oon- 
cubines  or  women  liable  to  suspicion.^    It  is  trae  that  the  severe 
yirtue  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo  refused  to  grant  to  a  septuagenaiy 
priest  a  license  for  more  than  a  year  for  the  residenoe  of  a  sister 
equally  aged,  and  forced  him  to  applj  annually  for  its  renewai ;  it  is 
abo  true  that  the  council  of  Rome,  in  1725,  allowed  the  residence 
of  women  only  within  the  fírst  and  second  degrees  of  kindred ; '  but 
in  modem  times  the  Tridentine  canon  has  been  interpreted  as  allow- 
ing  the  residence  of  female  servants  or  hoose-keepers,  in  view  of  the 
hardship  of  doing  without  domestics  and  the  expense  of  emplojing 
men.     In  order  to  meet  the  Tridentine  cantion  to  aroid  sospicion, 
efforts  have  sometimes  been  made  to  define  a  minimum  ^'canonical*' 
age  for  these  women,  yarying  from  thirty  to  fifty  years,  but  usually 
placed  at  forty — a  palliative  which,  as  might  be  expected,  acoom- 
plishes  little,  even  when,  as  is  not  always  the  case,  the  rule  is 
observed  more  scrupulously  than  by  the  device  of  dividing  the 
canonical  age  and  keeping  two  girls  of  twenty.^ 


1  Concil.  Trident.  Sess.  xxv.  De 
Beform.  cap.  xiv. 

3  Convent.  Episcc.  Mcdiolanenss.  ann. 
1849  Sess.  iii.  X^o.  18  (Collect.  Lacena. 
VI.  717).— Concil.  Boman.  ann.  1725 
Tit.  XYi.  c.  iii.  (Ib.  I.  872). 

•  For  the  varying  legislation  on  this 
Bubject  the  reader  may  refer  to  C.  Bene- 
ventan.  ann.  1698  Tit.  itiii.  c.  iii. 
(Collect.  Lacena.  I.  44).-— Synod.  Ba^- 
hiena.  ann.  1707  Lib.  iii.  (I.  864).— 
C.  Tarracon.  ann.  1717  c.  xxxi.  (I. 
779). — C.  Avenionens.  ann.  1726  Tit. 
XXXVII.  c  iii.  (I.  664). — Synod.  Pir- 
manena.  ann.  1726  Tit.  ix.  (I.  699).— 
C.  Ebredunena.  ann.  1727  c.  v.  No.  6 
(I.  626).— Synod.  Nat.  Hungar.  ann. 
1822  De  Diacip.  renov.  8  (v:  940).— 
O.  Baltimor.  ÍV.  ann.  1840  Decr.  x. 
(III.  72).— Conv.  Episcc.  Mediolan. 
ann.  1849  Seaa.  iii.  No.  18  (VI.  717). 
— C.  Turón,  ann.  1849  Decr.  xi.  i. 
(IV.  268-9).— C.  Avenionens.  ann.  1849 
ílKt  VI.  o.  V.  No.  16  (IV.  848).— O. 


Bemena.  ann.  1849  Tit  xii.  c.  ii.  (IV. 
129).— C.  Albiens.  ann.  1860  Tit.  i.  Decr. 
V.  No.  1  (IV.  411).— €.  Burdigal.  ann. 
1850  T.  IV.  c.  xii.  No.  8  (IV.  688).-^. 
Bituricena.  ann.  1850  Tit.  vi.  (IV.  1122). 
— C.  Toloaan.  ann.  1860  Tit.  iv.  c.  iv. 
No.  126  (IV.  1069).— C.  Senonena. 
ann.  1860  Tit.  iv.  c.  iv.  (IV.  904).— 
C.  Aquena.  ann.  1860  Tit.  v.  {  2.  c.  ix. 
No.  1  (IV.  986).  -C.  Bothomag.  ann. 
1860  Decr.  xi.  No.  8-6  (IV.  625).— C. 
Lugdunens.  ann.  1860  Decr.  xviii. 
No.  1-8  (IV.  476).— Synod.  Thurlesi- 
ens.  ann.  1860  Decr.  xvii.  No.  14  (III. 
786). — Conv.  Bpp.  Lauretan.  ann.  1850 
Sect.  i.  V.  (VI.  nS).- Conv.  Epp.  Si- 
cilisB  Tit.  II.  c.  i.  No.  9  (VI.  816).— 
C.  Auacitan.  ann.  1861  Tit.  iv.  c.  L 
No  147  (IV.  1200).— C.  Quebecens.  I. 
ann.  1851  Decr.  xiv.  (IIL  616).— C. 
Weetmonaateriena.  I.  ann.  1852  Decr. 
XXIV.  No.  4  (III.  989).— C.  Quebecena. 
II.  ann.  1864  Decr.  xiv.  No.  20  (III. 
662). — C.  Armacena.  ann.  1854  Decr. 
XXIII.  (III.  862).— C.  Portua  Hiapani» 
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Few  priests,  it  may  be  aasumed,  haré  the  self-denial  to  live  with- 
ont  this  female  companionship,  which  is  pennitted  by  the  church  as 
a  matter  of  course.  Indeed,  the  census-paper  officially  filled  in  at 
the  Vatican  and  retumed  in  Januarj,  1882,  stated  the  population 
of  the  palace  to  be  500,  of  which  one-third  were  women.  While,  of 
course,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  relations  between  these  women 
and  the  grave  dignitaries  of  the  papal  court  maj  not  be  perfectly 
virtaous,  still,  considering  the  age  at  which  ordination  is  permitted, 
it  would  be  expecting  too  much  of  hnman  natore  to  believe  that,  in 
at  least  a  large  number  of  cases  among  parish  priests,  the  compan- 
ionship is  not  as  fertile  of  sin  as  we  have  seen  it  to  be  in  every 
previous  age  since  the  ecclesiastic  has  been  deprived  of  the  natural 
institution  of  marriage.  The  "  niece "  or  other  female  inmate  of 
the  parsonage  throughout  Gatholic  Europe  still  excites  the  smile 
of  the  heretic  traveller,  and  is  looked  upon  as  a  matter  of  course 
by  the  parishioner,  while  the  prelates,  content  if  open  scandal  be 
avoided,  afiect  to  regard  the  arrangement  as  harmless,  knowing  that 
it  serves  as  a  preventivo  of  more  flagrant  and  more  public  trouble, 
though  the  &ct  that  this  companionship  is  made  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion  and  regulation  at  virtually  every  council  or  synod  or  epis- 
copal convention  held  by  the  church  shows  that  privately  it  is  recog- 
nized  as  a  necessary  evil  at  best.  Yet  the  oíd  sophistry  is  not 
forgotten,  which  proves  that  such  sin  is  less  than  the  infit^stion  of 
ecclesiastical  laws.  In  a  tract  in  favor  of  celibacy,  published  at 
Warsaw  in  1801,  with  the  extravagant  laudation  of  the  authorities, 
argument  is  gravely  made  that  as  priestly  marriage  is  incestuous, 
such  adultery  is  vastly  worse  than  simple  licentiousness,  the  latter 
being  only  a  lapse  of  the  flesh,  while  marriage  would  be  schism  and 
arrogant  disobedience,  involving  sin  of  a  far  deeper  dye.* 

It  would,  of  course,  be  vain  to  expect,  at  the  present  day,  from 
the  rulers  of  the  church,  the  outspoken  candor  of  the  Middle  Ages, 


ann.  1864  Sect  II.  No.  6  (III.  1100-1). 
— C.  Ravennat  ann.  1866  P.  iv.  c.  iv. 
No.  8  (VI.  198).— C.  Scti.  Ludovid  II. 
ann.  1868  Decr.  vil.  (III.  81S).— O. 
Viennens.  ann.  1868  Tit.  v.  o.  vi.  (Y. 
197).— C.  Strigonenfl.  ann.  1868  Tit. 
VI.  No.  9  (V.  68).— C.  Venetic.  ann. 
1869  P.  II.  c.  xvii.  No.  10^11  (VI. 
817).— C.  UrbinatenB.  ann.  1869  P.  ii. 
Tit  vii.  No.  148  (VI.  61).— O.  Pragens. 
ann.  1860  Tit  i.  c.  vi.  No.  1  (V.  426). 
— C.  Coloniens.  ann.  1860  Tit  ii.  c. 


xxxiv.,  xxxviii.  (V.  878-80).— O.  Cin- 
cinnatiens  III.  ann.  1861  Becr.  ix. 
(III.  226).— O.  ColonienB.  ann.  1868 
Tit  IV.  c.  iv.  (V.  670).— C.  Quitens. 
ann.  1869  Decr.  iv.  No.  2  (VI.  408). 
— C.  TJltrajectens.  ann  1866  Tit.  viii. 
c.  iv.  (V.  906).— C.  Pl.  Baltimor.  II, 
ann.  1866  Tit.  iii.  c.  vi.  No.  164  (III. 
446).— C.  HalifaxienB.  ann.  1868  Decr. 
xvm.  (III.  761). 

^  De  Sacerdotum  Coelibatu  Doctrina 
VaiBovi»,  1801  pp.  62-8. 
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when  eviLs  were  denounced  openlj  and  in  the  coarsest  temis.     In 
those  daj8  counciis  coold  speak,  because  none  but  those  connected 
with  the  church  were  likely  to  be  cognizant  of  their  proceedings ; 
while,  in  the  16th  and  17th  centoríes,  Üie  immorality  of  ecclesiastícs 
was  so  notorious  that  no  hann  could  arise  from  admitting  it  in  the 
efforts  made  for  its  correction.     In  modem  times,  however,  when  an 
extemal  veil  of  decency  is  to  be  maintained  before  the  eyes  of  an- 
tagonistic  critica,  when  scandal  is,  of  all  things,  to  be  avoided,  and 
when  the  proceedings  of  ecclesiastical  bodies  are  carefolly  revised  at 
Borne,  before  they  are  allowed  to  become  public,  with  the  conscious- 
ness  that  they  may  be  spread  by  the  presa  before  a  world  of  hostile 
mockers,  ready  to  jeer  at  the  woes  of  the  church,  only  the  most 
guarded  allusions  can  be  made  to  sach  subjects,  and  these  only  when 
the  case  is  urgent.   When,  therefore,  we  see  that  almost  every  council 
held  in  modem  times  has  deemed  it  necessaiy  to  insist  on  the  snpreme 
importance  of  preserving  chastity — ^lying,  swearing,  stealing,  and 
other  sins  not  being  even  alluded  to ;  when  the  caution  against  undue 
familiarity  with  women,  even  devotees,  is  constantly  urged;   and 
when  the  relations  between  the  priest  and  his  servant  are  frequenüy 
indicated  by  directions  that  he  must  not  admit  her  to  companionship 
at  the  table,  or  on  walks  and  joumeys,  and  especially  not  in  visiting 
fairs  and  merrymakings,  it  would  be  difficult  not  to  recognize  under 
this  guarded  phraseology  an  admission  of  the  actual  relationship 
ezisting  between  the  good  pastors  and  their  female  inmates,  and  a 
friendly  waming,  si  non  coate  saltem  catUe} 

It  is  not  often  that  we  can  obtain  an  inside  view  of  these  matters, 
especially  from  a  source  that  is  at  once  well  informed  and  not  hostile, 
but  such  a  view,  confirming  thé  worst  suspicions,  is  afforded  by  an 
indignant  remonstrance  addressed,  in  1832,  to  Monseigneur  Sterckz, 
Archbishop  of  Méchlin,  by  the  Abbé  Helsen,  who  for  twenty-five 
years  had  been  a  popular  preacher  in  Brussels.'  The  abbé  calis 
upon  his  prelate  to  enforce  the  Tridentine  canon  by  banishing  the 
women  who  are  üniversally  inmates  of  the  houses  of  priests,  and 
thus  put  a  stop  to  the  sin  and  the  scandal  which  destroy  the  influence 
of  the  church  and  spread  immorality  among  the  faithfíil.    Even  the 


^  See  previouB  note  for  warnings  of 
this  kina.  The  council  of  Ausch,  in 
1851 1  even  ventares  to  allude  to  the 
grave  inconveniences  which  may  arise 
nrom  the  residence  of  a  sister  or  aunt, 
if  young,    and    if  there  is  not  also 


the  mother  or  a  female  servant  in  the 
house. 

•  Helsen,  Avis  á  PArchevéque  de 
Malines,  Monseigneur  Sterckx,  sur  les 
abus  du  Gélibat  des  Prétres,  4to.  Bruz- 
elles,  1838. 
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bishops  and  dignitaríes  of  the  church  are  not  spared,  and  the  arch- 
bishop  himself  is  summonéd  to  dismiss  the  "Petronilla"  who  had 
accompanied  him  &om  the  curacj  of  Bouchout  to  the  cathedral  of 
Antwerp,  and  from  Antwerp  to  the  metropolitan  seat  of  Mechlin.^ 
Throughout  this  plain-spoken  epistle  the  author  assumes  as  a  matter 
of  course  not  only  that  the  relatíons  between  the  clergy  and  their 
seryants  are  guilty,  but  that  they  are  so  recognized  by  every  one — 
so  notorious,  indeed,  as  to  need  no  proof — and,  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence,  he  regards  the  priesthood  as  a  source  of  infection  destructive 
to  public  moráis.  The  cure  is  to  be  found  in  putting  a  stop  to  these 
irregular  unions — "  If  women  were  forever  banished  from  the  houses 
of  ecclesiastics  vowed  to  celibacy,  I  think  we  should  not  see  so  great 
a  number  of  prostitutes  who  ply  their  trade  at  night  in  our  great 
cities,  ñor  so  many  iUegitimate  children  who  curse  their  destiny  as 
they  multiply  more  and  more  around  us.  We  ridicule  the  Seraglio 
of  the  Grand  Turk  and  the  polygamy  of  the  Moslem,  but  they  too, 
on  their  side,  ridicule  the  infinite  number  of  strumpets  with  whom 
Ghristian  Europe  is  deluged,  and  the  custom  of  keeping  as  many 
concubinos  as  can  be  afibrded.  Whence  comes  to  us  this  shameñil 
trade,  so  hurtftil  to  society,  which  is  found  under  our  religión  more 
than  under  any  other  ?  We  daré  not  doubt  that  it  is  the  result  of 
our  own  misconduct ;  we  daré  not  acense  only  the  heretics  and  the 
philosophers  of  modem  times ;  no,  no !  the  most  poisonous  spring  is 
in  US,  among  us,  with  us,  and  it  will  not  dry  up  without  us.  Let 
US  blush  to  our  eye-balls ;  let  us  hide  ourselves  from  public  sight ! 
Oh  for  the  times  and  the  virtues  of  the  primitivo  church !  Why 
come  ye  not  again  ?"*  That  this  sort  of  scarcely  veiled  concubinage 
is,  in  fact,  a  fruitful  source  of  prostitution  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
if,  as  Helsen  asserts,  the  ordinary  custom  is,  when  one  of  these 
priest's  seryants  becomes  pregnant  and  cannot  be  saved  by  a  prudent 
absence,  to  dismiss  her  and  take  another,  perhaps  younger  and  more 
attractive ;  and  that  this  may  occur  repeatedly  without  the  ecclesi- 
astic  being  subjected  to  any  special  annoyance  or  supervisión — ^unless, 
indeed,  he  is  so  ill-advised  as  to  take  pity  on  the  unfortunate  girl  and 
refuse  to  send  her  away.  In  that  case  he  becomes  a  public  concubi- 
narian,  liable  to  the  canonical  penalties,  with  which  he  is  sometimes 
disciplined.  As  Helsen  indignandy  exclaims,  ^'  Would  the  Mahom- 
etans  tolérate  such  infamy  in  their  fakirs  and  dervishes  ?    The  Japa- 


i  Hehen,  pp.  19-20.  '  Ibid.  pp.  74-5. 
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nese,  the  Chinesey  the  Hindus  in  their  bonzes  ?  The  pagaoB  in  their 
Yestals  ?  Oar  ancestors  in  their  Druida  f  Even  the  Jews  and  Prot- 
estants  have  bloshed  for  it,  since  they  advise  their  Rabbis  and  min- 
isters  to  marry  rather  than  thos  to  contaminate  themaelvee."  ^  Helsen 
does  not  fail  to  alinde  to  the  public  familiarity  of  these  servants  with 
their  employers — ^the  familiarity  condemned  in  almost  the  same  words 
by  many  of  the  councils  cited  above— -and  it  would  seem  the  extreme 
of  Pyrrhonism  to  doubt  that  almost  universal  ooncubinage  is  toler- 
ated,  even  where  on  the  surface  there  are  no  public  scandals  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  malicious. 

Testimony  of  the  same  nature  exists  as  to  Italy,  where  the  up- 
heaval  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  has  created  discussion  and 
brought  forth  statements  of  facts  and  opinions  which  reveal  to  some 
extent  the  intemal  condition  of  the  church.  That  immorality  should 
be  prevalent  would  seem  to  be  inevitable,  if  only  firom  the  overgrown 
number  of  the  clergy,  which  has  been  fostered  by  the  ambition  of 
the  church.  In  Bome  itself,  by  the  census  of  July  Ist,  1867,  there 
were  no  less  than  7404  ecclesiastics  of  both  sexes,  in  a  population  of 
215,578,  or  one  to  every  29  inhabitants  of  all  ages.  In  the  Pon- 
tifical States,  prior  to  their  absorption  by  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  the 
proportion  was  one  to  every  55  of  the  population.  In  Northern 
Italy,  embracing  the  Pontificate,  the  Duchies,  Jiombardo-Venetia  and 
Piedmont,  there  was  one  to  every  140 ;  while  in  the  whole  of  Italy, 
exclusive  of  the  Pontificate,  in  24,231,860  souls  there  were  174,001 
ecclesiastics,  showing  a  proportion  of  one  to  289.  These  numbers 
are  so  wholly  beyond  the  spirítual  needs  of  the  people  that  it  is 
evident  that  an  ecclesiastical  career  must  be  sought  by  thousands 
who  have  no  vocation  for  a  life  of  abstinence  and  self-denial ;  while 
even  among  those  who  are  induced  in  the  fervor  of  youth  to  bind 
themselves  by  the  irrevocable  vow  of  chastity,  there  must  be  oth^ 
thousands  who  find  too  late  that  they  have  over-estimated  their 
strength.  That  passions  thus  denied  their  appropriate  relief  in  the 
institution  of  marriage  should  degenerate  often  into  brutal  license,  is 
too  natural  to  excite  special  wonder.' 


1  Helsen,  pp.  18, 16, 18,  100. 

'  The  comparatiye  strength  of  the 
ecclesiastical  militia  is  an  important 
element  in  considerín^  the  condition  of 
the  church  and  its  mfluence  on  the 
laitv.  I  have  already  quoted  statistics 
with  legard  to  Franco,  Belgium,  and 


Austria,  and  will  here  append  those 
for  some  of  the  other  states  and  cities  of 
Europe  as  «ven  hv  Prof.  von  Schulte 
in  his  work  on  tne  Newer  Catholic 
Oiders  (N.  Y.  Nation,  Aug.  Ist,  1872, 
p.  76). 

Prussia,  one  ecclesiastio  for  every  684 
Catholics,  of  all  ages. 
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It  would  be  difficult  to  restrain  the  appetites  of  so  yast  a  body  as 
this  even  with  the  most  determined  yigilance  on  the  part  of  prelates 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  stemest  popular  feeling,  but  both  of  these 
elements  of  repression  may  safely  be  assumed  to  be  lacking.  The 
scandal  of  the  Gountess  Lambertini,  whose  soit  for  a  share  of  the 
estáte  of  her  íather,  Cardinal  Antonelli,  has  for  ten  years  been  before 
the  Román  courts,  would  seem  to  show  that  even  the  virtues  of 
Pius  IX.  were  powerless  to  eradicate  the  license  which  has  been  tra- 
ditional  in  the  papal  court ;  and  when  a  theological  manual,  which  is 
still  largely  used  as  a  tezt-book  in  Gatholic  seminarios,  coolly  states 
that  in  Italy  lust  is  not  regarded  as  disgracdul,^  though  we  may  hope 
that  the  standard  of  morality  has  improved  since  it  was  written,  yet 
we  cannot  expect  to  find  in  the  people  of  which  such  a  statement 
oould  be  made,  the  virtue  that  would  hold  to  strict  account  a  priest- 
hood  whose  example  has  been  one  of  the  efficient  means  of  its  degra- 
dation.  That  there  is  no  restraining  influence  would  in  fact  appear 
from  the  consensus  of  opinión  of  idl  who  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  forming  a  judgment. 

An  address  purporting  to  emanate  from  sizteen  bishops  to  Cardinal 
Catarini,  begging  for  an  enlargement  of  the  questions  to  be  discussed 
in  the  Vatican  Council,  assumes  the  rule  of  celibacy  to  be  the  cause, 
not  only  of  heresy  and  schism,  but  of  scandal  to  the  people  and  of 
disgrace  to  the  church.  It  speaks  of  the  disgusting  triáis  which  are 
perpetually  coming  before  the  tribunals,  making  the  priestly  garb  a 
source  of  shame  to  its  wearers,  and  leading  the  people  to  regard 
them,  not  as  the  flower  of  the  í^oldiers  of  Christ,  but  as  a  colony 
sprung  from  Sodom.'  The  Archbishop  of  Tárente,  Giuseppe  Cape- 
celatro,  has  had  no  scruple  in  urging  the  abrogation  of  the  canon  in 
order  to  reduce  the  immense  number  of  bastards  whose  ezistence 
disgraces  the  church.'  In  a  similar  mood,  D.  Marco  Petronio,  a 
priest  of  Pirano,  in  Istría,  declares  that  the  boasted  chastity  of  the 


Bayaria,  one  for  every  800  Catholics. 

Gkrmany  at  laige,  one  for  every  481. 

Aiz-la-Óhapelle,  one  fop  every  110. 

Cologne,  one  for  every  818. 

Múnster,  ono  for  every  61. 

Tréves,  one  for  every  66. 

Paderborn,  one  for  every  88. 

In  tbe  oíd  Kinsdom  of  Naples,  by 
the  censiu  of  1842,  there  were  66,167 
ecclesiastics  in  a  populatíon  of  6,146,492, 
making  a  proportion   of  one  to  112 


(Penka,  TJberior   Gcelibatus    Sacerdo- 
talis  Expositio,  Cracovi»,  1846). 

^  In  Italia  libido  non  est  probrosa. — 
P.  DenB  Theolog.  No.  100  de  jure  et 
justitia.  (ap.  HeUen,  p.  10).  Bena  died 
in  1776. 

1  L'Esaminatore, 
temb.  1867. 


Firenze,  16   Bet- 


'  Prota,  Matrimonio  Clvile,  Napoli, 
1864,  p.  44. 
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priesthood  has  fiUed  the  church  with  demons  in  place  of  angeis,  irho 
load  their  flocks  to  ruin  by  their  acts  and  example,^  and  Paxizini 
describes  the  church  as  a  brothel  filled  with  men  ruined  by    the 
attempt  to  deprive  them  of  marriage.    When  the  latter,  indeed,  iras 
on  bis  trial  before  the  Inquisition,  he  asserted  that  in  oonsequence  of 
the  canon,  there  were  daily  committed  in  Reme  itself  more   than 
twenty  thousand  mortal  sins,  and  the  advócate  of  the  Holy  Office, 
D.  Gioseppe  Cipriani,  contented  himself  with  qoietly  responding, 
"Perhaps  not  so  many."'    We  may  therefore  feel  confident  that 
there  is  no  ezaggeration  in  the  remarks  of  the  Rev.  William  ChaniK^ 
Langdon,  who  had  ampie  opportimities  of  observation  doríng  bis  lang 
residence  in  Italy  as  agent  of  the  American  Episcopal  Church — ^^  I 
leamed  to  regard  a  priest,  who  had  lived  all  bis  maturo  life,  openly 
and  faithfiílly  with  a  woman  to  whom  he  had  not  of  course  been 
married ;  by  whom  he  had  children  now  grown  up,  and  for  all  of 
whom  he  was  fisdtbfuUy  providing — ^with  a  relative  respect  as  one  who 
had  greatly  risen  aboye  the  morality  of  bis  church,  and  of  the 
society  around  him,  and  whose  Ufe  really  might  be  considered,  on 
the  dark  moral  background  behind  him,  a  source  of  relativo  light"* 

We  have  here  an  example  of  the  tolerated  concubinage  which  Helsen 
describes  as  universal  under  the  interpretation  put  upon  the  Triden- 
tine  canons.  It  would  seem  that  it  ought  to  be  in  some  degree  a 
safeguard  against  worse  offences  and  more  public  scandals,  as  a  kind 
of  substituto  for  marriage ;  but  unlawful  indulgence  weakens  the 
power  of  resistance  to  temptation  and  hardens  the  conscience  to  sin. 
In  spite,  therefore,  of  this  practical  relaxation  of  the  canons,  we  see 
the  oíd  troubles  of  the  relations  between  spirítual  directors  and  their 
íair  penitents  continué  to  vez  the  pious.  As  we  have  seen  with  the 
less  delicate  matter  of  the  female  companions  of  the  clergy,  the 
councils  of  modem  times  are  not  likely  to  be  outspoken  with  regard 
to  such  a  subject,  but  the  frequency  with  which  they  reitérate  com- 
mands  that  the  confessions  of  women  shall  not  be  heard,  save  in  case 
of  infírmity,  except  in  church ;  that  when  heard  elsewhere  it  shall 
always  be  with  open  doors,  and  that  in  church  the  confessional  shall 
be  in  a  spot  publicly  visible,  with  a  grating  between  the  confessor 
and  bis  penitent;  that  before  and  after  sunset  the  lamps  shall  always 
be  lighted,  with  other  similar  precautions,  shows  that  the  risk  is  fiílly 


i  L'Esaminatore,  16  Ott.  1867. 

*  Panzini,  Pubblica  Confesiione,  pp. 


101,867. 


*  Beport  to  the  Italian  Cnmmittee  of 
the  American  Episcopal  Church  (The 
£pÍ8copalian,  Phila.,  Sept.  llth,  1867) 
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recognized  and  requires  oonstant  watchfulneBS.'  Helsen,  in  fact, 
alludes  to  the  scandals  of  the  confessional  as  a  cause  of  its  avoidance 
by  the  feithfiíl  and  as  contributing  powerfully  to  the  growth  of 
religious  indifference ;'  and  that  these  scandals  exist  is  not  a  mere 
matter  of  conjecture  or  inference.  If  it  were  so,  there  would  be  no 
need  for  reiterating  the  prohibitions  against  the  absolution  bj  con- 
fessors  of  their  fair  partners  in  guilt,  which  is  still  occasionally  found 
to  be  necessary  by  modem  councils ;'  ñor  would  Pius  IX.  in  1866 
have  felt  himself  obliged  to  declare  that  the  power  granted  to  bishops 
to  absolye  in  cases  reserved  to  the  Pope  shall  not  in  íuture  eztend  to 
offences  reserved  for  papal  absolution  by  Benedict  XIY/s  BulI 
'^  Sacramentum  Pcenitentiae."  In  fact,  the  crime  of  ^'solicitation'' 
must  have  become  notoriously  frequent  before  the  Gongregation  of 
the  Inquisition  of  Borne  could  have  felt  impelled,  in  1867,  to  put 
forth  an  Instruction  addressed  to  all  archbishops,  bishops,  and  ordi- 
narios, complaining  that  the  constitutions  on  the  subject  did  not 
receive  proper  attention,  and  that  in  some  places  abuses  had  crept 
in,  both  as  to  requiring  penitents  to  denounce  guilty  confessors,  and 
as  to  the  punishing  of  confessors  guilty  of  solicitation.  It  therefore 
urged  the  officials  everywhere  to  greater  vigor  in  investigating  such 
offences  and  gave  a  summary  of  the  practico  of  the  Inquisition  in 
regard  to  these  matters,  supervisión  over  which,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered,  was  confided  to  the  Holy  OflSce  by  the  Bulls  of  Pius  IV.  and 
Gregory  XVI.  From  this  it  appears  that  when  such  a  denunciation 
is  received,  it  is  the  custom  of  the  Inquisition  to  order  the  accused 
to  be  watched,  and  not  to  prosecute  him  unless  he  is  the  subject  of 
three  sepárate  accusations.  When  this  number  has  been  reached,  a 
special  court  is  convened  whose  business  it  is  to  examine  whether 
there  may  not  be  some  special  enmity  on  the  part  of  the  accusers. 


1  O.  Baltimor.  I.  ann.  1829  Decr. 
XXY.  (Collect.  Lacena.  III.  80-1).— 
C.  Baltimor.  V.  ann.  1848  Decr.  ix. 
(III.  90). — O.  Australiens.  I.  ann. 
1844  Decr.  xii.  (III.  1051).— C.  Tbur- 
lesens.  ann.  1850  Decr.  xii.  41  (III. 
782).— C.  Rothomagens.  ann.  1850 
Decr.  XVII.  8  (IV.  580).— C.  Toloaan. 
ann.  1850  Tit.  iii.  c.  i.  No.  70  (IV. 
1054).— G.  Oasseliens.  ann.  1858  Tit. 
iii.  (III.  837).— C.  Tuamena.  ann. 
1854  Decr.  viii  (III.  860).— O.  Que- 
beoenB.  II.  ann.  1854  Decr.  ix.  {  7 
(III.  689). — C.  Port.  Hispani»  ann. 
1854  Art.  IV.  No.  1,  2  (III.  1098).— 
O.  Hali&xiens.  I.  ann.  1867  Decr.  xiv. 


(III.  745).— C.  Viennens.  ann.  1858 
Tit.  III.  c.  vü.  (V.  169).— C.  Coloniens. 
ann.  1860  Tit.  ii.  c.  xv.  (V.  861).— C. 
Pragens.  ann.  1860  Tit.  iv.  c.  vii. ;  Tit. 
V.  c.  viii.  (V.  508, 548).— Synod.  Ultra- 
ject.  ann.  1865  Tit.  iv.  c.  viii.  (V. 
880).— C.  Píen.  Baltimor.  II.  ann. 
1866  App.  X.  (III.  558). 

s  HeUen,  Abus  du  Gelibati  p.  85. 

•  C.  Tuamens.  ann.  1817  Decr.  xvii. 
(Collect.  Lacena.  III.  765).— C.  Aua- 
traliena.  I.  ann.  1844  Decr.  xii.  (III. 
1052-8).— G.  Remena.  ann.  1857  c  vi. 
No.  27  (IV.  211). 
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Failing  this,  the  aocused  is  then  examined  under  oatih,  care  being 
taken  not  to  reveal  the  ñames  of  the  accusers  ñor  to  viólate  the  seal 
of  the  confessional.  If  the  transgressor  confesses  or  is  oonvicted,  he 
is  depríved  forever  of  the  facultj  of  hearing  confessions  and  mnst 
abjure  the  heresy  implied  in  his  crime ;  but  the  seyerer  punishments 
decreed  by  Gregory  XV.  of  degradation  from  holy  orders  and  de- 
livery  to  the  secular  arm  are  not  to  be  inflicted.  Those  who  volun- 
tarily-  confess  withont  being  denounced,  even  thongh  they  may 
snbsequently  be  denounoed,  are  allowed  to  escape  with  a  suitable 
penance  and  are  ordered  merely  not  to  hear  subsequently  the  con- 
fessions of  those  whom  they  have  solicited ;  confession  after  denun- 
ciation,  but  before  tríal,  álso  diminishes  the  penalty.  The  utmost 
secrecy  is  enjoined  on  all  concemed,  who  are  to  be  swom  to  silenoe, 
and  so  great  a  stress  is  laid  on  tbis  that  eren  priests  are  reqnired  to 
take  the  oath  on  the  Gospels.  The  accuser  is  not  to  be  asked  whether 
she  oonsented  to  the  solicitation,  and  if  she  voluntarily  makee  snch 
a  statement  it  is  not  to  be  entered  in  the  proceedings  of  the  case. 
After  the  trial  is  finished,  moreover,  the  whole  is  to  be  consigned  to 
oblivion.^  In  view  of  this  nervons  anxiety  for  secrecy,  and  the 
tendemess  manifested  throughout  to  the  offender,  it  is  sorely  not 
nncharítable  to  oonclude  that  scandal  is  more  feared  than  sin  in  these 
matters. 

/¥ossibly  the  abuses  of  the  confessional  may  be  less  firequent  now 
than  they  were  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  yet  it  is 
evident  that  they  are  still  quite  prevident  enough  to  require  a  much 
more  efficient  system  of  repression  than  they  are  at  all  likely  to 
receive.  It  is  tme  that  the  questions  put  to  the  penitent  by  the  con- 
fessor  are  divested  of  the  extremily  of  brutal  coarseness  prescribed 
by  Bishop  Burckhardt,  but  they  are  still  su£Sciently  suggestiye  to 
be  revolting  to  the  pure-minded,  and  dangerous  in  no  small  d^ree 
to  those  who  are  likely  to  lapse.' 

What  in  realily  is  the  eztent  of  these  abuses  can  only  be  a  subject 
of  conjecture.     Their  very  nature  causes  them  to  be  scrupulously 


^  Instruct.  S.  InquisH.  Román.  Feb. 
20,  1867,  No.  7,  11-14  (CoUect. 
Lacena.  III.  668-6). 

'  For  an  extract  from  a  modem 
manual  of  the  confessional  "  de  agendi 
ratione  confessarii  erga  conjugatoe  et 
oonjugendos/'  see  Bouvet,  De  la  Con- 
fession et  du  Gélibat  des  Prétres,  París, 


1846,  pp.  290-6.  It  will  be 
bered  wnat  ezcitement  was  aroused  in 
the  Brítish  House  of  Oommons  a  few 
years  slnoe,  when  a  member  produoed 
and  read  a  yery  much  less  objectionable 
form  preparea  for  use  bj  "Anglican 
priests." 
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concealed  not  only  by  the  principáis,  but  by  those  who  may  inci- 
dentally  find  ihemselyes  wronged,  and  the  chordi  itsdf  exerts  all 
its  inflaence  to  shidd  the  gailty  and  suppress  the  ecandal.  How 
powerfiílly  and  how  unscrapuloosly  its  influence  is  exerted  to  this 
end  may  be  judged  from  a  few  ezamples.  In  1817,  at  Availlee,  in 
France,  the  sacristán  oomplained  to  the  mayor  that  his  danghter  was 
received  every  night  by  the  curé,  to  the  scandal  of  the  people.  The 
mayor  thiis  invited  entered  the  priest's  hoose  snddenly  one  night 
and  found  the  girl  in  dishabille,  hidden  in  a  comer.  He  drew  np 
an  oficial  statement  of  the  facts  and  forwarded  it  to  the  authoritieSt 
and  the  responso  to  this  was  his  sommary  dismissal  firom  office  on 
the  ground  of  having  violated  the  domicil  of  the  caré  and  inoreased 
the  scandal.^  More  recent  than  this  is  the  notorious  case  of  the 
Abbé  Mingrat,  who  while  curé  of  Saint-Opre,  near  Grenoble,  got 
into  trouble  by  seducing  one  of  his  penitents,  but  was  saved  from 
prosecution  and  transferred  to  Saint-Quentin.  Here  he  established 
relations  with  a  devout  young  married  woman,  which  ended  in  his 
cutting  her  in  pieces  with  his  pocket-knife  and  throwing  the  frag- 
ments  into  the  river  Isére.  Even  yet  no  action  would  have  been 
taken  had  not  the  mayor  of  the  place  insisted,  but  Mingrat  was 
enabled  to  escape  to  Savoy,  where  he  was  provided  for  as  a  perse- 
cuted  saint.'  Similarly,  in  1877,  the  Abbé  Debra,  condemned  at 
Liége  in  default,  for  no  less  than  thirty-two  ofiences,  was,  after 
proper  seclusion  in  a  conyent,  given  a  parish  in  Luxembourg  by  the 
Bishop  of  Namur.'  In  the  case  of  the  Abbé  MaDet,  which  occurred 
in  1861,  the  church  was  unable  to  save  the  culprit  from  punishment, 
but  did  what  it  could  to  conceal  his  crimes  from  the  fiúthíul.  As  a 
canon  of  Gambray,  he  seduced  three  young  Jewish  girls  and  procured 
their  confinement  in  convents  under  pretext  of  laboring  for  their 
conversión.  One  of  his  yictíms  lost  her  reason  in  consequence  of 
her  sufferings,  and  the  court  of  Douay  condemned  him  to  six  years 
at  hard  labor — ^a  sentence  which  was  announced  by  an  orthodox 
joumal  thus — '^  M.  le  chanoine  Mallet  de  Gambrai,  acensé  de  dé- 
toumement  de  mineurs  pour  cause  de  prosélytisme  religieux  a  été 
condamné  á  six  ans  de  reclusión*' — ^where  the  skilfnl  use  of  the 
masculino  ^^mineurs"  and  the  characterization  of  his  offence  as 


*  BouTot,  p.  616. 

'  Laateyríe,  Hist.  of  Auricular  ConfeMion,  II.  88-45. 

»  Wahu,  op.  dt  p.  428. 
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religioas  proselytísm  elévate  the  worst  of  crimináis  into  a  martyr 
for  the  &íth.^  It  is  quite  within  the  boimds  of  probability  that,  aa 
such  a  martjr,  he  may,  since  the  expiration  of  his  sentence,  Iiave 
been  enjoying,  in  some  cure  of  souls,  the  opportunity  of  repe&tiiig 
his  missionary  experimenta. 

It  is  evident  from  these  various  causes  that  the  criminal  records 
can  give  only  the  barest  suggestion  as  to  the  extent  of  crímes  tfana 
committed  in  secret  by  a  class  shielded  by  influences  so  po^erfol. 
The  records  of  the  ministére  de  la  juetice^  moreoyer,  are  not   in 
Franco  open  to  the  public,  and  the  only  mode  of  obtaining  even  an 
approximate  idea  of  the  number  of  prosecutions  in  these  cases  is  to 
gather  them  from  the  joumals  in  which  they  chance  to  appear   as 
Ítems  of  news.     An  attempt  to  effect  this  has  been  made  by  Dr. 
Wahu,  and  though,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  necessarily  imperfect, 
it  affords  some  interesting  and  suggestive  statistics.    His  list  extends 
from  the  beginning  of  1861  to  April,  1879,  and  is  thus  tabulated : — 


1861    . 

.    8  cases. 

1872    . 

.  10 

1862    . 

.    2     « 

1878    . 

.    6 

1868    . 

.    1     " 

1875    . 

.    6 

1864    . 

.    1     " 

1876    . 

.     1 

1866    . 

.    2     " 

1877    . 

.  16 

1867    . 

.    8     " 

1878    . 

.  86 

1868    . 

.    8     " 

1879     (Jan 

.  toApril)   19 

1869    . 

.    8     " 

In  all  110  cases,  of  which  nearly  one-half  were  brethren  connected 
with  educational  institutions,  referred  to  above. 

The  earlier  years  of  this  list  must  be  necessarily  imperfect,  and, 
indeed,  M.  Charles  Sauvestre  has  given  details  of  nine  cases  occur- 
ring  in  schools  in  1861,*  all  which  have  escaped  Dr.  Wahu,  but, 
even  making  allowance  for  the  impossibility  of  hunting  up  all  the 
fiígitiye  records  of  the  past,  the  increase  during  recent  years  is  not 
to  be  regarded  as  indicating  an  increase  of  immorality.     It  rather 


^  Sauvestre,  op.  cit.  p.  144.  It  is  by 
this  policv  that  tne  church  renden  itself 
responsible  for  the  evil  committed  by 
its  members.  No  human  organization 
is  without  its  share  of  the  weak  or 
yidous,  and  there  is  no  lack  of  scandals 
in  the  Protestant  denominations ;  but 
in  these  there  is  a  wholesome  jealousy 
which  usually  seeks  at  once  to  cast  out 
and  punish  tne  offender.  Thus,  when, 
in  July,  1867,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wendt,  at 
an  orphan  institution  near  Philadel- 


phia,  was  discovered  to  be  tampering 
with  the  yirtue  of  the  children  under 
his  charge,  those  who  were  most  nearly 
connectá  with  the  management  of  the 
asylum  were  the  flist  to  take  steps  for 
his  prosecution,  and,  as  soon  as  the 
necessary  legal  proceeding^  could  be 
had,  he  was  undergoing  a  sentence  of 
fifteen  years'  solitary  confinement,  with- 
out  a  yoice  being  raised  in  palliation  of 
his  críme. 

*  Op.  cit.  pp.  188-44. 
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provea  how  powerful  were  the  forcee  protecting  the  chxirch  and  re- 
pressing  publicitj  under  the  Second  Empire.  The^absence  of  cases 
in  1870-1  is  probably  attríbutable  to  the  preoccupations  of  the 
Franco-Prussian  War  and  its  consequent  troubles.  While  the  presi- 
dency  of  M.  Thiers,  in  1872,  yielded  10  cases,  the  reactionary  goy- 
emment  of  Marshal  MacMahon  showed  but  12  cases  in  four  years. 
After  the  fall  of  MacMahon  the  number  rapidly  increases,  the  first 
four  months  of  1879  affording  no  less  than  19  cases.  Whether, 
since  then,  this  rate  of  progression  has  been  maintained  I  have  no 
means  of  knowing,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  breaking  up  of  the 
unauthorized  orders,  and  the  increased  yigilance  of  the  authorities, 
aided  by  an  aroused  public  sentiment,  have  led  to  a  decrease  in  the 
dismal  record.  One  deplorable  feature  of  many  of  these  cases  is  the 
large  number  of  victims  frequently  represented  in  a  single  prosecu- 
tion,  and  that  the  perpetrator  had  often  been  afforded  the  opportunity 
of  continuing  his  crimes  in  successive  situations.  Thus,  in  the  affair 
of  the  Abbé  Debra,  at  Liége,  in  1877,  there  were  32  offences  charged 
against  him;  and,  of  those  occurring  in  the  single  year  1878,  frére 
Marien  was  condemned  for  no  less  than  299,  frére  Mélisse,  at  Saint- 
Brice,  for  50,  frére  Climéne  at  Candé,  Mazé,  and  Martigné-Fer- 
chaud,  for  25,  and  frére  Adulphe  at  Guipry,  Saint-Meloir-des-Ondes, 
and  Pleurtuit,  for  67. 

It  would  be  a  libel  on  human  nature  to  assert  that  this  catalogue 
of  sin  does  not  represent  more  than  an  average  of  wickedness,  and 
the  responsibilitj  for  the  existence  of  so  shocking  a  condition  of 
morality  must,  at  least  in  part,  be  attñbuted  to  the  rule  of  celibacy, 
for  there  is  nothing  in  the  status  of  the  church  in  Franco  to  attract 
to  it  those  who  seek  merely  a  career  of  sloth  and  self-indulgence.  The 
income  of  the  parish  priest  in  Franco  only  averages  about  1100  francs 
per  annum,  and  his  position,  in  a  vast  majoritj  of  cases,  is  wholly 
insecure,  being  dependent  altogether  upon  the  pleasure  of  his  bishop, 
who  can  dismiss  him  at  any  moment  and  thus  deprive  him  of  all 
means  of  livelihood.  In  1866,  out  of  a  total  of  88,707  priests  in 
Service,  only  8715  held  preferment  of  which  they  could  not  be  thus 
deprived  at  the  whim  of  their  superiors.^     A  profession  so  poorly 


^  One  result  of  this  i8  that  there  is  a 
large  numher  of  priests,  summaril^  de- 
prived hy  their  bishops  of  the  ministry, 
who  seek  the  ereat  cities  to  hide  their 
poverty  or  fina  some  miserable  means 
of  support    As  all  requests  for  dispen- 


sation  to  marr^  are  refüsed,  they  mostly 
live  in  concubmage  and  their  offspring 
go  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  dangerous 
classes.  See  Chavard,  Le  Célibat  des 
Prétres,  pp.  642-48. 
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rewarded,  sabjected  to  discipline  nominallj  so  seyere,  and  held  unáeac 
8uch  a  tenure,  can  acaree  be  ezpected  to  draw  to  its  ranks  men  of 
character  and  position ;  and  in  &ct,  the  Bisbop  of  Poitiers,  in  1877, 
made  in  a  pastoral  letter  the  humiliating  aYOwal  tbat  the  bettear  and 
more  intelligent  classes  as  a  nde  avoided  the  church,  which  was  oom* 
pelled  to  find  its  recruits  among  the  children  of  peasants  and  laborera. 
This  is  confirmed  by  a  work  entitled  ^^  Le  grand  péril  de  Yéglise  de 
Franco,"  issued  in  1879  by  the  Abbe  Bougaud,  Vicar-General  of 
Bishop  Dupanloup  of  Orléans,  by  which  it  appeara  that  the  districts 
which  ñimish  the  most  recruits  are  those  which  are  most  ignorant, 
and  that,  as  education  increases,  the  willingness  to  enter  the  cbnrch 
diminishes.     Moreover,  not  only  is  this  the  case,  but  eyen   the 
nombers  of  the  secular  clergy,  necessary  for  the  ministrationa  of 
religión,  are  deficient.     In  his  own  diocese  of  Orléans  th«re  were 
180  priests  lacking,  and  in  that  of  Troyes  there  were  100  paríshee 
without  cures ;  and  though  the  want  of  qualifíed  ministers  was  dailj 
increasing,  the  pupils  in  the  seminaries  irere  diminishing,  and  it 
seemed  impossible  to  fill  the  yoid.^    While  some  allowanoe  mnst  of 
course  be  made  for  the  character  of  the  material  thus  pressed  into 
seryice,  this  fact  only  increases  the  responsibility  of  those  who  peraist 
in  subjecting  youths  fitted  neither  by  nature  ñor  training  to  the 
tremendous  strain  of  enfórced  celibacy  in  a  career  which  surrounds 
them  with  the  most  dangerous  temptations. 

Irrespectiye  of  questions  of  morality,  the  rule  of  celibacy  in  mod- 
em  society  is  harmful  to  the  state  in  proportion  as  it  contríbutee  to 
the  aggrandizement  of  those  who  enforce  it  A  sacerdotal  caste, 
diyested  of  the  natural  ties  of  family  and  of  the  world,  with  interests 
in  many  respects  antagonistic  to  the  communities  in  which  its  mem- 
bers  reside,  with  aims  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  most  be 
for  the  temporal  adyancement  of  its  class,  is  apt  to  proye  a  dangerous 
element  in  the  body  politic,  and  the  true  interests  of  religión,  as  well 
as  of  humanity,  are  almost  as  likely  to  receiye  injury  as  benefit  at 
its  hands,  especially  when  it  is  armed  with  the  measureless  power  of 
confession  and  absolution,  and  is  held  in  stríct  subjection  to  a  hier- 
archy.  Such  a  cadte  would  seem  to  be  the  ineyitable  consequenoe 
of  compulsory  celibacy  in  an  eoclesiastical  organization  such  as  that 
of  the  Gatholic  church,  and  the  hierarchy  baaed  upon  it  can  scarce 


1  Wahu,  op.  cit.  pp.  16Í-66. 
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fail  to  become  the  enemy  of  human  adyancement,  00  long  as  the 
priest  continúes  to^share  the  imperfections  of  our  common  nature. 
How  little  the  aims  of  that  hierarchy  have  changed  with  the  lapse 
of  ages  may  be  seen  in  the  pretensions  which  it  still  advances,  as  of 
oíd,  to  subject  the  temporal  sovereigntj  of  princes  and  peoples  to 
the  absoluto  domination  of  the  spirítual  power.  The  temper  of  In- 
nocent  III.  and  Boniface  YIII.  ís  still  the  leading  influence  in  its 
policj,  and  the  opportunity  alone  is  wanting  for  it  to  revive  in  the 
nineteenth  century  the  all-pervading  tyranny  which  it  exercised  in 
the  thirteenth.  Even  the  separation  of  church  and  state  is  con- 
demned  as  a  heresy,  and  as  the  state  is  denied  the  prívilege  of  defining 
the  limits  of  its  own  authority,  and  as  the  right  of  the  church  to  use 
forcé  is  asserted,  it  would  be  difficult  to  set  bounds  to  the  empire 
which  is  its  rightfiíl  heritage,  and  of  which  it  is  deprived  by  the 
irreligious  tendencies  of  the  age.^ 

Yet,  in  spite  of  this  antagonism  to  the  spirit  of  modem  society 
and  civilization,  it  would  be  fiítile  to  anticípate  the  downfall  of  the 
church,  or  even  any  marked  modification  in  its  general  organization 
or  teaching.  It  aróse  out  of  a  necessity  in  human  development. 
With  all  its  aberrations,  it  has  been,  perhaps,  the  most  efficacious 
of  agencies  for  the  improvement  and  civilization  of  man,  and  it  will 
not  disappear  or  undergo  any  essential  change  until  the  necessity  for 
its  existence  shall  have  passed  away  in  the  elevation  of  mankind. 
The  human  race  is  not  yet  prepared  for  independence  in  religious 
and  moral  thought,  and  the  masses  in  many  lands  will  long  require 
to  be  controlled  with  the  awfíil  authority  claimed  for  an  infallible 
church,  and  will  find  inexpressible  comfort  in  that  implicit  faith 
which  throws  upon  another  the  burden  of  sin  and  the  responsibility 
of  salvation.  The  church  thus  is  doing  its  work,  and  has  its  work 
to  do.  We  may,  indeed,  look  forward  hopefully  to  the  time  when 
the  difiusion  of  education  and  the  growth  of  intelligence  will  enable 
man  to  throw  off  the  trammels  which  still  are  requisito  to  his  well- 
being  and  well-doing,  and  will  seek  and  obey  his  Creator  without  an 
intermediary,  but  that  time  is  yet  far  off,  and  until  it  comes  Latin 
Christianity  has  a  mission  from  which  it  cannot  be  spared. 


1  Syllab.  Dec  1864  No.  xix.,  xlii.,  liv.,  Iv. 


NOTE. 


A  Catholio  reviewer  of  my  first  edition  has  aasured  me  that  I  azn  ín  error 
in  assuming  clerical  celibacy  to  be  a  point  of  faith  in  his  church.    To  use  bis 
own  words— **  The  writer  is  mústaken  when  he  calis  the  celibacy  of  the  cleigy 
a  point  of  faith.    It  never  was  more  than  a  point  of  discipline,  as  is  keeping 
the  fasts  and  other  commandments  of  the  church,  which  may  be  modified 
by  the  same  authoríty  which  prescribed  them.''    That  it  may,  even  as  a 
point  of  faith,  be  abrogated  by  the  same  authority  which  defined  it,  I  do  not 
doubt,  for  everything  is  possible  to  a  Gkneral  Gonncil  guided  by  an  infidlible 
Pope ;  that  it  may  now  be  occasionally  represented  and  even  treated  as  a 
point  of  discipline,  I  think  quite  possible  and  shall  not  undertake  to  disputa, 
seeing  that  the  Greek  discipline  is  tolerated  in  that  portion  of  the  Greek 
church  which  admits  the  supremacy  of  Rome,^  but  that  the  council  of  Trent 
intended  to  make  it  a  point  of  faith  and  did  so  make  it  is  susceptible  of  the 
plainest  demonstration.    Any  one  who  will  read  the  Tridentine  canons  (ante, 
pp.  536-7)  will  see  that  their  form  is  purely  doctrinal  and  not  disdplinaiy. 
If  this  be  questioned,  I  may  refer  to  Chr.  Lupus,  whose  orthodozy  and 
aocuracy  in  such  matters  no  good  Catholic  can  doubt,  and  who  informs  us, 
what  indeed  is  self-evident,  that  the  council  of  Trent  classifíed  its  anathemas 
of  faith  as  canons,  and  its  regulations  of  discipline  as  decrees  of  reformation — 
'^Saorosancta  Tridentina  eynoáo  fidei  anathematismos,  cañones;   momm 
autem  regulas  appellet  decreta  reformationis  (App.  ad  Synod.  Chalced. 
Art  I. — ^Üpp.  IL  248),  and  the  anathemas  on  the  subject  will  be  founá 
classed  under  the  title  '^Doctrina  de  Sacramento  Matrimonii,"  fbllowedby 
disciplinary  regulations  under  the  rubric  *'  Decrctum  de  Reformatione  Matri- 
monii.*'    The  form  of  the  canons  in  íact  tells  its  own  story.    The  dread 
anathema,  the  final  and  highest  condemnation  of  the  church  ('*Anathema 
est  sdteTnsd  mortis  damnatio  et  non  nisi  pro  mortali  debet  imponi  crimine  et 
¡Ui  qui  aliter  non  potuerít  corrigi" — Grat.  Decret  P.  II.  Caus.  xi.  Q.  üi. 
o.  41)  is  directed,  not  against  him  who  actually  marries,  but  against  those 
who  assert  that  all  may  marry  who  have  not  the  gift  of  chastity ;  and  the 
same  condemnation  is  pronounced  on  thoso  who  hold  that  marriage  is  prefer- 


1  Clement  PP.  VIH.  Instruct.  auper  i  Bull.  Etsi  Pastoralis,  A.D.  1742,  {  th. 
aliquibus  ritibus  Gríecorum,  A.D.  No.  16,  27,  28  (Concil.  GoUect.  La- 
1596,  i  V.  No.  27.-Benedict.  PP.  XIV.  I  cena.  II.  449,  517j. 
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able  to  oeliba<7.  It  is  therefoie  treated  purely  as  a  matter  of  bdief,  the 
mere  discosaion  of  whicb  is  practical  heresy.  This  was  the  fonu  adopted  by 
the  oounoil  throughout  in  defíning  points  of  faitb,  as,  for  instance,  in  treatíng 
of  Original  Sin,  which  no  one  will  pretend  to  be  a  matter  of  discipline — 
* '  Si  quis  per  Jesu  Ghristi  Domini  nostri  gratiam  qn»  in  baptismate  oonfertur, 
reatmn  oríginalis  peccati  remitti  negat  '.  .  .  .  anathema  sit"  (SesL  v.  de 
Peccat.  Orig.  c  5).  Any  one  believing  in  the  validity  of  priestly  marriage 
is  therefore  not  merely  a  oontemner  of  a  point  of  discipline  but  a  heretic, 
and  it  is  simply  a  libel  on  the  good  fathers  of  Trent  to  assert  that  they  wonld 
anathematize  as  worthy  of  peri)etaal  perdition  a  simple  theoretical  opinión 
on  a  matter  of  discipline. 

Their  intentions,  moreover,  as  to  this,  are  rendered  indisputable  by  the 
answer  of  Pins  Y.  in  1561,  just  before  the  final  meeting  of  the  Comicil,  to 
the  demand  of  Charles  IX.  for  the  concession  of  the  cap  to  the  laity.  The 
pontiff  States  that  he  had  considered  that  point  and  the  marriage  of  the 
clergy  to  be  matters  of  law,  and  therefore  capable  of  alteration  by  due  au- 
thoríty,  but  that,  on  ezpressing  this  opinión  in  the  last  conclave,  he  had  been 
stigmatized  as  a  Lutheran  (Le  Plat,  Monument.  Concil.  Trident.  IV.  734). 
This  is  oonfírmed  by  the  remarks  of  Fra  Paolo  on  the  canon  which  pronounces 
the  anathema  on  those  who  deny  that  a  non-consummated  marriage  is  dis- 
solved  by  the  vow of  either  spouse  (Sess.  XXTV.  de  Sacram.  Matrim.  a  vi.), 
where  he  alludes  to  the  surprise  caused  by  making  it  a  point  of  faith — *'  Nel 
sesto  anathematimismo  del  Matrimonio  restarono  molti  ammirati  che  fosse 
posto  per  articolo  di  fede"  (Ist.  del  Concil.  Trident.  Lib.  vni.— Ed.  Helm- 
stadt.  n.  382). 

The  same  view  continued  long  to  be  upheld  as  orthodox.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  work  published  under  auspices  more  authoritative  than 
Andreas  Forster's  *'De  Coelibatu  Clericorum  Dissertatio,"  a  thesis  publicly 
read  in  the  University  of  DilUngen  in  1782,  printed  by  authority,  and  dedi- 
cated  to  Pius  VI.  At  that  time  there  were  serious  efforts  making,  in  the 
bosom  of  the  church  itself,  to  overthrow  the  rule  of  celibacy,  and  there  was 
no  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  eoclesiastical  rulers  to  avow  the  íuU  purport 
of  the  Tridentine  canons.  Forster  accordingly  does  not  scruple  to  dedare  the 
truth  as  to  the  orthodox  doctrine,  ñor  was  exception  taken  to  his  assertion 
by  the  authorities  whose  imprimatur  the  volóme  bears.  The  oondemnation 
of  those,  he  says,  who  rashly  assert  that  marriage  can  be  contracted  by  those 
in  orders  or  bound  by  solemn  vows  of  chastity  is  a  dogma  of  faith,  while  the 
defínition  that  virginity  is  better  than  matrimony  is  a  dogma  of  moráis — 
'^Pro  certo  nos  tenemus  et  ab  ómnibus  CathoHcis  tenendum  esse  firmiter 
adserimus,  Ecclesiam  in  laudato  consilio  recte  omnino  definiisse  ....  melius 
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«ose  ao  beatinB  manere  in  viíginitate  aut  ooDÜbatu  qnam  jungi  matziinoiiio. 
Recte  porro  damnasse  eos  qui  matrímoniíim  a  dericis  in  SS.  Ordinibus  ood- 
fltitutís,  vel  a  regularibus  castítatem  solemniter  profeasis,  yalide  poase  oon- 
trahi  temeré  adserereíit  Et  hoo  ultimum  ad  Dogma  Bldei,  illad  pñus  ad 
Dogma  Morum  proculdubio  pertínet"  (op.  di.  i  zxzL  Dilíng»,  1782).  In 
fií]]  aooordance  with  this  was  the  line  of  argoment  adopted  hy  the  advócales 
of  tbe  church  in  1831,  when  it  became  necessaiy  to  ovemile  the  decsaíon 
whioh  bad  authorízed  tbe  marriage  of  the  príest  DomonteíL  They  repre- 
sented  tbat  to  permit  tbe  civil  marriage  of  a  priest  was,  in  fact,  to  persecate 
tbe  cburcb,  because  '^qui  veutune  religión  layeut  aveo  ses  dogmas,  et  la 
cbasteté  da  prétre  est  un  de  oenx  de  Téglise  Catboliqne''  (Bonhier  de 
rÉdose,  de  TÉtat  da  Prétre  en  Franoe,  p.  31). 

I  do  not  doubt  tbat  tbe  pecoliar  dialeotícs  by  wbich  Bisbop  Dapanloop 
ezplained  away  all  tbat  was  sbocking  in  tbe  Syllabos  of  Deoember,  1864 
(La  Gonvention  et  TEncyclique,  Paris,  1865),  migbt  make  out  a  tolerab^y 
£úr  Une  of  argument  to  prove  tbat  tbe  Trídentine  fatbers  did  not  do  wfaat 
tbey  meant  to  do.    In  tbe  subtle  insinceríty  wbicb  pervades  tbe  formulas  of 
tbe  Latin  cburcb,  allowing  eitber  side  of  a  question  to  be  affirmed  as  oppor- 
tunity  serves,  tbe  formulas  of  Trent  constitute  no  exoeptíon.    Tbus  if  ¿he 
rule  of  celibacy  were  to  be  abrogated,  I  presume  tbat  it  could  be  leadi^ 
aooomplished  by  doing  away  with  tbe  vow  of  cbastity  and  assuming  tiíat  the 
administering  of  tbat  vow  is  merely  a  matter  of  discipline.    Tbe  papal 
power  to  dispense  from  vows  is  likewise  too  well  establisbed  to  be  called  in 
question,  as  was  sbown  by  tbe  decisión  of  tbe  council  of  Trent  on  tbat  veiy 
i^atter.    Tbe  Latin  cburcb,  in  íact,  has  ampie  resources  to  enable  it  to  adopt 
any  line  of  polipy  tbat  its  rulers  may  oonsider  adapted  to  the  exigendes  of 
tbe  present  or  of  the  ñiture ;  and  if  it  sbould,  at  any  time,  consider  sacer- 
dotal and  cenobitio  celibacy  undesirable,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  concede 
tbat  it  would  find  no  difficulty  in  setting  aside  or  ehiding  tbe  Tridentine 
anatbemas;  yet  none  tbe  less  would  tbose  anathemas  remain  to  show  us 
what  was  the  positíon  wbich  it  occupied  in  the  sizteenth  centuiy.    Mean- 
wbile  it  may  be  suggested  to  tbe  orthodox  who  regard  celibacy  as  meidy  dis- 
dplinary  tbat  tbe  cburcb  holds  both  mairiage  and  ordinatíon  to  be  sacra- 
ments,  and  that  a  defínition  tbat  the  two  are  incompatible  and  a  decisión 
as  to  whioh  of  the  two  must  give  way  to  the  other  can  bardly  in  the  natuie 
of  things,  or  by  any  rational  use  of  language,  be  regarded  as  merdy  a  matter 
of  disdpline.    Tbose,  indeed,  who  are  indined  to  take  such  view,  may  well 
bear  in  mind  tbe  fate  of  Pansini,  who,  regarding  celibacy  as  a  poínt  of  dis- 
dpline, was  condemned,  in  1860,  by  the  Román  Inquisition  to  twelve  years' 
incaroeration  for  merely  wríting  an  essay,  wbich  never  was  printed,  atgoing 
in  favor  of  its  impolipy. 
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Dunatist  monks  in,  107 

AgapetsB,  soandals  of,  41,  60, 64,  78 

forbidden  by  Council  of  Blvira,        60 

by  Council  of  Ancyra,  64 

by  Council  of  Nicssa,  64 

by  Emp.  Honorius,  66 

Agde,  Council  of.  in  606,  80 

Age,  mínimum,    for    tows   in    early 

ohurob,  100,  106 

nnder  Council  of  Trent,  687 

in  Franco,  686 

in  Tuscany,  687 

nnder  Pius  IX.,  611 

for  ordination  nnder  Connoil  of 

Trent,  624 

for  resident  women,  626 

Agen,  ManichsBism  in  1100,  207 

Agües,  Empress,  deprived  of  regency,  201 
Agrippa,  Cornelius,  on  tbe  clergy,  416 

on  licenses  to  sin,  428 

on  cbaracter  of  Boman  prelatee,     429 
Agndi,  Fatber,  case  of,  607 

A  i  n- Tras,  Synod  of,  in  1836,  91 

Aix,  Council  of,  in  1860,  626 

Aix-la-Cbapelle,  proportion  of  olergy  in,681 
Council  of.  in  817,  138 

in  836,  137 

Alain  de  l'Isle  on  clerical  moráis,  2(21 

on  Waldenses,  874 

Alberic,  Cardinal,  and  tbe  beretios,       370 
Alberto  of  Marsico,  bis  crimes,  163 

Alberic  of  Ostia,  Légate  to  England,  281 
Albero  of  Liége  permits  priestly  mar- 
riage. 247 
Albero  of  Mercke,  beresy  of,  li)6 
Albero  of  Verdun,  bis  eSbrts  at  reform,  264 
Albert  IL  (Emp.)  fines  ooncubinary 

priests,  396 

Albert  of  Bararía  asks  for  olerioal  mar- 
riage, 631,  639 
Albert  of  Brandenbnrg  embraces  Ln- 

tberanism,  866 

founds  kingdom  of  Prussia,  434 

Albert  of  Hamburg  on  cbastity,  181 

bis  measures  of  reform,  189 

Albert    of  Maini   seeks    to   restrain 

priestly  marriage,  419 

bis  proposed  marriage,  434 

Albigenses,  beresy  of,  207 

attacked  by  St.  Bemard,  881 

tbeir  tonets,  367 

Alby,  extent  of  beresy  in,  370 

Council  of,  in  1860,  626 
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AleolMiea,  Abbot  of,  head  of  Order  of 

8t  MiehMl,  365 

Alonio  on  disordera  of  Saxon  nanneríes,  165 
Aldol>ert  of  Le  Mant,  licentioasDess  of,  264 
Aldhelm,  St,  on  Tirginity,  162 

Alemanm,  nnohastity  of,  118 

Alexander  II.  aeeks  arehbithoprío  of 

Milán,  209 

fais  election  to  Papacy,  200 

hi8  esümate  of  Damiani,  186 

sappresaee  tfae  Liber  Gomorrh.,       188 
he  enforoef  the  reform,  202 

his  diMoaragement,  204 

he  protects  the  Jews,  205 

his  two  missions  to  Hilan,  213 

he  anthoriies  war  against  mar- 

riage,  215 

he  sends  legation  to  Milán,  217 

his  eíTorts  in  Spain,  303 

his  letter  to  William   the    Con- 

qneror,  272 

his  death,  206 

enforoement  of  celibaoy  attríbated 

to  him,  225 

Alexander  III.  on  married  oanons,        270 

his  eSbrts  in  England,  281 

his  endeavora  at  reform,  319,  321 

he  inclines  to  príestly  marriage,      325 

he  oonfirms  Order  of  St.  James,      364 

on  hereditary  trantmission,  516 

Alexander  IV.,  his  reforms,  333 

on  oonuption  of  laity  hj  priest- 

hood,  350 

Alexander  VI.,  his  oharaoter,  345 

he  grants  marriage  to  Portagnese 

orders,  365 

his  patienoe  with  Savonarola,  386 

he  reforms  the  Benedictinos,  403 

Alexander  VII.  defines  solicitation,  575, 576 

Alexandria,  disorderlj  monaohi9m  in,    106 

Alfonso  the  Wise  on  origin  of  celibaoy,   28 

forbids  priestly  marriage,  308 

Alfonso  VI.  (Castile)  asks  for  a  légate,  304 

Alfonso  VIII.  of  León,  306 

Alfonso  I.  ^Portugal)  foands  orders  of 

Atís  and  St.  Miohael,  365 

Alfonso  I.  (Naples)  ooUeots  taz  on  oon- 

oobines,  399 

Alfred  on  ohastity  of  nans,  166 

AUoontion  Aoerbissimum,  609 

Alphonso  Liguori,  St.,  on  clerical  cor- 

mption,  587 

Altmann  of  Passan,his  mission  to  Gon- 

stanoe,  229 

his  enforoement  of  celibaoy,  230 

Aira,  Dnke  of,  enforces  reoeption  of 

Coanoil  of  Trent,  553 

Airares  Pelayo,  on  Spanish  olergy,  311 
Amalfí  (see  Melfi). 

Amandas  of  Maestrioht,  case  of,  126 

Amandas,  papal  légate  to  Spain,  304 

Amboise,  edict  of,  in  1562,  499 

Ambrose,  St.,  admits  disregard  of  celi- 
baoy, 67 
oondemns  JoTinian,  69 
priestly  marriage  attribnted  to  him,250 
Ambrose  of  Camaldoli,                            393 
America,  Spanish  oharch  in,             563-66 
(See,  also,  United  Statet  and  Canadá,) 


Ammonins  Sacoas,  39 

Ammonias,  St.,  his  fortitade,  188 

Anabaptists,  the,  438 

Anaolet,  antipope,  enforces  oelibftej,  342 
Anastasias  (Émp.),  revoits  a^^inst,  107 
Anathema,  natare  of,  640 

for  disbelief  in  celibaoy,  536 

Anoarano,  his  opinión  as  to    prieats' 

concabines,  339 

Anchorite,  estímate  of  ohastity  of,  34S 

Ancyra,  Coanoil  of,  in  314,  regulatos 

Sriestly  marriage,  51 

ids  agapetSB,  54 

on  Tows  of  celibaoy,  97 

Andrea  of  Vallombrosa  on  Milaneae 

olergy,  210 

Andreas  of  Landen  on  concabines,  197 

Andrew  of  Tarentam,  case  of,  123 

Angelríc  of  Vasnan,  case  of,  142 

Angen,  olergy  of,  their  demoralixatioiiy  394 
Anglican  bishops,  regalations  for  their 

marriage,  489 

Anglican  olergy,  popalar  con tempt  for,  476 

restrictions  on  their  marriage,  489 

flezibility  of  their  faith,  490 

evil  inflaenees  on  their  marriage»    494 

their  position,  497 

Anglican  Church,  the,  444-497 

Qaeen  Elisabeth's  estímate  of,  491 

Anglican  príests,  manaal  of  oonfes- 

sional  for,  634 

Anglican  rítaal,  marriage  serTloe  in,      4T6 
Anglo-Irísh  charoh,  disorden  of,  298 

Anglo-Saxon  charch,  celibacy  enforced,  162 

disorders  of,  in  lOth  oentary,  147,  167 
Angoaléme,  case  oecurring  in,  269 

A^joa,  Coanoil  of,  in  453,  79 

in  1262,  1291.  1312,  332,  350 

Ann  of  Cleyes,  her  marriage,  470 

Annates,  increase  of,  by  the  Popes,        412 

withdrawn  by  Henry  VIII.,  450 

Anomalies.  ethioal,  269,  347,  627 

Anee,  Coancil  of,  in  990,  156 

Anselm,  St.,  on  sacramenta  of  sinftil 

priests,  195 

his  reforms,  273 

his  death  in  1109,  278 

Anselmo  di  Badagio  (see  AUxander  II.), 
Anselmo,  St.,  of  Luoca,  his  perseco- 

tion,  222 

Antealtaria,  Abbot  of,  308 

Anthony,  St.,  retires  to  the  deserta  97 

Anthony  of  Éphesas,  crimes  of,  85 

Anthony  of  I^gae  enforces  Triden- 

tine  canons,  534 

heresy  encoaraged  by  corraption,   556 
Antichrist,  anticipation  of,  394 

Antidioomarianitarians,  heresy  of,  69 

Antiooh,  Council  of,  42 

Antisacerdotalism  of  Vigilantias,  71 

mediaeval,  370  sqq. 

Antoin,  married  oanons  of,  270 

Antón elli,  Cardinal,  imprisons  Paniini,  602 

his  daoghter,  631 

Antwerp,  Synod  of,  in  1010,  557,  562 

Apel,  John,  panished  for  marrying,       434 
Apooalypsis  Goliss,  284 

Apollinaris  of  Rhodes,  118 

Apollo,  celibaoy  of  priecteu  of,  50 
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Apology  for  Oonfession  of  Aagsbarg,    436 

Apoatle,  Jania  the,  60 

Apoitolioal  oanoiiB  on  digami,  37 

permit  priestly  marríage,  89 

marriage  honored  in,  48 

Apostolioal  oonstitutioDS  on  digami,         37 

permit  priestlj  marriage,  39 

order  of  widows  in^  42 

faonors  rendered  to  mairiage,  48 

Apofliolioal  Letter,  Multiplicei  ÍDter,     602 

Apostolooi,  beresy  of,  97 

Apotaoticiy  faerety  of,  33,  44 

Appeali  disooantenaDOed  at  Trent,         688 

Appeali  to  Rome,  immanity  oaased  hj,  139 

their  eifeot,  322 

forbidden  by  Alex.  IV.,  334 

Ap  Rice  and  the  Abbot  of  Walden,         463 

Aqoinas,  St.  Thomas,  on  origin  of  oeli- 

bacy,  28 

on  sacramenta  of  sinfn]  prioste,      195 

on  vows,  321 

on  absolntion  by  guilty  oonfessors,  576 

Arab  monaehism,  natnre  of,  102 

Arabio  versión  of  Nicene  canons,  53 

Aranda,  Council  of,  in  1473,  400 

Archembald  of  Sens,  his  evil  conrses,    163 

Areohis  of  Beneventnm,  law  of,  127 

Aretino,  abases  in  churoh  of,  147 

Arfaatas  of  Tfaetford,  272 

Arialdo,  St.,  seeks   arofabishoprie  of 

Milán,  209 

raises  qnestion  of  priestly  marriage,211 
is  exoommunicated,  212 

Erooures  exoom.  of  Arofabp.  Gaido,  216 
is  martyrdom,  217 

Arianism,  celibaoy  under,  120 

Arith,  Wm.,  on  olerioal  disorders,  501 

Arles,  Council  of,  in  314,  51 

in  441,  69,  79,  105 

Armagb,  hereditary  arohbishops  of,       296 
Armagb,  Council  of,  in  1854,  626 

Armenia,  hereditary  priesthood  in,  90 

Armenia,  Council  of,  in  1362,  90 

Arnald  of  Brescia,  heresy  of,  195 

Amaldo  de  Peralta,  his  reforms,  309 

Arnolfo,  a  reformer,  fate  of,  341 

Arran,  Regent,  favors  the  Reformation,  507 
Artemia,  Tirgins  for  priestesses  of,  50 

Arthur  of  Britanny  a  canon  of  Tours,   307 
Artioles,  Thirty-nine,  clerical  marriage 

in  the,  490 

Artioles,  Forty-two,  clerical  marriage 

in  the,  475,  490 

Artioles,  the  Six,  enacted  by  Parlia- 

ment,  467 

heretics  bumt  under  them,  458 

their  modification,  471 

repealed  in  1547,  472 

popular  cali  for  their  restoration,    475 

revired  under  Mary,  478 

repealed  under  Elisabeth,  487 

Artois,  Council  of,  in  1025,  369 

Arnndel  of  Canterbury  on  LoUardry,    381 

Asoeticism,  unknown  to  early  Jews,         21 

in  Brahmanism  and  Buddhism,        23 

in  Essenism,  25 

not  encouraged  by  Christ,  25 

tendency  to,  in  Ebionism,  27 

tendenoies  of  St.  Paul,  31 


Asoeticism,  eommenoemnt  of,  in  the 

church,  31 

repressed  by  the  ohuroh,  32 

of  heretics,  33 

stimulated  by  the  heresies,  34 

and  by  influence  of  Buddhism,  35 
growth  of,  in  the  churoh,  36 

stimulated  by  neo-Platonism,  39 

and  by  ManichsBism,  45 

oombated  by  the  churoh,  48 

overcomes  all  resistanoe,  49 

stiU  Toluntary  in  4th  century,  68 

becomes  obligatory,  69 

reproved  by  Council  of  Gangra,       61 
voluntary  in  the  East,  84 

severity  of,  in  Armenia,  90 

of  monachism,  97 

instancee  in  llth  century,  227 

spreads  among  the  laity,  241 

of  Irish  church,  160,  296 

neglect  of,  in  Spain,  307 

medisBval,  347, 359 

of  military  orders,  362 

of  Albigenses,  368 

of  Fraticelli,  377 

of  Wickliife,  881 

of  Hussites,  383 

exclusión  of  women  ñrom  monas- 
terios, 404 
influence  of,  on  solioitation,  674 
in  modem  times,                               612 
Asohaffenburg,  Council  of,  in  1292,        196 
Ashera,  worship  of,  21 
Assembly,  National,  seoularises  churoh 

property,  689 

legaliies  clerical  marriage,  690 

Áttermenté*  priests,  590 

Assideans,  24 

Astorga,  Bishop  of,  on  Council  of  Trent,  539 

Athanasius  on  priestly  marriage,  58 

Athenagoras  on  moráis  of  Christians,     33 

on  second  marriage,  36 

on  asoeticism,  103 

Athraras,  hereditary  funotions  of,  23 

Atto  of  Vercelli  on  female  ministration,  60 

on  dilapidation  of  property,  146 

on  married  priests,  162 

Attys,  worship  of,  50 

Angsburg,  tbe  Confession  of,  436 

Angsburg,  Council  of,  in  lOth  century,    56 

in  952,  149 

in  1548,  514,  626 

in  1567,  561 

in  1610,  549 

Angsburg,  Diet  of,  in  1518,  416 

in  1530,  436 

in  1648,  441,  624 

in  1551  and  1555,  443 

Angsburg  Formula  of  Reformation, 

624,  526,  628 
Augustin  of  Canterbury,  161 

Augustin,  St.,  on  Jewish  high-priest- 

hood,  22 

on  marriage,  47,  314 

on  marriage  of  nuns,  104 

on  ManichaBÍsm,  46 

his  testimony  as  to  Jovinian,  70 

he  enforoes  celibaoy,  74 

on  temporary  natore  of  tows,  97 
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Angnstln,  ñi,,  ob  wandeiing  moiiki,  103 

on  dÁnger  of  female  retidencey  138 
AngnBtin,  Role  of,  adoptod  by  miliUry 

ordert,  362, 383 

Angoitiniana  of  Gloaeetter,  rappres- 

■ion  of,  457 

of  Nttrnberg,  8eoaIaríBAtioii  of,  425 

of  Saxony,  revolotion  of,  420 

Auntt,  reiidoDoo  of,  forbiddeo,       138,  828 

Anrolini,  8t.,  enforoM  oolibaoy,  73 

Aariottlaroonfetaion,  oommoDcement  of,688 

AuMfa»  CoDgrds  fraUínel  in  1793,  593 

Aaioh,  Coonoil  of,  in  1851,  626 

Aaitralia,  Connoil  of,  in  1844,  633 

Anttraaia,  reforma  in,  130 

Aostria,  enforoemont  of  oolibaoy  in,  251 

eíTorta  for  clerical  marriago  in,  601 

civil  marriage  in,  605 

monastio  orders  in  1859,  615 

Antnn,  Counoi)  of,  in  690.  80 

Aavergne,  Conncil  of,  in  535,  80 

Aoxerre,  Conncil  of,  in  578,  80 

pertecution  of  colibaoj  in,  693 

Arailles,  case  occnrring  at,  in  1817,  635 

Avellano,  monks  of,  186 

Aveabury,  nnnnery  of,  ita  morala,  282 

d'Aveanea,  caae  of  the,  323 

Avignon,  residenoe  of  popea  in,  342 

Conncil  of,  in  1594,  560 

in  1726  and  1849,  626 

Avila,  hia  oaaniatry,  578 

Aria,  order  of,  365 

Avranohea,  Conncil  of,  in  1172,  319 

Ayenbite  of  Inwyt,  348 

Aeko,  Arcbbiabop  of  Milán,  218 


BABEXJS  granta  marriage  in  ordera,       92 
Babneua  excommunioatea  Baraama,  92 
Bachelora  ineligible  lo  epiaoopate,  38 

Badegiailna  of  Le  Mana,  118 

Badén,  petitiona  for  clerical  marriage 

in  1828,  601 

Babia,  Conncil  of,  in  1707,  626 

Baithnain,  hereditary  prieathood  of,        22 

Bale,  Biahop,  bia  writinga,  473,  480 

Bftle,  Conncil  of,  395 

reooncilea  tbe  Huaaitea,  382 

clerical  marriage  auggeated  in,        406 

canona  of,  affirmed  in  Scotland,1559,506 

revived  in  Germany,  528 

Balaamon  on  legtalation  of  Greek  cbnrch,  87 

Baltimore,  Councilaof,  in  1829,  1843,     633 

in  1840.  627 

in  1866,  627,  633 

Bambnrg,  tronblea  of,  in  1431,  395 

Synodof,inl491,  196 

morala  of  clergy  in  1505,  431 

Bandello,  Biahop,  bia  novela,  430 

Bangor,  morala  of  clergy  of,  463,  404 

Baptiam  by  immoral  príeata  invalid,     162 

repetition  of,  refuaed,  163 

Baptiama  ignenm,  438 

Barbariana,  tbe,  and  tbe  Cbnrob,      117-25 

anperior  morality  of,  82 

Bardaey,  Culdeea  of,  301 

Bar!,  military  biabopa  of,  180 

Bamabite  ooUege  at  Monta,  caae  of,      621 

Baronina  on  Gregory  of  Naiiananmi       58 


Barrica,  Biab.  of  Santafé,  regnUtionfl  o^M3 

Baranma  of  Niaibi,  caae  of, 
Baranmaa,  Abbot,  at  Bpbeaoa, 
Bartelot,  Jobn,  caae  of, 
Bartbolomew  of  Bracara,  hia  cl« 

for  reforma, 
Baail.  St.,  bia  atríctneaa, 
Baailica  of  Leo  tbe  Philoaopber, 
Baailidea,  bereay  of, 
Baatardy  increaaed  by  celiba^, 
Batbing,  promiacnona, 
Banmgartner,  Ang.,  bia  apeeeh  at  Treiit,6l8 
Bavaria,  marriage  of  nnna  forbIddeD, 

in  772,  136 

demand  for  clerical  marriage  in, 

442,  531,  636 
clerical  marriage  after  C.  of  Trent,  664 
immorality  of  clergy,  16th  oent^     548 
-  57e 

631 
563 
503 
611 
66 
161 
4ÁS 


abuse  of  confeaaional  in, 

proportion  of  clergy  in, 
Bearda,  clergy  inaiat  on  wearing, 
Beatonn,  Cardinal,  bia  immoralityy 

hia  proolamation  of  1540, 
Bede  on  Aaron'a  linen  breecbea, 

on  the  rale  of  celibacy, 
Beggara'  Petition,  the, 
Beggara,    leglalation    againat,    nnder 

Henry  VIIL,  466 

Beggbarda,  the,  376 

Begoinea,  condemnation  of,  377 

Belgium,  monaatlo  ordera  in,  616 

clerical  attacka  on  pnblie  achools,   623 

clerical  morality  in,  629 

Bellarmine  on  atory  of  Paphnntiaa,         67 

bia  defenoe  of  celibacy,  681 

Beltia,  21 

Bencbor,  oratory  of,  296 

Benediot  VIII.  enforcea  celibacy,  178 

Benedict  IX.,  cbaracter  of,  179 

he  aella  tbe  papacy,  184 

ia  reinatated  aa  pope,  187 

Benedict  XIV.  approvea  of  Savonarola,  386 

on  abuae  of  confeaaional,  677 

Benedict  of  Camin  on  clerical  morala,    401 
Benediot  the  Levite  on  reaidenoe  of  fe- 
male relationa, 
Benedict,  St.,  of  Nnraia, 

hia  example  followed, 

aftlvation  procured  by  bim, 

míe  of,  becomea  universal, 

anpplemented    by    Lonia-le- 

Débonnaire, 
adopted  by  military  orden. 
Benedictino  order,  aainta  in, 

ita  aervicea  to  civilisation, 

ita  morala  in  15th  century, 
Beneficea  beld  by  tenure  of  ohaatity, 

beato wal  of,  on  aervanta, 

hereditary  (aee  Hereditary  Trane- 
mi»»ion). 
Benefit  of  clergy  for  married  prieats, 

extended  to  ooncnbinea, 
Benevento,  Counoil  of,  in  1693,       674,  626 
Benio,  hia  account  of  Hildebrand,         197 

hia  nae  of  tbe  term  Paterina,  212 

on  Nicolitiam,  238 

Berenger  of  Tonra  on  prieatly  mar- 
riage, 266 
Bemald  of  Conatance  on  Paphnntíni,     56 


138 
111 
246 
336 
131 

136 
362 
113 
357 
403 
311 
616 


291 
339 
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B«ni»rd,  Si.,  nformí  eíraotod  by  bim,   266 
minusle  wroDght  by  bim,  266 

on  barbarism  of  Ireland,  296 

bis  bymn  on  St.  Malaobi,  297 

on   dissolation  of  prieiüy   mar- 

riage,  316 

bis  dofenoe  of  marríago,  331 

on  inflaenoe  of  papal  coart,  346 

on  tbe  Albigenses,  368 

on  tbe  Petrubrasians,  370 

on  Manlobsaan  abborrence  of  mar- 

riagOf  645 

Bernard  of  Font-Cauld  on  Waldenses,  374 

Bernard  of  Tirón  preaobes  reform,         268 

Bernbardi,  Bart.,  marries  in  1621,         419 

Bombardas  Baptisatns,  bis  sermón,       391 

Bertrand,  St,  of  Comminges,  miracle 

by,  269 

Berytns,  Synod  of,  in  448,  82 

Besan^on,  Synod  of,  in  1707,  662,  676 

Beverege,  Jobn,  bumt,  610 

Besa,  Tbeod.,  on  marriage  in  Anglioan 

ebnrob,  489 

Bdie,  obarter  to  monastery  of,  266 

Bbagavad-gita,  tbe,  92 

Bbiksbas  and  Bbiksbnnis,  Bbuddist,      94 

Bigamy  of  priests  in  lOtb  oentnry,         167 

in  lltb  oentary,  172, 181 

in  12tb  oentary,  247 

oaased  by  celibaoy,  278 

penal ties  of,  for  clerical  marriage,  698 

Bigorre,  legalised  conoubinage  in,         197 

Bilio,  Card.,  autbor  of  tbe  Syllabas,      604 

Bisantio  of  Bari,  180 

Bisbops,  marriage  of  (see  Marriage), 

Bisbops  to  be  busbands  of  one  wife,         38 

number  of  digamoas,  37,  169 

tbeir  morality  in  Coptio  obnrob,       93 

witnesses  reqaired  for  tbeir  obas- 

tity,  131 

tbey  are  nominated  by  tbe  Mero- 

▼ingians,  118 

are  beld  responsible  for  diooesan 

property,  123 

tbeir  power  inoreased  by  instita- 

tion  of  oanons,  136 

wer-gild  for  tbeir  godsons,  162 

tbeir  military  obaraoter  in  lOtb 

oentary,  163 

in  lltb  centary,  180 

tbey  are  sttaolied  by  Damiani,        198 

tbeir  laliewarmness  as  to  celibaoy,  233 

penalties  for  tolerating   priestly 

marriage,  242 

tbeir  wives  renk  as  ooantesses,       269 
tbeir  obildren  eligí  ble  to  ordina- 

tion,  298 

female   interooarse   forbidden   to 

tbem,  303 

tbey  sell  licenses  to  sin,    389,  432,  669 
ooncobinary,  panisbment  for,  at 

Trent,  638 

opposing  olerioal  marriage  eziled,  694 
tbeir  restoration  of  celibaoy   in 

Franoe,  696 

Irish,  poverty  of,  297 

Bisbops,  Anglican,  regulation  for  mar- 
riage of,  489 
position  of  tbeir  wives,  496 


Bisbopriea,  bereditary,  in  Britaany,      269 
in  Ireland,  296 

oreati>d  from  Bnglisb  monasterios,  469 
Blaoater,  Bisbop,  perseoates  Lollards,  601 
Bloodletting  of  monks,  138 

Bobemia,  priestly  marriage   in  lltb 

centary,  243 

enforeement  of  oelibaoy  in,  246 

marriage  in  post-Trídentine  obarob,664 
Waldensian  refagees  in,  876 

Beggbards  in,  377 

Hussitism  in,  383 

Ortbodoz  Bretbren  in,  386 

Bois-le-dac,  Synod  of,  in  1671,  662 

in  1612,  668 

Boisiet,  permission  to  marry  refosed 

to  him,  697 

Bologna,  Cossa  as  Légate  in,  344 

Bologna,  Coanoil  of  Trent  transferred 

to,  442, 621 

Bonayentara,  St.,  on  absolation,  346 

on  abuse  of  oonfessional,  360 

on  dilapidation  of  obnrob  property,  407 

Bonifaoe  IX.,  legalised  simony  ander,  398 

be  relaxes  tbe  rule  of  Falda,  404 

Bonifaee  of  Canterbury,  290 

Boniface  of  Lausanne,  bis  fate,  341 

Bonifaoe,  St.,  bis  sornples  as  to  Frank- 

isb  olergy,  128 

be  reforms  tbe  Frankisb  clergy,      131 

attempts  on  bis  life,  183 

on  infanticide  oaased  by  oelibaoy,  137 

on  Anglo-Sazon  obarob,  163 

be  foonds  Abbey  of  Ful  da,  404 

Bonito  of  Píacenxa,  martyrdom  of,        222 

Bonn,  Oíd  Catbolio  Synod  of,  in  1878,    604 

Bonner,     Bisbop,     dopri?eB    married 

priests,  478 

bis  visitation  of  London,  479 

soandals  conoeming  bim,  486 

Bonosus,  bis  beresy,  68 

Books  of  canon  law  bumed  by  Lntber,  418 
Bora,  Catbarine  Ton,  marries  Latber,    426 
Bordeauz,  Cooncils  of,  in  1683, 1624,     660 
in  1860,  626 

Borgia,  Roderic,  bis  obaraoter,  346 

Boseteba,  wife  of  Cosmo  of  Fraguo,      246 
Bosnia,  bereties  of,  369 

Bossaert  d'Avesnes,  case  of,  323 

Bosstt  d'Arras,  Le,  on  Alex.  IV.,  334 

Bossnet,  bis  probable  marriage,  682 

Botoa,  monastery  of,  806 

Bougaud,  Abbé,  on   dangers  to  tbe 

oburcb,  688 

Bourges,  Council  of,  in  1031,  179 

in  1628,  616 

in  1684,  660 

in  1800,  696 

in  1860,  626 

Boume,  Sir  Jobn,  eomplains  of  Cbapter 

of  Woroester,  491 

bis  quarrel  witb  Sandys,  496 

Boussard,  OeofTroi,  on  origin  of  celibaoy,  29 
on  dispensing  power,  407 

Boutario  on  droit  de  marquette,  365 

Bontbors  on  droit  de  marquette,  365 

Boyer  on  droit  de  marquette,  364 

Bracton  on  position  of  concubinos,         197 
Braga»  Oounoils  of,  in  663, 572,  and  675,    80 
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Brahmaiiifin,  Moetidim  of,  2S 
Brandm,  Cardinal,  hii  reforme,  392 
Braiil,  toppreinon  of  monasteries  in,  609 
Breoitlai  of  Bohemia,  243 
Bromen,  Connoil  of,  in  1266,  253 
Breslan,  Connoil  of,  in  1279,  262 
in  1416,  338 
in  1680,  555 
Brethren  of  the  Crois,  385 
Brethren,  Orthodox,  385 
Bribes  lo  avert  sappresBion  of  monas- 
tenes,  454 
Brioe,  St.,  oaee  of,  77 
Bridfríth,  hi8  life  of  St.  Dnnstan,  166 
Bristol,  seo  of,  oreated,  460 
Britaony,  ohnroh  of,  120 
prieetly  marriage  in,  259 
heresies  in,  371 
British  olergy,  their  oormption,  159 
ohnroh,  disoipline  of,  160 
in  9th  oentttry,  171 
Brixen,  sohiamatio  Synod  of,  in  1080,  238 
orthodox  Synod,  in  1603,  562 
BrotfaelB  kept  by  prelates,  429 
freqnented  by  priests,  586 
de  Brou-Lauridre,  case  of,  600 
Brugee,  Synod  of,  in  1693,  562 
Brunhilda,  appeal  of  Oregory  I.  to,  124 
Bruno  of  Toal  created  pope,  187 
Brnno,  St.,  reforme  eSeoted  by,  265 
founde  the  Grande  Cbartreaee,  404 
Brnnewiek,  ohapter  of,  in  1476,  400 
Brat  y  Tywysogion  on  married  olergy,  171 
Bmye,  Fierre  de,  bis  hereey,  370 
Baoer  ineiete  on  prieetly  marriage,  441 
Bnddha,  Sankhyiem  of,  23 
hie  legend,  35 
death  of  bie  mother,  68 
Bnddhiem,  ite  infinence  on  Chríetianity,  34 
ite  oonneotion  with  Maniohaeiem,  44 
ite  eyetem  of  monaohiem,  94 
Bulgaria,     Maniohesiem    tranemitted 

through,  207 

Bulgarian  ohurob,  rulee  for,  141 

Bnll,  Papal,  Ezeurge  Domine,  418 

Ad  oanonum,  616 

Cum  prímum,  548 

Horrendom,  548 

Ad  Romanom,  549 

QuflB  ordini,  549 

Postquam  verue,  550 

Quemad modnm  eollicitue,  552 

Cum  eiont  nnper,  668 

Univerei  Dominioi  gregie,  669 

Etiam  paetoralie,  677 

Saoramentum  pcenitentiee,  577 

Auotorem  fldei,  587 

euppreeeing  English  monasteriee,  447-9 

exoommunioating  Henry  VIII.,  465 

defining  Cardinal  Pole'e  powere,  478 

reoonciling  England,  483 

Burokhardtof  Worme  on  celibaoy,  178 

hie  inetrnotione  to  oonfessore,  666 

Bnre,  Idelette  de,  Calvin'e  wife,  498 

Burghley    endea?ore    to    reetrain   Q. 

Blisabeth,  492 

Burgoe,  Counoil  of,  in  1080,  304 
Burial,  Chrietian  denied  to  married 

prieeU,  192 


Burial,  Obristiam,  denied  to  eonoiibÍBM,  316 
Burmah,  number  of  monks  in,  96 

Bumet,  Biehop,  on  the  Sn^lish  monas- 
teriee, 451 
on  the  Beggare'  Petition,                    453 
Buming  alive  threatened   for  married 

prie8U,in  1624,  423 

Bntler,  John,  on  marriage  of  ciíergj,      466 


CABA8SUT  on  Apoetolieal  oanona,  49 

Cadalue,  hie  eleotion  aa  «nUpopey    2M 
hie  oaoee  embraoed  bjr  Milán,  21i 
Cadam,  Traneaction  of,  4i39 

Cadidre,  Catheríne,  oaee  of,  679 

Cseearea»  Synod  of,  about  360,  61 

Ceeearíne,  St,  of  Arles,  Rule  of,  112 

on  marriage  of  nuns,  111 

Cseearine  of  Heieterbaoh  on  inflnenoe 

of  prieethood,  346 

Cain  Patraic,  the,  169 

two  olaeeee  of  biehope  in,  296 

Caisho,  prieet  of,  hie  case,  486 

Calabria^  oelibacy  enforoed  in,  76,  320 

Calatrava,  knighte  of,  maniate  par- 

mitted  to,  3M 

Calini,  Arohbp.,  hie  reporte  from  Trant,  534 

Calixtine,  the,  383 

Calixtue  I.,  hie  Ucxity.  9T 

Callxtue  II.,  on  Maniohseism,  208 

he  enforoee  oelibaoy  in  Franoa,         367 

hie  oonseqnent  unpopnlarity,  388 

he  deolaree  marriage  dieeolTed  bj 

ordere,  313 

on  abuee  of  oonfeeeional,  687 

Calixtas,  bis  work  on  oelibaoy,  683 

Calne,  Counoil  of,  in  978,  170 

CaWi,  Donato,  on  religioue  orders,  96 

Calvin,  hie  oonfeesion  of  faith,  498 

hie  marriage,  498 

Calviniem,  498-513 

itii  dieoipline,  498 

olerioal    marriage   a   matter    of 
oouree,  498,  510 

CaWiniet  oon  verte,  marriage  of,  499 

Camaldoli,  monke  of,  183 

their  demoraliíation,  393 

Cambrai,  Manlohesiem  in  1026,  207 

Hildebrandine  doctrine  puniehed,  236 
Counoil  of,  in  1025,  208 

in  1550,  528 

in  1566  and  1567,  559 

in  1631,  660 

in  1661,  676 

Camin,  Synode  of,  in  1454  and  1492,      402 
Campeggi,  Card.,  perseoutee  married 

prieete,  423 

hereey  juetified  by  olerioal  immor- 

ality,  430 

aeeiets  in  enppreeeion  of  Englieh 
monasteriee,  449 

Canadá,  duration  of  vowe  in,  613 

modem  Couooile  of,  626-7,  633 

Canonical  age  for  resident  women,         626 
Canone,  Apoetolieal  (see  Ájyottolieat). 
Canons  regular,  institution  of,  134 

of  Féoamp,  expulsión  of,  155 

disoussion  ooncerning  their  mar- 
riage, 263 
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Canont  are  foroed  to  oloittared  Ufe,        265 
marriage  of,  in  12th  oentnrji  270 

hereditary  in  England,  272 

replaoe  Caldees  in  Sootland,  800 

laxity  of  their  rale,  S07 

of  Compostella,  reform  of,  305 

demorafisation  of,  in  15th  cent.,    899 
their  anclerioal  habiti,  Germany, 

14th  oentury,  840 

of  Brantwiok  in  1476,  their  morale,  401 

of  Laatanne,  their  demoralisation,  429 

of  Mantter  refate  to  he  reformed,   548 

of  Milán,  their  eontest  with  St. 

Charlee  Borromeo,  550 

Canterhary,  Christ  Churoh,  in  llth  cent.  171 

namber  of  marrled  olergy  in,         489 

"  Capacities  "  ffiven  to  ^eoted  monlu,   455 

Capito,  Wolf.  Fab.,  perfeoates  married 

príetts,  420 

if  married,  423 

Caprara,  Légate,  on  married  priests,  596 
Capna,  Coanoil  of,  in  389,  68 

CaraíTa,  Card.,  on  need  of  reformation,  522 
Cardinalate,childle88ne88  a  prereqaiiite,550 
Cardinara  ooUege,  foanded  by  Wolsey,  447 
Carinthia,  enforcement  of  oelibaoy  in,  233 
Oarloman  seeki  to  reform  the  ohorch, 

128, 130 

enterg  Monte  Casino;  134 

Carlostadt  adrocates  priestly  marriage>419 

favors  the  AnabaptisU,  488 

OarloTÍngian  allianoe  with  the  oharoh,  128 

eivilisation,  its  disappearanoe,         148 

Carmelites,  oorruption  of,  863,  587 

Camarvonshire,  oomplaints  of  priests  in,400 

Chrpoorates,  heresy  of,  84 

Oarradoli,  Bishop  of  Trojes,  married,  499 

Carterias,  Bishop,  ease  of,  87 

Oarthage,  immorality  in,  82 

Council  of,  in  348,  100 

in  890,  78 

in  397.  73 

in  398,  49.  78 

in  401,  74 

in  411,  107 

in  419.  74 

Carthasian  asceticism,  359 

Oarthasians  of  London  resist  Henry 

VIIL,  450 

Cashel.  Arohb.  of,  on  ohildren  of  bis- 

hops,  297 

Cashel,  Cooneil  of,  in  1171 ,  298 

in  1853.  633 

Cassander,  O.,  on  oleríoal  marriage.  542 
Cassianas.  heresy  of.  88 

Cassianas,  St.,  Rale  of,  101, 110 

Otssiodoros  relates  the  story  of  Paph- 

natias,  57 

Gaste,  priestly,  dangers  of  oreating,  225 
Oastel-Faerte,  Marques  del,  565 

Castration  of  GalU,  50 

Castro.  Alfonso  de,  heresy  jastified  by 

oleríeal  wickedness,  480 

Catoistry  applied  to  solioitation, 

571,  575,  576 

its  eifeet  on  morality,  578 

Catarini,  Card.,  and  theVatioan  Coanoil,  604 

Oataríno,  Ambrogio,  418 

OOhari,  heresy  of.  207,  367 


Catharine  yon  Bora,  425 

Catherine  de  Mediéis  on  reoeption  of 

Coanoil  of  Trent,  546 

her  eiforta  for  olerioal  marriage,      559 
Catholioism,     obserranoes     borrowed 

trom  Baddhism,  85 

firom  Masdeism,  44 

Catholios,  perseeation  of,  in  Seotland,   512 

Caomont,  oase  of  married  priest  of,        268 

Casoar  introdnoes  eiril  marriage  in 

Sardinia,  605 

sappresses    monasterios    In    Sar- 
dinia, 609 
Céle.dé,  or  Caldee,                                 299 
Celestin  III.  on  tows  and  marriage,      821 
on  hereditary  priesthood,  326 
Celestin  (pseado)  on  abase  of  oonfes- 

sional,  567 

Celibaoy,  its  inflaenoe  on  history,  19 

its    post-apostolioal     origin    ad- 

mitted,  27 

not  favored  in  Apost  Constitations,  48 
its  enforoement  by  Coanoil  of  El- 
vira in  305,  50 
not  reqnired  by  Coanoil  of  Nicssa,  53 
its  first  enforoement,  64 
opposition  to  it,  67 
attribated  to  Gregory  I.,  124 
and  to  Oregory  VII.,  224 
its  neoessity  to  the  charch,  198,  225 
depreoated  by  Alexamder  III.^  825 
its  final  enforoement,  830 
iU  resalts,  331-861 
Wiokliffe's  opinión  of  it,  379 
oondemned  by  Lollards,  381 
maintained  by  Hnssites,  384 
not  obserred  by  Orthodox  Breth- 

ren,  885 

ñor  by  Brethren  of  the  Croes,  885 

erils  attribated  to,  394 

is  depreoated  in  15th  oentary,         405 

is  denonneed  by  Lather,  418 

is  the  main  obstaole  to  rennion,      544 

is  made  a  point  of  faith  in  1528,     515 

and  by  Cooneil  of  Trent,  536,  640 

and  by  the  Inqaisition,  603 

attaoked  in  the  18th  oentnry,  582 

persecnted  in  Frenoh  Revolatíon,    593 

rel^stablished  after  the  Terror,         595 

modem  polioy  of  the  charoh,       602-4 

is  likely  to  be  maintained  in  the 

fntare,  607, 608 

modem  inflaenoe  of,  638 

CelibiUes,  disabilities  of,  removed,  99 

Celsas  of  Armagh,  296 

Celtio  charohes,  original  purity  of,         295 
Cenobitio  Ufe,  oommenoement  of,  97 

Cores,  eeUbaoy  of  priestesses  of,  50 

Cerosa,  father,  of  Monsa,  621 

Cesarini,  Cardinal,  on  revolt  against 

eharoh,  395 

Ceylon,  namber  of  monks  in,  95 

Chaloedon,  Coanoil  of,  in  451,  107 

Chalons,  CoaneU  of,  in  649,  80 

in  813,  567 

in  893,  142 

Chantries,  English,  absorption  of,  459 

Charibert»  his  laws  on  foreible  marriage,  120 
Charity  of  the  monastio  ordert,  858 
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Oharity  in  modorn  ohnroh,  812,  616 

r«ligioag  orgukii&tíon  of,in  Frutoe,  615 
Charlemagne,  hia  efforts  to  reform  the 

ehuroh,  134, 185 

CharlM,  Arohdukfty  asks  for  olerical 

marríage,  5i4 

Charles  BorromeO|  St.,  bis  refonns,    550-2 
Char1fl0-1e-Ghauve  on  appellate  jaris- 

diotioD  of  Romo,  189 

Charles  the  Lame   imposes  fines  on 

oonoabinage,  339 

Charles  Martel  oppresses  the  choroh,      129 

his  panishment,  130 

Charles  fv.  (Emp.)  urges  reform,  340 

Charles  V.  (Bmp.)»  his  polioy  in  1580,  435 

he  temporiles  with  the  Reforma- 

tion,  439, 440 

he  isBues  the  Interim,  441 

he  demands  dispensations  for  mar- 

ried  priests,  442 

he  aooepts  the  Reformation,  443 

his  demands  for  Connoil  of  Trent,  519 
he  objects  to  its  transfer  to  Bologna,  521 
on  the  reforms  of  Paal  llí.,  622 

he  seeks  to  reform  the  Germán 
church,  624 

Charlea  Vil.  (Franoe)  fines  ooneubin- 

arj  priests,  396 

Charles  IX.  (Franoe)  aaka  for  olerioal 

marriage,  583, 641 

Charles  de  Valois  Intervenes  in  Flan- 

ders,  823 

Charter-House,  monks  of.  their  fate,      450 
Charter  of  Oswalde's  Law,  169 

Charters  of  1814  and  1830,  600 

Chartier,  Alain,  on  oondition  of  ohuroh,  394 
Cbartreose,  stríotness  of  rules  of,  404 

Cbassidim,  24 

Chastity,  eatimate  of,  by  Cassianos,       102 
feudal  tenure  by,  168,  Sil 

gift  of,  to  be  obtained  by  seeking, 

831,  530,  536 

gift  of,  assured  by  Counoil  of  Trent,  624 

saorifioe  of,  21 

YOWB  of,  their  introduction,  41 

their  perversión,  127 

required  for  holy  orders,  179 

in  military  ordera,  362 

maintained  in  tbe  Sil  Artioles,  468 

papal  dispensation  for,      535,  642 

nerer  dispensed  for,  611 

prelates  at   Trent  swom   to 

support,  638 

Chatillon,  Cardinal  de,  his  marriage,     499 

Chaneer  on  priest'a  ehildren,  338 

on  oorrupting  inflnenoe  of  priests,  361 

Chavard,  Abbé,  ease  of,  601 

on  age  of  ordination,  624 

Chelsea,  Connoil  of,  in  787,  164 

Chepstow,  Abbess  of,  aocuses  Dr.  Lon- 

don,  457 

Cheregato,  Légate,  on  priestly  immu- 

nity,  424 

Chertaey,  monaatery  of,  reformed,  169 

Chester,  see  of,  oreated,  460 

Childebort,  his  laws  on  foroible  mar- 
riage, 120 
Chlld-bearing,  importance  of,  among 

the  Jewi,  21 


Chlld-bearing,  8t.  Paul's  estímate  of,       SI 
Children  oanie  ineligibility  to  epiíoo- 

pate,  87 

and  to  oardinalate,  560 

Children  of  eoolesiaatios  (see  JET^redi- 

tary  trantrniuton), 

in  tenth  oentnry,       146. 146,  148,  149 

ordained  by  Adalbero  of  Metí,       154 

disabilities  of,  in  llth  oentury,       179 

yet  openly  provided  for,  181 

ineliglbUity  of,  184 

reftised  preferment  by  Henry  III.,  187 

admitted  by  Alezander  II..  205 

deolared  infamous  in  1266.  263 

openly  aoknowledged  in  Normandy,258 

have  olaims  on  paternal  benefioe.    265 

disallowed  in  Bngland  in  1102. 274 

their  ordination  permitted  in  1107,  276 

refüsed  in  1144,  281 

universal  in  13th  oentury.        285 

forbidden  in  1287.  288 

nnivenal  In  Spain. 

804.  306,  311,  400 

favored  by  dispensing  power,  321 

forbidden  by  Celestin  III..       326 

rendered  beritable  by  Fred.  II..      335 

fruitless  effbrts  to  prevent  it.       827-8 

legislatiun  of  Clement  VIL.  616 

papal  dispensation  for.  617 

regulations  in  Sootland,  1669.  605 

of  Counoil  of  Trent.  588 

of  Pitts  V..  548 

of  Synod  of  Augsbnrg.  1610.  549 

of  Salsburg,  1616.  554 

of  Osnabruok  in  1626.        658 

of  apostate  priests  in  Franoe,  600 

of  priests  by  slaves  emanoipated.   668 

of  knights  of  Spanish  orders.  364 

of  Anglioan  prieats   legitimated 

in  1652.  476 

legitimated  under  Eliiabeth,    488 

held  illegitimate,  494,  496 

China,  derelopment  of  Buddhism  in,      95 

Cbrist,  his  toleration  of  Btsenism,  25 

ChriRt   Churoh    College  founded   by 

Wolsey.  447 

Cbristians,  purítaniam  of  early,  32 

Christians,  beretios  of  Bosnia,  369 

Christianity,  purifyins  influenee  of,       364 
Chrodegang  of  Metí,  Rule  of,  134 

Chrysostom,  8t.  John,  on  vlrginlty,  86 

Churoh,  moráis  of  (see  iforaZr). 

the  Ante-Nieene,  31 

the  Latin,  lu  influenoe,  16 

its  temporalities  endaagered 
by  marriage,  68, 123 

extensión  of  its  Jurisdietion,  139 

growth  of  its  independenee,  143 

it  is  a  protector  of  the  weak,  182 

neoessity  of  oelibaoy  to  it,  193 

its  responsibility,  866 

enmity  againat  it  in  16th  oent., 

894,  896 
its  growth  under  Pius  IX.,  608 

its  superiorlty  to  the  State,  618 

ita  modem  olaima,  639 

lands,  qnestion  of,  in    R«fonna- 

tíon,  437, 489 

fate  of.  in  England,  454 
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Ghuroh  lands,  fate  of,  in  SooUand,         508 
in  Franoe»  689 

íd  Italy,  «09 

ChnreheB,  oonfenions  onlj  to  b«  h«u-d 

in,  574 

CbarohingofwiTMofpríestfl  rorbidden,  595 
Oineionati,  Gounotl  of,  in  1801,  027 

Cipriani,  Gins.,  on  olerieal  morality,     032 
Oiro«8ter,  Synod  of,  in  1289,  350 

Clronmoelliones,  107, 109 

CiriU,  Joan,  St.,  oase  of,  111 

CisUroian  order,  relazation  of,  403 

Cisteroian  Bnl«  adoptad  bj  knighU  of 

Oalatrava  and  Avii,  804,  805 

Cities,  monks  not  allowad  to  entor,         108 

CítíI  marriage,  005-7 

praotical  control  of  churoh  orer,    007 

dril  power  invoked  to  remove  oonou- 

binos,  559, 500 

CiTilisation  promoted  by  monaobism, 

113,  857 
Olarembald,  Abbot,  hlB  moráis,  281 

Clares,  bare  ootod,  in  París,  012 

Glande  of  ETrenx  essays  reform,  500 

Glande  of  Maeon  essays  reform,  515 

Claustráis,  Franoisoan,  402 

Clemanges  on  oondition  of  oburob, 

343,  388,  389,  890,  894 

Clement  IL  appointod  by  Henry  III.,  184 

endearors  to  snppress  simony,         185 

Clement  III.  on  self-mutilation,  40 

on  obildren  of  blshops,  297 

enforoes  tbe  oanonw,  820 

Clement  IV.  enforoes  oellbaoy  in  Aa8tría,25 1 

and  in  Denmark,  258 

Clement  VII.  maintains  tbe  olaims  of 

tbe  ebnrob.  435 

bis  bnlls  to  Wolsey,  448 

on  bereditsry  transmission,  510 

Clement  III.  (Antipope)  on  oononbin- 

age,  238 

bis  deatb  in  1100.  242 

Clement  of  Alexandria  on  beresies,  33 

on  tbe  Virgin,  08 

Clement,  Bishop,  case  of,  132 

Clement  of  Versailles  on  olerioal  mar- 

riage.  594 

Gléoniqne,  frére,  oase  of,  820 

Clergy  worse  tban  laity, 

108.  285.  282,  428-31,  530,  552 
it  oomipts  tbe  laity, 

840. 353. 388,  504, 518,  532. 500.  029 
Gler|^.  Anglioan.  position  of,  497 

Frenob,   beoome  antagonistio    to 

Rerolution,  589 

tbeir  present  position.  837 

Spanisb.  tbeir  mdeness,  302 

resistanoe  of,  to  oelibaoy, 

202,  212,  222,  228.  231 
statistios  of.  in  modem  times, 

588,  593,  030 
Olermont,  Connoil  of,  in  1095.  208 

in  1130.  814 

Oleves,  Dake  of.  demands  olerieal  mar- 

riage.  531 

Climéne,  frdre,  oase  of,  037 

Clotair  I.,  laws  on  foroible  marriage,     120 
Clotair  II.  on  monastio  exoesses.  115 

Cloresbo,  Connoil  of.  in  747,  104 


Cnnt  tbe  Great,  bis  laws.  178 

Coobin  Cbina.  abase  of  oonfessional  in.  578 
CooblsBns.  Jobn,  on  Confession  of  Angs- 

barg,  542 

Code  oÍTÍle.  olerioal  marriage  nnder.      597 

CcBttr  de  Jésas.  sooiety  of,  013 

Coklaw,  Tbomas,  marriage  of.  509 

Colet.  Jobn,  bis  work,  445 

Colloqay  of  Poissy  in  1501,  559 

Cologne,  Connoil  of,  in  1140,  208 

in  1200,  338 

in  1300.  377 

in  1307  and  1310,  340 

in  1428,  393 

in  1527,  514 

in  1530.  518 

in  1548,  520 

inl549, 1550,  1551.  527 

in  1051.  502 

in  1002.  558.  502 

in  1800. 1883,  027,  033 

MaaiobsBism  in  1140.  207 

oondemnation  of  Lolbard  in,  377 

olerioal  marriage  forbiddenin  1548.  530 

proportion  of  olergy  in.  031 

Arobbisbop  of,  asks  for  olerioal 

marriage.  539 

Coloman.  Eing.  enforoes  oelibaoy,  249 

Columba.  St.,  bis  labors.  120 

bis  mission  to  Sootland,  100 

Comed ians  forbidden  to  perfonn    in 

nunneries.  527 

Commendone.  Legato,  promlses  oleri- 
oal marriage,  531 
Comminges.  miraole  oeoarring  in,  209 
Commnnion,  refnsal  of.  in  Belgium,       023 
Comm anión  in  botb  elemente  in  aarly 

obarob,  44 

refused  to  laity,  45 

demanded  by  tbe  Hnssites,  384 

by  Bmperor  Ferdinand,  580 

by  Havaria,  530 

by  Charies  IX.,  041 

grantod  to  Gormany,  541 

witbdrawn,  543 

Comparativo  merits  of  virginity  and 

marriage,  40,  47,  818.  347 

settied  by  Connoil  of  Trent,    530,  041 

Compidgne.  marriage  of  prie^ts  in,        270 

Compostella,  CounoU  of,  in  1050,  303 

inin3,  303,800 

oanons  of,  302 

tbeir  reform,  305 

Compnrgation,  immonity  gained  by,      140 

Conoordat  of  1510  witb  Franoe,  428 

of  1801,  595 

olerioal  marriage  ander  it,  590-98 

monastio  orders  forbidden,        813 

Conoubinage,  ponisbment  of.  by  Jasti- 

nian,  87 

is  worse  tban  marriage  in  Milán,    210 
is  more  renial  tban  marriage  in 

ortbodoxy,  349, 027 

is  reoognised  as  a  neoessity.    853,  389 
its  ponisbment  nnder  tbe  Six  Ar- 

tioles,  408 

in  Anglioan  Cbnrob,  494 

its  recognition  asked  for,  527 

its  ponisbment  at  Trent,  588 
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CoBonbiiiife  in  the  nod^rnohiirek,  626-82 

(See,  ftlso,  ¿<em«M  lo  Sin.) 
OonoabiuftriMkB    ineligible   in    Saxod 

Chnrob,  163 

proportion  of,  ftmong  tb«o]erg7,  619 
CononbiDM  of  olargy  in  Spain,  121,  517 
príestB  oompeUed  to  koap  th6m,310, 388 
priMts  fined  for  noi  keeping  tbem,  389 
thej  aoquire  legal  position,  339 

ibey  do  not  oonnt  in  dig&my,  349 

are  liable  to  deatb  under  ibe  Six 

Artiolefl,  468 

are  not  punisbed  at  Trent,  539 

secnlar  aid  inyoked  for  tbeir  re- 
moral,  559,  560 
Gononbines,  tbeir  position  in  middle 

ages,  196 

Gondom,  penecution  of  eelibaoj,  593 

Gonfeaiio  Ooli«  on  eelibaoj,  290 

ConfeMion  of  Aageburg,  436,  443 

Gonfeieion  of  Faitb,  Calvinistio,  498 

Confesaion  not  good  againBtaeeomplioe,291 
Gonfeesion,  aarioalar,  oommenoement 

of,  566 

dispensation  f^om,  428 

Gonfeanonal,  abate  of,  in  middle  ages, 

311,  350,  352 
in  Germanj,  16tb  oentnry,  432 

in  nnnneries,  523 

aeknowledged  at  Trent,  534 

in  poBt-Tridentine  Gbnrob,         566-80 
in  lUly,  18tb  oentnry,  586,  588 

in  modem  timei,  632-7 

testimony  of  Emeat  Renán,  625 

Gonfeasionalt,  regnlationa  oonoeming, 

574,  632 
Gonfessors,  gnilty,  absolution  by,       575-7 
proteotion  aooorded  to  tbem,    570,  633 
Gonflaoation     of    eetates    of   married 

priesta,  87 

Gongregationa,  religious,  anbjeoted  to 

the  State,  in  1760,  585 

Goi^o,  oonrent  of  S.  Maria  of,  307 

Gonrad,  Eing  of  Lombardy,  220 

Gonrad,  Légate,  bolda  Gounoil  of  Maini,  337 
Gonrad  of  Maini  on  tbe  Huaaitee,  384 

Gonrad  of  Pregue,  tbe  Huasite,  384 

Gonrad  of  Wartiburg   on  morala  of 

olergy,  424, 431 

Gonaenxa,  Gounoil  of,  in  1579,  553 

Gonaeyo  de  la  Suprema  on  aoücitation, 

569,  571 
Gonailium  de  emendanda  eooleaia, 

516,  522,  549 

pnt  into  tbe  Index,  523 

Gonatanoe,  enforoement  of  oelibaey  in,  229 

aaaembly  of,  in  1094,  243 

Gonnoil  of,  in  1415,  depoaea  Jobn 

XXIIL,  843 

ita  fallare,  390 

Synod  of,  in  1567,  430,  562 

in  1609,  557,  562 

Biabop  of,  defenda  hia  elergy,         340 

Gonatanoe  of  Burgandy,  ber  inflaenee,  304 

Gonatantine  aaaembiea  the  G.  of  Nioasa,   52 

enoonragea  monaobiam,  99 

Gonatantine  Copronymna,  peraeeution 

of  monka  by,  90 

Gonatantine  (Pope)  tbreatena  Witiía,     121 


ConataiitiBe  ef  St.  Symplittriaa,  li4 

Gonatantinople,  Conneil  of,  im  381,  84 

in  400.  85 

in  680,  88 

Gonatitationa,Apo8tolieal  (aee  Apo^tolieaJ). 
Gonatitntion  of  1791,  elarioal  mérrímgm 

in,  591 

Gontarini,  Gardinal,  on  need  of    re- 

formatioB,  6S2 

on  erila  of  oelibaey,  561 

Gontinenoe  overbalaneed  by  pride,  S2 

Continenoe,  yowa  of  (aee  Okaatitv). 
Gonvention.  National,  eapparte  olerieal 

marriage,  694 

Gonrente  (aee  Jíonae^iafl»). 
Gonverta  ft-om  Gatholioiam,  marriai^ 

of.  490.  500 

Gonroeation  of  1547  approres  of  oleri- 

oal  marriage.  472 

of  1554  enioroei  oelibaey,  480 

of  1557.  iU  legialatíon,  485 

Goptio  Gbnrob,  euMoma  of,  92 

Gorella.  aífair  of.  573 

Gormption  of  laity  by  elergy. 

265,  350.  518,  548 
Goamo  of  Pragne,  eaae  of.  345 

Goaaa.  Balthasar,  bia  orimea.  343 

Gotta.  Landolfo,  aeeka  arohbiahopríe  of 

MUan.  309 

ia  exeommnnieated,  212 

bia  Ufe  tbreatened.  318 

bia  deatb,  315 

Gounoila,  reviaion  of  tbeir  prooeedinge 

at  Bome,  638 

of  Franoe,  in  1797  and  1800,  595 

Gounteaaea,  biabop'a  wivea  rank  as,  259 
Goumand,  Abbé.  proposea  olerieal  mar- 
riage, 590 
bia  marriage,  591 
Gonrtenay  of  Ganterbnry  on  WiekliíTe,  379 
Gourteaana  in  Rome,  neoeaaity  for.  550 
Gourt  of  Angmentationa,  tbe,  454 
Gourta.  mixed,  for  married  prieata,  357 
Gowl,  Latber*a  wearing  of  the.  421 
Gowa  aa  aonroe  of  epiaeopal  rerenne,  397 
Gox.  Biabop.  on  Q.  Bliiabeth'a  lajano- 

tiona.  492 

Gosia.  Gard.,  on  abnae  of  oonfeesional.  575 
Cranacb,  Lnoaa,  hia  portralta  of  Gatba- 

riñe  Ton  Bora,  425 

Granmer  on  immnnlty  for  adnltery,  447 
intereedea  for  Thomaa  Patmore.  462 
urgea  prieatly  marriage  on  Henry 

VIII..  463 

oppoaea  tbe  Six  Artiolea,  467 

bia  marriagea.  469 

encouragea  prieatly  marriage,  478. 473 

preparea  tbe  Forty-two  Articles,     475 

hia  obildren  olaimed  aa  alavés.        190 

Greed  of  Piera  Plongbman.  352 

on  Garmelitea,  353 

on  aaoerdotal  powera,  355 

on  Franoiaoana,  376 

Gremona.  reform  of  prieathood  in,         817 

Gromwell,  bribea  tendered  to.         454,  460 

he  farora  prieatly  marriage,  463 

he  mitigatea  the  Six  Artiolea.  470 

hia  fall.  471 

Groased-Friara.  oaee  of  Abbot  of.  457 
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iheir  dÍsft|^««rMia«,  300 

CnllMium  (see  Lieétue»), 
Galm,  STiiod  of,  in  1745»  562 

Gnmftd  Mpao,  or  virgin  bishop,  205 

Ganegundft,  Bt.,  her  asoetioism,  176 

Gnnhft,  Rod.  i»  on  mlioitation,  571 

Ganiberi  of  Tnrin,  Uzitj  of.  203 

Gvno  of  Ratisbon.  184 

Gnthbert  of  Gantorbarj  r«form8  8&zod 

Gbnrob,  164 

Gothbort  of  London  probibiU  the  Beg- 

gftn'  Petition.  453 

Gnyok,  Bith.,  on  oormption  of  Ghorcb,  557 
Gjnog,  Book  of,  prioftly  marríage  in,    294 
GypriftD,  St.,  on  tows  of  continenoe,  41,  42 
on  martyrdom  and  virginity,  46 

Gyril,  St,  hi8  nae  of  monaohiim,  106 

Gyríllas  converts  Bohemia,  244 


DABRALIS  of  Spalatro.  degradation 
of,  188 

Daimbert  of  Sons,  bis  negligenoe,  263 

Balmatia,  príaatlj  marriago  in  lOth 

oentury.  149 

in  llih  oentury,  188 

relaxation  of  oanons  in,  204 

enforoement  of  oelibaoy  in,  250 

Dalmatia,  Synod  of,  in  1194.  250 

Damasus  I.  aseerts  taoerdotal  oelibaoy,    64 

on  marriage  of  nans,  103 

Bamaans  II..  hia  pontifloate,  187 

Bamhonder,    Jomo,    on   charaoter  of 

olergy,  567 

Bamiani,  Si.  Peter,  bis  early  career.      186 
bis  obaraoter,  193 

on  tronbles  of  abbots,  154 

be  urges  Glement  II.  to  reform,       185 
and  Leo  IX.,  188 

bit  Liber  Gomorrhianus,  188 

ii  foroed  to  leare  bis  retreat  in 

1057,  192 

on  sacramenta  of  sinful  priests,  105 
be  stigmatiies  wiTes  of  priests,  196 
be  endeavors  to  reform  tbe  prelates,  198 
be  oonfutet  tbe  Tnsoan  obaplains,  199 
on  eleetion  of  Cadalus,  200 

on  beresy  of  sacerdotal  marriage,  201 
bis  oontinued  efforts,  202 

bis  motives  and  argumenta,  204 

bis  mission  to  Milán,  213 

Damnation  for  dissidenoe  on  celibaoy,    640 
Dampierre,  case  of  tbe,  323 

Dancing  mania,  cause  aasigned  to,         351 
Dance,  effeot  of  tbeir  inonraiona,  130 

Danés,  Fierre,  bis  repartee  at  Trent,      413 
Dariua,  Silvester,  papal  oollector,  417 

Daugbters  (see  Chilaren). 
Davansati,  Bishop,  favors  clerical  mar- 
ríage, 583 
Daviaux  of  Bordeaux  probibtts  oleri- 

cal  marríage,  597 

David  I.,  hia  reforma,  300 

Dax,  Gounoil  of,  in  1585,  560 

Daylight,  confessions  only  to  be  heard 

during,  574 

Deaoonesses,  ordination  of,  forbidden,     60 

tbeir  marríage  pnnisbed,  96 


DeaooBS  alldwed  to  many,  39 

tbeir  marríage  forbidden,  86 

Deans  of  Friesland,  254 

Deatb  penalty  for  marrying  a  nnn,        100 

for  marríage  undcr  Six  Articles,     468 

for  oelibaoy  in  1793,  593 

Debra,  Abbé,  case  of,  686,  637 

Decrétala,  Falso,  on  clerícal  cbaatity,     136 

Deoretum  Gratiani,  compilation  of,        817 

denies  apostolic  orígin  of  oelibaoy,  28 

De  la  Croix,  deputy,  on  unmarríed 

príesU,  592 

De  la  Sallé,  Abbé,  617 

Demeter,  worship  of,  in  Atbena.  50 

Demooratio  element  in  the  Churob,        226 
Denla,  St.,  miataken  relica  of.  217 

Denmark,  poaition  of  concubinea  in,      197 
enforoement  of  celibacy  in.  253 

Dena,  Peter,  on  Italian  morality,  681 

Dennnoiation,   duty    of.    by   aeduoed 

women,  576, 633 

Denundations.  Bdiot  of,  569 

Desforges  on  clerícal  marríage,  582 

DesideríuB  of  Monte  Gasino.  180 

Devonsbire  rebela  demand  tbe  Six  Ar- 
ticles, 469 
Devotees  permitted  to  retnm  to  tbe 

world.  41,  97 

Diabolic  possesaion  of  príeata'  wivea,     285 
Diaconate,  women  admitted  to,  60 

Diasde  Luoo.on  diaaolutionof  marríage,  317 
on  oonoubinage,  517 

on  abuae  of  confeasional,  568 

Diego  Oelmireí,  bis  reforma,  305 

Diet,  Germán,  oomplaints  of.  in  1510,    411 
Diet  of  Hungary,  in  1498,  401 

Diether  of  Mains,  oaae  of,  412 

Digami,  ordination  of,  forbidden, 

37.  86,  89, 128 

tbeir  prevalenoe  in  Brítiab  Gbureb,  159 

in  lOtb  oentury,  148 

condemned  by  Gounoil  of  Spalatro,  149 

ineligible  in  Anglo-Saxon  Ghureb,  162 

reoognition  of,  in  llth  oentury,       202 

not  allowed  in  MUan,  210 

condemned  in  Hungary,  249 

condemned  by  some  of  Uie  Germán 

reformers,  426 

Digamy,  concubinos  do  not  eount  in,     349 

rule  of.  rídiouled  by  Lutber.  418 

Dilapidation  of  churob  property, 

123, 145, 147 
Dimitrí  of  Dalmatia  aasumea  the  orown,  250 
Dingolflng,  Gounoil  of,  in  772,  135 

Dionyaiua  of  Gorínth  on  aacetici^m,         34 
Dionyaiua,  Eing,  founda  Order  of  Jesús 

Ghríat.  365 

Diaabilitiea  of  marríed  príeaU,  294 

Diapenaationa,  papal,  evil  influenoe  of,  397 

aale  of.  321, 322,  345,  398.  516.  517,  522 

power  of,  debated,  407 

for  unobastity,  131 

for  marríage,  aale  of,  522 

for  marríed  príeats,  442 

from  confeaaion,  428 

from  Tows  of  obastity,  535,  642 

refused  by  Plus  IX..  611 

in  favor  of  príeats'  ohildren, 

505,  516,  549 
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DiToroM  of  marríed  priesta  in  BngUuid, 

470,  478 
Dogm»,  oelibaoj,  a  mattor  of,  641 

Dttllioger  aod  the  Oíd  Catholio  moTe- 

ment,  604 

Dominioans,  iofluenoe  of,  875 

admitted  to  Franoe  in  1840,  614 

Donatl,  Oirolamo,  attompti  to  murder 

8t.  Charlas.  551 

Donatist  herMj  oondemned,  107 

roTived  by  Theodoreof  GanUrburj,  162 

b7  Nioholas  II..  104 

by  Qregory  VIL.  227 

by  Innoottit  II.,  246 

oondamned  by  Lacias  III.,  105 

and  by  St.  Anselm.  288 

reTÍTad  by  the  hereticB, 

868,  374.  370.  388 
D6ringk  on  sale  of  indnlgaDoes,  807 

Borothea  of  Donmark,  marríage  of,  484 
Dortmund,  Coaaoil  of,  in  1005,  155 

Down,  Bu  Malaohi's  apisoopate  of,  206 
Draeontias,  case  of,  58 

Dress,  olerical,  ragalatad  at  Constanoe,  801 
Drogo  of  Taroaane  parseoatos  Watten,  260 
Droit  da  maronette,  854 

Dnallsm  in  Maniehsdism,  43 
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Luther, 
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in  NormftDdy,  257 

in  Flanders,  261 
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íd  Bogland.  278 

in  Ireland.  296 
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in  Spain,  804 
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reformation  attempted,  168 
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Bpaone,  Counoil  of,  in  513  60 
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Bphraem  Syms  on  Maniohssism,             44 
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on  female  minlstration,  60 
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his  relation  to  the  reformation,  414 
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on  priestly  marriage.  433 

on  abuse  of  oonfessional,  567 

Brohenbald  on  infantieide.  137 

Brfnrt.  Synod  of.  in  1074.  231 

Briberto  of  Milán,  his  episcopate,  208 
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assumes  leadership  of  Paterins,  215 

his  death.  210 

Brmeland,  Synod  of,  in  1497  402 

in  1577,  562 

Bmest  of  Magdebnrg.  bis  oynioism.  398 

Brakine.  Lord,  oharaoteriied  by  Knox,  508 

Bseobar,  his  oasuistry.  578 

d'Bspeisses,    President.    on     Italian 

moráis,  552 
d'Bspense,  Claude.  on  virginity  of  the 

Virgin,  69 

on  elerioal  morality,  559 

Bssenes,  asoetioism  of,  25 
Bthelred  the  ünready ,  state  of  Bngland 

under,  171 
Bthelwold  of  Winohester.  his  reform- 

ing  seal,  168 

Bnoharist.  modified  by  Maniohseism.  44 

Bnoherios.  St.,  his  rision,  180 
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Baphrooius  of  Autun,  79 

Bophronius  of  Tours.  119 
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Buseblns  oondemns  priestly  marriage.  51 

Bnstathius.  heresy  of,  61 

Butyohlanism  of  monastio  order,  107 

Bvangelioal  Doctor,  Wiokliffe  the,  382 

Bvenus  of  St.  Melanias,  259 

Bvreux,  Synod  of,  in  1576,  560 
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Exemptionp  conferred  on  eooleeiastios,  99 
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Faith, oelibaoy  as  a  point  of,  515,536,608,640 
clerical  marriage  as  a  point  of,        490 
Falso  Decretáis  on  elerioal  ohastity,       136 
Farieius  of  Abingdon,  oase  of,  227 

Fasting  in  penanoe,  160 

Fauchet  of  Bayeuz  on  elerioal  mar- 
riage, 594 
Faustinus  on  separation  of  wítos,  74 
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Féoamp    reformed    by    Richard   the 
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Feini,  eirUiíatioii  of,  296 

F«Ux  of  NtntM,  0M6  of,  119 

Fellowa,  UnWersity,  eelibftoy  of,  492 

F«lonj,  priestly  marriage  íb,  in  Six 

Artioles,  468 
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Bohemia,  384 
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toleratet  Protestan  tlBm,  439 
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Ferdinand  of  Aragón  Bopports  Ximenei,  402 
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Vermo,  Coanoil  of,  in  1726,  626 
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his  seoalariíation  of  edaoation,       623 
Fendal  system,  independence  of,  182 

tonare  by  ehastity,  153 

Fifteenth  oentory,  demoralisation  of,  388 
Fisoher,  Fred.,  panished  for  marrying,  424 
Fish,  Simón,  his  Beggars'  Petition,  453 
Flamen  Dialis,  seoond  marriage  for- 

bidden  to,  36 

Flanders,  enforoement  of  eelibaoy  in,    259 
oase  of  Bossaert  d'Avesnes,  323 

eharaoter    of     post  -  Tridentine 

oharoh,  557 

troables  arising  Arom  solicitation,  676 

Florenoe,  Synod  of.  in  1057,  191 

in  1573,  553 

oongregation  of  bishops  in  1787,      587 
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FIuTiano,  Antonio,  Grand  Master  of 

8t  John,  366 

Fooaria,  introduotion  of  the  term,  283 
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priestly  marriage,  212 

Foroheim,  Diet  of,  in  1077,  236 

Formal  yows  dissolye  marriage,  321 

Fórmalas,  insineeríty  of  Latin,  642 

Forret,  Thomas,  barnt,  510 
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baoy,  583 

on  eelibaoy  as  a  point  of  faith,        641 
Fortesoue,  Sir  John,  on  priestly  mar- 
riage, 318 
Fox  of  Winoheeter  anable  to  restore 

diseipline,  447 

Franoe,  oelibaoy  ílrst  introdaoed  in  384,  64 
diiioalty  in  enforoing  it,  76 

popalar  desire  for  it,  77 

oonstant  legislation  reqalred,  79 

moráis  of,  in  4th  oentary,  81 

monastioism  in  7th  oentary,  116 

State  of  oharoh  ander  the  Mero- 
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in  8th  oentary,  128 

in  9th  oentary,  136 

in  lOth  oentary,         146,  162,  166 

Coanoil  of  Boarges  in  1031,  179 
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Franoe,  ooonoU  of  Kheims  in  1040,        IM 
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enforoement  of  oelibaoy  in,  266 

moráis  of  elergy  in  12Ui  oaatniy,    164 
persistenee  of  priestly   marrim^B, 

270.  318,  310,  320 
eíforu  of  Maarioe  de  Salljr,  322 

resalts  of  oelibaoy,  331 

demoralisation  in  15th  eent.,    304,  399 
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Concordat  of  1516, 
the  Sorbonne  refases  a  oonT* 
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clerioal  marriage  asked  of  Conneil 
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fased,  640 
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abase  of  oonfessional,  670,  676 
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National  Coanoil  in  1797,  606 

olerioal  marriage  nnder  the  0>n- 
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Tarying  poliey  as  to  olerioal  mar- 
riage, 600--001 
monachism  in  modem  times,        613-6 
edaoation  by  monachism,  017-30 
reaetion  agidnst  monaehism,        631-3 
morality  of  olergy  in,  626 
modem  ooaneils  held  in,          620,  633 
proseoution  of  clerioal  offenders,  636-6 
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Franois,  St.,  of  Assisi,  on  obedienoe,      103 
his  annual  visits  to  Pargatoiy,        3S5 
his  exaltation  of  poverty,                376 
Franois  de  Sales,  St.,  on  ohoiceof  oon- 

fessor,  678 

Franois  I.  favors  Leagae  of  Sohmal- 
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Franoisoans,  their  eorraption, 

350,  352,  363,  376 
their  inflaenoe,  375 

reformed  by  Ximenes,  402 

their  resistanoe  to  Henry  YIII.,     451 
of  Bararía  on  abuse  of  oonfes- 
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Frederio  of  Lorraine  ereated  pope,         192 
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Frederic  II.  on  Milanese  heresiee,          211 
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Fr«MUigMy  Mdlle.,  oaia  of,  600 

Frejsin^en»  Coanoil  of,  in  1440,  396 

Frídeswide.  SU,  treatment  of  her  re- 

mains,  484 

Friesland,  enforooment  of  oelibaoy  io,  254 
Frínge,  John,  oa«e  of,  318 

FriUlar,  Connoil  of,  in  1246,  337 

Froude,  Mr.,  on  Hanry  VIII.  and  the 

Six  Artioles,  468 

FrtictaoeuB,  St.,  of  Braga,  hi>  rale,  115 
Fuero  Jusgo,  olerical  oelibacy  in,  121 

Fuese,  Wolfgang,  bis  marríage,  422 

Fulbert  of  Chartrea  on  militar j  biehops,  152 
Fttlbert  of  París  and  Heloise,  269 
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Gaul  (see  Franee). 
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marriage,  689 

Coanoil  of,  in  888,  138 

in  1049,  189 

in  1075,  231 

in  1225,  337 

in  1261,  338,  376 

in  1527,  423 

in  1649,  628 
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Mi^oriMi,  1»wi  of,  Twpeeting  nima,       106 
MalMhi,  St.  hit  roformf,  296 

bis  death,  297 

Mftlatattay  Cario»  interferes  with  oon- 

eabinage,  839 

Mallet,  Abbé.  eaM  of,  636 

Malone,  Malaobi,  on  dispoiMtioni,        641 
MalU,  Knigbts  of,  362,  366 

•appros8«d  In  Englaod,  468 

Manasiet  of  Rbeimt,  bis  Tiolent  meaa- 

ares,  261 

Maneio  of  Cbalons,  bit  Indeoition,         142 

Manes,  earoer  of,  43 

Manfrodoiiia,  Coaaoil  of.  in  1667,  663 

ManiobsBism,  infinenoe  of,  43 

indulgences  and  Enobarisi  in,  44 

rovival  of,  in  lltb  eentnry,  207 

preyalent  in  Milán,  211 

opposed  by  Bt  Beniard,  331 

of  Albigenses.  367 

Manigold  of  Veringen,  ease  of,  236 

Mansfeld,  married  príest  of,  419 

Mantua,  Coanoil  of,  in  1063,  190 

in  1067,  202 

Connoil  of  Trent  to  b«  beid  at,        610 

Mapes,  WalUr,  bis  satirioal  vorses,        289 

Mar  Aba  probibits  priostly  marriage,      92 

Maroellin,  Abbé,  on  droit  de  marqiiette,864 

Mareian  (Emp.)  restriots  monaobism,    107 

Mareion,  beresj  of.  33 

Mareas,  beresy  of,  33 

Margaret  of  Flanders,  ease  of,  323 

Margaret  of  Parma  delays  reeeption 

of  Coanoil  of  Trent,  647 

Mariana  on  married  olergy  of  Spain,     303 
Marian  Order,  366 

Marien,  frdre,  ease  of.  637 

Marillao,  Bisbop  Cbarles  de,  on  oleri- 

eal  discipline,  669 

Marino,  a  married  priest,  180 

Marino   of   Ostia   oondemns  priestlj 

marriage,  149 

Mariseo,  Adam  de,  292 

Marosia,  ber  power,  144 

Marqaardo  del  Sosani  on  eelibaej,         647 

Marqaette,  droit  de,  364 

Marriage  ezalted  by  Christ,  26 

in  Apostolie  Constitotions  and 

Canons,  48 

abstinenoe    from,    among    earlj 

Cbristians,  32 

beresies  eondemning,  81 

ortbodoz  eondemnation  of,  46 

depreoiation  of.  by  Cbrysostom,       86 
eomparative  merit  of,    46, 47,  318,  847 
abborrenee  of,  by  Maniobssans,         43 
by  Albigenses,  208,  367 

ortbodox  embarrassment  conoam- 

ing,  369 

disregard  of,  in  lltb  oentory,  182 

in  Ireland,  295,  297,  298 

Wiekliffe's  riew  of,  381 

permitted  to  tbose  ander  vows,  100 
BOt  dissolved  by  monastio  rows,  114 
indissolable  in  early  oburob,  314 

dissoWed  by  orders  and  tows  in 

12tb  oentary,  313 

effeot  of  vows  apon,  321 

worse  tban  Uoentloiisness,  146, 201, 628 
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Marriage,  olerieal,  is  Inoast,  628 

saoramant  of,  inferior  to  ordinatÍOD,642 
of  Martin  Latber,  426 

of  Albert  of  Brandenbnrg,  434 

of  oonverts  to  Calvinism,  499 

in  orders  forbidden,  39.  77 

Ítersisted  in  80 

órbidden  in  tbe  Bast,  86 

oustom  of  Greek  ebnrob,  89,  90 
permitted  among  Nestorianp,  92 
anatbematised  at  Trent,  636 

in  Spanisb  military  orders,      363,  864 
Marriage  of  abbots,  Hnngary,  16th 

oentary,  401 

Marriage    of    bisbops,  probibited  In 

orders,  39 

in  4tb  oentary,  68 

in  Greek  ebarob,  87,  91 

praotised  in  África,  89 

in  Fraokish  Qaul,  119 

in  Gotbio  Spain,  121 

in  8th  oentury.  132 

in  lOtb  oentary,  164, 166 

in  lltb  oentury,  181,  189,  197,  198 
separated  from    tbeir   wives    in 

Jiangary,  249 

in  Ireland,  296 

treatment  of,  ander  Mary,  479 

Marriage  of  deaeonesses  panisbed,  96 

Marriage  of  monks  permitted  in  4tb 

eentary,  68 

forbidden  by  Jastinian,  108 

and  by  Gregory  L,  113 

St.  Bemard  on,  316 

oommon  in  9tb  oentory,  139 

in  12th  oentury,  324,  326 

in  14tb  oentary,  340 

in  16tb  oentory,  401,  403 

in  Reformation,  420 

dispensatlous  refased  tbem,  442 

Marriage  of  nuns  a  eapital  orime,  100 

is  binding,  103. 104,  106 

common  in  6tb  eentary,  110 

in  7th  oentary,  116 

in  Merovingian  Franoe,  120 

in  Gotbio  Spain.  121 

in  luly,  in  8th  eentary,  127 

forbidden  in  8tb  eentary.  132, 186. 137 

oommon  in  9tb  oentary,  139 

in  lOtb  oentary,  163, 166 

in  14tb  eentary,  340 

in  16tb  oentary,  403 

in  Reformation.  426,  436 

ander  Henry  VIIL,  466 

in  Franoe  in  1681.  600 

in  Frenob  Revolution,  693 

Marriage  of  priests  in  early  ebnrob, 

27-30,  48 

restrieted  to  single  marriage,  37 

and  witb  virgins,  38 

forbidden  in  orders.  89 

forbidden  in  Manlofassism,  46 

and  by  Coanoil  of  Elvira,  60 

but  not  by  Coanoil  of  Niossa,     64 

first  prcibibition.  in  386,  64 

probibition  gradually  enforeed  in 

Western  oburob,  66-82 

oustom  of  Eastem  obarob,  89 

in  Gotbio  Spain,  121 
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BfarrlAgt  of  priwti  oommon  in  Italy 

íb  eth  «Bd  8th  oeaturíM,      123, 127 
Íb  MeroTÍngiiin  Franoe,  119-20 

probibittd  In  8th  oentary,  133-5 

r«appeart  in  9th  eentary,  142 

oommon  in  lOth  ecntary, 

148, 160.  162,  165, 158 
in  Brítiih  ebnrob,  159 

in  Sazón  Bngland.  187, 189, 172 

Ib  WalM,  171 

nnWerMl  in  llth  eontury,  181 

In  toaibern  lUly,  197 

Ib  Tnioany,  199 

orea  tea  a  politioal  pnrtj  in  1081,  200 
booomoi  a  bereiy.  201 

■tmggle  OTor,  in  Lombardy,  210-21 
parteoation  of,  234 

ponaltiei  inflioted  on,  242 

in  Bohomia,  245 

in  Oarmany,  247 

In  Hnngary,  248-9 

in  Dalmatia,  250 

In  Poland,  251 

Ib  Swtdon.  252 

in  Denmark.  253 

in  Fríesland.  264 

in  Franoe,  255,  270 

in  Normandy,  258 

in  BríUnny,  259 

In  Flandon,  280 

in  Bngland,  272-91 

in  Wales,  294 

in  Ireland,  in  18tb  oenturj.  299 

in  Sootland,  299 

in  Spain,  303 

delay  in  abrogating  it,  305 

forltidden   by  Alfonao  tbe 

Wise,  308 

Irrregalar,  oontinnod,  311 

8t.  Bernard  on,  316 

Gratian  on,  317 

adTooated  by  Alezandor  III.,  325 
oondemnod  by  Wiokliffe.  879 

allowed  by  Lollards,  381 

oondomntd  by  Hassites,  384 

allowed  by  Bretbren  of  tbe  Grose,  385 
and  by  Ortbodoz  Bretbren,      385 
adTOoated  in  15th  oentary,  406 

oommenoement  of,  in  Reformation,  419 
demanded  by  Zwingli,  421 

aooepted  by  Latber,  422 

íávored  by  tbe  people,  423 

perseoated  by  tiie  ohurob,  423 

reoognised  by  tbe  Interim,  441 

dispensationigranted  by  Paul  III.,  442 
reoognised  by  Tranaaotion  of  Pas> 

aaa.  443 

advoeated  in  Bngland  in  1530,  461 
oommenoement  of,  in  Bngland,  462-5 
refnaed  by  Henry  VIII.,  461-4 

a  eapital  oíTenoe  under  tbe  8iz 

Artiolea,  468 

permitted  ander  Bdward  VI..  472 

popular  repngnanoe  for,  475,  476 

enppreeaed  under  Mary,  478 

admitted  by  Bliaabetb,  488 

a  matter  of  Anglioan  faitb,  475.  490 
effeeta  of  Ita  nnoertainty  on  Angli- 

eaa  olergy,  497 


Marriage  of  prieati  a  m«tl«r  of  aoma 

in  Calviniam,  498»  SIO 

díapenaationa  for,  aala  of,  523 

demanded  of  CouncU  of  Trent,  529-33 
preralenoe  of,  531-2 

diaaatroua  oonaeqnenoea  to  eknreb,  535 
prejvdged  at  Trent,  534-6 

aaked  for  by  Qerman  piinoes  and 

prelatea,  539-43 

oondemned  aa  heraay  ftt  Trent, 

536.  640-2 


papal  díapenaationa  for, 
refured  by  Pina  IV., 
in  poat-TrideBtine  oharoh, 
denoonoed  by  Inqaiaition, 
demand  for,  in  18tb  oontnij, 
in  Freneb  Revolution, 
nnder  tbe  Coneordat, 
Tarying  poliey  in  Fraoeo, 


541 
545 

554 

556 

582-4 

590-4 

596-8 

599-601 

attempted  rerival  in  modom  timea, 

601.606 

aooepted  by  Oíd  Catholioa,  664 

in  tbe  United  Sutea,  607 

Marriage  of  aabdeaoon  Valid,  324 

Marriage,  oiWI,  605-7 

Marriage  witb   Chriat  by  Uking  the 

veil.  164 

Marriagea,  aeeond,  eonunaaded  by  Bt. 

Paul,  96 

objeeted  to.  33 

regarded  aa  adulterona,  36 

forbidden  to  prieathood,  ^7 

St.  Anguatin  on,  74 

legialation  againat,  86. 89 

in  lltb  oentury,  202, 210 

Married  men,  admiaaion  of,  to  ordera.  76, 79 
Married  nona,  diyoroe  of,  480 

Married  prieata,  tbeir  aadaoiona  de- 
manda in  8th  oentury,  182 
tbeir  diyoroe,  470 
numbera  cjeoted  under  Qneen  Mary  ,480 
penanee  inflioted  on,  481 
not  permitted  to  leaye  tho  ohureb, 

424,484 
onnmeration  of,  in  Bngland,  489 

Maraioo,  prieata  of,  defend  iheir  oon- 

oubinea, 
Maraiglio  of  Fadna  on  eonfeaaional, 
"Martbaa"  of  Franoiaoana, 
Martin  I.,  bia  advioe  to  Amandna, 
Martin  V.,  bia  eleetion. 

bia  fayora  to  Jobn  XXIII., 
oondomna  tbe  Beggbards, 
bia  attempta  at  reform, 
Martin,  St.,  on  marriage, 
Martin,  eaae  of,  in  1817-21, 
Martin  of  Battle  Abbey, 
Martin  of  Camin  on  olerioal  morala, 

tríea  to  reform  bia  olergy. 
Martin,  St.,  of  León,  bia  dialeetioa, 
Martin  of  MaraeÜIea,  marriage  of, 
Martin,  Dr.  T.,  at  trial  of  Cranmer. 

bia  treatiae  on  oelibaey, 
Martyrdom,  ita  oomparlaon  witb  rir- 

of  Bngliab  monka,  ^^ 

Marullua  on  Innoeent  VIII.,  ^ 

Mary,  St.,  of  Bgypt,  '^ 
Mary  of  Gniae»  her  poUey, 


3S9 
550 
353 

126 
391 
344 
377 
392 
47 
599 
282 
403 
496 
871 
591 
190 
480 
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Mtaj,  Qneen.  ber  obiequiei  of  Bd- 

ward  VI.,  477 

her  death,  480 

MtM,  diBpuUüoii  OD,  Sootland»  fn  1560,  607 
MaiMs  for  the  dead.  oopied  from  Mas- 

deism,  44 

mainUined  by  Heniy  VIH.,  454 

MaMM  of  marríed  priests  to  be  rejeeted, 

104,  227,  246,  250.  274 
Maaiieu  of  Beanyais,  bis  marríage,  591 
Maatipia,  legallied  oonoubioos,  197 

Matoriallim  of  Mosaie  Law,  21 

MaternUj,  diuoasioni  from,  347 

Matbison,  Jobn,  and  tbo  Anabaptista,   438 
Matilda,  Gonntesa,  and  marriod  prieats 

of  Laoca,  222 

Matrimony,  Tridentino  oanoni  on, 

534-6,  640-1 
Mattbew  Parii  on  Milaoece  boreeiea,  211 
Mattbow  of  Salsbnrg,  bli  attempted 

reforma,  518 

Mattbiai  Corrinus  on  priettly  moráis,   401 
Maad  of  Ramibury,  281 

Manger  of  Roñen,  bis  obaraoter,  156 

Maniéon.  Mdlle.  Desvienx  de,  582 

Manltrot,  bis  answer  to  Gaadin,  584 

Manrioe  of  Saxony,  441,  443 

Manriee  de  Sully,  powers  granted  to,     822 
Maurílio,  St.,  of  Roñen,  156 

Manritanian  nnns,  oase  of,  104 

Maximilian  II.  aaks  for  clerioal  mar- 

riage,  543 

bis  reouests  refused,  545 

Maya,  motner  of  Bnddba,  35 

Mayer,  Dr.,  on  elerioal  oormption,         557 

Mayer's  dissertatlon  on  Catb.  yon  Bora,  425 

Masdeism,  obaraeter  of,  22 

its  Messiab,  35 

its  Isesbne  sacrifioe,  44 

Meat,   abstinenee  fh>m,    not   reoom- 

mended,  48 

nse  of,  forbidden  by  Manes,  43 

and  by  Albigenses,  208,  367 

Meanz,  Bisbopof,  bis  propositions  oon- 

demned,  382 

Meoblin,  regulation  of  oonfesslonals,     574 

disonssion  as  to  solioitation  in,        576 

olerioal  moráis  in,  628 

Bynods  of.  in  1570  and  1607,  561 

Medicine,    inoompatibility    of,    witb 

priestbood,  227 

Meinbard  of  Trdves,  misfortnnee  of,      248 
Melanobtbon  on  Lntber's  marriage,       425 
prepares  tbe  Confession  of  Augs- 

bnrg,  436 

seeks  oonferenoe  witb  Sorbonne,     440 

argües  witb  Henry  VIII.,  466 

remonstrates  witb  bim,  470 

Meloboir  of  Warsbarg  on  eondition  of 

elergy,  528 

Melfl,  Connoil  of,  in  1059.  197 

in  1089,  242 

in  1284,  329,  839 

in  1597,  553 

Mélisse,  frére,  oase  of,  637 

Melan,  Asnembly  of,  in  1579,  556 

Men  of  Intelligenoe,  385 

Mena,  F^tber,  oase  of,  579 

Meneo,  Abbo¿  on  priestly  marriage,     254 


Mendelsbam,  Viear  of,  bis  marriage,  465 
Mendioant  Orders,  tbe,  375 

Mendioanoy  of  Begghards  eondemned,  877 
Mendicaney  disapproyed  by  Wiokliffe,  879 
forbidden  in  Reformation,  420 

Mendieta  on  Spanisb  colonial  oburob,  664 
Morit,  oomparatiye,  of  yirginity  and 

marriage,  46,  47,  818,  847,  686,  641 

Mersebnrg,  priestly  marríage  demand- 

ed  by  people  of,  441 

Messiab,  tbe,  of  Masdeism,  86 

Metbodins  oonverts  Bohemia,  244 

Mets,  sons  of  priests  ordained  in.  154 

Conncil  of,  in  895,  138 

in  1604  and  1610,  562 

México,  Oonnoils  of,  in  1555  and  1585, 

668,  565-6 

cormption  of  its  ebnrob,  663-6 

Micbelet  on  abnse  of  confessional,         578 

Milán,  stmggle  oyer  eelibaoy  in,     207-221 

^    preyalenoe  of  Maniebseism  in,        211 

its  independenee  of  Rome,  210 

its  snbmission  to  Rome,  218,  221 

Synod  of.  in  1098,  221 

in  1565  and  1582,  558 

reformsof  St.  Cbarles  Borromeo,  550-2 

Bpisoopal  Convocation,  in  1849,       626 

Military  bisbops  in  lOtb  and  lltb  een- 

tunes,  153,  180 

Military  Orders,  tbe.  862 

Military  senrice  enforoed  on  monks.  99 
Mili,  Walter,  bis  trial,  510 

Milo  of  Rheims,  oase  of,  129 

Minden,  Dean  of,  miraole  oeeiirring  to,  266 
Mtngrat,  Abbé,  oase  of,  636 

Minims,  oormption  of,  562 

Minimnm  age  for  yows,  586,  687,  611 

for  ordination,  624 

for  resident  women,  626 

Ministers,  Calyinist,  striotness  of  mies,  499 
Minors,  irreyocable  engagements  by,     611 
Minnoins,  Feliz,  on  moráis  of  Cbristian8,33 
on  seoond  marriages,  36 

Mínate,  Cardinal,  bis  mission  to  Mi1an,217 
Mirabeau  adyocates  clerical  marriage,  590 
Mirados  in  snpport  of  eelibaoy, 

170,  236,  334 

by  married  priests,  180 

to  en  forcé  morality,  266 

falso,  458 

Misnia,  tbe  Bretbren  of  tbe  Croes,         385 

priestly  marriage  in,  419 

Missionary  work  of  monaobism,  118 

Missions,  abuse  of  confessional  in,         578 

Missions  Étrangéres,  tbe,  614 

Mitbraio  worsbip  in  Rome,  48 

Mixed  tribunal  for  married  priests,        257 

Modena,  trouble  witb  married  priests 

in,  222 

Molanns,  bis  negotiation  witb  Bossnet,  682 
Monaobism,  94 

its  Bnddhist  prototype,  95 

commencement  of,  97 

oríginally  temporary,  101 

rules  of  Greek  oburch,  107 

difBcolties  of  tbe  West,  109 

Westera,  practioal  obaraeter  of,  112 
rendered  irreyocable  by  Oregory  I.,118 
beneflU  of,  113 
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MonMblnn,  dltordwt  of,  «ider  C»r1o- 

▼ingUní,  187,  189 

reformt  in  lOth  oentory,  152 

in  Irish  ohuroh,  lAO,  296 

AnglcSaxon,  108, 178,  170 

oondition  of,  in  Franco,  204 

ia  early  Soottish  oharoh,  299 

dograding  regulatíoni  of,  882 

inflaence  of,  357 

domoralisaüon  in  15tb  eentory, 

840,  392,  398,  899,  408 
ridioaled  hj  Erasmas,  415 

oppoflition  to,  in  Reformation,  421 
poeition  of,  in  Refonnation,  487,  439 
oTertbrown  by  Wolsey,  447 

offort  to  enforce  diioipline,  in  1549,520 
itt  doBoríption  by  Casundor,  543 

its  abolition  reoommendod,  523,  573 
ita  inÜQonoe  on  soHcitation,  673 

oorraption  of  post-Tridentino,  502 
in  Spanisb  Colonios,  505 

oorraption  in  I8tb  oentnry,  585,  580 
its  abolition  rocommended,  587 

lobjeoted  to  tho  Btate,  in  1700,  585 
iU  modorn  vioissitudes,  008-21 

Monasterios,  residenoo  in,  enforoed  in 

tbe  East,  107 

not  nooessary  in  tbo  West,        115 

sobjected  to  tbe  bisbops,  134 

women  exolnded  frum,  408 

treatment  of,  in  Reformation,  485 

Bnglisb,  tbeir  immoralitj,  461 

suppression  of,  by  Wolsey,        448 

and  by  Henry  VIH.,         464 

means  ased  for,  457 

flnanoial  results  of,  400 

suppression  of,  in  Austria,  584 

in  Franee.  589 

in  Spain,  008 

in  luly,  009 

in  South  Ameriea,  009 

Monastio  babit,  salvation  ensured  by,    885 

Monlts,  perseouted  by  tbe  loonoolasts,     90 

namber  of,  in  Coptio  ehuroh,  93 

•nbjeoted  to  military  servioe,  99 

wandoring,  desoribed  by  Aagustin>102 

and  by  8t.  Benediot,  110 

and  by  Smaragdus,  115 

politieal  infloence  of,  100 

oonflned  to  tbeir  oony en ts,  107 

tbeir  wiyes  mnst  beoome  nnns,        114 

punisbment  of  unobastity,       103,  131 

oustom  of  letting  blood,  138 

secular  life  of,  in  lOtb  oentnry,       152 

as  prioste  in  Anglo-Saxon  England,174 

married  priests  replaoed  with,         275 

residenoe  of,  with  nuns,  in  Spain,    806 

ordered  to  sleep  singly,  332 

ridiouled  by  Yon  Hutten,  410 

fate  of  Bnglisb,  400 

ejected,held  to  ohastity,  in  England,409 

unfit  to  be  oonfessors, 

482.  509,  572,  677,  687 

marriase  of  (seo  Marriagt). 

Monlue  of  Valenoe,  bis  marriage,  499 

bis  desoriptíon  of  Frenob  olergy,  515 

Montanists  denounoe  seoond  marriages,  80 

Montarlo],  Abboy  of,  and  droit  de  mar- 

quette,  8M 


Monte  Gasino,  fomidatioB  of,  W 

Carloman  beoomes  a  anonk  tlMra,    188 

Abbey  of,  in  lOtb  eentaz^,  168 

preserration  of,  in  18IM,  609 

Monta,  olerieal  marriage  in  1152,  221 

Barnabite  oollege  at,  eaae  o^  621 

Morales,  Ambrosio,  ease  o^  40 

Morality,  reformed  by  early  ChximUma»,  32 

of  Puritanism,  367 

of  Soottisb  Reformers,  699 

arUfioial  standard  of.209,  347,  349,  «27 

Moráis,  olerieal,  desoribed  b^  pjprian,    41 

by  Tertullian,  42 

reforma  at  Couneil  of  NioaBS»  54 

how  affeeted  by  introdneUoa   4»f 

oelibaoy,  78 

as  desoribed  by  SalTianna,  81 

by  Connoil  of  Blrira»  99 

by  8L  Jerome,  190 

of  monks,  desoribed  by  8t.AasiuBtíii,102 

by  SL  Benediot,  110 

by  St.  Isidor  of  Serille,  lli 

by  Smaragdus.  115 

of  bisbops  in  Merovingiaii  Fimneeb  ^^^ 
of  olergy  in  Gothic  Spain,  121 

in  Italy,  in  8th  oentnry,  IIT 

in  Franco,  in  8th  oentnry,  138 

in  9tb  eentory,  180 

in  Italy,  in  lOtbcentury,  145,  147,  153 
in  England,  in  lOtb  oentnry,  107 

in  llth  oentury,  173 

in  monasterios,  in  lltb  eentiury,       1S8 
of  bisbops,  in  lltb  oentury,  198 

of  married  clergy,  in  lltb  centmy,  303 

in  Milán.  210 

in  Germany,  in  12tb  oentnry,  347 

in  Franee,  in  12th  oentnry,  364 

worse  than  laity,  335,  Z46, 

350,  429,  480,  618,  688,  586,  630 
in  England,  in  12th  oentury,  381 

in  13tb  oentury,  393 

in  Ireland,  in  14tb  oentury,  399 

in  Sootland,  in  13tb  oentury,  801 

in  Spain,  in  14th  eentury,  311 

in  onurch  of  12th  oentury,       821,  826 

of  18tb  oentury,  881 

in  monasterios  in  14th  oentnry,       840 
in  papal  oourt,  841 

in  medisBTal  oburch,  .   850 

in  military  orders,  864 

in  Bobemian  oburch,  888 

in  15th  eentury,  888 

in  lOth  eentury,  427,  515-88 

in  Bnglisb  oburch  of  lOtb  oentury,  447 
in  Bnglisb  monasterios,  451 

of  olergy  of  Bangor,  468 

in  Soottish  oburch,  601  sqq. 

in  Gorman  oburch  desoribed  by 

Oassander  and  Wioelius,    642-8 

after  Counoil  of  Trent.  648 

in  Romo,  in  lOth  oentury,  648 

in  post-Tridentine  ohuroh  of  Italy, 

in  Bavaria  and  Bobemia,  654,  660 

in  tbe  Low  Conntries,  557 

in  Franee,  669 

in  oonfessional,  566-77 

affeeted  by  oasuistry,  578 

in  18th  oentnry.  585-8 
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Morftlf  of  monaobal  ednoaton,         610-21 

in  the  modern  oharob,  624-J)7 

Uov,  Sir  Tbomas,  bis  poriUon,  445 

appointed  Cbiinoellor,  449 

on  ibeep-farming,  474 

Morone,  Cardinal,  aaktd  to  aid  in  fur- 

tbaring  olerioal  marriage,  541 

Morríson,  Sir  Riebard,  on  rwamption 

of  ebareb  lands»  488 

MorUl  tin.  Wiekliffa's  dafinition  of.  379 
Morton,  Arobbisbop,  bis  risiution,  399 
Moiaio  Law,  matenaüfm  of,  21 

Motban,  re«idonoe  of,  forbidden.  138,  331 
Monnt  Lebanon,  Synod  of,  in  1736,  91 
Moiarabio  ritaal,  oootost  orer,  804 

Mnoins,  bii  blind  obedianco,  102 

Mttblberg,  battie  of.  441 

Malieres  labintroduot»,  forbidden  hj 

Goaneil  of  Nie»a,  58 

allowtd  in  modcrn  times,  626 

Monoer  and  tbe  Ánabaptists,  438 

Mnnster,  Counoil  of,  in  1279,  675 

in  1652,  558 

impoisibility  of  reform.in  16tb  oent.,648 

Sroportion  of  olergj  in,  631 

aÜon,praoticeof,  40 

Mutiles  de  Kossie,  eeot  of,  41 

MjlitU,  21 

Mjneeena,  173 

Mjro,  Jobn,  bis  Instmotions,  400 

on  confessor  and  penitent,  674 

Myrror  of  Jastioe  on  married  elerki,  291 
Mjstio  rewards  of  virginitj,  847 


NALANDA,  Baddhist  monaatoi7  of,      95 
Namnr,  Sjnods  of,  in  1604  and  1639,562 
in  1698.  576 

in  1742,  577 

Nanno  of  Varona   proteots    married 

priests,  151 

Nantes,  Connoil  of,  in  895,  188 

Sdiot  of,  500 

Napias,  children  of  ecelesiasties  in,  335 
position  of  priests'  oononbines  in,  339 
tax  on  conoubines  in,  399 

elerioal  marriage  propoied  in  18tb 

centary,  583 

nnmbers  of  olergy  in,  688,  631 

eivil  marriage  in,  606,  607 

restriotions  on  monaobism  in  1820,  609 

Conneil  of,  in  1576,  553 

in  1699,  674 

Napoleón  I.  reSstablisbes  religión,  595 

probibits  elerioal  marriage,  597 

Napoleón  III.  favors  monaobism,  614, 617-8 

Narbonne,  Connoil  of,  in  1551.  516 

in  1609.  560 

Natnre,  erimes  against,  187,  832,  548 

Nausea,  Frederie,  on  priestly  marriage,  423 

Nasirate,  tbe  Jewisb,  22 

NeoesBsarea,  Connoil  of,  in  314»  86,  51 

Neo-Platonism.  infloenoe  of,  39 

NestorUns,  the,  91,  92 

Netberlands,  reoeptlon  of  Connoil  of 

Trent,  547. 558 

tronbles  of.  oansed  bj  elerioal  eor- 

mption.  557 

raitiietions  on  monaobism,  609 


Nenstria,  reforme  in,  182 

New  Grenada,  oorroption  of  chnreb  in,  568 

abuse  of  oonfessional  in,  572 

snppression  of  monasterios  in,        609 

NiesBa,  Counoil  of.  its  relation  to  oeiibaoy,  58 

oelibaoj  attriboted  to,  556 

Niossa,  eanon  of,  its  enforoement,  84 

renewed  bj  Greek  eburoh,  91 

enforoed  by  Gregory  I.,  124 

enforoement  attempted  in  744,        182 

in  9ib  oentury,  186 

in  Bngland,  in  12th  oentury,    277 

bj  Counoil  of  Cojaosa,  in  1050, 808 

in  Anglioan  obnrob,  494 

applied  to  témale  relatives,138, 831, 628 

relazation  of,  in  ]  536  and  1548.  518, 526 

hj  Counoil  of  Trcnt.  538 

efforts  to  enforoe.  in  17tb  eentnry,  661 

disregarded  in  modern  times,  626 

Nioetas    Peotoratus,    bis    defenee   of 

Greek  oburob.  191 

Niobolas  de  Clemanges  (seo  Clemangtt). 

Niobolas  I.  enforoas  tbe  rule  of  eelibaey.  139 

bis  relazation  of  tbe  rules,  141 

on  saoraments  of  sinful  priests,       194 

Niobolas  II.,  bis  eleotion,  192 

bis  reforme,  194. 197, 199 

be  intervenes  in  Milanese  troubles,  218 

bis  canons  on  oelibaoj  renewed,     227 

be  enforees  oelibaey  in  Franoe,        255 

bis  deatb,  200 

Niobolas  III.,  bU  efforts  witb  Greek 

obnreb,  328 

Niobolas  y.,  regulations  of,  397 

Niobolas  tbe  deaoon,  84 

Nicolites,  heresy  of,  84 

priestly  marriage  aseribed  to,  191,  201 

married  priests  stigmatised  as,        211 

abjuration  of.  in  Milán,  214 

oondemnation  by  C.  of  Piaoensa,    221 

in  Germany,  in  12tb  oentnry,  818 

Nigel  of  Ely.  bis  revolt,  281 

Niklaushausen,  Hans  of,  405 

Nimptsoben,  esoape  of  nuns  from,  425 

NÍ8mes,resideneeof  relatÍTes  forbidden,832 

Noailles,  Cardinal,  on  absolution  by 

guilty  oonfessor,  576 

Nobla  Leyesen,  La,  378,  874 

Nomooanon  of  Pbotins,  87 

Norbert,  St.,  reforme  effeeted  by,  265 

Nordbansen,  Counoil  of,  in  1106,  244 

Norfolk,  married  priesU  ejeoted  in,        480 
Norfolk,  Duke  of,  soppreeses  the  Pil- 

grimage  of  Graoe,  466 

introduces  tbe  8ix  Artioles,  467 

Normandy,  oondition  of  eburoh  in  lOtb 

oentury,  165 

enforoement  of  oelibaoy  in  12th 
oentury,  268, 819 

Nortb.  Sir  Edward,  obtains  tbe  Char- 

ter-House.  461 

Nortbmen,  effeet  of  tbeir  inonrsions,     189 
Nortbumberland,  Barí  of,  his  insurreo- 

tion  in  1569,  496 

Northumbrian  priests,  mies  for,  168 

Norway,  rigbts  of  illegitimates  in,         197 
Nowell,  Dean,  on  Connoil  of  Trent,        687 
Nuoins,  Nieander,  on  Snglisb  monas- 
teries.  462,468,469 
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KuUity  of  mArr1ag«  in  orden  intro- 

dtt(Mdinll2S.  818 

at  Cooooil  of  Treot.  636 

Kanneriaa,  diBorderi  of,  ander  C»rlo- 

TinffiADs,  187 

in  lOth  oentury,  152 

íb  12tb  eontary.         2«4,  282,  818 

in  18th  oentary,  208 

in  14th  eontnry,  840 

in  15th  oontury,         389,  898.  399 

in  lOtb  oentory,         451,  520.  527 

»baM  of  oonfesaional  in.  572 

Knni,  sbaving  of  bead  probibitod,         104 

pnnisbment  for  nncnaatity,  131 

Mdaotion  of,  a  oanital  oiTaneo,         180 

tbeir  aoandaloui  liyes  under  Car- 

lovingianí,  137 

tMt  for  thair  virtne,  292 

tbair   rasidanoo  with   monki,  in 

Spain,  805 

wivat  of  monlcí  mo8t  baoome,  824 

ordared  to  sleep  slngly,  832 

Lollard  denanciations  of  tbem,  881 
apostatOy  olaimed  bj  tba  ehuroh,  424 
tbeir  emanoipation,  in  tbe  Ref- 

ormation.  425,  427,  485 

^eeted,  beid  to  cbastity  in  Sngland,  409 
tbeir  nombers  in  England,  471 

marriedy  divoree  of,  480 

tbeir  oorruption  by  oonfeisorfl, 

523,  574,  580,  588 
tbeir  triál  by  Inqaisition,  588 

secularised  in  Italy,  010 

marriage  of  (see  Marriage). 
Nttmbnrg,  Diet  of,  in  1522,  424,  481 

in  1523,  09,  413,  424 

eeonlarisation  of  Aagustinians,       425 
friars  deprired  of  saperintendenoe 
of  nnns,  432 

Nuriei  of  priests'  obildren,  tbeir  posi- 

tion,  300 

Nnnia,  prieit  of,  eaie  of,  124 

OATH  of  Enigbt  Templan.  302 

preioríbed  for  Frenob  olergy,      589 
Obedienoe,  monaebal,  natare  of,  102 

Observances  oommon  to  Catholioism 

and  Baddhism,  85 

and  Masdeism,  44 

Odo  of  Canterbury,  bii  indifferenoe  to 

oelibaoy,  160 

Odo  of  Ton!  on  relazation  of  discipline,  320 
Ogilby.  Marión.  503 

Oíd  Catboliof,  Bobism  of.  604 

Olmnti,  Synod  of,  in  1842,  838 

in  1413,  883 

in  1591,  555 

Oral  Law,  development  of,  24 

barden*  impoied  by,  20 

Orange,  Council  of,  in  441,  00.  70 

Ordeal,  ita  ase  in  eoclesiastical  tríali,    140 
Orderieai  Vitalis,  150,  170 

Order  of  widowi,  apoitolie,  90 

Orden,  mtHtary,  tbe,  362 

mendieant,  tbe,  875 

Orden,  religious,  tbeir  aboütion  reoom- 

mended,  523,  687 

nnautborised.ioppreised  in  FraBoe,621 


Orden,  boly,  In  WiekliíTe'B  refomuy       379 

Ordinatlon  ditsolTes  marriage,         SIS,  580 

indeiible  nnder  Wicliliffe,  879 

in  modem  Franee,  600-1 

mínimum  age  for,  624 

saorament  of,  attacked  by  Lather,  416 

•uperior  to  marriage,  31^  6tf 

Oriesii,  8t.,  rale  of,  101 

Origen,  aseetieism  coodemned  by,  33 

bii  eelf-matilation,  40 

Origenism,  influence  of,  M 

Original  rín,  Gouneil  of  Trent  on,  646 

Oríboella.  Oooneil  of,  in  1600,  667,  M2,  574 

Orleans,  Coanoil  of,  in  511,  80 

in  583,  60,  80 

in  588,  69,  80 

in  541  and  649,  80 

Ormanetto,    Kieoolo,   bis    miedoii    to 

BaTaría,  536 

Ortbodoz  Bretbren,  tbe.  376,  336 

Oneobowiki.  BUnielas.  eaie  of,  540 

0»ber,  Coanoil  of,  in  1002,  SOI 

Osbem,  bis  life  of  St.  Donstan,  166 

Osiander  on  virginity  of  tbe  Virgin.        69 
Osios  of  Cordora,  inflaenee  of,  51 

Osnabmok.  Synode  of,  in  1026,  1028, 

660,553 
Osorius  on  marriage  of  military  orden,  365 
Ossory,  Coanoil  of,  in  1820,  399 

Oswald,  St,  bis  reforma,  169 

Oswaide's  Law,  ebarter  of,  169 

Otfrid  of  Watten,  bis  troubleí,  260 

Othlonas,  bis  temptations.  188 

Otho  I.  deposes  Jobn  XIL.  144 

oondemns  priestly  marriage,  150 

on  ions  of  priests,  229 

Otbo  IV.,  bis  leagae  witb  Jobn  of  Bng- 

land,  283 

Otbo  of  Constance,  oase  of,  229 

Otto  of  Ostia,  bis  mission  to  Constanee,229 

Otto,  Cardinal,  oonstitations  of,       288,  291 

Ottoboni,  constitutioni  of.  291 

in  Bootland,  301 

Oxford.  Coonoil  of.  in  1222,  288 

üniTenity  of,  on  Wiekliffe.  879 

reform  propoied  by.  894 

See  of,  created,  400 


PACCANARISTBS,  013 

Paoboroius,  rule  of,  101 

Paderbom,  Synod  of,  in  1648,  628 

proportion  of  elergy  in.  681 

Pagan  prieats,  restriotions  on,  40-60 

Palearlo,  Aonio,  on  Cooneil  of  Treat,    620 
Palenoia.  Coanoil  of.  in  1129,  808 

in  1388,  311 

Palermo,  civil  marriage  valid  in,  600 

Palestine,  monacbism  introdaoed  in,       97 
Paniini  on  oondemnation  of  marriage,  47 
on  tbe   snppression  of  religious 

orders,  010 

on  clerioal  morality,  682 

is  oondemned  as  a  beretio,        602,  642 
Papaoy,  degradation  of,  in  lOth  oant.,  144 
in  lltb  century,  170 

released  from  subjeetion.  192 

election  limited  to  Román  tüi&rgj,  200 
distrust  inspirad  by,  396 
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P<^PM7»  mtriottoBi  on  ii  la  Eaglaad, 

417,  517 

opposition  to  it  in  BogUnd,  444 

■opreinaoj  abolished  in  Bogland,  450 

restored  i  o  Sngland,  482 

depende&t  on  celibaoj»  536 

Papal  Court,  Us  immorality,  341.  345 

ito  rapaeity,  412,  416 

iis  repugnanoa  for  G.  of  Trent,  519,522 

it  hesitatai  as  to  eelibaoy  in  18th 

oentorjy  584 

nnmbar  of  women  In,  1882,  628 

Papal  ditpensHtionn,  their  effeot,    322,  397 

•ale  of.  321,  322,345,  398,  516,  517,  522 

admittad  by  Coanoil  of  Trent,  535,  642 

for  marriad  priwts,  407,  442 

Papal  infallibilitj  in  Vatican  Coancil,  608 

Papalistfl  known  ai  Paterins,  237 

Paphnatiuf,  storj  of,  56 

quoted  in  tha  Raformaüon,  419 

Paraguay,  tapprassion  of  monaateríes 

in,  609 

Pan^ika  rales,  in  Bnddbism,  94 

Paregoriof,  oaio  of,  84 

Paria,  Coanoil  of.  in  615,  114 

in  1074,  256 

in  1212,  270,  332 

in  1323,  351 

in  1521  and  1528,  515 

Hagnenot  Synod  of,  in  1559,  498 

dioeete  of,  abeolotion  in,  576 

Parlement  of,  regalates  monastie 

ordere,  585 

Parker,  Arobbishop,  hii  marríage,         472 

bii  nijoinder  to  Martin,  480 

bia  promotion,  487 

be  obtaina  prieatly  marriage  from 

Elisabetb,  488 

bia  yisltation  of  1567,  491 

be  remonatratea  witb  Elizabeth,      493 

be  evadea  an  extradition  queation,  513 

Parker,  Mra.,  Eüsabetb'a  inaolenoe  to,  491 

Parkyna,  bia  aeeoant  of  Abyaainian 

ohareb,  93 

Parlement  of  Paria  regulatea  monaatio 

ordera,  585 

Parliament  (Engliab)  oonflrma  aaprem- 

aoy  of  Henry  VIII.,  450 

enaota  tbe  8\x  Artiolea,  467 

modífiea  tbe  Siz  Artiolea,  471 

legaliaea  prieatly  marriage,  473 

oommanda  reapeet  for  it,  476 

reaotionary  meaaorea  under  Mary,  478 

repeala  tbe  lawa  of  Henry  VIII.,    482 

on  oonfeaaional  manoala,  634 

Parliament  (Sooteb)  of  1542,  503 

of  1560,  506 

Parliamentary  Abbota  in  1539,  458 

Parma,  troable  witb  marríed  prieata  in,  222 

Partidaa,  Laa  Siete,  marriage  forbid- 

den  in,  309 

Pártner  in  guilt,  abaolution  by,  575-8,  633 
Paaobal  II.,  bia  eíforta  to  enforoe  oeli- 

baey,  244 

enforoea  oelibaoy  in  Denmark.        253 

in  Brítanny,  259 

in  Flandera,  262 

in  Spain,  305 

on  miniatration  of  marríed  pneata,  275 


Paaobal  II.  on  ehildran  of  prieata,        ST6 

Paaaaa,  eoforoement  of  oelibaoy  in,       230 

Ooancüof,  in)284,  338 

troublea  of,  in  1431,  395 

Tranaaotion  of,  443 

Paterina,  origin  of  tbe  ñame,  211 

tbeir  bereay,  207 

tbeir  doctrinea,  867 

Geruinn  papal  lata  ao  ealled,  287 

Patmore,  Tbomaa,  paniabment  of,  462 

Patra.  tbe  Buddba'a  begging-diab,  35 

P«  trióla  n  bereav,  46 

Patriek,  St,  bia  olaaaiflcation  of  merit,   46 

fouoda  Iriab  cbarob,  159 

oelibaoy  in  bis  ebarob,  76 

Synod  of,  in  672,  160 

Patronage,  abuse  of,  France,  16th  oent,  515 

Paal,  St,  bia  liberaliiing  vieira,  26 

bis  aaoetíeiam,  31 

be  enjoioa  abstinenee  from  women,  49 

on  miniatration  of  women,  60 

bia  order  of  widowa,  96 

Pañi  III.  presenta  reoonoiUation  witb 

Lutnerana,  441 

granta  diapenaationa  for  marriad 

príeato,  442 

ezcommanioatea  Henry  VIII.,        455 
oonvokea  Coanoil  of  Trent,  620 

attempta  a  reform  of  tbe  ohorob, 

516,  522 
obliged  to  abandon  it,  523 

Paal  IV.  pronoanoea  Sayonarola  or- 

tbodox,  386 

on  Engliab  oburob-landa,  483 

on  aboae  of  oonfeaaional,  568 

pata  bia  own  ''Conailium"  in  tbe 

Index,  523 

Paal  V.  on  aboae  of  oonfeaaional,  569 

Paal  of  Samoaata,  eaae  of,  42 

Paal  tbe  Tbebasan,  tbe  firat  aoeborita,     97 

Paula,  Franoiaco  de,  advooatea  olerioal 

mnrriage,  602 

Paulino  Cbriatlanity,  27 

Paapera,  monaatio  Towa  taken  only  by,  168 
Pavia,  Conncil  of,  in  1022,  178 

aobiamatio  Synod  of,  in  1076,  219,  220 
Payne,  Peter,  382 

Peasaota'  War,  tbe.  435 

Peokbam  of  Canterbary.  efforta  of,         291 
Pedro  de  Luna,  legptte  to  Spain,  310 

Pekín,  nomber  of  Buddbiat  monka  in,    95 
Pelagiua  I.  endeayora  to  enforoe  tbe 

oanona,  123 

aeparatea  wiyea  of  aubdeaoona,        124 

Pelagiua  II.,  bia  relazation  of  ralea,      122 

Peñafiel,  Coonoil  of,  in  1302.  310 

Penanoeol'  married  prieata  under  Mary,  481 

term  of,  for  infraotion  of  oanona, 

80, 157,  160 
for  onohaatity,  169 

Penitential  of  Tboodore  on  marriage.      48 
Penitentiala,  ooaraeneas  of,  566,  634 

Penitentiary,  tazea  of  tbe,  428 

Pepin  d'Heristel,  polioy  of  bia  boaae,    127 
Pepin-le-Bref  reforma  tbe  olergy,  132 

bia  policy,  134 

Pérea  de  la  Foi,  613 

Périgord,  Maniohasiam  in,  in  1147,         207 
Peraeoution  of  ManiobaBana,  43 
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PiTMeatioB  of  monkaby  L«otb«  lMiiri«n,90 
by  Vaieni,  99 

of  married  priesU,  2S4,  42S 

of  Catholiot  in  Sootiand,  512 

of  oelibaoy  andar  tba  Tairor,  59S 

Partb,  monaatariai  daatrojad  in,  508 

Paro,  oorraption  of  obarob  of,  564-5 

Paruihim,  25 

Potor,  8t.,  bis  tíow  of  Cbriit's  misfion,  26 
PaUr  d'Ailly  on  oorraptíon  of  priaiti,  350 

on  nonnariai,  389 

ba  oondamns  Man  of  Intalligtnoa,  385 
Patar  of  Antiooh,  107 

Patar  Cantor  on  olarioal  moráis,  205 

on  falsa  aoonsations,  809 

Patar  of  Capaa,  Cardinal,  anforoas  oali- 

baoy  in  Foland,  251 

Patar,  Cardinal,  axbortad  to  snpprass 

marriaga,  203 

Patar  Comastor  dapraoates  oalibaoy,  325 
Patar  Martjr,  tamult  in  Oxford  against,  474 

axbamation  of  bis  wifa,  484 

Patar  tba  Vanarabla,  miraola  ralatad 

by,  200 

ba  rafntes  tba  Patrobrnsians,  370 

Pater  da  Vinaa  on  ofioial  vanality,  284 
Patar  Waldo,  bis  oaraar,  372 

Patarboro',  tba  flrst  bisbop  of,  454 

Saa  of,  oraatad,  400 

Patraroh,  bis  opinión  of  papal  ooart,  342 
Patrobrosian  borasy,  370 

Patronio,  Marco,  on  clarioal  morality,  031 
Pautwits,  ascape  of  nons  from,  425 

Payrinnis,  Lanrant  da,  regalations  of,  502 
Pfaffankind,  330 

Pbarísaas,  25 

Philibart  of  Badán  on  olarieal  niarriage,594 
Pbilip  of  Bargundy,  bishop  of  ütraobt,  429 
Philip  of  Savoy,  bis  earaar,  290 

Pbilip  II.  pra^ants  tba  granting  of 

olarioal  marriaga,  544 

bis  policy  witb  ragard  to  Counoil 
of  Trant,  547,  553 

ba  sapports  St.  Cbarlas  Borromao,  551 
Pbilippa,  fréra,  of  tba  Éoolas  Cbré- 

tiannas,  017, 620 

Pbilo  on  Tbarapautso,  20 

Pblabotomy  of  monks  probibitad,  138 

Pboeba  tba  daaoon,  00 

Photioos,  30 

bis  barasy  as  to  tba  Virgin,  08 

Pbysioians,  prelatas  not  to  be,  227 

Piaoansa,   Bisbop    of,    aids   to    alaot 

Cadalus,  200 

Cooncil  of,  in  1095,  221 

trooblas  in,  222 

Pibo  of  Tonl  inqniras  as  to  saoardotal 

marriaga,  243 

Pfoardi,  385 

Piotisb  obarob,  obaraotar  of,  160 

Piadmont,  priastly  marriaga  in,  202 

monastio  ordars  sopprassad  in,        609 

numbar  of  olargy  in,  030 

Piar-Laona.  antipopa,  bis  obaraotar,  341 
Piarra  da  Brays.  370 

Piars  Plougbman,  Vision  of  (saa  Lang- 

lands). 
Piars  Plougbman,  Craad  of,  352 

on  Franoisoans,  370 


Piatro  Ignao 

priarts, 
Piatro,  sobismatio  Bisbop  of  Zt\ 
Pietro  da  SanU  María  «nA 

baoy  in  Bobamia, 
Pignan,  disordars  of  canana  ot, 
Pilgrimaga  of  Uraoa,  tba, 
Pilgrims,  famala,  dangara  to, 

datarrad  from  risitinip  Roisi 
Pinytns  of  Onoaos,  bis  asoetieiflaa. 
Pisa,  Coancil  of,  failara  of  its 
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222 

240 
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455 

164 

145 

94 
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Pistóia,  troubla  witb  married  primatm  in,  222 

stata  of  oonrants  of,  586 

Counoil  of,  in  1780,  S87 

Píos  II.  on  tba  orlgin  of  oelibA«cj,  29 

ba  favors  olarioal  marria^e^  4M 

ba  inoraasas  tba  annataa  of  ICsiiiu»  412 

Píos  III.  bis  Bull  of  Raformatiol^  633 

Pias  IV.  on  tba  origin  of  oalibAOj-,  39 

ba  admits  tba  story  of  Papfanati«ay  66 

ba  raoonTokas  tba  Coanoil  of  TrMi^531 

ba  tamporiías  witb  domajid    for 

olarioal  marriaga^  531 

ba  swaars  bis  pralatas  to  snpport 

Tows  of  obastity,  533 

ba  a]>provas  bis  lagatas*  tarn^Tor- 

sation,  535 

ba  oonoadas  tba  oop  to  Gemamii 

laity,  541 

bis  traatmant  of  Oriaobowskf,  541 

ba  indinas  to  grant  olarioal  mar- 
riaga, 544 
but  at  longtb  rafasas,  545 
ha  ordars  raoaption  of  C.  of  Trent,  547 
on  abusa  of  oonfassional,                    568 
Pias  V.  admits  tbat  barasy  is  Jaftifiad 

by  olarioal  immorality,  430 

bis  aooession,  54T 

bis  raforms,  543-50 

ba  snpprasses  tba  ümiliati,  553 

bis  Bull  Contra  Sodomitas,  578 

is  stigmatisad  as  a  Lutbaran,  641 

Pias  VI.  on  abusa  of  eonfassional,  576 

Pias  VIII.  offars  to  parmit  daríoal 

marriaga,  598 

Plus  IX.  on    dissolotion  of  priaatly 

marriaga,  317 

ba  rasists  olarieal  marriaga,  601 

bis  organisation  of  tba  Vatioan 

Coundl,  603 

ba  danouncas  dril  marriaga,  605 

growth  of  obarob  andar  bim,  608 

bis  poliey  on  monastio  tows,      610>11 
on  absolation  for  solioitation,  633 

Podiabrads,  tba,  of  Bobamia,  384 

Poissy,  Colloqny  of,  on  virginity  of 

tba  Virgin,  69 

its  rasait,  559 

Poitiers,  Connoil  of,  in  1000,  157 

in  1078,  356 

Huguenot  Synod  of,  in  1560,  559 

Bishop  of,  on  dagradation  of  olargy,  638 

Poland,  anforoamant  of  aalibatiy  in,       351 

its  allianoa  witb  Bobamia,  384 

its  eomplnints  of  papal  axaotlona,  397 

olarioal  oalibaoy  quastioned  in  15tb 

oantary,  409 

olarioal  marriaga  demandad  in  1556,529 
oasa  of  Orsaobowski,  540 
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Pohuid,  r«Mptl<m  of  Oouneil  of  Trmit,  647 
oelibaoy  disoaMod  in  I8th  oentory,  584 
Pol«,  Gardina),  on  need  of  reformatioii,  622 
bis  legatine  powersi  478 

ii  installed  aa  legato,  482 

he  enforeee  eelibaoy,  483 

he  orden   exhumaüon  of   Peter 

Martjr'i  wife,  484 

be  forbidí  withdrawai  of  married 

príeets,  485 

hit  death,  480 

Politioal  importaooe  of  oelibaoy,  201 

iniluenoe  of  married  príeste  in  1081, 200 

of  mODaehltm,  106 

of  Belgian  olergy,  623 

teaobiDg  of  monaobiim,  617-8 

PollatioB  of  prioste  among  the  Jews,       22 

Polygamy  of  Jews  and  Cbrietians,  38 

of  príesthood,  172, 181.  247 

permitted  by  John  of  Leyden,        438 

Pomeranla,  olerioal  moráis  in  15tb  eent.,  401 

Pomeranios  on  Lather's  marríage,         425 

Pontanas  on  Alexander  VI.,  345 

Pontigny,  Abbot  of,  ponished,  404 

Poor  Men  of  Lyons,  373 

Poor-laws,  Englisb,  oommenoement  of,  460 

Poor,  relief  of,  in  ScoÜand,  508 

Pope  (see  Papal), 

Pope,  Simón,  oase  of,  479 

Poppo  of  Brizan  oreated  pope,  187 

Popular  desire  for  olerioal  eelibaoy,  77,  234 
inToked  by  tbe  obnrob,  227,  232 

Popnlation,  inflaenoe  of  oelibaoy  on,     360 
Port  of  Spain,  Goanoil  of,  in  1854, 

626,  633 
Portalis   promises    olerioal    marriage 

nnder  the  Conoordat,  696 

forbids  it,  597 

Portngal,  military  orders  in,  365 

abase  of  oonfessional  in,  669 

PoTerty  not  reqnired  in  prímitiTO  mo- 

naohism,  101, 112 

enforoed  in  rale  of  Tetradias,  112 

in  role  of  military  orders,        362 

of  Irish  ohuroh,  297 

of  Soottish  ohareh,  508 

of  Waldenses,  374 

of  Franoisoans,  376 

Poynette,  Bishop,  bis  writlngs,       473,  480 

Prasmanire  for  reeognising  papal  au- 

thority,  456 

Pragmatie  Sanotlon  of  1438,  396 

Pragne,  enforoement  of  eelibaoy  in,       246 
ünÍT.  of,  oondemns  Wiokliífe,  382 

Connoils  of,  in  1406-7,  383 

in  1565,  564,  556 

in  1860,  627,  638 

olerioal  marriage  in  1578,  566 

Gonfession  of  Faith  of  1432,  384 

Pratimoksha,  the,  94 

Predestinarianism  of  Hass,  382 

Prelates  not  to  be  physioians,  227 

Prélibation,  droit  de,  364 

Premontré,  order  of,  264 

Priosts,  ohildren  of  (see  Children). 
diyorees  of  (see  Divarcet), 
marriage  of  (see  Marríage). 
immorality  of  (see  Morah). 
forbidden  to  bear  arme,  in  1049,      189 


Priests  eompelled  to  keep  eoneabinee, 

810.  888,  389 
privileges  of  their  oononbines,  339 
reoonoiled,  treatment  of,  in  Ecg- 

land,  484, 485 

their  positiOB,  In  Frenob  Revoln- 

tion,  590-2 

obliged  to  join  in  wolf-hnnts,  303 

pnrgation  of,  in  Saxon  England,  174 
panishment  of,  for  nnobastity,  131 
responsible  for  parish  property,  123 
their  position  in  modem  Franoe,  637 
sinful,  their  ministrations, 

194,  368,  374,  379,  383 

their  inflaenoe,  846 

mntaally  absolve  eaeh  other,    428 

adalteroos  wítos  of,  to  be  pat  away,  39 

their  wives  in  Italy,  in  8th  oentary,127 

disorders  eaased  by,  147, 176 

stigmatised  as  oononbines,        196 

redneed  to  slarery,  242 

assamed  to  be  women  in  ser- 

Yioe,  489 

their  resistanee  to  eelibaoy, 

202,  212,  222,  228,  231 
their  power  and  privileges,  365 

they  oorrnpt  tbe  laity,  266,  346, 

360,  429,  430,  518,  630,  633,  686,  629 
Priesthood,  hereditary  (see  Hereditary). 
beeomes  indelible,  in  12th  oentnry,  314 
is  ineompatible  with  medioine,        227 
Priestly  oaste,  danger  of  creating,  226 

Primitivo  ehnrob,  aseetioism  in,  31 

marriage  permitted  in,  28 

Privileges  aooorded  to  prioste'  oonon- 
bines, 339 
Proeedare,  eoolosiastioal,  gives  prae- 

tioal  immonity,  140 

Prooopias,  8t.,  bis  marriage,  181 

Prooopios  the  Hassito,  384 

Prodioos,  heresy  of,  33 

Promotion  depondent  on  oelibaoy,      76,  76 
Property,oharoh,threatened  by  priestly 

marriage,  123 

dilapidation,  in  lOth  eent.,  145, 147 

in  Franoe  before  1789,  589 

Property,  monastio,  in  England,  459 

oonflsoated  in  Oermany,   434.  437,  439 

in  Franee,  589 

in  Italy,  609 

Prosoontion  of  olerioal   offenders    in 

Franoe,  636 

Prostitation  oneonraged  by  oelibaoy,     629 
Prota,  Dr.,  on  oivil  marriage,  606 

Proteotion  aooorded  to  olerioal  crimi- 
náis, 636 
ProTonoe,  Waldenses  in,                         376 
Pmssia,  fonndation  of  kingdom  of,        434 
aoknowledges  olerioal  marriage,       604 
proportion  of  elergy  in,                   630 
Pmssia.  West,   moráis  of  elergy,  in 

15th  oentnry,  402 

Pabilo  sohool  system  of  Franoe,  623 

Panishment,  mildnoss  of,for  8olioitation,671 
Pnrgation  of  Anglo-Saxon  priests,         174 
of  married  priests,  277 

Pargatory  maintained  by  Henry  VIIL,  464 
Parioelli  on   marriage  of  Briberto  of 

Milán,  209 
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PvriMlli  on  Ambrodan  tnditioii,  210 

Pnritoaiim,  inflntnoe  of,  S&7 

P«rity  rtqnlred  of  pftgan  prieiti,  49 


QUBBBC,  Coonoito  of,  in   1861  and 
1864,  628, 683 

Qvodlinbarf .  Diet  of.  in  1086,  239 

(íoimpor,  dioooM  of,   horodiUry  de- 

>MBt  in.  269 

QniniMXt  in  Trullo,  88 

Quito,  Connoil  of,  in  1869.  627 


RADULPHÜS  Ardoni  on  MMiiohflB{tm,208 
on  olerical  moráis,  266 

Rninbaldo  of  Ficsole.  180 

Raaald  and  Raymond,  oaso  of,  146 

Rapaoity  of  papal  oourt,  412.  416 

Raafeldt,  Biinop,  his  misadvontoroB,     648 
Batharios   of  Verona  on  bereditarj 

tranimission,  146 

bii  prieiU  aU  marríod,  148 

bif  oontest  witb  bis  olorgy,  160 

Ratiabon,  Connoil  of,  in  IStb  oentury,    248 

in  1612.  429 

A8iombl7  of,  in  1624,  423 

Diot  of,  in  1632.  439 

in  1641.  440 

Bitbop  Jobn  of,  429 

Batramnni  of  Conrey  on  Nioene  oanons,  66 

Bansober,   Cardinal,  denounoos  oivil 

marriafo,  606 

Bayonna,  Oounoil  of,  in  967,  oondemns 

prieatiy  marriage,  160 

in  997.  167 

in  1668.  663 

in  1866,  627 

Baymond  of  Gallioia,  307 

Baymond  dn  Pny  fonndt  Knighta  of 

St.  Jobn,  362 

Booarod  I.  onforoes  oelibaoy.  121 

Boeonoiliation  of  Imporialist  olergy, 

in  1106,  246 

of  Anglioan  olergj,  484,  486 

of  Bngland  to  Borne,  482 

Beformation,  tbe,  in  Germanj,         410-48 

oansed  by  clerioal  oorruption,  430,  614, 

616,  618,  627.  629.  648,  666  sqq. 

in  Bngland,  444-97 

in  Franoe,  498-600 

in  Seotland.  601-13 

Belbrmí  proposed  at  Constance,  391 

undertaken  at  B&le.  396 

attempted  at  Trent,  638 

R4fraelwrt9  priests,  690 

Begenoy,  Connoil  of,  in  1623,  424 

Begglo,  tronble  witb  married  prieits  in.  222 

Beginald  of  Ganterbuiy,  bis  life  of  St. 

Malobns,  276 

Begino  of  Pmbm  on  residence  of  fe- 

male  relativas,  138 

on  legalised  oononbinage,  190 

Begnier  tbe  Albigensian,  367 

Belatlves.  residenoe  of  (see  Re^idenet), 

Belaxation  for  abase  of  oonfessional,     669 

Bellos,  false,  sold  by  monks,  102 

ridionled  by  Brasmns,  414 

impostares  of.  in  England,  468 


Benan,  Eraest,  on  morality  of  el«inr,  626 
Benand  of  Bbeims  proteots  Flanuab 

priests,  261 

Besidenoe  of  relatives  forbidden, 

138,  881.  556.  566 

its  danger.  628 

of  women,  oanon  of  Niese»  od,  53 

Bmperor  Honorina  on,  56 

probibition  enforoed,  84 

in  Qreek  obvrob,  91 

by  Oregory  I..  124 

forbidden,  in  744,  132 

legislation  on,  136 

tolerated  in  Spain,     308,  307,  309 

regnlated  in  1636,  518 

over  forty  years  oíd  penBÍttad^26 

permitted  by  ConneU  of  TraD«»538 

regnlattons  for,  554,  560,  561 

in  Spanisb  oolonies,  563 

Bodem  rules  for.  626,  628 

Besistanoe  of  olei|cy  to  oelibaoy, 

202.  212.  222,  228,  231 

Besponsibility  of  tbe  oburob.  355 

tbrown  npon  God,  586,  624 

Bestoration,  monaebism  nnder  tbe,         613 

Bestriotions  on  monaebism  by  Vatenc,    99 

by  Msjorian,  106 

in  tbe  Bast,  107 

in  modem  times,        608.  613,  621 

on  olerioal  marriage  by  Elisabeth,  489 

Besnlts  of  oeUbaoy,  380 

Benoblin  and  tbe  tbeologlans,  413 

Beyolation,  Frenob,  its  treatment  of 

tbe  obnrob,  588-04 

tolerates  Sisters  of  Cbarity,      613 

of  1830,  its  inflnenoe  on  monaobinn,614 

Bbea,  worsbip  of,  56 

Bbeims,  Connoil  of,  in  874,  141 

in  1049,  189 

in  1119,  267 

in  1130,  314.  815 

in  1148,  315 

in  1408.  350 

in  1664.  559 

in  1683,  566 

inl849,  626 

Bbodes,  Knigbta  of.  362,  366, 458 

Bibadeneira.  his  life  of  Loyola,  517 

Biooi,  Soipione  del.  687 

Biobard  of  Albano  appealed  to,  261 

Biobard  of  Doyer  on  snppression  of 

monasterios,  465, 456 

on  starring  ont  of  monasterios,       467 

on  false  relios,  458 

intercedes  for  ^eeted  monks.  466 

Biobard  tbe  Fearless  reforme  Féoamp,  156 

Biobard  Fits>NeaI.  bis  advanoement,    281 

Biobard  of  Marseiíles,  papal  légate  to 

Bpain,  364 

Bionmond,  Tbos..  oase  of,  382 

Biobstieb  Landreobt,  obildren  of  olerks 

in,  336 

Bienlftts  of  Soissons  on  inoest,  138 

Bidley,  Bisbop,  prepares  tbe  Forty-two 

Artioles.  476 

Bigobert,  St,  of  Bbeims,  129 

Bitualists,  Anglioan,  on  marriage,         476 
Bivera  on  toleration  of  adulteiy,  666 

Bobber  Synod  at  Bpbesns.  107 
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llobfft  d'ArteisMl,  hii  raformí,  268, 356 
Kob«rt  oí  Artoii,  om6  of,  261 

Bobtrt,  Oftrdinftl,  hii  oonititvtioiit,  832 
Robort  th«  FrisUn  enforoet  oelibaey,  260 
Robtrt  tb«  Good  (Naplw)  remita  finei 

on  eoneiibiiiftg«,  889 

Sob«rt  the  Hierotoljmituí  of  FUadwt,  261 
Robwtthe  Pious,  hit  noglMt  of  oeUbao7.179 
he  bams  heretlos,  207 

Bobert  of  Roaen,  hit  ehaimeter,  166 

Bobleí,  his  Ufe  of  XimeneB,  408 

Roderie  of  Spain  repeals  Witisa'i  lawi,122 
Rodolf  of  Bonrgea  on  residenoe  of  fe- 

male  lelatiTee,  188 

Rodolf  of  Swabla,  hia  ooronation  ai 

Malni,  286 

Rodolphna  Glaber  on  aimony,  186 

Rodrigues  on  aedaetion  in  oonfeaaiona]|670 
Román  elergy,  papal  election  by,  200 

Román  Law,  oonoabinage  ander,  106 

Román  Repnblie»  abrogaiion  of  mo- 

naatie  Towa  in  1849,  609 

Romo,  Goanoil  of,  in  884,  64, 108 

in  721  and  722,  127 

in  746,  182 

in  826,  196 

in  1061,  189 

in  1062,  196 

in  1067,  192 

in  1069,  194 

in  1068,  196,  202 

in  1066,  216 

in  1074,  227 

in  1076,  281 

in  1076,  229,  282 

in  1079,  56 

in  1726,  626 

paeodo-ooonMl  under  Sllveater,  66, 122 

aTarioe  of,  397,  412 

brothela  kept  by  prelatea  in,  429 

Bnghmd  reoonoUed  io,  482 

Germaay  oppreaaed  by,  412 

heretioa  forUdden  in,  70 

ita  inflaenoe  extended  to  Ireland,    296 

to  Spain,  308 

Jnriadiotíon  of,  ita  limita,  84 

itedemoraliiingeíreot,139,322, 846 

aorrendered  by  Alexander  IV.,  884 

morala  of  Pftgan,  82 

of  Chriatian,  81, 181, 841,  649,  687 

modera  politíoal  opiniona  of,  618 

nnmber  of  elergy  in,  630 

pllgrima  deterred  from  yiaiting,      146 

reforma  of  Pina  Y.,  660 

roTiaion  of  modera  oouneila  tX,       628 

rule  reapeoting  the  anbdiaoonate,    124 

anpremaoy  OTor  Milán  aaaerted,      213 

toleraaon  of  attaoka,  16th  oent,  387,417 

of  aaerílege  and  Inat,  431 

of  Greek  diaoipline,  640 

Romvald  the  prieat,  oaae  of,  127 

Romnald,  St.,  186 

Roaoeiine  on  prieata'  children,  276 

Rota,  prieat  of,  bia  fate,  286 

Rothina  on  the  Nioolitea,  84 

Roñen,  Arohbiahopa  of,  in  lOth  oent.,    166 

Ooiinoilof,inl072,  266 

in  1148,  872 

in  1189,  822 


Ronen,  Covneil  ol^  in  1681,  600 

in  1860,  626,  688 

RonaaUlon,  Ediot  of.  in  1664,  499 

Ralea  of  monaohiam,  early,  101 

of  St.  Benediet»  112 

of  Bt.  Caaaianua,  lOl,  110 

of  Bt  Chrodegang,  134 

of  Bt.  ColumU,  160 

of  St.  Orieaia,  101 

of  St.  Paobomina,  101 

of  St.  TetradittS,  112 

Rnpert  of  Bnita  on  prieaUy  marriage,   247 

Ruremonde,  Synod  of,  in  1670,  662 

Rnaael,  Lord,  anppreaaea  inanrreetion 

in  DoTon,  476 

Rnaaian  ehuroh,  onatoma  of,  91 

Ruatioaa  of  Narbonne,  76 


SABATATI,  878 

Saoeoforí,  44 

Saoerdotaliam,  neoeaaity  of  oelibaoy  to,  226 

popnlar  antagoniam  to,  368 

Saehaenapiegel,  ohildren  of  olerka  in,    386 
Saerament  of  marriage  inferior  to  or- 

dination,  818,  816,  642 

of  ainfVil  prieata,  194, 368, 874, 879, 388 
Sacrilego  and  loat,  toleranoe  for,  431 

Saddneeea,  oonaerratiam  of,  24 

Sadoleto,  Card.,  on  need  of  reformation,622 
Saignet,  hia  adToeaey  of  clerical  mar- 
riage, 363,  406 
St  Albana.  Abbey  of,  ita  diaordera,  399 
St  Caterina  di  Hatoia,  Abbeaa  of,  586 
St  Coraelioa,  cboroh  of,  oharter  to,  270 
St  Denla,  Conncil  of,  in  996,  164 

Abbey  of,  ita  diaordera.  264 

St  Eaprit,  Soeiety  of,  613 

St.  Fara,  monaatery  of,  ita  diaordera,     264 
St  Gildaa  de  Raya,  Abbey  of,  264 

St  lago  of  Compoatella,  charoh  of.         306 
St  Jamea  of  the  Sword,  Order  of,  368 

St  John,  Knighta  of,  862.  866.  468 

St  Loóla,  Cooncil  of,  in  1868,  627 

St  Maroo»  preaervation  of,  in  1866.        609 
St  Martin  of  Toara,  Abbey  of,  404 

St  Mary  of  Argenteail,  Convent  of^      264 
St  Miohael,  Order  of,  865 

St.  Omer,  Synod  of,  in  1099,  261 

in  1583,  560 

in  1640,  562 

St  Peter  of  Sena,  Abbey  of,  163 

St  Riqaier,  Abbey  of,  ita  atrictneaa,  404 
St  Sabina,  Cardinal  of,  enforoea  oeli- 
baoy in  Swcden,  268 
St  Stephen,  charoh  of,  in  Aretino,  147 
St  Uramar,  married  eanona  of,  270 
St    Vitna,    monka   of,    reformed    by 

Gregory  I..  114 

Saintea,  monaatic  aohool  at,  oaae  of.       619 
Sainta  in  Bonediotine  Order.  113 

Salamanca,  Goanoil  of,  in  1835,  310 

Salerao,  Conncil  of,  in  1596,  553 

Salona,  Arohbiahop  of,  degraded,  188 

SaWianaa  on  oondition  of  morala,  81 

Salibnrff,  diaordera  in  12th  eentary,      247 

Arwibiahop  of,  demanda  aapprea- 

aion  of  clerical  marriage,      580 
aaka  for  clerical  marriage,        689 
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Sslsbars,  impoiiibility  of  tñtorm,  16th 

eentory,  548, 554 

XXXth  Connoil  of,  350 

in  1537,  518 

in  1549,  527 

in  1562,  531 

SMBpion,  Thos.,  on  pofition  of  mar- 

ried  olorgy,  498 

8&mfon,  Nftsirata  of,  22 

Sftmael,  Nasirata  of,  22 

Sanadon  of  Oléron  on  oleríoal  marríage,594 
Sandan  on  Cranmar,  470,  474 

on  dalay  in  aathorising  príestlj 
marriaga,  488 

on  Elisabethan  elargy,  494 

Sandyi,  Bifhop,  on  dalay  of  prioftly 

marriaga,  488 

bis  C|aarrol  with  Sir  J.  Bourne,       496 
Sangbadiiasa  rulas,  in  Bnddbiim,  96 

Sangharamaa,  Baddbiat,  04 

fiangreal,  tbo,  85 

Sankhja  uhool,  23 

Sanntsaro  on  InnooantVIIL  and  Alax- 

andar  VI.,  345 

Sannyaaia.  claaa  of,  23 

SanMvarino,  Connoil  of,  in  1597,  553 

Santafé,  Connoil  of,  in  1566,  563 

Baoflbyanfl,  tba  Zand  Meisiab,  35 

SarabaitSB,  107,  109,  115 

Saragosaa,  Council  of,  in  381,  98,  100 

in  692,  80 

Sarah,  Abbess,  bar  fortítnda,  188 

Sardinia,  oivil  marriaga  enaotad,  605 

anppraeaion  of  monastoriai,  609 

Sarpi,  Fra  Paolo,  on  Tridantino  points 

of  faitb,  641 

Satán,  bis  aatimata  of  cbaitity,  348 

bis  gratitnda  to  tba  oburcb,  351 

Tonaratad  by  Baggbards,  377 

Satumilas,  barasy  of,  83 

Saurín  v:  Starr  and  Kannady,  61 1 

Savonarola,  386 

on  priastly  moráis,  399 

on  moráis  of  nnnnorias,  403 

on  abosa  of  oonfassional,  567 

Savoy,  priastly  marriaga  in,  203 

in  tba  Revolution,  592 

Saxon  bisbops  ajectad  by  Normans,       271 

married  priests  in  Iraland,  298 

(Saa,  also,  Anglo-Saxon,) 
Saxony,    oommonoament   of    priastly 

marriaga  in,  419 

Sbinoo  of  Fragua,  bis  reforms,  383 

Soandal  mora  draadad  tban  sin,     618, 565, 

567.  568,  571,  577,  579,  619,  628,  634-5 
Soandals  of  agapatss,  41 

Seandinavia,  moráis  of  bisbops,  389 

Scania,  damand  for  priastly  marriaga  in,252 
Soaran,  plundar  of  bisboprío  of,  279 

Sobaning,  Counoil  of,  in  1548,  253 

Schism  of  1061,  inflaanoa  of  oelibaoy  on,200 
Sobmalkaldan,  Laague  of,  its  founding,  438 

its  ovartbmw,  441 

iU  nagotiations  witb  Hanry  VIIL,  466 
Sobmidt,  Conrad,  bis  berasy,  385 

Scbmidt,  Jobann,  Bisbop  of  Vianna,     439 
Scbool  systam,  publie,  in  Franoa,  623 

Sobools  of  monastio  ordars  in  Franoa, 

617-21 


Sootland,  its  ahnreb,  fonadad  hj  Co- 
lumba» 16» 
elaim  of  York  on,  161 
oalibaoy  in  aariy  obnroii  af,  161 
poaition  of  eoneobinaa  ia,                   197 
anforoamant  of  oalibaej'  £a,  399 
Connoil  of,  in  1225,                                Sil 
tba  Raformation  in,                         501-11 
Soribas,  thair  inflnanea,  34 
SoytbiannSy  praenrsor  of  Manee,                  44 
Sabastían  of  Portugal  on  |»apiál    «U*- 

pansations,  SI  7 

Saoond  marriagas  (saa  Jfarría^«>. 
Saoular  power  invokad  to  ngolat*  mo- 

naoblsm,  106 

protaets  married  príaats,  151,  153 

its  assistanea  invoked, 

178,  203,  293,  294,  309,  550,  566 
oalibaoy  snbjaot  to,  583 

Saoularisation  of  ohurob  propart^  io 

Qarmany,  427,  4S5,  437 

in  England,  454-^60 

in  Franoa,  589 

in  lUly,  009 

of  adttoation  in  Fraaos;,  033 

Sadnotion  of  nans  a  capital  offanoa,  130 

Sagenfrid  of  La  Mans,  aril  oouraaa  of,  153 
Sandomir,  Agraamant  of,  385 

Sans,  Connoil  of,  in  1850,  630 

Sarapbin  of  Gran  on  marriaga,  249 

Sargias  III.,  bis  immorality.  144 

Sarfs,  ordination  of,  156 

Sarvant,  priast's  wifa  assnmad  to  be  a,    489 
SarWtuda  of  aons  of  priasts,  155 

of  tbair  wivas,  189,  343.  309 

Savarus  rapaals  Majorian's  lawa,  100 

Savilla,  Counoil  of,  in  590,  80 

in  1618,  400 

drass  of  oononbinas  ragulatad,         517 
abusa  of  oonfaasioual  in,  509 

SaxtttS  Pbilosopbua  on  mntilatioa,  40 

Shaving,  rasistanea  of  elargy  to,  563 

Sbaxton,  Biabop,  opposas  tba  Six  Ar- 

tielaa,  469 

Sbaap-farming,  disoontant  eansad  by,  474 
Sbrawsbury,  baraditary  benafioas  in,  373 
Sioily,  monaobism  reformad  by  Grag- 

ory  I.,  114 

oalibaoy  of  subdaaoons,  134 

ohildran  of  aoolesiastioa  in,  835 

oítíI  marriaga  ralid,  606 

episcopal  convantion  of,  in  1850,     636 

Siokingan,  Frans  von,  421 

Siedalar,  Jacob,  fate  of,  419 

Siagfrid  of  Mains,  bis  tronblas  witb 

oelibaoy,  231 

Siete  Partidas  on  origin  of  oaliba^,        29 
eelibaey  ai^olned  in,  309 

Sigismund  (Emp.)  advoeates  oleríoal 

marriaga,  406 

Silesia,  beresy  of  Jobn  of  Pimay  378 

marriaga  in  post-Tridentine  ebarob,565 

clerical  marriaga  askad  for  in  1831,  601 

Silyestar  I.  on  abusa  of  oonfession,         667 

forged  oanons  of,  128, 137 

Silvester  II.  on  oelibaoy,  167 

SiWeister  1 11.,  election  of,  IOS 

Simón,  Julos,  opposea  seoulariiad  eda- 

catión,  633 
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Slmoniaoftl  príaito,  SMrmmtnts  of, 
Simony,  in  lltb  oentury, 


195 

185,  214 

ita  repFeuion  by  htio  IX,,  189 

by  Oregory  VIL,  229 

papal,  398 

Simple  Towi  prevont  marriago,  821 

Simplieius,  St.,  of  Antim,  oase  of,  78 

Sin  (lee  SeancUtl). 

its  inflaenoe  on  saoraments,  194 

Wiokliffe'8  definition  of.  879 

.  SirioiuB  maket  no  referenoe  to  Nioene 

oanoD,  56 

oommandi  oeliba^,  65,  72 

on  herety  of  Bonosus,  88 

of  Jovinian,  69 

on  disregard  of  tows,  100 

on  monaitio  nnobastíty,  103 

Sifter,  retidenoe  of  (aee  Betidenee), 

Steters  of  Charity,  612-3 

Sithien,  Abbey  of,  ito  striotnest,  404 

Sitten,  Synod  of,  in  1500,  402 

Six  Artioles  (tee  Artieleé), 

Sixtus  III.  on  mairiage,  47 

bii  trial,  82 

Sixtos  IV.,  bis  vioes,  344 

bis  sale  of  preferments,  398 

Sixtns  V.  on  obildren  of  oardinals,        550 

Skopsis,  sect  of,  41 

Slave  obildren  of  priests  emanoipated,  503 

Slavery  for  wives  of  priests,    189,  242, 389 

for  tbeir  sons,  155 

Siamés,  female,  tbeir  nnion  witb  príe8tB,249 

Slaronio  ebnrcb,  its  oonneotion  witb 

tbe  Greek,  244 

adberenee  to  príestly  marriage,  251 
Sleidan  on  organised  ooncobinage,  353 
Sleswiok,  eJerioal  moráis  in  15tb  oent.,  402 
Smaragdos  on  monastic  impostors,  115 
Smitb,  Dr.  Riobard,  on  oleríoal  matri- 

mony,  474 

Smitb,  Bir  Tbomas,  on  eelibaey,  497 

Sócrates  on  tbe  story  of  Papbnntins,       56 
on  observanee  of  oelibaoy,  86 

Soissons,  Synod  of,  íd  744,  182 

ManiobsBisminllU,  207 

Solieitation  (see  C<m/e—ional). 
Somerset  tbe  Protector  enoonrages  tbe 

reformers,  472 

Sons  of  priests  (see  Children), 
Sorbonne,  tbe,  eondemns  Hildebran- 

diñe  doctrine,  382 

eondemns  Jean  Lallier,  408 

refuses  conferenoe  witb  Melanob 

tbon,  440 

Sormits,  escape  of  nons  from,  425 

Sonsa,  Ant.  de,  on  solieitation,  571 

Sosomen  relates  tbe  story  of  Papbnntins,  56 

Spain,  oelibaoy  first  enforoed  in,        50,  06 

disregarded  in  375,  65 

legislation  in  400,  75 

eontinned  efforts  reqaired,  80 

moráis  of,  in  4tb  oentury,  81 

monasticism  in  7tb  oentury,  115 

eelibaey  in  Arlan  cbarob,  120 

reforms  attempted  by  Gatbolioism,  121 

obarob  property  guardad,  123 

concubinos,  position  of,  196, 197 

«Dforcement  of  oelibaoy  in,  302 

prieitiy  marriage  nniversal,  303 


Spain,  delay   in  abrogatíng   prieetiy 

marriage,  305 

immorality  of  dergy,  311 

military  orders,  863 

demoralisation  in  15tb  oentury,  400 
Ximenes  and  tbe  Franoisoans,  402 
moráis  in  16tb  oentury,  517 

priestly  marriage  demandad,  556 

concnbinage  ot  eoolesiasties,  567 

tbe  Colonial  oburcb,  563 

abuse  of  oonfessional,  568-74 

case  of  Fatber  Mena,  579 

oensus  of  tbe  oburcb  in  1764,  688 

oítíI  marriage  agitated,  605 

Spalatin,  bis  record  of  priestly  mar- 

riages,  482 

Spalatro,  Council  of,  in  925,  149 

in  1186,  260 

Spaldwick,  Vioar  of,  scandal  causad  by,485 
Spandel,  Cbris.,  on  oormption  of  dergy,  556 
Spanisb  oburcb,  its  independenoe  of 

Rome,  302 

colonies,  oormption  of  oburcb  in,  563 
Spelman  on  Anglo-Sazon  monaobism,  173 
Spifame,  Bisbop  of  Nevers,  499 

Spitl,  number  of  monks  in,  95 

Spots  wood     claims     extradition      of 

Baron's  wife,  513 

Sraddba,  28 

SUndards  of  morality,  269,  347,  349,  627 
State,  permission  of  tbe,  required  by 

monastic  orders  in  1760,  585 

its  subjeotion  to  tbe  oburcb,     618,  639 

Statistics  of  abuse  of  oonfessional,  573, 636 

of  Buddbist  monaobism,  95 

of  dergy  in  Franco,  693,  637 

in  Oermany,  630-1 

in  luly,  630 

in  Napias,  631 

of  Company  of  Jesús,  615 

of  monaobism  in  Austria,  615 

in  Belgium,  615 

in  Franco,  614,  615,  617 

Stepben  IX.  foroes  episcopate  on  Da- 

miani,  186 

bis  efforts  at  reform,  192 

interrenes  in  Milanese  troubles,  212 
Stepben,  King  (Bngiand),  bis  siego  of 

Devises,  281 

Stepben  of  Halberstadt  on  tbe  Im- 

períalists,  289 

Sterokx,  Arcbbisbop,  bis  "  Petronilla,"  629 
Stipends  of  married  priests  guaranteed,594 
Stokesley  of  London  on  suppression  of 

monasterios,  454 

on  priestly  marriage,  462 

Storok  and  tbe  Anabaptists,  438 

Strassburg,  popular  proteotion  of  mar- 
ried priesU,  423 
Synod  of,  in  1549,  628 
in  1687,  562 
Strype,    bis    description    of    Englisb 

dergy,  476 

Sturmius,  Balt.,  bis  marriage,  421 

Subdeaoons  allowed  to  marry,  89 

tbeir  marriage  forbidden  in  530,  86 
scparated  from  tbeir  wítos,  124 

marriage  of,  forbidden  in  952,  149 
subjeeted  to  tbe  canon,  196,  804 
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SubdaSíeoM,  wb«ii  mArritd,  r^mortá 

from  btntfloa,  242 

th«ir  oalibaey  íb  DalmAtta,  260 

th«ir  mairiftge  in  Hnngarj,  260 

and  in  Aastria,  1207,  261 

thcir  odiibaoy  In  Denmark,  263 

roleí  in  Bngland,  274 

exoeptioni  in  favor  of  immorality,  320 

tbcir  marriage  permittady  324 

Snohaen,  abuse  of  oonfMsional  in,         578 

Snosiniky,  Dean,  bis  marriago,  604 

Saffolk,  Dnke  of,  sapprosses  insnrreo- 

tion,  466 

Sngfr  of  St  Denis  imprisons  Éon  de 

moUe,  372 

Snidger  of  Bamberg  ereated  pope,  184 
Snlpioias  Beyeras,  St.»  favors  yigilantias,71 
Snlpitins  of  Bonrges,  118 

Snppression   of  monasterios  in  Ger- 
mán/, 427,  436 
in  England,  448,  464 
means  adopted  for,  467 
flnanoial  resolts  of,                   460 
bj  Josepb  II.,  584 
in  Pranoe,  689 
in  reoent  tímes,                           008-9 
Snior  of  Tours  on  elerioal  marriage,     694 
Swabia,  enforeement  of  oelibacy  in,       233 
Sweden,  position  of  conoabines  in,         197 
enforoement  of  oeUbaoy  in,             262 
Bnglisbmen  as  bisbops,                   278 
moráis  of  bisbops,                            389 
Swithin,  6t.,  marriage  of,                        166 
Switserland,  eelibaoy  at  Gonstanee,        229 
olerieal  moráis  of,  13tb  centary,      340 
organised  oononbinage  in,               363 
Zwingli's  moToment,                        421 
demoralisation  in  16tb  centnry,      429 
olerioal  marriage  in  modem  times,  601 
SjUabns  of  1864  on  dissolntion  of  mar- 
riage,                                           317 
its  politioal  teaobings,  618 
argned  away  by  Dapanloup,    642 
Symmacbos  prohibits  marriage  of  nons,  111 
on  oonfessors  and  penitenta,  667 
Synesins,  case  of,  86 


TAAS,  Hnssite  Tictory  of,  382 

Taborites,  tbe,  383 

Tacitas  on  morality  of  Germans,  118 

Taillard  on  origin  of  eelibaoy,  30 

Talasius  of  Angers  on  oelibaoy,  79 

Talesperianus  of  Lnoca,  obarter  of,  127 
Talleyrandsecalaritesebaroh  property,  689 
Talón,  Omer,  on  marriage  of  apostates,  601 
Tamar  and  Judab,  21 

Tanner,  Dr.,  on  niiml>er  of  ^eoted 

priests,  480 

Tapas,  obaraoter  of,  24 

Tárente,  Arobb.of,  adTooates  marriage,  631 
Tarragona,  Counoil  of,  in  616,  80 

in  1691,  662 

in  1717,  626 

Tatianns,  beresy  of,  33 

Tases  of  tbe  Penitentiary,  428,  617 

Teaebers,  character  of  monastic,  618 

Teaobing,  politioal,  of  monaobism,  618 
Tedaldo,  Arcbbisbop  of  Milán,  219 


Templars,  military  order  of,  962 

Temporal  possessions  (seo  S^ecmlarimmiiúmy, 
Temporalities  of  obnroh  nkámMkgmr^á.  bj 

marriage,  63, 417 

of  married  elerks,  seÍBiir«  of»  368 

Tonare  of  ehastity,  benéficas  held  bj.    Sil 
Terbintbos,  teaoher  of  Manes,  44 

Terouane,  marriage  of  prieets  ia,  302 

Terror,  tbe,  position  of  prieais  mudar,    5M 
perseonUon  of  oelilwey,  693 

Bisters  of  Cbarity  toleratad,  613 

Tertnllian  denoonees  seeond  mArria^ee^  36 
on  Tirginity  of  tbe  Virgin,  68 

on  merits  of  widows  and  TÍrgUkm,       M 
on  aooasations  against  Cbrútians,  368 
Test,  olerieal  marriage  as  a,  592 

Tetradias,  St,  Rale  of,  113 

Tetsel,  sale  of  indalgenoee  by,  41S 

Teatonie  Knigbts,  order  of,  SÚ€ 

marriage  oí;  4S4 

tríbes,  Tirtae  of,  83 

Thane-right,  173 

Theatrioals  in  nnnneries,  537 

Tbeooraoy  propooed  by  Gregory  VII.,  333 
Theodatos  of  Oorrey,  saooess  of,  337 

Tbeodore  of  Oanterbury,  bis  penitan- 

tial,  48,  163 

on  saorament  of  sinftil  priests,  166 

Tbeodore  Stndita  on  monasUo  moral*,  169 
Theodorio  of  Verdan,  bis  remon8traneei,333 
Tbeodorio  a  Niem  on  John  XXII^  344 

on  Swedisb  bisbops,  380 

Tbeodosius  tbe  Great  sappresses  po- 

iyg»my,  36 

probibits  sbaTing  of  nnns,  164 

restriets  monaobism,  168 

Theodosias  of  Jerasalem,  167 

Theodalf  of  Orleans  on  inoest,  138 

Theodwin  and  Albert  at  Goanoil  of 

Arranches,  319 

Theopbilos  of  Alezandria,  rigor  of,  349 
Tbeophylaot  on  *'  anias  ozoris  rir,"  38 
TberapeutSB,  36 

Tbessalonioa,  eelibaoy  enforoed  in,  86 

Thibaatof  Oxford  on  priests'  ebildren,  376 
Thomas  Aoainas  (seo  Aquinat). 
Tbomas  &  Beoket  on  simony,  284 

Thomas  of  Cantinpré  on  oorrnpting  in- 

flnenoe  ofpriestbood,  360 

Tbomas  of  Walden  on  WickllíTe,  879 

Tbomas,  Wm.,  on  Bnglish  monasterios,  463 
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theme  and  traces  it  ont  to  the  minutest  de- 
tall with  a  wealth  of  knowledge  and  im- 
partiality  of  treatment  that  oompel  ad- 
miration.  The  amoant  of  Information  oom- 
pressed  into  the  book  is  eztraordinary,  and 
the  profase  oitation  of  anthorities  and  refer- 
enoes  makes  the  work  partioulariy  valnable 
to  the  Btodent  who  deeires  an  exhanttive 
reriew  from  original  sooroes.  In  no  other 
single  volume  is  the  development  of  the 
primitiTe  ohoroh  traoed  with  so  muoh  olear- 
nees  and  with  so  deflnite  a  peroeption  of 
complez  or  oonflieting  foroes.  —  Bo§Um 
Travtller,  May  8, 1888. 


Mr.  Lea  is  /aeile  princept  ^moug  Ameri- 
can scholars  in  the  history  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  and,  indeed,  we  know  of  no  Bnropean 
wríter  who  has  shown  suoh  researoh,  aeen- 
racyi  and  grasp  in  inrestigating  important 
and  oat-of-the-way  topics  oonnected  with 
the  history  of  Barope  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
— N.  T.  TifM9,  April  30, 1883. 

It  is  some  years  sinoe  we  read  the  first 
edition  of  this  work  by  Mr.  Lea,  and  the 
impression  made  by  it  on  as  at  the  time  is 
oonfirmed  by  reperasal  of  it  in  this  en- 
largad  and  improved  form.  namely,  that  it 
is  a  book  of  great  research  and  aoenraoy, 
fall  of  raried  Information  on  Tery  interest- 
ing  phases  of  oharoh  Ufe  and  history.  It 
disonsses  eaoh  sobject  with  a  rare  falness 
of  dates  and  instances,  and  a  caricas  oon- 
scientioasneBs  of  verification  and  oitation 
of  anthorities. — Sdinburgh  Scottman,  Jane 
2, 1883. 
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Essays  on  The  Watger  of  La'w,  The  Wager  of  Battle, 
The  Ordeal,  and  Torture. 

Third  revised  and  enlaiged  edition.    In  one  handsome  royal  12mo.  volume  of 
652  pages.    Cloth  ^.60. 

This  vaiaable  work  is  in  reality  a  history 
of  civilisation  as  interpreted  by  the  prog- 
resa of  Jnrispradence.  In  '*  Saperstition 
and  Forcé"  we  have  a  philosophio  sarvey 
of  the  long  period  Intervening  between 
primitivo  barbarity  and  civilised  enlighten- 
ment.  There  is  not  a  ohapter  in  the  work 
that  shoald  not  be  most  carefully  stndied ; 
and,  however  well  versed  the  reader  may 
be  in  the  science  of  Juríspradence,  he  will 
flnd  mnch  in  Mr.  Lea's  volame  of  which  he 
was  previoasly  ignorant.  The  book  is  a 
vaiaable  addition  to  the  literatnre  of  social 
science. —  Weaiminster  BevietD,  Jan.  1880. 

This  is  a  book  of  eztraordinary  research. 
Mr.  Lea  has  entered  into  his  subject  con 
amore,  and  a  more  striking  record  of  the 
crnei  saperstitions  of  onr  Middle  Ages 
oonld  not  possibly  have  been  compiled. 
As  a  work  of  caricas  enqairy  into  certain 
ontlying  points  of  obsoleto  law, "  Sapersti- 
tion  and  Forcé  **  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 


able  works  we  have  met  with. — Londou 
Atherueum,  November  3, 1860. 

The  appearance  of  a  third  edition  of  Mr. 
Henry  C.  liea's  '*  Saperstition  and  Forcé  " 
is  a  sign  that  car  hignest  scholarship  is  not 
withont  honor  in  its  nativo  oountry. — N.  Y. 
Nation,  Aagast  1, 1878. 

Mr.  Lea's  caricas  historical  monographs, 
of  which  one  of  the  most  important  is  here 
reprodnced  in  an  enlarged  form,  have  given 
him  an  nniqae  position  among  English  and 
American  scholars.  He  is  distingnished 
for  his  recóndito  and  afflaent  leaming,  his 
power  of  ezhaastive  historical  analysis,  the 
breadth  and  accaraoy  of  his  researches 
among  the  rarer  soarces  of  knowledge,  the 
gravity  and  temporáneo  of  his  statementa, 
combined  with  singalar  eamestness  of  con- 
viction,  and  his  warm  attachment  to  the 
canse  of  freedom  and  intelleotual  progress. 
— N.  Y.  7W6im«,  Aagast  9, 1878. 
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